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PREFACE 


GOOD  reasons  only  can  jostifj  the  addition  of  a  new 
book  to  the  enormons  mass  with  which  the  world 
18  cmnbered.  This  is  particolarlj  true  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  works,  which,  in  its  main  par- 
pose,  only  professes  to  be  a  better  presentation  of  that 
which  has  been  presented  tolerably  well  before.  There- 
fore these  words  of  preliminarj  explanation. 

The  first  object  songht  in  the  preparation  of  this 
edition  has  been  a  text  as  nearly  pure  as  possible, 
and  the  redaction  of  the  field  of  doubt  and  con- 
jecture in  aU  directions  to  the  narrowest  attainable 
limits;  the  second,  and  last,  to  place  the  reader  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  of  those  for  whom 
these  plays  were  written,  and  to  give  all  accessible 
information  concerning  their  origin,  and  the  circnm- 
etances  under  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  they 
were  produced.  The  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
text  has  passed,  and  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
it  was  written,  make  the  performance  of  these  ofiioes 
necessary.  The  most  perfect  understanding  and  the 
most  satisfactory  enjoyment  of  any  author's  writings, 
esDecially  of  a  poet's,  are  attained  by  direct  communica* 
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tion  with  the  author's  mind.  Ad  unnecessary  interme- 
diary is  always  an  intruder :  a  note  thrust  between  a 
poet  and  his  reader  which  is  not  required  for  the  full 
comprehension  of  the  poet's  meaning  is  always  an 
offence.  At  best,  an  editor,  like  a  physician  or  a 
lawyer,  is  a  necessary  evil.  Had  Shakespeare  superin- 
tended the  publication  of  his  own  plays,  it  is  clear  that 
the  office  of  their  modem  editor  would  have  been  lim- 
ited to  the  explanation  of  a  few  obsolete  words  and 
phrases,  the  illustration  of  passages  alluding  to  by-gone 
manners  and  customs,  and  perhaps  an  attempt  at  the 
literary  history  of  each  composition.  But  the  text  of 
these  plays  was  published  with  such  corruption  in  all 
the  early  copies  that  not  one  of  them  is  continuously 
readable  until  it  has  undergone  some  emendation  and 
regulation ;  and  in  the  case  of  certain  plays,  such  are 
the  variations  between  those  early  copies,  that  the 
text  of  no  one  of  them  can  be  accepted  as  sound  and 
satisfactory.  In  all  the  eaily  texts,  quarto  and  folio, 
some  entire  scenes  are  found  in  the  utmost  confusion, — 
a  confusion  which  has  not  yet  in  all  cases  been  reduced 
to  order.  It  is  this  deplorable  condition  of  the  authen- 
tic and  quasi  authentic  texts  of  Shakespeare's  plays  that 
has  made  extended  editorial  labor  upon  them  neces- 
sary, and  has  given  opportunity  for  it  when  it  is  not 
uecessary ;  so  that  a  careful  editor  finds  that  it  is  his 
duty  not  only  to  restore,  but — such  temptation  is  there 
on  the  one  hand,  and  such  temerity  on  the  other  —  to 
defend  what  has  been  restored,  and  to  protect  against 
the  hand  of  sophisticating  innovation  that  which  needs 
no  restoration. 

Failing  an  authentic  text  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
from  his  own  hand,  the  authority  which  goes  with 
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aniheiiticitj  pertains  to  the  folio  edition  published  in 
1623  bj  the  care  and  labor  of  his  friends  and  fel- 
low-^theatrical  proprietors  John  Heminge  and  Henrj 
CondeD.  They. were  hia  literary  executors —- self* 
appointed^  it  is  true,  and  not  so  faithful  and  pains- 
taking  as  it  behooved  them  to  be ;  but  having  some 
right  tOy  and  (as  play-publishing  went  in  those  days) 
no  little  fitness  for,  the  office  which  they  assumed. 
Their  edition  is,  indeed,  so  very  far  from  being  per* 
feet,  that  the  demand,  which  has  been  made  in  some 
quarters,  that  its  text  should  be  published  without 
change  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  could  only 
have  been  made  by  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  its  real 
condition.  In  very  many  passages  it  is  absolutely 
unintelligible ;  and,  beside,  it  lacks  some  of  the  finest 
passages  of  Shakespeare's  poetry.  But  corruption, 
although  it  impairs  authority,  cannot  defeat  authen- 
ticity ;  and  the  incompleteness  of  the  folio  text,  being 
often  manifestly  the  result  of  adaptation  to  stage  pur- 
poses, is  evidence  of  some  weight  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  what  is  given.  For  sixteen  of  the  thirty- 
seven  plays  in  this  collection,  the  folio  of  1623  is  the 
only  authority.  It  is  also  important  to  state  that 
every  kind  of  corruption  which  is  found  in  the  folio 
10  found  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  quartos. 

For  the  reasons  above  given,  the  text  of  the  present 
edition  is  founded  exclusively  upon  that  of  the  first 
folio,  and  has  been  prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  as 
if  no  other  edition  of  authority  had  appeared  since  that 
was  published,  although  afterward  the  readings  of 
eveiy  edition,  ancient  and  modem,  and  the  suggestions 
of  every  commentator,  have  been  carefully  examined, 
adopted  when  they  appeared  admissible,  and  recorded 
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when  they  were  deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  The 
text  of  the  ^st  folio  alone  having  the  stamp  of  ao- 
thenticity,  some  better  reason  than  the  editor's  mere 
opinion  or  his  preference  has  been  deemed  necessary  to 
justify  any  essential  deviation  from  that  text  in  favor 
of  the  readings  of  editions  of  either  an  earlier  or  a 
later  date.  Evident  corruption  of  that  text,  with  at 
least  highly  probable  restoration  of  what  mere  accident 
destroyed,  and  the  recovery  of  what  had  been  omit- 
ted, for  stage  purposes,  from  the  copy  furnished  to  the 
printer,  are  the  only  reasons  which  have  been  regarded 
as  sufficient  for  such  deviation.  The  superior  anti- 
quity of  the  quarto  texts  of  some  of  these  plays  is  not 
unfrequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  critical 
reader  of  Shakespeare  in  support  of  a  reading  taken 
from  some  one  of  those  texts :  —  as  if  the  age  of  a  sur^ 
reptitiously  printed  edition  could  supply  its  lack  of 
authenticity  I  But  in  many  cases,  at  least,  *^  the  oldest 
authority "  seems  to  rival  '^  the  oldest  inhabitant "  in 
foisting  feeble  nonsense  upon  credulity,  and  to  rival  in 
trustworthiness  that  much-vaunted  oracle.  I  am,  how- 
ever, no  champion  of  the  readings  of  the  first  folio,  as 
such.  It  seems  to  me  plain,  indeed,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  its  publication  require  us  to  assume  that  its 
text  is  correct,  except  where  it  is  manifestly  corrupt  or 
imperfect.  But  in  those  cases  it  is  to  be  corrected 
boldly,  and  with  none  of  the  hesitation  produced  by 
that  superstitious  reverence  of  mere  antiquity  which  is 
called  conservatism. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  true  lovers  of  Shake- 
•peare,  men  of  intelligence  and  no  little  acquaintance 
with  literature,  remark  with  gravity  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  disturb  the  text.     The  text  I  what  text?    That 
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of  tlie  folio,  which,  in  scores  of  passages,  is  absolutely 
unintelligible,  and  in  others  deficient?  That  of  the 
quartos,  of  which  the  same  is  true,  though  in  a 
greater  degree,  of  all  those  plays  which  first  appeared 
in  that  form?  The  text  of  the  Variorum  of  1821,  and 
read,  for  instance,  as  people  read  for  twenty-five  years, 
^^  So  much  unoiirable  her  garboils,"  instead  of,  ^'  So 
much  uneur&able  her  garboils"?  Every  reader  will 
reply,  that,  of  course,  he  wishes  the  corrupted  passages 
of  the  folio  and  the  quartos,  and  such  as  that  just 
quoted  from  Malone^s  Yariomm,  to  be  restored ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  when  men  talk  apprehensively 
about  disturbing  the  text,  and  of  their  veneration  for 
the  old  text,  they  mean  merely  the  text  of  the  edition 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  use,  the  peculiar 
oldness  of  which  may  not  reach  to  half  a  century,  or 
the  care  in  its  printing  equal  that  taken  in  the  office  of 
a  country  newspaper.  I  have  seen  an  intelligent  man, 
unacquainted  with  any  other  text  of  Shakespeare  than 
that  of  a  London  trade  impression  bearing  the  names 
of  Johnson  and  Steevens  on  its  title-page,  —  which  he 
possessed  in  a  miserable  reprint  with  smudgy,  careless 
press-work  upon  spongy,  whity-brown  paper,  —  as  coi^ 
servative  about  that  text  as  if  the  proof-sheets  of  his 
copy  had  been  read  by  Shakespeare  himself;  the  rear 
son  of  his  solicitude  being  an  attachment  to  that  text, 
the  consequence  merely  of  his  familiarity  with  it  and 
his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  any  other,  and  also  his 
utter  ignorance  of  the  earliest  form  of  the  text  and  its 
anbsequent  vicissitudes.  It  does  not  take  many  years 
to  root  error  in  minds  inclined  to  this  kind  of  conser- 
Tatism.  The  old  priest  of  whom  Camden  tells  us,  who 
read  JfumpttmiM,  Domine^  rejected  the  proposal  to  read 
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8ump$imuaj  &c.,  because  he  ^^had  used  JfumpMiniii 
thirty  years,  and  would  not  leave  his  old  MumpnmuM 
for  their  new  SumpdmuaJ*  Most  of  the  texts  which 
some  people  are  anxious  to  conserve  are  not  more 
venerable,  or  worthier  of  veneration. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  deciding  upon  the  purity  of  the 
texts  of  the  old  copies,  and  in  the  restoration  of  their 
corrupted  and  defective  passages,  there  is  occasion 
for  all  the  knowledge,  the  judgment,  the  taste,  the 
imagination,  and  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
tathor  that  can  be  brought  to  this  task  by  the  most 
gifted  and  accomplished  editor.  Constant  vigilance, 
also,  on  the  part  of  con^tent  scholars,  repeated  collar 
tion  with  the  text  of  the  old  copies,  and  examination 
of  the  reasons  assigned  by  modem  editors  for  the 
changes  which  they  have  made  in  that  text,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  Shakespeare's  writings  in 
a  state  nearly  approaching  that  in  which  they  came 
from  his  hand.  The  mere  accidents  of  the  best  printing- 
offices  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  oversights  of  editors  — 
are  such  that  no  edition  is  worthy  of  confidence,  or, 
indeed,  to  be  called  an  edition,  the  text  of  which  has 
not  been  compared,  word  by  word,  with  that  of  the 
folio  of  1628  and  the  precedent  quarto  copies.  It 
was  very  smart  in  8teevens  to  sneer  at  *^  the  Nim- 
fods  of  i/a  and  anda ;  *'  but  we  all  know  that  the  ab- 
sence or  presence  of  a  particle  or  a  point  will  change 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence.  The  thief  strikes  only 
three  letters  out  of  the  eighth  commandment. 

For  the  reasons  above  given,  a  notice  of  even  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  text  of  1628  in  this  edition 
has  been  deemed  obligatory;  but  a  like  respect  has 
been  paid  to  older  or  more  modem  texts  only  when,  io 
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tte  former  case,  the  deTiftdon  is  of  some  importanee, 
or«  in  the  latter,  the  rejeeted  reading  has  been  approred 
hj  some  distinguished  editor.  Very  many  instances 
of  variation  from  the  text  of  the  folio  <^  1628  are 
eharacterized  as  almost  unworthy  of  mention  in  the 
Tsry  notes  in  whidi  they  are  brought  to  the  reader^i 
attention.  A  large  proportion  of  these  may  be  justly 
regarded,  indeed,  as  quite  unworthy  of  notice,  if  we 
consider  their  actual  or  their  relative  importance.  Bu^ 
as  a  guarantee  of  aecuracy  the  indication  of  these 
trifliDg  variations  has  its  value.  A  merchant  notiees 
the  discrepancy  of  one  cent  in  the  balance-sheet  of 
an  account  of  millions,  not  for  the  value  of  the  sum 
in  error,  but  for  the  importance  of  exactness.  If  the 
error  of  a  unit  has  passed  the  accountant's  eye 
there  is  no  surety  against  the  oversight  of  an  error 
of  thousands. 

Careful  literal  conformity  to  the  old  text,  except  in 
its  corruptions  and  irregularities,  has,  however,  a 
greater  value  than  this  of  being  a  guarantee  of  exac^ 
ness.    For  instance,  in  these  passages  in  JSomM,— 

^^  — *-  yet  once  methought 
It  lifted  up  it  head,  and  did  address 
It  self  to  motion''  (Act  I.  Sc.  2)  ; 

^^  This  doth  betoken 
The  corse  they  follow  did  vrith  desperate  hand 
Fordo  *  own  life  "  (Act  V.  Sc  2)  ; 

and  in  this  in  Lear^  — 

**  The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  had  it  head  bit  off  by  U  young,**— 
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die  use  of  ^  it '  in  the  possesnye  sense  is  not  onlj  ft 
trait  of  the  time,  but,  even  if  there  were  no  other  m^ 
dence,  is  enough  to  show  that  BiomUet  and  Lear  were 
written  before  The  WitUef^e  Tale,  in  which  we  find 
^^  tt't  foUj  and  t^t  tenderness,*'  and  before  Heniry  ihe 
Eighihi  in  the  first  scene  of  which  we  have,  ^^  made 
former  wonders  ite."  The  last  passage  afibrds  the  eaiw 
liest  instance  known,  I  believe,  of  the  use  of  the  neuter 
possessive  pronoun  without  the  apostrophe.  And  yet 
until  the  appearance  of  the  present  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's works  ^its*  was  given  indiscriminately 
throughout  the  text  of  all  editions.*  The  editors 
probably  thought  that  in  printing  tie  they  were  merety 
eorrecting  a  typographical  error ;  whereas  they  were 
destroying  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  language  which 
took  place  during  Shakespeare's  career  as  a  drama* 
tist,  and  which  the  printers  of  the  folio  of  1623,  wifh 
all  then:  negligence  in  other  respects,  carefully  pre* 
served. 

A  certain  class  of  merely  typographical  errors  in 
the  old  copies  must,  however,  be  passed  over,  of 
necessity,  by  even  the  most  punctilious  editor ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  in'  the  following  line  in  JuUui 
Ccuar^  which  appears  thus  in  the  folio :  — 

**  Then  to  answere  euery  man  directly  and  breefely." 

Here  the  unpractised  eye  will  hardly  detect  hreesely^ 
printed  for  hrxtfiy^  due  to  the  mistake  by  the  composi- 
tor of  an  old-fkshioned  long  <  (f )  for  an/,  or  perhaps 
to  the  mere  accidental  mutilation  of  the  latter.  When 
such  accidents  affect  the  sense,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  and  thus  make  a  new  reading,  they  have 

•  Sm  Um  NotM  «i  th*  pMMfM  abort  dtod. 
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always  been  noticed  in  this  edition ;  but  otherwise  they 
have  been  passed  over. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  text  herewith  presented 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  give  Shakespeare's  words 
as  nearly  as  possible  with  syllabic  faithfulness  to  the 
form  in  which  they  were  nsed  by  him  and  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Only  by  a  preservation  of  this  form  can 
the  rhythm  of  either  Shakespeare's  verse  or  prose  be 
preserved.  Faithful  conformity  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever, does  not  require,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the 
preservation  ef  the  irregular  spelling  of  the  Elizabethan 
ora,  except  in  those  extremely  rare  instances  in  which 
that  spelling  preserves  an  old  form  of  a  word,  or,  in 
some  cases,  the  rhythm  of  a  verse.  The  following  are, 
I  believe,  all  the  words  in  which  the  old  spelling  has 
been  retained:  Ubhard  (leopard),  squire  (square),  jnK 
(peel),  spet  (spat),  misconsten  (misconstrues),  com- 
mandementj  module  (model),  wrctck  (wreck),  mwriher 
(murder), /aiom  (fathom),  egal  (equal),  paiock  (pea- 
cock), porpentine  (porcupine),  with  certain  plurals 
and  possessive  cases  in  e«,  as  owlea^  moones^  and  Jewee. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  not,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  j»2/,  mere  instances  of  irregular  orthography, 
that  is,  not  different  modes  of  expressing  the  same 
sounds  which  are  expressed  by  the  modem  orthogra- 
phy of  the  words  which  convey  the  same  ideas. 

In  continuation  of  this  subject  it  may  be  remarked 
that  too  little  attention  has  heretofore  been  paid  to  the 
old  usage  in  regard  to  the  full  or  the  contracted  forms 
of  the  past  participle  in  «2,  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  present  tense  in  est^  the  fusion  of  words,  and 
other  traits  of  like  character.  The  bad  effect  of  a 
disregard  of  the  practice  of  Shakespeare's  day  in  these 
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particulars  may  be  gathered  from  the  eramination  of 
a  few  examples.    The  following  line-*- 

"  Th'  unstained  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear," 

2  Jienry  JF.,V.2  — 

IS  printed  in  all  other  editions,  I  believe,  <^  The  un« 
stained  sword,*'  &o.,  or  *^  The  unstained  •  •  •  9^  &e.,  (the 
pronunciation  in  either  case  '^  unstaind,**)  and  similar 
contractions  have  been  generally,  if  not  universally, 
disregarded.  But  this  loses  the  accent  which  Shake* 
speare  intended;  requiring  *^  The  tmstain'd,"  Ac, 
instead  of  *^  Th'  un<totn-ed,"  4bc.  Shakespeare  might 
have  written  ^'The  unstain'd;"  but,  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  df  his  time,  he  preferred  to  preserve 
the  participial  termination,  and  throw  the  accent  upon 
(he  radical  syllable.  So  in  Samlei^  Act  U.  Sc.  2,  he 
writes  "Th*  unnerved  father  flies,"  and  not  ^^  The 
annert^d  father,"  dec ;  and  in  Henry  ihe  Fourth^  — 

'*  Then  let  him  not  be  slandVed  with  revolt," 

1.8,— 

where  all  modem  editions  but  this  give  *^Then  let 
him  not  be  slancier'd,"  &c.,  thus  disregarding  a  char- 
acteristic though  minute  trait  of  the  pronunciation  and 
the  prosody  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Numberless 
like  instances  occur  in  these  plays,  a  few  of  which 
are  remarked  in  the  notes  to  this  edition.  The  pro- 
Bodic  importance  of  the  participial  termination  is  very 
manifest  in  the  following  lines  from  a  speech  in  Borneo 
and  JvUet:  — 

^'  Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain." 
^^  Despis'd,  distressed,  hated,  mortyr'dy  kill'd." 
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Here  a  diwegard  of  the  ooDtractions,  and  the  printing 
of  these  Hues  thuB,  — 

**  BeguOcd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain,'' 

**  Despised,  distressed,  hated,  martyred,  killed,"  — 

would  either  destroy  the  rhythm  or  put  the  reader  at 
fiiult  in  that  regard  until  he  had  examined  them.  And 
in  Lave^8  Lahour^s  Lo$t^  Aet  lY.  8c.  2,  how  out  of 
character  it  would  be  for  the  pedant  Holo/emea  to 
apeak  in  our  modem  clipped  way  of  DulTs  exhibition  of 
his  ^^undress'd,  unpolish*d,  uneducated,  tmpruu'd,  un«- 
train'd,  or  rather,  unletter'd,  or  ratherest,  unconfirm'd 
fiftshion,"  instead  of  ^^  his  undressed,  unpolishecf,  un- 
educated, UDprune<2,  untrainec^,  or  rather,  unlettere<2, 
or  ratherest,  unconfirmec^  fashion '"  I  The  passage  is 
prose ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  the  old 
copy  makes  these  distinctions  no  less  carefully  in  prose 
than  in  verse,  and  that  the  folio  is  most  carefully 
printed  in  this  respect.  So  in  TroUtu  amd  Gressida^ 
Act  II.  8c.  d,  where  Thersite$  says,  according  to  the 
old  copy,  ^^  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  guilt  coun* 
terfeit  thou  wotdd^st  not  have  $lipt  out  of  my  contem- 
plation," we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  by  mere  acci* 
dent  that  we  do  not  find  ^  remem&re(2,'  or  *remem- 
hei'd^  ^  wouldef^,'  and  '  slippec^.'  Yet  the  indications 
of  the  old  copies  in  this  instance,  as  in  almost  all  of 
like  character  in  prose  passages,  have  hitherto  been 
disregarded.  And  what  is  worse  than  a  uniform  dis- 
regard, they  have  been  observed  in  some  instances 
and  disregarded  in  others,  even  in  the  same  passage. 
Thus  in  JuLiuB  Casaary  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  the  first  part  of 
one  of  Oa»ca*$  speeches  is  printed  thus  in  the  folio : 
•^  Marry y  before  he  fell  downe,  when  he  peroeiv'd  the 
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oommon  Heard  was  glad  he  refus'd  the  Crowne,  hm 
plackt  me  open  his  doublet,  and  offer'd  them  hie 
Throat  to  cut.''  Here  the  contraction  of  *  perceived  * 
is  observed  in  the  Variorum  of  1821,  and  bj  Mr.  Col- 
Her,  but  the  others  are  disregarded,  which  is  more 
confusing  than  the  disregard  of  all  in  other  editions. 

The  contraction  of  ed  when  it  follows  a  vowel,  as 
in  ^sued'  and  *  died,'  hasj  I  believe,  been  hitherto 
disregarded.  But  it  was  not  disregarded  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  or  even  by  the  careless  printers  of  drar- 
matio  poetry  in  his  daj.  And  with  good  reason,  as 
will  be  seen  bj  the  following  examples :  — 

^'  But  he's  a  trie<2  and  a  valiant  soldier." 

JuLvM  Cceaar^  Act  lY.  Sc.  1« 
"  by  which  account 
Our  business  valued  some  twelve  months  hence." 

1  Henry  the  FouHh,  Act  UI.  Sc.  2. 
^^  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrue<2  here." 

T%tu$  AndronictiSf  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 

In  these  passages,  unless  Uried,'  ^valued,'  and  ^em- 
brued'  have  their  full  participial  pronunciation,  the 
Arst  as  a  dissyllable,  the  last  two  as  trisyllables^  the 
verse  becomes  prose.  The  particularity  with  which 
this  contraction  was  observed  is  shown  in  a  passage 
in  OtheUoy  where  'learned,'  which  to  this  day  we 
pronounce,  when  it  is  a  participial  adjective,  as  a  dis- 
syllable, even  colloquially,  was  contracted  by  Shake- 
speare, for  the  nonce,  into  a  monosyllable :  — 

'^  And  knows  all  qualities  with  a  leam'd  spirit." 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  instance  of  Shakespeare's 
use  of  this  word  as  a  monosyllable ;  and  yet,  althou^ 
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tlie  folio  misprints  ^*  qualities '^  ^^  quanUtiea**  in  the 
flame  line,  the  contraction  is  marked,  with  a  carefbl* 
nees  which  has  not  been  imitated  by  modem  editors. 

Qaite  as  important  as  the  contraction  of  syllables  is 
the  elision  of  final  and  initial  letters,  bj  which  two 
words  are  compressed  into  one ;  and  yet  this  has  been 
almost  as  generally  disregarded  as  the  other.  When 
Shakespeare  wrote  in  one  line  of  Jfac5et&,-*- 

"  Boil  thou  first  i*  th'.  charmed  pot ;  •• 
and  in  another,  — 

^^  In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bubble ; '' 

in  a  prose  passage,^^  fold  it,  write  upan%  read  it,  afiar^ 
wards  seal  it ;  '*  in  Lear^  in  two  contiguous  lines,  — > 

^^  O  Began,  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 
Why  not  by  th*  hand,  sir?    How  have  I  offended? " 
and  in  Harrdety  — 

*^  Sith  not  th*  exterior  nor  the  inward  man,"  — 

he  meant  something  by  these  distinctions.  Yet  thej 
are  almost,  if  not  quite,  universally  ignored  by  editors. 
No  one  of  these  cases  is  in  itself  of  much  importance ; 
but  the  sum  of  all  the  cases  of  similar  neglect  in  these 
plays  is  of  great  importance.  Perfect  accuracy  in  this 
respect  is  attainable  only,  if  attainable  at  all,  by  the 
minutest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  will 
not  do  to  adopt  a  printing-office  rule  in  this  matter; 
for  Shakespeare  used  contractions  and  elisions  more 
and  more  freely  as  he  grew  older ;  and  thus  they  are 
one  of  our  guides  in  determining  the  dates  at  which 
bis  plays  were  written. 

The  question  has  been  seriously  mooted  whether  the 
pecaliar  and  irregular  grammatical  forms  of  the  old 
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text  Bhonld  be  preserved.  But  it  seems  to  me  thai 
there  is  no  good  grousd  of  doubt  upon  this  subject* 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  printing  Shakespeare's  text« 
either  in  this  respect  or  in  any  other,  as  if  it  were 
written  yesterday.  The  variations  of  tliat  text  from 
our  present  sjntactica]  standard  are  minute  and  com- 
paratively few ;  but  soch  as  they  are,  they  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  time  when  these  plays  were  produced. 
The  very  incongruities  of  the  old  text  in  this  respect 
are  a  trait  of  the  period,  indicating  generally  a  transi- 
tion stage  in  certain  syntactical  forms.  Thus  we  have 
in  the  Lord's  Flayer,  and  in  qiany  other  passages  of 
our  English  Bible,  ^'  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven," 
but  elsewhere,  for  instance,  ^'  Hannah  said  unto  Eli,  I 
am  the  woman  who  stood  by  thee  here,  praying  unto  the 
Lord."  And  here  the  latter  pronoun  was  consciously 
introduced ;  for  Coverdale  and  the  Genevan  Bible  both 
have  *^the  woman  that^"  &e.  Now,  the  attempt  to 
secure  conformity  to  the  prevailing  syntax  by  read- 
ing, ^^  Our  Father  who  art,"  or  uniformity,  by  reading, 
^^I  am  the  woman  which  stood,"  would  be  unjusti- 
fiable. Such  peculiarities  are  subject  to  the  same 
rule  which  applies  to  the  individual  irregularities  of 
a  writer,  which  are  as  much  a  trait  of  his  mental 
character  as  any  other  peculiarity  of  style,  and  are 
herefore  to  be  carefully  preserved.  An  editor's  func- 
tion is  to  think,  not  for,  but  with,  his  author.  There- 
fore such  passages  as  the  following  have  not  been 
regulated  according  to  a  modem,  or  even  a  uniform, 
standard  in  this  edition; — *^Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and 
broke  his  solemn  oath ; "  '*  His  scandal  of  retire ; "  ^^  is 
set  him  down  to  sleep ; "  *^  those  powers .  •  •  have  arriv'd 
9ttr  coast ; "  **  the  wind  who  woos,"  ^'my  armed  knees 
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who  bowed ; "  "  Earth  hath  Bwallowed  all  my  hopef 
but  she;''  *^A11  debts  are  cleared  between  jou  and 
I;"  ««That  fair  for  which  love  groaned  for;''  ''In 
what  enormity  is  Marcus  poor  in  ?  "  ''  Shail's  [shaU  us] 
to  the  Capitol?"  ''What  he  is,  more  suits  you  to  oon- 
oeiye  than  I  to  speak  of."  Such  syntactical  irregu- 
larities as  these  are  too  thickly  strewn  through  the 
literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  to  be  slips  of  the 
pen,  or  printer's  errors. 

The  evils  which  may  result  from  one  editor's  trusting 
to  another  in  matters  of  authority  are  great ;  because, 
howoTer  careful,  we  are  all  liable  to  error.  Examples 
might  be  pointed  out  in  the  work  of  even  the  most 
competent  editors.  Therefore  all  readings  and  quota- 
tions in  thb  edition,  with  exceedingly  rare  exceptions, 
have  been  given  not  at  second  hand,  —  as  I  have  found 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  —  but  firom  the  originals ;  the 
excepted  cases  being  passages  in  two  of  the  earlier 
quartos  and  two  or  three  extremely  rare  books,  copies 
of  which  have  not  yet  floated  over  to  us,  in  which 
recourse  has  been  had  to  the  next  best  authority,  the 
careful  reprints  of  these  volumes  under  the  eyes  of 
the  most  eminent  Elizabethan  scholars  of  England, 
compared  with  such  collations  as  those  of  Capell  and 
Mr.  Dyce.  The  copy  of  the  foUo  of  1628  which  I 
have  constantly  used  is  that  in  the  Astor  Library, 
which  is  the  well-known  copy  formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe.  But  I 
have  also,  whenever  it  seemed  desirable,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  examining  the  admirable  copy  of  the  first  folio, 
now  in  the  noble  Shakespearian  library  of  Mr.  Thomas 
P.  Barton  of  New  York,  which  entire  collection,  in- 
deed, has  at  all  times  been  open  to  me  for  consuhation 
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when  the  limits  of  my  own  humbler  shelves  were 
reached.  But  the  kindness  which  I  have  received 
from  this  distinguished  collector  and  thorough  and 
accomplished  student  of  Shakespeare,  I  have  endeav- 
ored elsewhere  more  worthily  to  acknowledge.  To 
Mr.  James  Lenox  my  readers  as  well  as  myself  also 
owe  much  for  the  very  generons  and  unreserved  man- 
ner in  which  he  placed  his  collection  of  the  early  quar 
tos  —  the  value  of  which  is  hardly  known,  except  to  the 
best  informed  bibliographers  —  entirely  at  my  service. 
In  the  notes  upon  the  regulation  of  the  text,  I  have 
endeavored  to  assign  each  restoration  of  a  corrupted 
passage  to  its  author;  for  I  do  not  understand  how 
gentlemen  and  scholars  can  claim  an  edition  as  their 
own,  and  then  take  no  small  proportion  of  their  text 
and  of  their  notes  from  other  editors  without  a  word 
of  acknowledgment.  A  similar  course  has  been  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  quotations  made  in  support  of 
conjecture  or  in  elucidation  of  obscurity ;  and  these, 
including  conjectural  emendations  thought  worthy  of 
notice,  but  not  of  a  place  in  the  text,  being  generally 
given  in  the  order  of  time,  a  concise  history  of  every 
restored  or  doubtful  passage  is  presented.  The  reader 
of  a  critical  edition  of  a  great  author's  works  has  the 
nght  to  know  upon  what  authority  any  reading,  gloss, 
or  critical  judgment  is  adopted.  In  every  case,  I 
believe,  where  no  such  credit  is  given  for  a  restoration, 
I  am  responsible  for  it ;  and  as  much  prominence  need 
not  be  given  to  claims  of  this  sort,  in  those  cases  it  is 
merely  remarked  that  hitherto  the  text  has  stood  others 
wise.  On  revising  my  labors  I  find  that  the  number 
of  such  instances  in  these  volumes  is  sufficiently  large 
to  give  me  some  solicitude,  even  although  I  am  con- 
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idoos  of  the  reverent  spirit  in  which  the  correctioBs 
have  been  made,  and  the  logical  conditions  to  which  I 
held  myself  bound,  even  after  perception  and  judgmeni 
had  done  their  work.  The  tables  of  restored  and 
of  corrapted  readings  indicate  the  textual  points  and 
those  relating  to  the  history  of  the  several  plays  in 
which  this  edition  differs  from  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it  in  the  present  century.  They  are  given  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  in  a  compact  form,  easy  of 
reference,  a  view  of  the  principal  peculiarities  of  the 
edition  in  these  respects.  In  the  course  of  my  work 
I  have  oAen  wished  that  previous  editors  had  given 
such  a  synopsis  of  their  dealings  with  the  text.  It 
would  have  saved  their  successors  much  trouble.  This 
comparative  view  is  limited  by  the  present  century, 
not  only  because  the  acquaintance  of  the  large  major* 
ity  of  even  the  more  critical  readers  of  Shakespeare 
with  the  individual  labors  of  his  editors  and  commen- 
tators is  confined  to  that  period,  but  because  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
a  new  spirit  of  criticism  upon  these  plays,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  of  editing  them.  The 
efforts  of  the  last  century  culminated  in  the  BosweU- 
Malone  Variorum  of  1821 ;  and  Mr.  Singer's  Chiswick 
edition  of  1826  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  is,  in  fact,  but  an  abridgment  of 
the  1821  Variorum. 

The  causes  of  the  great  corruption  of  the  old  texts 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  probably  all  included  in  the 
following  enumeration  :  incorrectness  in  the  copies 
made  for  stage  purposes ;  hasty  and  surreptitious  pro- 
curement of  copies  by  short-hand  writers  at  the  per- 
formances ;  careless  proof-reading,  or  none  at  all ;  print- 
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ing  bj  the  ear  ;  *  sophistication,  i.  e.,  the  introduction 
bj  copyist,  compositor,  or  editor  of  what  he  supposed 
was  the  author's  word  in  a  sound  passage  which  he 
regarded  as  corrupt  because  he  did  not  apprehend  its 
meaning ;  and  finally,  carelessness,  or  even  some  obscu* 
ritj  of  thought,  on  the  part  of  the  poet  himself.  In  the 
regulation  of  the  text  of  this  edition  it  has  not  been 
assumed  ihat  Shakespeare,  writing  as  a  playwright  for 
the  stage  only,  and  not  as  a  poet  for  the  press,  always 
attained,  or  even  strove  to  attain,  faultless  perspicuity 
of  expression  and  clear  syntactical  coherence,  or  that 
he  did  not  knowingly  leave  some  verses  imperfect. 
The  whole  body  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  his  time 

^  Some  pereoni  are  Incrednlcmf  as  to  the  poaaibllfty  of  misprints  by  the  ear, 
or  the  representation  of  the  sound  which  the  compositor  has  In  his  mind 
Instead  of  the  form  of  the  letten  which  are  beftws  bis  eje*.  But  a  few  sosm- 
what  peculiar  examples  will  illustrate  this  strange  cause  of  error.  In  Romm 
and  JvlUtt  Act  I.  8c.  4,  the  quartos  of  1696  and  1609,  and  the  folio  of  1628, 
■n  hare  the  collocation  of  letten  pkSkmf  which  form  no  English  word,  and 
which  are  unknown  to  the  language  except  as  a  contraction  of  *  Philomath.' 
fet  when  we  read,  in  Meradio*s  description  of  Queen  Mab's  equipage,  "the 
lash  of  philom,"  we  see  that  the  compositor  men»lj  pat  in  type  a  mlspnnran- 
datlon  of  *  film,' jUiiimi  sometimes  heard  nowadays.  The  printing  in  the  folio 
(AvtZiM  and  Oressida,  ▼.  2)  of  **  that  tat  of  eyes  and  ears,"  for  *<  W  attetl  of 
eyes  and  ears,**  is  too  plainly  a  putting  of  sonnd  lostead  of  form  into  Qrpe  to 
be  doubted  by  any  intelligent  reader.  This  mistake  also  shows  that  where 
'the'  and  an  enraing  syllabls  were  made  to  fill  the  place  of  one  syllable,  it 
was  done  not  by  a  quick,  light  pronaneiatlon  of  the  two,  according  to  modem 
custom,  but  by  dropping  the  vowel  firom  the  article,  as  the  typography  of  the 
di^  indicatee.  In  the  French  iiceue  of  Benrjf  the  lyth  'Ml  est  appelle"  ie 
twies  printed  with  the  character  ft  tor  etf,  showing  that  the  copy  -vraM  written 
by  the  ear, '  est '  being  taken  for '  et'  A  like  instance  of  phonography  appears 
in  Act  IV.  8c  4  of  the  Mune  play,  where  **h  cette  henre"  is  printed  *'aMurtJ* 
I  know  also  of  an  instance  in  which  ¥aUbaff*t  exclamation  in  Htnry  th4 
Jburtik,  Part  I.  Act  11.  So.  4,  *<eooB  aignnm " 'appeared  in  the  second  proof 
**csse  signuu,"  although  it  was  put  In  type  firom  correct  printed  copy.  The 
compositor  mw  eoee,  but  read  the  word  in  his  mind  with  the  first  c,  as  well  aa 
the  second,  soft ;  which  same  mistake  was  made  In  proofHreadlng  by  the  copy- 
holder, who  read  ak>ad.  It  Is  diffloalt  to  aeoount  (br  some  errors  of  another 
kind.  I  have  known  'objurgation,'  written  In  letters  as  plain  as  those  upon 
thil  page,  appear  in  a  second  proof  aa  ^'cMUtatim:*    Yet  candid  men  of 
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riiows  that,  had  his  plays  been  complete  in  the  last 
respect,  they  would  have  been  as  singular  in  that  as 
they  are  preeminent  in  all  others.  Bat  assuming 
that  there  may  be  obscurity  and  imperfection  in  these 
works,  which  are  due  to  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  written,  and  to  the 
facility  and  copiousness  of  word  and  thought  noticed 
in  their  author  by  his  contemporaries,  and  which 
therefore  cannot,  with  safety,  even  if  with  propriety,  be 
corrected,  every  means  at  command  has  been  used  for 
the  restoration  of  corruptions  attributable  to  the  other 
causes  above  named.  I  have  endeavored  to  guide 
myself  by  fixed  but  not  inflexible  principles ;  to  weigh 

letters  will  eonfeii  that  their  own  overalghte  are  often  ooirreoted  hj  the  care 
and  attention  of  the  printing-office.  I  gladly  oonfeee  my  ohligatione  in  thie 
respect.  It  Is  soraotimee  ol^ected  to  the  corrections  of  Shakespeare's  tvxt  that 
they  are  hased  upon  the  snppositioD  of  typographiesl  errors,  transpositions, 
and  the  like,  which  are  too  ingeniously  conjectured  and  too  snhtly  unrar- 
ftlled :  for  Instance,  Theobald's  Ihmons  change  of  **  a  table  of  green  fields'*  to 
**  'a  babUed  of  grsen  fields."  But  a  modem  instance  fh>m  a  careftilly  and 
tastefoUy  printed  hook,  the  proofii  of  which  bad  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
own  pemsal,  will  illustrate  and  justify  almost  any  correction  of  this  nature. 
In  Mr.  George  WUUam  Gurtls's  IftU  IMu  ^  a  Onoa^ji,  which  are  less  notes 
than  rerelations  of  the  poetio  feeling  ronsod  in  their  accomplished  writer  by 
the  mined  ciTilliatlon  of  the  past  and  sensuous  Inzurianoe  of  the  present  In 
Egypt,  a  ■*  loTo-drnnken  poet"  Is  represented  as  borstlng  Into  song  over  the 
•brnptoons,  alluring  Sooth ;  and  theae  are  the  first  lines  of  his  song :  -* 

<*  I  muse,  as  a  tranlaoe,  whene'er 
The  languors  of  thy  love-deep  eyw 
Float  on  ma." — p.  226. 

Doubtless  many  a  reader  has  ponied  hlmeelf  in  Tain  to  discover  the  signli- 
SMiee  of  that  lastern  phrase  ''a  tranlaoe."  But  If  the  te  be  takao  ont  of  the 
•ijatartoaa  word,  and  the  «  tomed  orer,  we  shall  have  Ai;  and  by  placing 
this  betoe  the  article  we  shall  hata,  — 

- 1  muse,  as  <n  a  iranoi,  whene'er,"  Aa, 

which  T  aa  as  snrs  as  If  I  had  asked  him  In  what  was  written  by  the  Howa^JI; 
and  I  here  present  blm  with  the  conjectural  emendation  without  fee  or  hope 
of  reward 

2» 
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carefully  all  tho  eridence,  and  every  authority  which 
bears  upon  each  doubtful  passage ;  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  customs,  the  manners,  the  cast  of  thought, 
and  the  idioms  peculiar  to  the  poet's  time ;  to  trace 
through  the  chirography  and  the  printing  of  the 
Elizabethan  era  the  course  of  probable  corruption; 
and  above  all,  to  place  myself,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
the  position  of  a  reader  of  Shakespeare's  day,  whose 
mind  was  brought  by  Shakespeare's  power  into  sym- 
pathetic action  with  that  of  the  great  master.  Having 
come  to  my  task  in  this  spirit,  and  pursued  it  in  this 
manner,  I  have  at  times  not  hesitated  to  make  bold 
changes.  Should  I  therefore  be  charged  with  pre- 
sumption and  temerity,  I  interpose  between  me  and 
my  censor  this  shield  furnished  me  by  the  greatest  of 
modern  critics  and  editors  —  Person.  ^^Who  shall 
decide  what  reading  is  indubitably  certain?  The  de- 
cision must  be  in  a  great  measure  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  editor.  ^  What  I  are  we  to  give  to  every  man 
who  sets  up  for  a  critic  an  unlimited  right  of  correct- 
ing ancient  books  at  his  pleasure  ? '  Not  at  his  pleas- 
ure, but  in  conformity  to  certain  laws  well  known  and 
established  by  the  general  consent  of  the  learned.  He 
may  transgress  or  misapply  those  laws,  but  without  dis- 
owning their  authority.  No  critic  in  his  senses  ever 
yet  declared  his  resolution  to  put  into  the  text  what 
he  at  the  time  thought  to  be  a  wrong  reading ;  and  if  a 
man,  afler  perusing  the  works  of  his  author  perhaps  ten 
times  as  often  as  the  generality  of  his  readers, — after 
diligently  comparing  MSS.  and  editions,  —  after  exam- 
ining what  others  have  written  relative  to  him  pro- 
fessedly or  accidentally,  —  after  a  constant  perusal  of 
other  authors  with  a  special  view  to  the  elucidation  of 
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Ub  own,  -—  if,  after  all  this,  he  must  not  be  trusted 
with  a  discretionii^  power  over  the  text,  he  never 
could  be  qualified  to  be  an  editor  at  all.  Whatever 
editor  (one,  we  mean,  who  aspires  to  that  title) 
republishes  a  book  from  an  old  edition,  when  the  text 
might  be  improved  from  subsequent  discoveries,  while 
he  hopes  to  show  bis  modesty  and  religion,  only  ex« 
poses  his  indolence,  his  ignorance,  or  his  supersti- 
tion," *  This  bulwark  is  strong  enough  for  my  pro« 
taction.  My  right  to  stand  behind  it  can  only  be 
established  by  the  ensuing  pages. 

The  edition  being  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  all 
readers,  from  those  who  open  Shakespeare  merely  for 
a  moment's  pleasure  to  those  who  wish  to  study  bis 
text  critically,  on  the  one  hand  comment  has  been 
made  upon  many  phrases  and  words  which  need  no 
elucidation  to  the  well-read  English  scholar,  and  on 
the  other  aU  old  readings,  i«e.,  variations  of  text  which 
involve  a  difference  of  meaning,  whether  from  the 
early  quartos  or  the  later  folios,  and  all  readings  from 
modern  editors  and  commentators,  deemed,  upon  a 
very  catholic  judgment,  worthy  of  attention,  have  been 
given  in  the  notes,  together  with  such  comments  upon 
corrupted  or  obscure  passages  as  were  included  by  a 
similar  latitude  of  choice.  Thus  ample  means  are 
afforded  for  the  critical  study  of  the  text  to  all  readers 
whose  purpose  does  not  impel  them  to  the  laborious 
coUation  of  original  editions. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Notes  and  Essays  the  pos- 
session of  ordinary  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  oui 
language  and  literature  by  the  reader  has  been  as- 

*  Israeli  and  MteeOaneout  OrU(ei$ms,  p.  89 
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gamed,  but  no  special  knowledge,  or  what  may  be 
called  pnrelj  literary  acquirement.  If  tbere  be  no 
note  upon  any  passage,  it  is  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  perfectly  clear  to  any  person  possessing  such  a 
degree  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  as  has  just  been 
mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  a  definition  is  some- 
times given,  or  an  illustrative  passage  quoted,  not 
with  the  notion  of  presenting  a  novel  view  or  display- 
ing recondite  reading,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  pleasure, 
and  perhaps  the  instruction,  of  readers  (aud  I  trust 
they  will  be  many)  who  have  not  at  hand  even  such 
books  as  Nares's  Glossary,  or  Halliwell's  and  Wright*s 
Archaic  Dictionaries.  Some  notes  have  also  been  writ- 
ten and  some  quotations  made  in  support  of  readings 
which  are  quite  able  to  stand  alone,  because,  comment 
upon  these  plays  being  free  to  all,  it  seems  desirable 
to  do  whatever  can  be  done  within  moderate  compass 
to  prevent  and  meet  beforehand  foolish  and  feeble  per- 
versions, and  doubts  as  to  clear  passages,  which,  being 
broached  and  bandied  about,  win  the  attention  of  pre- 
suming half-knowledge,  and  make  thankless  and  irri- 
tating labor  for  the  after-coming  scholar. 

It  has  been  a  point  in  the  preparation  of  this  work 
to  give  results  rather  than  processes,  except  when  a 
knowledge  of  the  process  is  necessary  to  an  apprecia^ 
tion  of  the  result ;  to  make  the  notes  as  few  and  as 
concise  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  attainment  of 
the  end  in  view — the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a 
sound  text,  and  the  explanation  of  obsolete  phrases  and 
customs ;  and  to  resist  all  temptations  to  expressions 
of  individual  admiration  and  to  esthetic  criticism. 
Neithar  the  Antony  nor  the  Brutus  of  my  hero,  I  come 
neither  to  bury  nor  to  praise  him.    Therefore,  except 
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in  the  first  Tolnrne,  I  have  confined  my  labors  to  the 
text  and  to  subjects  directly  connected  with  it.  When, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  and  the  customs  of 
Shakespeare's  time,  I  had  furnished  the  reader  with  the 
words  of  my  author,  and  if  it  seemed  necessary,  with 
an  explanation  of  those  words,  and  in  the  Introductoxy 
Remarks,  with  all  the  information  within  my  reach  as 
to  the  origin,  the  history,  and  the  textual  condition  of 
each  play,  I  deemed  that  my  legitimate  labors  were  at 
an  end.  For  like  reasons,  abo,  I  did  not  feel  justified 
in  obtruding  upon  the  reader  mere  laudatory  comment 
from  the  works  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  critics,  how- 
ever eminent  —  a  department  of  Shakespearian  lit- 
erature, by  the  way,  with  which  my  acquaintance  is 
merely  casual,  and  very  limited.  In  the  purely  edito- 
rial part  of  his  work,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  editor's 
business  simply  to  enable  the  reader  to  possess  and 
understand  his  author.  Nevertheless  esthetics  and 
psychology  are  sometimes  constrained  to  do  hand- 
maid's service  to  verbal  criticism. 

In  the  following  pages  there  will  be  found,  I  think, 
nothing  at  all  of  a  certain  kind  of  annotation  which 
has  filled  a  large  space  in  many  editions  of  this  author, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  explain  Shakespeare's  poetry 
or  to  justify  his  use  of  language.  No  exercise  of  the 
editorial  function  seems  to  me  so  superfiuous,  I  will 
say  so  impertinent.  That  a  recent  commentator 
should  complain,  as  one,  learned  if  not  appreciative! 
has  complained,  that  in  these  passages — 

*^  No ;  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 

Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning ; " 
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^^  and  his  poor  self 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air ; " 

'*The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  tastei 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it"  — 

the  commentators  have  not  **  justified,"  by  authority 
and  argument,  Shakespeare's  use  of  ^candied,*  ^pi^g*- 
nant,'  ^dedicated,'  and  ^ yiolenteth,'  is,  to  me,  simply 
amazing.  So  it  is  that  another  should  tell  us  that 
Cesar's  exclamation,  '^  Wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus?" 
means,  wilt  thou  attempt  an  impossibility?  and  that 
another  should  explain  "broad-fronted  Ciesar,"  and 
explain  it,  too,  as  having  reference  ^^  to  Cesar's  bald- 
ness "  I  and  tell  us  that  when  Helena  says  Parollea  is 
"solely  a  coward,'*  she  means  that  he  is  '^aUogether 
a  coward,  without  the  admixture  of  the  opposite  quaU 
ity,"  and  even  give  us  a  definition  of  "  ill-nurtured," 
Others  dispute  the  propriety  of  Boyet^s  most  expressive 
and  ahnost  colloquial  phrase,  "  O,  I  am  stabb'd  with 
laughter ; "  and  many  spend  time,  and  ink,  and  paper^ 
in  assuring  us  that  in  Glaudio'a  song,  "  Done  to  death 
by  slanderous  tongues,"  means  killed  by  slanderous 
tongues, and  that  Shakespeare  was  "justified"  in  using 
the  phrase  because  it  had  been  used  long  before  his  time. 
Why,  if  it  had  never  been  used  before  this  day,  what 
justification  or  what  explanation  would  it  require  if  it 
were  to  appear  to-morrow  in  a  poem  or  a  leading  article  ? 
The  extreme  of  this  mode  of  annotation  is  reached  by 
one  editor,  who  gravely  assures  the  reader  that  when 
Antony  says  that  at  Gosbo^b  assassination  Pompey's 
statue  "  all  the  while  ran  blood,"  it  "  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  the  statue  of  Pompey  shed  blood  in  miracu- 
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Ions  sympathj  with  Cassar,  as  Gcesar  was  his  hitter  enemy j 
bat  that  the  blood  of  CsBsar  sported  out  upon  the  statue 
and  trickled  down  it."  Whoever  cannot  understand, 
without  explanation,  snch  a  use  of  language  as  that  of 
which  these  passages  are  examples,  had  better  lay  down 
Shakespeare,  or  any  true  poet,  as  a  sealed  book.  To 
explain  such  phrases  is  to  insult  the  reader  by  implying 
his  incapacity  of  poetic  apprehension ;  while  to  go  about 
justifying  them  is  to  assume  the  right  of  depriving  the 
poet  of  part  of  his  power  as  a  ^^  maker."  Yet  poets 
themselves  sometimes,  in  timidity,  thus  blot  their  own 
pages.  In  Miss  Barrett's  Drama  of  Exilcj  Eve,  gazing 
at  night  upon  the  heavens  and  scanning  the  constella- 
tions, says,— - 

'^  But  look  off  to  those  small  humanities. 
Which  draw  me  tenderly  across  my  fear, — 
Lesser  and  fainter  than  my  womanhood. 
Or  yet  thy  manhood,  —  with  strange  innocence 
Set  in  the  misty  lines  of  head  and  hand 
They  lean  together  1 " 

The  maiden  poetess  thereupon  deliberately  takes  the 
life  of  the  child  of  her  own  imagination,  by  adding  a 
note  in  which  she  explains  Eve's  speech  by  saying  that 
^^  Her  maternal  instinct  is  excited  by  Gemini."  And 
Rogers,  in  his  little  poem  ^*  On  a  Tear,"  destroys  the 
effect  of  the  last  pretty  stanza,  which  almost  redeems 
the  prim  platitude  and  tiewig-time  sensibility  of  its  five 
predecessors,  by  deliberately  informing  his  reader  that 
when  he  says  that  the  very  law  which  moulds  a  tear 
and  causes  it  to  fall,  is.  the  same  which  preserves  the 
earth  a  sphere  and  guides  the  planets,  he  means  '^  the 
law  of  gravitation  "  I 
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My  text  has,  I  believe,  been  punctnated  with  groat 
care ;  and  I  suspect  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  that 
by  no  means  trifling  task  has  ever  been  thoroughly  per- 
formed for  these  works,  except  with  regard  to  passages 
which  have  been  discussed  as  obscure,  or  which  are 
entirely  deformed  by  the  punctuation  of  the  first  folio. 
Through  all  others,  commas  and  colons  appear  to  have 
been  scattered,  at  some  remote  period,  with  indiscrim- 
inating  hand,  and  not  to  have  been  disturbed  till  now. 


What  I  have  here  done  is  not  the  fruit  of  malice 
aforethought.  The  studies  of  which  this  work  is  one 
result,  were  begun,  and  were  continued  for  some  years, 
only  for  the  pleasure  they  aflbrded,  and  without  any 
ultimate  purpose  ;  as  such  studies,  I  am  sure,  are  pur- 
sued, to  a  certain  degree,  by  hundreds  in  Europe  and 
America  to  whom  Shakespeare's  writings  are  a  dearly 
prized  inheritance.  But,  with  a  closer  acquaintance, 
if  not  a  more  thorough  understanding,  of  Shakespeare, 
and  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  time 
and  the  labors  of  his  editors  and  commentators,  came 
a  conviction  that,  with  all  the  learning  and  all  the 
critical  ability  that  had  been  brought  to  the  regulation 
and  the  illustration  of  his  dramas,  they  had  never  yet 
been  edited  upon  just  those  principles,  or  presented  in 
exactly  that  form,  which  would  satisfy  the  greater 
number  of  his  loving  and  intelligent  readers.  Then 
the  baleful  temptation  to  undertake  the  supplying  of 
this  want  presented  itself  insidiously  upon  every  occa- 
sion of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  editions.  How 
many  of  my  fellow-stndenta  must  have  been  similarly 
tempted  I     Happy  they  whose  occupations,  whose  fore- 
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nght,  or  whose  indolence  deterred  them  from  the  task  I 
However  extended  and  thorough  his  knowledge  of 
English  literature,  however  intimate  his  acquaintance 
with  the  text  of  Shakespeare  in  all  its  shapes,  no  man 
can  form  any  thing  like  a  just  estimate  of  the  time  and 
labor  which  must  be  given  to  the  conscientious  prep- 
aration of  a  thorough  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  until  after  he  has  performed  the  task  himself. 
And  thus,  with  a  very  clear  perception  of  the  ideal  at 
which  I  was  aiming,  but  with  a  very  imperfect  concep- 
tion of  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  attain- 
ing it,  I  began  the  work  of  which  the  result  is  now 
presented  to  the  reader.  Favorably  as  the  bulk  of  it 
has  already  been  received,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  others  will  find  less  fault  with  it  than  I  do 
myself.  It  has,  at  least,  I  trust,  taught  me  charity 
toward  my  fellow-editors.  The  man  who  honestly,  and 
with  some  capacity  for  his  task,  undertakes  to  reform 
abuses  and  to  rectify  errors,  will  generally  end  by  apol- 
ogizing for  some  of  the  very  faults  which,  at  first,  he 
most  strongly  condemned. 

And  now,  the  labors  ended  which  have  taxed  others' 
patience  as  well  as  mine,  I  lay  down  from  a  weary 
hand  the  pen  taken  up  blithely,  and  perhaps  too  confi- 
dently, seven  years  ago.  I  can  truly  say  that  my  task 
has  been  performed  as  thoroughly  as  I  expected  to  per- 
form it,  and  even  more  minutely,  if  not  so  perfectly 
or  so  easily.  The  very  proofs  have  required  more 
time  than  I  expected  to  give  to  the  whole  work.  My 
place  must  be  among  those  who  have  not  attained  the 
height  of  their  endeavor,  or  even  perhaps  the  extreme 
of  their  capacity,  because  they  found  their  endeavor 
limited  by  circumstances  unforeseen.  Shakespearian 
VOL.  I.  8 
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pnrsaita  have  not  been,  as  some  of  mj  generons  critics 
and  kind  correspondents  seem  to  baTO  supposed  they 
werO)  mj  principal  or  eTcn  mj  continued  occupation. 
This  work,  whatever  may  be  its  value,  is  the  fruit  of 
hours  stolen  from  sleep,  from  recreation,  from  the 
society  of  friends,  and  from  nearer  and  dearer  com- 
panionship. Begun  when  our  country  was  strong  and 
happy  in  long-continued  peace  and  prosperity,  it  was 
interrupted,  near  its  close,  by  a  bloody  struggle  which 
has  tried  and  proved  that  strength  as  no  other  nation's 
strength  was  ever  tried  or  proved,  which  threatened, 
though  but  for  a  brief  period,  to  shake  that  prosperity 
to  its  foundations,  and  which,  involving  us  all  in  its 
ezdtement,  absorbed  the  best  energies  of  every  gen* 
erous  soul;— it  is  finished  as  that  strength  seems  to 
be  renewed  and  established  more  firmly  than  before, 
and  under  the  gkd  auguries  of  a  peace  and  a  pros- 
perity which  we  may  reasonably  hope  will  never  agaia 
be  so  interrupted. 

Here  is  my  peace-ofiering. 

B.  G.  W 

Kbw  Tomk.  April  SI,  1860. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES 
AND    CORRECTIONS. 


VOL-  n. 

[iB  MHBt  eevtos  fbe  ooiTMtlons  proposed  In  theie  SnpplmiMitary 
Notai  ]UT«  been  alreedj  made.] 

p.  11.  «<  — and  u  leaky  as  mn  tmttaiM&'if  wench":  — What 
if  the  meaning  of  « unstanched '  here  ?  Not,  it  would 
seenit  except  in  way  of  pun,  that  undiscosBible  one  which 
is  the  most  obvious.    Seoi 

'<  For  who  can  lease  than  smile  that  sees  wMtmkch  and 
riTcledybMs 
To  shelter  coyUe  underneath  Fannes,  Tifiiiesi  Masks, 
Songraces*" 
Albion'iEnglandt  Chap.  101,  p.  400,  ed.  1606. 

p.  19.  •*  From  the  ttOl  Tex'd  BsrmooUkm,'*  See  Tol.  XII. 
P.4S7. 

pb  M.      «  ConvUCd  when  yon  have,  and  kuid*' :  —  The  dashes 
at  the  end  of  this  line  and  the  next  should  be  removed. 
••  The  wild  wares  whist "  is  not  parenthetical.    As  the 
Cambridge  editors  haye  remarked,  Ferdinand  says,  — > 
**  This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
AUetffing  both  their  fivry  and  my  passion." 

p.  86.  «« Of  to  own  kind  " : — Read,  ««  Of  it  own  kind."  So 
the  folio.  See  the  Hote  on  «*  if  s  folly,  if  s  tenderness," 
fto.     IFiftfsr^s  Taie^  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  41.  «*  — ^-  to  keep  them  liying  " :  —  I  now  think  that  Ma- 
lone  waa  right  in  his  conjeotural  reading,  « to  keep  thee 
lining." 

p.  70.  *«And  do  the  mtet^er  first " :  —  The  assertion  in  the 
Note  on  this  passage  that  murther  was  the  uniform  mode 
of  spelling  thia  word  waa  incautiously  and  forgetfully 

ixxxt) 
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TVoo  Chntiemm  of  Vitrema* 

p.  108.  **Nod-^f  why,  thafs  noddy** :  —  In  sapport  of  my 
reading  and  explanation  of  thLs  much  mooted  passage, 
which  have  been  silently  adopted  by  the  Cambridge  ^- 
hors,  see  the  following  dialogue  from  Tho  Woman  turned 
BuUy,  1676 :  —  - 

••Oood»  Come  hither,  sirrah.  Can  you  go  to  Sir. 
Docket's  and  come  again  presently,  and  not  play  at 
chuck  fiirthing  by  the  way  ? 

Boy,  [botemy^    Yes,  forsooth.  Madam. 

Good.  Yet  It's  no  matter  neither.  —  Is  Truepenny 
about  the  house  ? 

Boy.  [bowing]    Yes,  Madam. 

Oood.    Go,  send  him  to  me  quickly. 

Boy,  [bowi%y]    Yes,  Madam." 

Actm.  Be.  2,  p.  44. 

p.  126.  "  O,  that  thoo  could  speak  now  like  an  oU  woman" : — 
Is  it  at  all  probable  that  Theobald's  reading,  **  a  wood 
woman,"  which  appears  in  almost  erery  subsequent  edi- 
tion, gives  the  true  text  ?  For  •  would '  could  not  be  a 
misprint  by  the  ear  for  wood;  because  in  •  would '  the  i 
was  pronounced. 

p.  181.  «•  Yet  let  her  be  a  prineipality  " ; »  The  Note  on  this 
passage  was  written  with  too  little  consideration  of  the 
subject;  and  a  critic  in  the  Atlaniie  magazine  (Feb.  1859) 
corrects  me  by  saying  *•  there  were  three  orders  of  angels 
aboTC  the  principalities,  the  highest  being  the  Seraphim." 
It  is  difficult  to  find  an  authoritative  marshalling  of  the 
celestial  hierarchy,  and  perhaps  not  less  difficult  to  dis- 
cover exactly  what  was  meant  by  principalities  or  by 
powers  in  that  order.  But  I  wonder  at  my  mistake ;  for 
before  making  it  I  had  read  this  passage  in  Drayton's 
Man  in  the  Moone :  — 

•*  Those  Hierarchies  that  Jove's  great  will  supply. 
Whose  orders  formed  in  triplicitie. 
Holding  their  places  by  the  treble  trine. 
Make  up  that  holy  theologike  nine : 
Thrones,  Chembin  and  Seraphin  that  nss^ 
As  the  first  three ;  when  Principalities, 
With  Dominations,  Potestates  are  plac'd 
The  second :  and  the  Ephionian  last. 
Which  Yertues,  Angels,  and  Archangels  bee. 

p.  160.    *'  She  is  not  to  bo  fiutiny  in  respect  of  her  breath  " :  - 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Bowe's  reading  «*to  be  kieaod 
fluting"  is  more  than  plausible.    For,  ''to  be  ftsting^" 
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though  it  has  a  plain  and  appropriate  meaning,  is  a  Tery 
awkward  phraae.     Lanmet^B  caution  ia  of  anient  date. 
It  occurs  in  Ovid's  Art  of  Lovef  in  a  passage  thus  trans- 
lated by  Congrere :  — 
••And  Ton  whose  breath  is  touched  this  caution  take^ 
Nor  usting,  nor  too  near  another  speak." 

Book  m. 
p.  188.  ''By  my  kaUdom" :  —  In  the  Note  on  this  passage 
read,  ••  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  haUg  sa  sacred,  and  iom=a 
doom." 
^  168.  ••  Madam^  IpUy  nnteh  yow  grUwmcM** : — This  passage 
is  probably  eorrupt  by  onussion  of  a  line,  or  perhaps  by 
a  misprint  in  •  plao'd.' 


Th§  Mmy  Vflest  of  WUubor. 

p.  %16.    •• foot  words  " : »  The  folio  has  ••  good  words,*' 

and  the  Uke  often.  But  should  such  irregularity  in  so 
incorrectly  printed  a  book  as  the  first  folio  cause  us  to 
doubt  a  moment  that  Shakespeare  made  SirHuffh'i  Welsh- 
Bnglish  consistent  throughout  ? 

p.  S18.    •• he's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his  oomUty  '* : — There 

can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  •  country '  in 
this  passage.  It  is  used  in  like  manner  in  New  England 
to  this  day. 

p.  S21.    •• there's  pippins  and  eAeste,**  &c.    Bead  ''and 

sesss,"  as  elsewhere. 

"  ••——bully  roek.^  This  cant  phrase  has  been  hitherto 
spelled  ••  bully  rook"  and  explained,  ••  sharper,  one  who 
lives  by  his  wits,"  which  makes  it  a  very  unfit  and  un- 
likely epithet  for  the  Hott  to  apply  to  Falttaff,  his  '•  Em- 
peror, Csesar,  Keisar,  and  Pheazar,"  a  guest  who  sits  •*  at 
ten  pounds  [about  (300  with  us  now]  a  week,"  and  after- 
ward to  Mr,  JittHoe  ShaUow,  That  tne  true  signification 
of  the  term  is,  a  brave»  dashing,  oyerbearing  fellow,  seems 
to  me  to  be  decided  by  these  lines  from  the  Prologue  to 
Sedley's  BeBiomtro,  4to,  1687,  which  I  have  met  with  since 
the  proofs  of  this  play  were  corrected : 
••  What  0....  y*  have  met  with,  and  what  punks  are  sound, 

Who  are  the  BtaUf-rookt^  and  who  gi/en  ground** 
The  contrast  here  is  evident.    The  bully  rock  is  the  man 
who  does  not  give  ground,  who,  in  our  slang  phrase, 
••  faces  the  music."    This  interpretation  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely sustained  by  the  following  passages :  — 

••  What  do  we  fight  for?  —  For  pay,  for  pay,  my  huU 
f9tktr  Shirley's  Bniotm  and  Memnon,  1669. 
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-And  deTillbUy  ere  they  ns'd  when  they  meddle  with 
a  guard  man  or  any  at  th§  BuUy  Boeki  indeed** 

Tk^  Ffiffn'd  Astrolo^j  1668. 

**He,  poor  soul,  must  be  hectored  till  he  lihes  'em, 
while  th§  mors  Mtubbom  Mfy-rook  damms  and  is  safe." 
ShadweU's  aulim  laom%^  1668. 

••  Thoa  art  mine  own  sweet  Bulfy." 

Tkcmoi  of  Reading^  ed.  1618.  E  8. 

In  BabelaiB,  Book  Y.  Chap.  7,  Urqnhart  translates 
<«  DUu  de  BattaHet,"  •*  that  bully-rock  Mars."  This  use  of 
*  bully '  has  ncTer  entirely  passed  away  in  this  country. 
Of  late  it  is  much  heard  among  the  boys,  who  use  it  just 
as  it  is  used  in  the  passages  above  quoted.  The  spell- 
ing <  bully  rook/  a  mere  phonographic  irregularity,  doubt* 
le^  led  to  the  supposition  that  there  was  some  connection 
between  this  word  and  *  rook '  *=  sharper,  cheat. 

p.  S80.    «*What,  haye  /  'scap'd  love  letters  ?**  — The  folio 
omits/. 

^         •*  — -  for  though  loTO  use  reason  for  his  precman " :  - 
Dr.  Johnson's  conjecture  that  we  should  read  •*  his  pAy- 
§ioian  "  probably  hits  the  truth.    See  the  following  line 
in  Sonnet  147:  — 

**  My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love." 

p.  838.    •<  I,  ay,  I  myself/'    So  in  Seneca's  Torn  TVagediM^  — 
«*  And  sith  that  I,  I  Caitife,  I,  abridged  haye  thy  life," 
(ed.  1681,  fol.  78  b,)  — 
where  we  plainly  should  read,  <*  I,  ay,  caitiff,  I." 

p.  M9.    «• if  Fortune  thy /be  were  not, — Nature  thy  Mend  " ; 

— i.  e.,  Mature  being  thy  friend,  and  having  given  thee 
beauty  which  would  grace  higher  fortunes.     FcUttaf 
probably  quotes  here  the  burthen  of  an  old  song:  *'It 
V  Fortune  my  foe  as  distinctly  as  may  be."    Lingua, 
F  2,  ed.  1607.     And  see  the  following  lines  from 
ily's  Woman  in  the  Moone^  Act  I. :  — 

•<  Use  all  these  well,  and  Xatura  is  thy  friend ; 
But  use  them  ill,  and  Nature  is  thy  foe." 

« the  reek  of  a  lime  K0  " :  —  Although  both  folio 

and  4to  read  «Ume-A<tf,"  kUn  is  given  in  all  modem 
editions  — the  very  Cambridge  edition  itself.  See  in 
Withal's  Short  Dietionarie^  16-,  «A  lyme-kyll— Amos 
miearia,"  and  in  Seneca's  Ten  TVoffediet,  — 

M  When  up  he  [Hercules]  stept  on  (Eta  mount,  and  gated 
on  his  kiilf 
Being  layd  aloft  he  brake  the  block,  so  heavy  was  he 
stUL"  Ed.  1681,  fol.  818. 


iS: 
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p.  269.  M—  n  jMSMf  of  laok " :  —  See  Supplementary  Note 
on  •'  A  good  shermsack."    ^ng  Jlimry  JbtiifA,  Part H. 

p.  276.    " and  the  numbers  of  the  genders  " :  —  I  haTe  no 

doubt  tbat  Shakespeare  wrote  ••  thy  genders." 

''         " you  must  be  prmchea  " ;  —  We  should  read, «« be 

ftreeeh&dJ'  Parson  Evatu*$  fiiults  are  not  in  grammar. 
The  text  of  the  folio  is  probably  the  result  of  a  mistake 
of  the  final  #. 

p,386.    *• and  in  that  Mw'*:^  Read  «<  that  <lrv,"  m  tlM 

Note  on  the  passage  plainly  indicates* 


VOL.  nL 

p.  S7.  «*  He  hath  q/f«ndM &tt<  lu  in  a  dream":— I  am  not  sura 
that,  strange  and  contradictory  as  the  original  reading, 
'*He  hath  ha  at  offended"  &c,  seems  to  us,  it  is  not 
warranted  by  the  idSom  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

p.  38.      ** to  fine  the  fault "  :  —  The  Iblio,  '•fsuUitr 

p.  49.  •«Of(A«a0-AoUlii$r  lew  "••—The  critical  canon  referred 
to  in  the  Note  on  this  passage  is  Tyrwhittfs,  not  The- 
obald's. 

"  «<^-.r«0  been  sick  for":  — Read,  •''AoMbeen  sick 
for."  The  folio  has,  « that  longing  have  been  sick  for," 
there  being  an  elision  of  the  pronoun,  which  was  not 
uncommon  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

p.  84.  ••OneofouroonMfi#";— Bead,  «<  our  eovmU,'*  So  the 
folio.  This  is  an  old  form  of  the  word,  still  preeerred  in 
MP^yent  Garden." 


Oomedjf  of  Srron. 

p.  147.  •*  Who  faUinff  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth  " :  —  Read, 
without  a  doubt,  "Who  /ai/%  there,"  &o.  The  two 
drops  are  ••  in  the  ocean,  and  one  seeks  the  other.  It 
does  not  fall  into  the  ocean. 

p.  160.  I  leam  from  Mr.  Halliwell's  folio  Shakespeare  that  my 
conjectural  correction,  **foroed  fallacy,"  is  found  on  iblt 
margins  of  the  Bent  folio. 

p.  182.  **  — ^—  expect  spoon  meat,  and  bespeak  a  long  spoon  " : 
—  Read,  with  Capell, «« so  bespeak,"  &c. 

p.  184.    ** — by  my  long  eon  "t — L  e.,  my  long  •  years.'  Etso 
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at  the  present  day  we  hear  so  many  Englishmen  from  the 
old  country,  of  even  higher  grade  than  Dromio*»t  pro- 
nounce 'ears'  yeart,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Shakespeare  intended  the  pun  which  the  Cambridge  ed- 
itors fint  indicated. 


Mwfh  Ado  about  Nothing. 

p.  356«  **  /nto,  Bey  notmy^  nonny  ** :  —  For  the  hitherto  unsus- 
pected significance  of  this  strange  burthen  see  Florio's 
New  World  of  Wbrda,  ed.  1611 :  *'  FoeaOf  a  grave,  a  pit,  a 
trench.  •  .  •  Used  also  for  a  woman's  pleasure-pit, 
nony-fumyt  or  palace  of  pleasure." 

p.  296.  •«£««  them  be,  m  thehandt  ^ Mwoomft ":  — When  the 
Note  on  this  passage  was  written,  I  had  forgotten,  or  had 
not  observed,  that  Theobald  made  the  same  distribution 
of  the  text.  He,  however,  gave  no  reasons  for  his  de- 
cision. 

LoM^i  Labow'e  Lost* 

p.  8ffd.    '• againtt  gentility  "  : — I  am  of  opinion  that  we 

should  read,  •<  A  dangerous  law ;  —  against  gentility." 

P.S59.    «< until  then,  SU  doum^  Sorrois " : » Bead,  «Sit 

thee  down,"  &o. 

p.  861.    «• for  she  had  a  green  io«  "  .•— L  e.,  a  green  withe, 

th  having  been  pronounced  as  t,  and  a  punning  allusion 
(hitherto  unnoticed  becaiise  of  the  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  th)  being  made  to  the  green  withes  with 
which  Delilah  bound  Samson.    See  Vol.  XII.  p.  481. 

p.  880.  <*  Of  trotting  paritore**  .•—  i.  e.,  apparitors,  who  were 
officers  of  a  bi&op's  court. 

p.  890.  «  Master  Pereon  —  quasi  jMrt-on  " ;  —  As  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  •  person,'  see  YoL  XII.  p.  423. 

p.  894.  ••  In  love  I  hope** :— The  folio  assigns  this  speech  to 
LongamUe,  with  manifest  error. 

p.  897.  «•  T%ou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear  "  :  —  The  author 
of  the  criticism  on  this  edition  in  the  AtUnUie  magazine, 
denying  by  implication  that  the  quantity  and  accent 
proper  here  to  *thou'  make  any  addition  to  this  line 
superfluous,  says  that,  if  read  as  it  is  printed,  *'  the  effect 
would  be  something  of  Uiis  kind :  *  Thou-ou  for  whom 
Jove  would  swear,'  which  would  be  like  the  'bow-wow- 
wow  before  the  Lord'  of  the  country  choirs."  Enjoying 
the  laugh  at  my  own  expense  quite  as  heartily  as  mv 
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eritic  did,  I  do  not  see  that  his  joke  is  fatal  to  my  pros- 
ody. He  must  know  that  the  vowel  sound  in  *  thou '  is 
a  junction  of  ah  and  oo,  the  Italian  a  and  «,  and  that  the 
least  prolongation  of  this  sound  will,  at  a  poet's  need, 
make  the  diphthong  in  •  thou'  fill  the  place  of  a  dissyl- 
able  just  as  manifestly  as  it  does  in  the  following  lines :  — 
'<  For  in  his  male  he  had  a  pil  webere, 
Which  (as  he  said)  was  our  Lady's  veil." 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,    Prol.  1.  696. 

p.  398.  *'Not  you  to  me,"  &c.  I  neglected  to  remark  that 
the  folio  has,  •*  Not  you  by  me,  but  I  betray'd  to  you," 
and  that  the  transposition,  imperatively  required,  was 
suggested  by  Monck  Mason. 

p.  402.    •• of  their  sweet  complexion  crocA;" — •Crack'  here 

means  not  speak  of,  talk,  but  boast ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
commonly  enough  used  with  us  in  the  phrase  *  crack  up.' 
Its  use  to  mean  *  gossip'  is  Lowland  Scotch,  as  in  *<a 
erack  wi'  Monkbarns."  The  Antiquary,  As  to  the  use  of 
« sweet'  here,  instead  of  •  white'  or  •  fair,'  it  is  to  be  no- 
ticed that  in  Shakespeare's  day  and  afterward  complex- 
ion meant,  not  the  tint  of  the  skin,  but  (See  YoL  XI.  169, 
197)  the  whole  physical  being,  what  we  call  now  the  or- 
ganization ;  and  that  it  was  to  the  repulsiveness  of  this 
in  the  Ethiopian,  and  not  to  his  color  only,  that  Shake- 
speare makes  the  King  allude. 

p.  403.  <*  For  when  would  you,  my  lord,*'  &c. :  —  The  most  casual 
reader  must  be  struck  by  the  repetitions  and  want  of  logi- 
cal sequence  in  this  speech ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  we  have  in  the  old  copies  both  what  Shakespeare 
intended  to  strike  out  &om  the  speech,  as  originally  writ- 
ten, and  what  he  substituted.  But  as  there  is  no  gmde, 
except  individual  judgment,  to  determine  which  is  the 
old  and  which  the  new  matter,  the  course  pursued  by 
Capell  and  Mr.  Dyce,  who  omit  six  lines  from  «*For 
when  would  you,  my  Lord,"  &c.,  and  nine  from  «  For 
where  is  any  author,"  &c.,  seems  very  unsafe,  if  not  un 
warrantable. 

p.  409,  " remember  thy  courtesy  ** :  —  Mr,  Howard  Staun- 
ton is  of  opinion  that « remember  thy  courtesy '  was  a  con- 
ventional phrase  for  <pray  you  put  on  your  hat.'  To 
sustain  this  interpretation  he  quotes  three  passages,  of 
which,  upon  examining  the  context  of  each,  it  seems  to 
me  that  only  the  following  one  is  in  point :  **  To  me,  sir  I 
What  do  you  mean  ?  —  Pray  you,  remember  your  eourVey, 
TReads.]  ^To  his  most  selected  friend  Master  Edward 
iCnoweU.'  What  might  the  gentleman's  name  be,  sir, 
that  sent  it }  Nay,  pray  you  be  eover*d.**  Every  Man  sm 
3» 
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hu  Humour.  Act  I.  Sc,  1.  It  may  be  that  this  gives  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  passage  which  is  the  occasion 
of  the  present  Note ;  and  that  also  when  Hamlet  (Act  Y 
Sc.  2)  says  to  Osrio,  '*  But,  I  beseech  you,  remember  —  " 
and  moves  him  to  put  on  his  hat,  he  was  about  to  add, 
**  your  courtesy."  But  by  what  mental  process  such  a 
phrase  came  to  have  such  a  significance  is  past  my  con- 
jecture ;  for,  beyond  a  doubt,  taking  off  the  hat  was  a 
courtesy  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as  it  is  now. 
'<  Let  us  make  a  lawe  that  no  man  put  off  his  hat  or 
eap,  ftc,  &c.  This  is  a  kind  of  courtesy  or  oeremony 
rather  to  be  avoided  than  otherwise  at  table,**  &c.,  &c. 
Florio's  Second  lYuUee,  1691.  Again,  in  Greene's  Tu 
Quoque,  Staines,  who  is  teaching  an  Englishman  Italian 
manners,  says,  "Only,  sir,  this  I  must  condition  you  off: 
in  your  affront  or  salute  never  to  move  your  Hatte :  But 
here,  here  is  your  oourtesie." 

p.  410.    «« shall  paa»  Pompey  the  Great "  :  —  So  the  old 

copies.  The  Cambridge  editors  coi^ecture,  •'  shall  pass 
Of  Pompey,"  &c. 

p.  437.    '* my  griefs  are  dull'* : »  Read,  with  the  old  copies, 

'*  my  grie£s  are  double^"  i.  e.,  heavy,  strong.    So,  — 
<<  a  voice  potential^ 
As  double  as  the  Duke's.'^ 

0M«^,  ActLSc.  1. 

p.  459.    *< which  to  annotanise'*     From  Mr.  Halliwell's 

fblio  edition  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Knight  has  made 
this  correction.  I  was  first  directed  to  it  by  remarking 
the  pronunciation  of  th  as  t.  See  Introduction  to  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  {NoUng)* 


VOL.  IV. 

A  Midiummer-Nighfi  Dreaau 

p.  25.      "[flsrmto,]  for  aught,"  &o.;  — Read,  with  the  4to, 

•*Aff  me,  for  aught,"  &c. 
'/         «  _  the  choice  of  merit ": — Read,  with  the  4to,  "  the 

choice  oifiienda"    My  defence  of  the  folio  text  is  over 

subtle. 
pb  35.      <*  Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea  " :  —  Read, 

**  Or  tfi  the  beached  margent,"  &o.,  with  the  old  copies. 

•  In '  has  been  too  frequently  changed  to  •  on '  in  these 

plays.    It  was  used  as  we  use  <  on : '  it  is  th€  Latin  in  ^ 

upon.    Christ's  great  ezpositfon  of  his  doc^brine  ss  «  The 

Sennon  in  the  Mount." 
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p.  36.  "The  human  mortals  want"  &c. : — To  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  suggeation,  <«  The  human  mortals  chatU,'* 
&c.»  I  do  not  remember.  In  any  case,  I  eannot  regard  it 
as  having  even  the  least  plausibility. 

p.  40.  •<  I  know  a  bank  v>hsre  the  wild  thyme  blows  " :  <—  I 
am  now  much  inclined  to  doubt  that  Shakespeare  could 
use  <  where'  to  fill  the  place  of  two  syllables,  the  §9oond 
of  which  would  be  accented.  *  Whereon'  might  be  well 
received  into  the  text. 

p.  41.  "LuU'd  in  these  bawen":  —  I  yielded  too  readily  to 
the  plausibility  of  the  reading  found  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632.  Read,  with  tlie  old  copies,  «Lull'd  in 
these ,/foi0«r»;"  <in'  having,  of  course,  the  sense  of  upon. 

p.  49.      •« and  let  him  hold  his  fingers,"  &c. :  —  The  folio, 

••flrlet,"&c. 

p.  53.  <*  I  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  good  Master 
Mustardpseed": — Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  recent  edition,  fir»t 
pointed  out  that  the  old  copies  accidentally  omit  *  of '  in 
this  speech.  See  Bottom't  two  preceding  speeches.  A 
trifling  change  in  the  plate  enables  me  to  profit  by  this 
suggestion. 

p.  67.  "—^  against  she  doth  appear  " :— The  reading,  **  she 
do,**  &c.,  is  from  the  4t08. 

p.  71.  *<  So  doth  the  woodbmB,*'  &c. :— There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  names  woodbine  and  honeysuckle  were  applied 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  if  indeed  they  are  not  now  ap- 
plied, to  the  same  vine.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of 
honeysuckle,  very  distinct,  mentioned  by  Dodoens  in  his 
Htrbalt  a  translation  of  which  was  published  in  1678. 
Perhaps  one  was  called,  or  has  since  come  to  be  called, 
*  woodbine,'  and  the  other,  'honeysuckle.'  I  certainly 
have  heard  country  folk  thus  distinguish  them. 

p.  70.  xAndAtfdMMdusfollow'*:— ThefolioandBoberts's 
4to  omit  •  he,'  as  well  as  •  did.' 

p.  80.      •• what  abridgment  have  you  }** — The  suggestion 

that  here  *  abridgment'  means  brief,  though  plausible,  is 
not  sound.  In  Hamlet^  Act  II.  Sc.  2,  the  prince  calls  the 
players  his  'abridgment.'  We  have  evidently  lost  the 
meaning  with  this  use  of  the  word. 

p.  86.  <*  Now  is  the  moral  down  "  :  —  The  Note  uj^on  this 
passage  assumes  too  subtle  a  meaning.  MiaraX  is  prob- 
ably right ;  or  perhaps  *  moral '  is  a  misprint  for  *  too//.' 

Tk$  MereheuU  of  Vmtieo. 

p.  168.  " fafui-thieves  and  too^sr-thieves  " :  —  By  an  over- 
tight,  I  neglected  to  quote  ••  Notable  ptrate»  thou  salt 
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water  thief;*'  {TtoOfth  Night,  Act  V.  So.  1,)  in  support 
of  the  transposition  made  here,  which  I  have  since  dis- 
coTered  in  the  •< List"  of  the  oorroctionfl  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632. 

p.  175.  "  Will  be  worth  a  Jbwm  eye  "• :  —  In  support  of  this 
reading,  add  to  the  Note  the  following  passages :  — 

"  And  so  did  bastard  Astrey,  too,  whose  mother  was 
a  Jewr     Golding*s  Ovid,  Book  Y.  fol.  57  b.   1612. 

**And  after  certain  days,  when  Felix  came  with  his 
wife  Drusilla,  which  was  a  Jew** 

AcU  xxiy.  24.  Authorized  translation,  ed.  1611. 

p.  203.    •• an  egwU  yoke  of  love  "  :  —  Read,  •*  an  $gal 

yoke,"  &c. 

AMTouUk^  It. 

p.  315.  *<  Atalanta's  better  part " :  —  Some  doubt  has  been  ex- 
pressed a^  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  given  ir. 
the  Note  upon  it.  But  there  should  be  none.  Atalanta's 
legs  are  meant.  The  word  *  parts '  was  specially  applied 
to  the  lower  limbs  of  women. 

**  And  Isst  of  all  (though  couered)  stretched  out  her  round 
cleane  foote. 
Supporter  of  that  buildiug  brave,  of  beautious  forme  the 

roote. 
The  rest  (and  better  part)  lay  bid.    Yet  what  was  to  be 

scene 
To  make  one  lose  his  liberty  enough  and  more  had 
beene." 

ifofiottT*!  Academy t  1610,  Part  HI.  p.  97. 
I  have  at  hand  a  dozen  more  such  examples  in  point. 

p.  854.     ** which  are  your  only  prologues,"  &c. :  —  Read, 

with  the  old  copies,  "  which  are  the  only  prologues,"  &t. 
The  old  idiom  was  *'  the  only  "  where  we  now  say  <•  only 
the." 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

p.  398.  **  Go  by,  St,  Jeronimy" : — Mr.  Keightley  proposes  to 
read,  ••  Sr,  or  Signior  Jeronimy."  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  this  is  the  correct  reading. 

p.  440.     " like  to  moee  in  the  ehine  "  ;  —  Qood  reason  why 

I  could  not  understand  this  phrase.  It  is  corrupt.  Read, 
•^  mourn  in  the  chine."  See  Urquharfs  translation  of 
Rabelais :  **  In  our  Abbey  we  never  study  for  fear  of  the 
mumps,  which  disease  in  horses  is  called  mourning  in  the 
chine:*  Book  L  Chap.  39. 
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VOL,  V. 
AlTt  WeB  that  Ends  WeU, 

p.  19.  •«Toii  shall  find  of  the  King  a  husband'*  :•<* This  ctt 
hardly  be  distinguished  as  a  l^ench  construction.  *  Of 
was  used  two  or  three  centuries  ago  Tery  much  in  tiiis 
manner  by  many  English  writers.  In  the  Note,  read, 
"  Fouf  trouoeres  de^vt  le  Roi^"  &c. 

p.  S2.      «  ThU  his  good  melancholy,"  &e. :  — Read,  — 

••  Let  me  not  live  — 
Thua  his  good  melancholy  oft  began,"  &c. 

And  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Staunton  suggests,  in  the  next  line 
below,  <•  When  wit  was  out." 

p.  50.  "  War  is  no  strife " :  —  Read,  "  Wan  is,"  &c.  See  «•  is 
there  not  wars  ?  "     Second  Part  Henry  IV.,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  79.      «« make  rope'e  in  eueh  a  ecarre  " :  —  Since  the  Note 

on  this  line  (in  which  Mr.  Dyce  reads,  *•  make  hopee  in 
such  a  ease")  was  stereotyped,  I  have  met  with  an  im- 
portant passage  which  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that 
the  text  should  not  be  disturbed,  although  it  cannot  be 
explained.  In  the  old  play,  lAngua^  or  the  Combat  of  the 
Tongue^  in  the  first  edition.  Act  I.  So.  6,  Sig.  B,  Taetus, 
having  found  LingtuCe  crown  and  robe,  which  she  lays 
in  his  way,  puts  them  on,  assumes  them  as  his  due,  and 
with  them  royal  airs ;  and  he  says,  ^ 

**  Peasants  Fie  curb  your  head-strong  impudence. 
And  make  you  tremble  when  the  Lyon  roares, 
Yea  [ye]  earth-bred  wormes,  O  for  a  looking  glasse : 
Poets  will  write  whole  volumes  of  this  ecarre** 
Now,  here  we  hsTe  the  same  word,  with  exactly  the  same 
spelling ;  and  in  both  passages  the  word  refers  to  a  star- 
tling event  or  emergency.    It  seems  quite  impossible  that 
exactly  the  same  arrangement  of  types  should  have  been 
fortuitous  in  both  instances.    In  Mr.  Collier's  edition  of 
Dodsle/s  Old  Plays,  1825,  the  line  is  printed,  **  Poets 
will  write  whole  volumes  of  this  change"  with  a  note  by 
him  to  the  effect  that,  ••  •  Poets  will  write  whole  volumes 
of  this  tear*  was  the  reading  of  the  edition  of  this  work 
in  1780 ;  but  it  is  mere  nonsense :  the  true  word  has  been 
supplied  from  the  old  copies.    C."    Which  *'  old  copies  " 
furnished  this  reading  does  not  appear :  the  original  edi- 
tion, which  only  I  possess,  we  have  seen,  was  not  among 
-     them ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  had  Mr.  Collier  con- 
■ttlted  the  first  edition,  and  remembered  the  obscure  pas- 
itt  Affe  WeU  that  Ends  Well,  he  would  have  been 
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80  confident  as  to  his  <  change/  which  is,  besides,  not  Ter) 
well  suited  to  the  context.  If  *  scarre '  must  be  accepted 
in  the  sense  of  emergency,  or  a  similar  sense,  the  change 
of  <  rope's  to  *  hopes'  is  more  than  plausible. 

p*  80*      *< he  ha»  sworn  to  marry  me  "  :  —  The  original 

reads,  •*  he  had  sworn,*'  &o.  —  an  error  of  the  press  hith- 
erto unnoticed.  Bertram  says,  earlier  in  the  Scenct  **  How 
haoe  I  sworn ; "  and  note  in  this  speech  Diana* $  declara- 
tion, <•  therefore  I  will  lie,"  ftc. 

p«  106.  ^^FSnd  him,  and  bring  him  hiihar" :  ~~  After  this  ordet 
from  the  King,  there  should  be  a  stage  direction,  BxH  an 
attendant,  which  Mr.  Dyoe  has  added. 


TioOfth  Night. 

p.  198.    « ni  get  them  all  three  aU  ready  " :  —  Mr.  Dyce 

says,  with  great  plausibility,  «read  *all  three  ready**' 
The  folio  hsis,  «  all  three  already;  "  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able, though  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  certain  for  a  change 
in  the  text,  that  the  latter  •  all,'  or  <  al,'  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  first. 

p.  206.  «*  My  yellow  stockings  " :  —  The  folio  has,  «« T%y  yellow 
stockings."  The  emendation,  which  is  Mr.  W.  N.  Lett- 
som's,  appears  imperative.  For  not  only  has  Olivia  **  no 
idea  that  Malvolio  is  quoting  the  letter,"  as  Mr.  Lettsom 
remarks,  but  she  is  entirely  ignorant  that  he  has  received 
any  letter,  and  the  pronoun  in  the  second  person  addressed 
to  her,  can  to  her  mean  only  herself;  and  therefore,  when 
Maholio  quotes,  •'  Go  to,  thou  art  made,"  &c.,  she  replies, 
**  Am  /  made } "  And  Uien,  too,  the  hiuior  of  the  Scene, 
which  with  the  old  misprint  depends  only  on  Malvolio** 
conceit,  becomes  stupendous  by  this  logical  bringing  in 
of  the  Countess's  supposition  that  her  steward  talks  to  her 
about  her  stockings  and  her  garters ! 

p.  211.     '< too  unchary  on*t "  .*  —  Read,  with  Theobald, 

**  too  unchary  out"  Olivia  might  lay  her  love,  but  not 
her  honor,  upon  a  heart  of  stone.  The  misprint  is  an 
easy  one  to  be  made. 

p.  222.  "  Nay,  I  9m  for  aU  waten  " ;  —  There  have  been  vari- 
ous comments  upon  this  passage,  none  of  which  have 
been  accepted  as  satisfiictory.  The  Clown*§  meaning  is 
plain  enough,  without  comment ;  but  is  not  his  allusion 
to  the  *  Waterologers,'  who  were  the  sovereign  quacks  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  later,  although 
their  absurd  pretensions  were  made  the  subject  of  con- 
stant ridicule }    See  the  following  passage  in  the  Satire 
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on  the  People's  Physitian  in  Whltlock's  SSootomia,  or  Ob- 
HTVoHana  on  the  Present  Marmere  of  the  English,  London, 
1654  :  *<  —  or  at  most,  if  his  English  Library  can  furnish 
him  with  but  the  conflised  Notions  of  some  Diseases,  and 
he  can  but  discourse  them  to  Jit  all  Waters^  their  Patient 
is  ready  to  admire  and  cry,"  &c.  P.  64. 


The  Wintoi'e  Tale. 

p.  294.  <*  By  all  their  influeneee  " :  —  I  think  it  more  than  prob* 
able  that  the  true  text  is,  <•  By  all  their  influenoe,"  The 
rhythm  demands  but  three  syllables,  and  the  addition  of 
a  superfluous  •  was  common  enough.  See  the  Note  on 
**  Servile  to  all  the  skyey  tf|/Iti«naM."  Measure  for  Meas' 
«rtf,  Act  nL  Sc.  1. 

p.  800.  **ril  keep  my  stableSf'*  &c.  t-^Mr.  Staunton  explains 
this  passage,  ••  I'll  fasten,  bar  up  my  stables,"  saying  that 
the  allusion  is  to  the  unnatural  passions  of  Semiramis. 
The  suggestion  is  Tery  ingenious  and  plausible,  but  I 
think  oyer  subtle  and  far-ietcbed.  Would  Shakespeare 
have  made  so  remote  an  allusion  so  obscurely?  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  that  he  would.  But  *  keep '  may  well 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  bar,  defend ;  and  in  that  case  is 
not  the  allusion  rather  to  these  passages  of  Jeremiah }  — 
<•  They  were  fed  ^s  horses  in  the  morning :  every  one 
neighed  after  his  neighbor's  wife."  Chap.  v.  8.  "I  have 
seen  thy  adulteries  and  thy  neighings."  I  doubt  if  Shake- 
speare knew  the  whole  story  of  Semiramis. 

p.  316.  **  With  what  encounter  eo  vneurrent"  &c. :  —  <  Uncur- 
rent'  is  the  only  difficult  word  in  this  passage.  May  it 
not  be  a  misprint  for  *  bcourrent '  f  **  Another  ridiculous 
foole  of  Venice  thought  his  shoulders  and  buttocks  were 
made  of  glasse,  wherefore  he  shunned  all  oeourrents,  and 
never  did  sit  downe  to  meat,"  &c.  Optie  Qlaese  of  Hu- 
tnorSf  p.  139.  Bacon  used  *  oeourrent '  in  the  sense  of  in- 
cident.   See  Webster's  JMetionary, 

p.  325.    «• a  ^  or  a  child  " :  —  Steevens's  definition  of 

<  child '  K  a  girl,  has  been  adopted  in  two  or  three  re- 
cently published  glossaries;  but  the  authors  of  these 
works  have  cited  in  support  of  that  gloss  always  and 
only  this  very  passage !  I  offer  them  instead  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  fiimish  the  only  instance  known 
to  me  in  which  •  child'  may  possibly  mean  girl  distinct 
tiTely:  — 

••  The  gentlemen  whose  titles  you  have  bought 
Lose  all  their  Ikthers  toil  within  a  day, 
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While  Hob,  your  son,  and  Sib  [Isabella],  your  nut 

browne  child 
▲re  gentlefolks,  and  gentles  are  beguird." 

Greene's  James  the  Fourth^  p.  146,  ed.  Byce. 

But  notice  here  the  rhyme  needed  for  •  beguil'd,'  and  see 
in  the  passage  quoted  below,  from  King  Lear^  son  and 
child  both  used  to  mean  a  man  child,  ^ua.  In  regard 
to  my  reading  in  this  passage,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Daly,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York, 
a  careful  and  discriminating  student  of  Shakespeare,  said 
to  me,  in  support  of  the  old  reading,  that  he  had  been 
told  by  a  Warwickshire  man  that  in  that  county  *  child' 
was  used  to  mean  a  girl.  But  see  that  Greene,  a  War- 
wickshire man,  in  the  tale  makes  the  seeking  for  the  pap 
and  crying — acts  common,  of  course,  to  babes  of  bodi 
sexes -^unmistakable  signs  that  this  one  was  **a  childe; " 
and  Warwickshire  Shakespeare,  in  King  Lear^  Act  I.  Sc.  2, 
has  this  passage :  '*  This  villain  of  mine  comes  under  the 
prediction ;  there's  ton  against  fiither :  the  king  falls  from 
bias  of  nature ;  there's  father  against  child,'*  *  Child,'  too, 
is  used  in  this  play  by  this  very  Shepherd,  both  before 
and  after  the  passage  in  question,  in  the  general  sense  of 
infant.  Would  Shakespeare,  after  having  put  the  word 
in  this  sense  in  the  mouth  of  the  peasant,  have  used  it 
afterward  in  another  and  a  distinctive  sense,  when  *  girl ' 
or  *  wench'  would  have  answered  the  purpose  just  as 
well,  and  when  Greene,  in  the  passage  wh^ch  he  was 
dramatizing,  and  which  he  had  before  him,  used  it  merely 
to  mean  an  infant,  a  human  child,  aa  opposed  to  "  a  little 
god"?  In  the  Pt-omptorium  Parvulorum,  < child'  is  de- 
fined, pueTt  infana.  And  finally,  in  Wise's  Glossary  of 
Words  sHtt  used  in  Warmckshire  to  be  found  in  Shah^fere, 
London,  1861,  Child  sa  girl,  does  not  appear,  although 
Childing  s«  to  bring  forth  a  child,  does.  It  would  seem 
that  Steevens's  hearsay  and  the  Warwickshire  man's  tes- 
timony must  yield  to  Shakespeare,  to  Greene's  novel 
which  Shakespeare  was  using,  Wise's  Warwickshire 
Glossary,  and  to  the  usage  of  all  the  ballad  writers. 

ii.  884.  **  — —  noofTi,  I  think,  to  shew  myself  a  glass  "  :  —  Mr 
Dyce  remarks,  that  the  passage,  with  the  reading  *  sworn, 
cannot  possibly  mean  that  Perdita  thinks  Floriul,  in  don- 
ning a  swain's  costume,  to  have  sworn  to  show  her  a  re- 
flex of  her  own  condition,  because  **  the  word  *  myself* 
at  once  refutes  it."  I  cannot  but  think  that  my  honored 
friend  Mr.  Dyce  forgot,  when  he  wrote  this  note,  that  <  my- 
self' was  and  is  continually  used  only  as  a  strong  *  me.' 

p.  341.  ** break  a  tovi\.jape  "  :  —  The  Note  upon  this  pas- 
sage is  inexact  in  saying  that  *jape'  did  not  mean  a  jest. 
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It  was  used  in  tliat  sense,  but  was  by  no  means  confined 
thereto.  It  was  coarse  slang  of  a  rerj  wide  signification. 
See  Florio's  Dictionary  in  v.  Fbttere, 

p.  365.  •*  — -  and  admiring  the  nothing  of  it " :  —  i.  e.,  tht 
noHnpt  &Cm  such  haring  been  the  pronunciation  of  'noth- 
ing/ and  a  pun  being  intended  here,  as  in  the  name  of 
Much  Ado  tAout  Nothing, 

p.  877.     ** thou  art  no  to/?  feUow  of  thy  hands  " ;  —  In  this 

phrase,  so  common  among  our  early  writers,  I  am  now 
eouTinced  that  my  first  impression  was  right,  and  that 
« hands'  is  put  metaphorically  for  bodily  strength. 


VOL.  VI. 
King  John, 

PL  45.  <«  This  widow* d  lady  " :  —  When  I  wrote  the  Note  upon 
this  passage  I  foigot  the  story  of  the  "  widow  woman  " 
and  her  cruse  of  ou,  told  in  the  serenteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  book  of  Kmgt,    The  old  reading  must  stand. 

King  Riehard  the  Second. 

1  should  hare  remarked  that  certain  unimportant  Tana 
tions  of  the  4to  of  1615  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Notes  on 
this  play, 
p  210.    "  We  at  time  of  year  •' ;  —  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  true  reading  is  **  at  time  of  vere ; "  vere  being  ver  » 
spring.    See  Skelton's  verses  on  Time :  — 
**  The  rotys  take  theyr  sap  in  time  of  vere; 
In  time  of  somer,  flowers  fresh  and  grene ; 
In  time  of  harvest  men  their  come  shere ; 
In  time  of  winter  the  north  wynde  waxeth  kene, 
So  bytterly  bytynge  the  flowres  be  not  sene." 
But  see  the  following  passage  in  Andrew  Borde's  Boke  of 
the  Introduction  of  &towledge .-  '*  In  the  Porest  of  St.  Leon- 
ardes  in  Southsex  there  dothe  never  sing  Nightingale, 
although  the  Foreste  rounde  about  in  time  of  yeare  b  re- 
plenyshed  with  Nightingales."    But  might  not  the  same 
easy  misprint  have  been  made  here  ? 

King  Henry  the  Fourth,    Part  L 

p.  S68.  "  Nor  moody  begmrs  "  :  —  The  4tos  of  1598  and  1599 
have,  "  Nor  muddy  beggars,"  which  may  be  the  true  text. 
•  Moody'  and  •  muddy '  were  pronounced  alike. 

VOL.  I.  4 
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Ebuf  Hewnf  the  fburth.     Part  U. 

p.  431,  <i  —.^  I  would  I  might  never  tpU  white  again" :  —The 
following  passage  from  Urquhart's  translation  of  Rabelais 
seems  to  show  that  *  to  spit  white,'  meant  to  be  thirsty ; 
a  Tery  appropriate  sense  here :  **  —  for  every  man  found 
himself  so  altered  and  a-dry  with  drinking  these  flat 
wines,  that  they  did  nothing  but  spit,  and  that  as  dry  as 
Maltha  cotton ;  saying.  We  have  of  the  Pantagruel,  and 
our  throats  are  salted."    Book  II.  Chap.  7. 

p.  454.  *•  Sneak's  noise*':  —  i.  e.,  Sneak's  band  of  music. 
'  Noise '  was  commonly  used  in  this  sense. 

p.  496.  "  A  good  aherris  sack  " ;  —  The  following  decision  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  made  A.  D.  1648,  a  pe- 
riod quite  near  enough  to  Shakespeare's  day  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  as  to  what  sack  was.  Parmenter 
V.  Cresy,  Trinity  Term,  23  Car.  I.  Defendant  promised  to 
deliver  to  plaintiff  so  many  pipes  of  sack  which  he  had 
then  lying  in  a  cellar.  Decided,  inter  aUa,  that  defendant 
must  show  plaintiff  the  wine  in  the  cellar,  <•  to  the  intent 
that  he  might  make  his  choice,  which  is  not  to  be  of  the 
species  of  Saok^  viz.,  whether  Canary  or  Sherry,  etcetera^  for 
then  indeed  the  Plaintiff  should  [i.  e.,  wouldj  have  made 
his  choice  before  he  could  have  requested  delivery,  but 
of  the  goodness  of  it."  Aleyn's  Select  Cases  in  Banco 
Begis,  22,  23,  24  Car.  I.  fol.  London,  1681.  Plainly, 
therefore,  sack  was  not  a  «♦  brewage,"  but  any  kind  of 
dry  wine,  and  was  kept  in  pipes  in  cellars ;  and,  conse* 
quently,  Faistaff  could  not  have  requested  Bardolph  to 
••  hrew"  him  a  pottle  (or  measure)  of  sack.  «  Sack,'  al- 
though strictly  applicable  to  anv  kind  of  dry  wine,  seems 
to  have  been  generally  applied  only  to  sherry;  just  as 
•  corn,*  which  is  a  generic  word  appUcable  to  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  or  maize,  is  applied  in  Great  Britain  specially  to 
wheat,  the  principal  grain  there ;  but  in  the  Umted  States 
to  maize,  the  grain  which  is  most  important  to  the  peonle 
there  in  their  daily  life. 


VOL.  vn. 

ESng  Henry  the  Fifth, 

p.  107.  *<  Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer  " :  —  There 
can  be  no  doubt;  that  this,  the  ol^  reading  is  oorreol. 
See  in  Browne's  Pastorals,  — 

«i  Things  worthy  their  aceeptf  our  offering."    IL  5. 
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IRng  Henry  the  Biadh,    Part  L 

p.  152.  ••  He  ne'er  ^  up  his  hand  but  conquered" :— Per- 
haps it  should  have  been  noticed  that  this  form  of  the 
preterite  was  in  common  use  in  the  Elizabethan  era. 
•*  When  Jesus  then  lift  up  his  eyes."  John  yi.  5  ;  and  so 
the  earlier  translations. 


King  Rmry  the  Sixth,    Part  IL 

p.  281.  " our  supplications  in  the  ouill" :  —  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Athenmnn  of  February  27, 1864, 
suggests  that  **ia.  the  quill"  means  together,  ex  eompaoto 
ageres  and  supports  lus  gloss  by  a  reference  to  Ains- 
worth's  Latin  Dictionary,  ed.  1773. 

p.  377.  ''So  He  thou  there,"  &c. :  —  The  4to  of  1619  has,  *•  So 
lie  thou  there,  and  tun^le  in  thy  blood." 


VOL.  vnL 
Sing  Richard  the  Third. 

p.  180.    **Of  you,  and  you.  Lord  Rivers,  and  of  Doreet** t^ 
Read,  according  to  the  suggestion  in  the  Note,  *<  Of  you, 
Lord  Rirers,  and,  Dorset,  of  you.'* 

King  Henry  the  Eighth, 

p.  826.    «<  Must  fetch  hun  in  hepapere"  .—This,  the  old,  read- 
ing b  the  true  text. 

•<  Set  is  the  soveraigne  Sunne  did  shine  when  papered 
last  our  penne." 

Albion'e  England,  Chap.  80,  ed.  1606. 


VOL.  IX. 
f 

CorioUmua, 

p.  178.  *• «— —  the  store-house  and  the  shop  **: —  As  to  the  true 
meaning  of  <  shop,'  see  these  lines  from  Juliana  Bemers' 
Boke  of  St.  Albans,— 
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**  Our  Lorde  that  shope  both  sonne  and  mone 
'Lend  us  spending  in  our  purse."  Sig.  e.  6. 

*  Workshup '  is  a  pleonasm. 

244.  «  Tent  in  my  cheeks  "  :  —  The  following  passage  from 
a  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  whose  name  I  do  not 
remember,  (it  has  been  torn  off  the  bottom  of  mj  mem- 
orandum,) strongly  supports  the  text  and  the  explana- 
tion of  it  given  in  the  Note :  — 

" doting  sires 

Carped  and  cared  to  have  them  lettered ; 
But  their  kind  college  from  the  teat  did  tentt 
And  forced  them  wedk  before  they  weaned  were." 
Here  *  tent'  plainly  means  take. 

^  170.     **  —  but  hs  hat  a  merit " ;  —  Two  half  lines  or  more 
seem  to  have  been  lost  before  these  words. 

"  Hath  not  a  Umib  so  evident  as  a  chair"  &c. :  —  The 
/reater  part  of  the  Note  upon  this  passage  is  superfluous. 
The  passage  is  far  from  being  so  obscure  as  it  appeared 
to  me  when  looked  at  through  a  cloud  of  commentary. 
Aufidiua  is  impressing  upon  his  hearers  the  consequences 
of  Coriolantu't  inflexible,  impracticable  nature.  He  tells 
them  that  our  virtue  lies  in  Uie  interpretation  of  the  time, 
that  is,  we  roust  be  rated  according  to  the  disposition  of 
those  around  us ;  as  Rosaline  says  that  •*  a  jest's  prosper- 
ity lies  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
of  him  that  makes  it."  He  then  adds,  as  a  corollary,  uiat 
power,  self-sufficient  and  self-complacent,  has  not  so  sure, 
so  manifest,  a  grave  as  the  very  seat  of  authority  to  which 
its  deeds  have  raised  it,  and  which  its  over-weening  ego- 
tism is  likely  to  use  in  such  a  manner  as  to  alienate  those 
to  whom  it  owes  its  elevation. 


VOL.  XI. 
King  Lear, 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  notice  more  of  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  first  two  quarto  copies  of  this  play 
(both  published  in  the  same  year)  than  are  mentioned  in 
the  Notes.  A  careful  collation  ?f  the  originals  with  each 
other  and  with  the  folio  has  led  me  to  suspect  that  no 
other  editor  has  had  the  opportunity  or  taken  the  trouble 
of  performing  this  laborious  but  interesting  task  with 
thoroughness.  The  variations  are  very  numerous,  and 
most  of  them  are  not  very  important.  In  the  large  ma- 
jority of  instances  they  are  unimportant ;  and  the  readings 
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peculiar  to  the  qaartos  are  almost  inyariably  inferior  to 
those  of  the  folio.  Only  those  are  mentioned  which  are 
of  some  real  significanoe.  The  4to  which  has  no  place 
of  sale  mentioned  upon  the  title  page  is  called  the  second. 

p.  207.    ** for  guaUHn  are  so  weighed  " :  —  The  4tos,  •<  foi 

egwUUies"  &c. 
r.  209.     ••  Where  nature  doth  taith  merU  challenge  "  :  —  The 

4t08,  "  Where  merU  doth  mo»t  challenge  U" 

"  •*  [S»r]  I  am  made  of  thai  nif  metal  as  my  sister  "  :  — 
The  folio  omits  •  Sir:  The  4tos  hare,  *•  of  M«  self  whm 
metal  that  my  sister  if." 

p.210.    "Than  that  don/arr*d  on QonerU ":— The  4t08,  <'Thaa 

that  confinned:*  &c. 
p.  212.    «<  O,  -vassal  mUereamt " ;  —  The  4toe,  «<  yaasal  recreasu:* 
p.  213.    "  Reroke  thy  ^  " ;  —  The  4tos,  "  Revoke  thy  doom:* 
"         "  Fiv  days  we  do  allot  thee  " :  —  The  4toB,  "  Fowt 
days,"  &c. ;  and  in  the  next  line,  «<  on  the  flfi^' 

"  «  Freedom  lives  hence  "  :  —  The  4tos,  «« Friemdehip  lives 
hence ; "  and  in  the  next  line,  "  The  gods  to  their  pro-- 


p.  216.  ••  When  it  is  mingled  with  regarded'  ftc. :  —  The  4tos, 
«  When  it  ia  mingled  with  retpeetey 

p.  220.    <• and  fiithers  deelin*d,  the  &ther":  — The  4tos, 

•'  and  f&thers  declining,  hie  &ther." 

p.  222.  **  Thafe  my  fear ": -^  The  4tos,  <«Thaf8  my  fear, 
brother:* 

p.  223.  •* To  hold  my  eauree" :— The  4t08,  perfecting  the  verse^ 
"  To  hold  my  very  course:* 

p.  230.    ** if  I  had  a  monopoly  ont,  they  would  have  part 

on't,  and  loade  too  "  :  —  Read,  *•  and  ladiea  too."  This  is 
the  reading  of  the  first  4to,  and  gives  the  true  text,  as  the 
whole  context  shows.  Ladies  were  as  fond  of  speculat- 
ing in  monopolies  in  England  in  Shakespeare's  time  as  in 
South  Sea  stock  in  John  Law's,  or  as  nowadays  they  are 
said  to  be  of  taking  shares  in  blockade  runners.  Besides, 
see  the  last  word  in  the  sentence.  This  passage  is  not  in 
the  folio ;  and  editors  say  that  **  the  old  conies  give  loade 
and  lodee ;  "  Mr.  Collier  censuring  those  who  read  ladiee 
«<  without  the  slightest  authority,  .  .  .  when  the  old 
copies  have  not  a  word  about  ladies."  But  of  Mr. 
Loiox's  copies  of  the  two  editions  of  1608,  the  one  with 
the  place  of  sale  named  in  the  imprint  has,  "  and  Ladies 
too ; "  the  other,  *•  and  lodes  too." 

p.  230.  •*  Let  it  be  to :  I  have  another  daughter  "  :  —  The  4t08. 
<•  Teat  %**t  come  to  this  t     Yet  I  have  left  a  daughter  " 
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p.  241.    •• the  rnengwfi  gods " :  —  The  4t08  ha^e  "the  re- 

wngwoe  gods." 
tt        •<  Bringing   the   murtherooB  ooward "  :  —  The  4toe, 
«<  murtherous  oaUiff," 

"        «* toouUthensMMo/":  — The  4t08,  "ootiltf  the  fv- 

poture/' 

p.  242.  ••  To  have  the  expense  and  waste  of  his  revenues" :  — 
The  first  4to  has,  **  the  toaste  and  spoyl,"  &c.  The  sec- 
ond 4to,  <*To  have  these -^  and  waste  of  this  his  revenues.*' 

p.  244.    <«  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend  "  :  —  The  4toB,  •<  Good 

eoen"  &c. 
p.  248.    "When  he,  compact"  :^Thie  4tos,  ••When  he,  con- 

jtiikJ<." 

p.253.  ••  7%a^,«ir,  which  seeks,"  ftc.:— Read,  •<2%a^«^which 
seeks,"  &c.,  without  the  commas. 

p.  264.  "  They  are  sick  ?  M^  are  weary  ?  "  —  Read,  with  the 
4toa,  **  They're  sick  }  they're  weary  ? " 

ft         **  Fiery  f  what  quality  ?"  — The  4tos,   **  What  JUry 
quality?" 

p.  310.  "I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mt'iui".*  — The  4t08, 
**perfeet  in  my  mind,'* 

p.  817.  ••More  than  in  your  addition" :^ The  4t08,  ''in  your 
adoanoemeni," 

p.  822.  ••  Never  (O  fault f)  revealed  myself":  — The  4tos, 
"  Never  (O  father  /)  "  &c.,  which  may  well  be  the  true 
text,  and  which  has  a  tenderness  not  found  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  folio. 

VOL.  xn. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra* 

p.  86.  •*  And  made  their  bends  adominys  " : — Read,  of  course, 
"  And  make  their  bends,  adoring"  as  the  Note  requires. 

p.  llfi.     •• how  honourable "  .* — Read,  ••  how  honowraUy" 
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MEMOIRS    OF 
WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE. 


ALTHOUGH  Wyiiam  Shakespeare  was  a  populaf 
actor  and  author,  and  the  Mend  of  many  persons 
of  distinction  in  his  day,  few  particulars  of  his  personal 
life  have  come  down  to  posterity.  Tradition  and  the 
allusions  of  his  contemporaries  furnish  us  with  little  in- 
formation in  regard  to  him ;  and  much  of  that  little  we 
owe  to  the  reverential  care  of  another  actor,  Thomas 
Betterton,  who  visited  Shakespeare's  native  place,  prob- 
ably between  1670  and  1675,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  gathering  materials  for  his  biography.  All  that  he 
learned  was  probably  embodied  by  Nicholas  Howe  in  the 
account  of  the  poet's  life  which  appeared  in  Rowe's  edi- 
tion, published  in  1709.  The  laborious  investigations 
of  Malone  and  others  during  the  succeeding  century  and  a 
half  have  added  to  our  little  stock  of  knowledge  upon  this 
interesting  subject.  But  what  we  know,  what  is  prob- 
able, and  the  poet's  own  works,  may  enable  us  to  trace, 
at  least,  the  general  course  of  his  life's  imeventful  story 


Warwickshire,  in  Old  England,  seems  to  have  been 
the  favorite  haunt,  if  it  were  not  the  ancestral  soil,  of  a 
family  whose  name  more  than  any  other  in  our  tongue 
sounds  of  battle  and  tells  of  knightly  origin.    It  is  possi* 

(ui) 
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ble,  indeed,  that  Shakespeare  is  a  corruption  of  some 
name  of  more  peaceful  meaning,  and  therefore  mayhap 
(so  bloody  was  ambition's  very  lowest  step  of  old)  of 
humbler  derivation ;  for  in  the  irregular,  phonographic 
spelling  of  antiquity  it  appears  sometimes  as  Chack$per 
and  Skaxpur,  But  upon  such  an  uncertain  foundation  it 
b  hardly  safe  even  to  base  a  doubt ;  and  as  the  martial 
accents  come  down  to  us  from  the  verge  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  we  may  safely  assume  that  a  name  thus 
spoken  in  chivahric  days  was  not  without  chivalric  sig 
nificance.* 

The  Shakespeares,  however,  seem  never  to  have  risen 
to  the  rank  of  heraldic  gentry,  or  to  have  established 
themselves  firmly  among  the  landholders  of  the  county. 
An  old  register  of  the  Quild  of  Saint  Anne  of  Kndle  in 
Warwickshire,  which  goes  back  to  1407,  shows  that 
among  many  Shakespeares,  in  whose  eternal  welfare  the 
brothers  and  sisters  were  led  to  concern  themselves. 


*  The  manner  In  which  Um  ntm%  fM  fpellad  In  th*  old  rsoordi  varlM 
almott  to  th«  extremo  capacity  of  ▼arioot  letten  to  produce  a  iioand  approx* 
imating  to  that  of  the  name  as  we  pronoaneo  it.  It  appears  as  Cbaeksper, 
Shaxpnr,  Bbaxper,  Schaksper,  Scbakesper,  Sebakspere,  Scbakespeire,  8ehak*> 
•peyr,  Shagspere,  Saspere,  Shazpere,  Bhaxpeare,  Shaxsper,  Shazspera,  Sbax*- 
spare,  Shakspere,  Sfaakspaar,  Shakspeere,  Schakspear,  Shackspeare,  Shacks 
speaie,  Shackespere,  Shakspeyr,  Shaksper,  Shakespere,  Shakytpera,  Sbak^ 
saper,  Shakeapire,  Bhakeepeire,  Shakespear,  Sfaakespean,  Shakaapeare;  and 
there  are  even  other  rarietles  of  its  orthc^raphy. 

Bat  Shakespeare  himself,  and  his  careful  friend  Bon  Jonson,  whMi  ih^  print* 
«d  the  name,  spelled  it  Shakespeare,  the  hyphen  being  often  used;  and  In  this 
form  it  hi  found  in  almost  every  book  of  their  time  in  which  it  appeared.  The 
final  e  ie  mere  snparluity,  and  night  with  propiieiy  be  dropped;  b«t  then 
we  should  also  drop  it  from  Greene,  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  other  names  In  which 
It  appears.  Tliere  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  good  reason  for  deviating  fhini 
the  orthography  to  which  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  gave  a  kind  o( 
tKmal  recognition.  As  to  the  superior  martbd  significance  of  this  name  to  all 
others,  we  haye,  indeed,  Breakspeare,  Wiuspeare,  Shakesbaft,  Shakelance,  Brisa> 
lanoe,  Draws werde,  Curtlemaoe,  and  some  ofhen  of  that  sort ;  but  In  this  regard 
they  all  must  y  ieki  to  that  which  was  an  attribato  of  Uars  himself  as  long  a«o 
■■  Homer  — 

«  Mafycre  J*,  i»t  ir'^Apnt  iyxieraXofJ* 


WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE.  v 

fSkete  was  a  Prioress  Isabella,  whose  soul  was  prayed  fox 
in  1505  (did  player  William  know  it  when  he  wrote 
Msaxwr^fw  MiMuure  ?),  and  a  Lady  ('*  Domina*')  Joan, 
who  seems  to  have  been  living  in  1527 ;  but  these  tri- 
fling distinctions  are  the  highest  which  have  been  dis* 
covered  in  connection  with  the  name. 

Little  need  we  care,  however,  what  was  the  condition 
of  those  Shakespeares  who*  were  mouldering  in  the  earth 
before  he  without  whom  they  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  appeared  upon  it.  Who  his  paternal  grand- 
&ther  was,  wo  do  hot  surely  know ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  was  one  Richard  Shakespeare,  farmer,  of 
Snitterfield,  a  village  near  Stratford  on  Avon.  This 
Richard  Shakespeare  was  a  tenant  of  Robert  Arden,  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family  but  moderate  estate,  who 
lived  at  Wilmecote,  three  miles  from  Stratford,  and  who 
tilled  a  part  of  his  patrinftnial  fields,  and  let  a  part  to 
humbler  husbandmen.  The  Ardens  had  been  high 
among  the  gentry  of  Warwickshire  since  a  time  long 
before  the  Conquest,  at  which  period  TurchlQ  de  Arden 
was  military  governor,  mce-camea  (or  viscount,  then  not 
an  hereditary  dignity)  of  Warwick  Castle.  The  family 
took  its  name  from  the  wooded  country,  called  Arden 
or  Ardem,  which  lay  in  the  northern  and  western  part 
of  that  county,  of  which  at  one  time  they  had  no  small 
part  in  their  possession.*  Robert  Arden*s  branch  of 
this  family  held  lands  in  Snitterfield  as  far  back,  at 
least,  as  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  he 
inherited  his  property  there  in  direct  succession.  Two 
of  the  family  had  held  places  of  some  honor  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  household  of  King  Henry  VII. :  Sir  John 


*  Th*  name  Ardarn,  or  Wood,  wm  glTen  at  flnt  to  a  Ibrest-oovored  tnwt, 
which  «zt«nd6d  from  the  Atod  to  tho  Tront  on  tho  north,  and  the  SeTorn  on 
tho  WMt;  but  it  wai  ratainod  at  a  Toiy  oar^jr  period  onlj  by  that  part  which 
Imj  within  Warwiduhtre. 
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Arden,  who  was  squire  of  the  body,  and  his  nephew 
Robert,  who  was  page  of  the  bed-chamber,  to  that 
shrewd  and  thrifty  monarch,  in  whose  service  they  both 
prospered. 

Robert  Arden,  the*  page  of  the  bed-chamber,  was 
grandfather  to  the  Robert  Arden  who  let  his  land  to 
Richard  Shakespeare — a  &ct  in  which  we  may  be  sure 
that  landlord  and  tenant  tobk  some  pride,  because,  as 
we  shall  see,  it  was  so  well  remembered  by  their  grand- 
son. Of  the  family  affairs  and  fortunes  of  Richard 
Shakespeare,  nothing  of  interest  is  known ;  but  among 
the  Shakespeares  of  Snitterfleld  were  two,  John  and 
Henry,  who  were  of  the  age  which  his  sons  might  be, 
and  who  were  brothers.  There  appears  to  have  been 
but  one  family  of  the  name  in  the  place,  and  there  is 
hardly  room  for  doubt  that  they  called  him  father. 
Henry  Shakespeare's  name  #ill  come  up  again;  but 
our  concern  is  with  the  fortunes  of  his  brother  John, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  thrift  and  capacity, 
and  withal,  as  such  men  are  apt  to  be,  somewhat  ambi- 
tious. Robert  Arden  had  no  son  to  inherit  his  name, 
his  property,  and  his  bed-chamber  honors;  but  he 
had  seven  daughters.  The  youngest  of  these,  Mary, 
who  seems  to  have  been  her  father's  favorite,  John 
Shakespeare  won  to  look  on  him  with  liking ;  and  so  he 
married  into  the  landlord's  family,  and  allied  his  blood 
to  that  of  the  Ardens,  with,  their  high  old  English 
pedigree,  stretching  past  the  Conqueror  away  beyond 
the  reign  of  the  Confessor.  And  to  us  of  English 
race  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know  that  Shake- 
speare came  of  pure  English  blood,  and  not  upon  his 
mother's  side  of  Norman,  as  some  have  concluded, 
because  of  her  gentle  and  ancient  lineage,  and  because, 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  them,  Arden  ''  sounds  like 
a  Norman  name.'*      But  Ardem^  which  became  Ar- 
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den,  is  Celtic,  and  the  name  was  given  to  the  northern 
part  of  Warwickshire  by  the  ancient  Britons.  And 
as  there  has  been  even  a  book  written  to  show  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  Celt,  it  may  be  well  to  say  here,  that 
the  Turchill*  de  Arden  who  is  above  mentioned  was 
the  first  of  his  family  who  assumed  a  surname.  His 
father*s  name  was  Alwin,  which,  like  his  own,  was  com- 
mon enough  of  old  among  the  English.  He  called  him- 
self Turchill  de  Ardem ;  but  the  Normans  called  him 
Turchill  de  Warwick,  because  of  the  office  which  he  held 
under  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  which  the  Conqueror 
allowed  him  to  retain  in  spite  of  his  English  blood, 
because,  like  many  other  powerful  Englishmen,  he  had 
not  helped  Harold,  and  did  not  oppose  Duke  William's 
title.  For  it  should  always  be  remembered  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  loose  dynastic  notions  of  that  day,  the 
Norman  bastard  had  some  claim  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  it  was  the  land  of  a  divided  people  that 
he  successfully  invaded.  From  this  people,  who  swal- 
lowed up  their  conquerors  (like  themselves,  of  Teutonic 
race),  and  imposed  upon  them  thebr  language,  their  cus- 
toms, and  their  very  mental  traits,  came  the  man  in 
whose  origin  we  have  so  great  an  interest ;  and,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  from  this  people  only,  even  on  the 
mother's  side ;  for  the  Ardens,  in  spite  of  their  position, 
seem  to  have  intermarried  almost  altogether  with  Eng- 
lish families.f 

But,  to  return  to  the  humbler  members  of  the  Arden 
family,  with  whom  we  have  more  immediate  concern. 
Whether  Robert  Arden  consented  to  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  who  has  given  him  a  consequence  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity  that  he  little  dreamed  of,  or  whether  the 
pedigree  and  the  charms  of  the  fair  Mary  were  the  only 

•  The  eh  li  hard  In  thii  iiam«^  which  wu  often  written  IWML 
t  8m  DngdAle'i  AnttquiHet  qf  WarvUhtOn,  \ 
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motives  of  John  Shakespeare's  clioice»  we  cannot  tell ; 
because  the  wedding  did  not  take  place  until  after,  and 
probably  not  until  a  full  year  after,  the  death  of  the 
young  lady*8  father,  by  which  event  she  became  the 
inheritress  of  a  pretty  fortune  in  possession  and  in  rever- 
sion. Her  father  had  bequeathed  her  a  farm,  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  acres,  in  Wilmecote,  called  Ashbies, 
with  a  crop  upon  the  ground,  and  £6  IZs.  4i,  in  money, 
beside  her  share  in  what  was  left  after  legacies  were 
paid ;  and  she  had  also  a  reversionary  interest  of  far 
greater  value  than  Ashbies  in  a  step-mother's  dower 
estate  at  Snitterfield,  and  in  some  other  land  at  Wilme- 
cote. The  small  sum  of  money  set  down  to  the  young 
heiress  (though  in  the  end  she  doubtless  had  much 
more)  may  excite  a  smile,  until  we  remember  that 
money  had  then  nearly  six  times  its  present  value, 
and  also  how  very  little  of  actual  money  is  got,  or  in 
fact  needed,  by  agricultural  people,  even  of  compara- 
tively large  possessions.  Robert  Arden  died  about  the 
1st  of  December,  1556,  and  the  first  child  of  John 
Shakespeare  and  Mary  Arden  was  baptized  on  Sep- 
tember 15th,  1558.  Joan  Shakespeare  received  her 
name  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  parish 
church  of  Stratford  on  Avon,  where  her  father  had  for 
some  years  been  settled,  and  had  become  a  prosperous 
and  rising  man.  When  he  went  thither  we  do  not 
know ;  but  he  was  there,  and  a  householder  in  Henley 
Street,  in  1552.  His  chief  occupation  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  glover ;  for  he  is  so  styled  in  a  law  docu- 
ment issued  in  June,  1556.  But  he  was  also  engaged 
in  husbandry,  and  in  company  with  another  person  ;  for, 
on  the  19th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  he  brought 
a  suit  against  Henry  Field,  who  unjustly  kept  from  him 
eighteen  quarters  of  barley.  John  Shakespeare's  private 
and  public  fortunes  advanced  steadily  and  rapidly  for 
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twenty  yean  from  the  time  when  he  first  appears  b 
Stratford.  It  ia  true  that  he  could  not  write  hia  name ; 
but  that  was  no  disgrace,  and  little  impediment,  at  a 
time  when  men  much  above  him  in  social  position  were 
equally  incapable.  In  1556  he  purchased  the  copy- 
hold of  two  houses,  one  with  a  garden  and  croft,  and 
we — that  in  Henley  Street — with  a  garden  only.  In 
^e  course  of  the  next  year  he  acquired  other  property 
(how  considerable  for  a  man  in  his  station,  we  have 
liready  seen)  by  his  marriage.  In  this  year  he  was 
fegarded  as  of  sufficient  substance  and  importance  to  be 
marked  as  one  of  the  jury  of  the  court-leet,  upon  which 
he  served  soon  afterward ;  and  at  this  date  he  was  also 
appointed  ale-taster  —  an  office  of  which,  in  spite  of  its 
numble  name,  the  mighty  consumption  of  that  fluid 
in  old  England  must  have  made  the  duties  arduous, 
though  pleasant,  and  the  perquisites  acceptable.  He 
must  have  given  the  burgesses  of  Stratford  cause  to 
ipeak  well  of  him  over  the  liquor  that  they  loved ;  for 
in  1557  they  elected  him  one  of  their  number,  and  they 
were  only  fourteen.  The  next  year  saw  him  a  con* 
itable,  and  also  the  father  of  the  girl  who  was  called 
liter  him;  and  in  1559  he  was  reelected  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  Queen's  peace  in  Stratford.  About  this 
time  he  appears  to  have  dropped  his  gIover*s  trade.  It 
was,  indeed,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  notions  of  pro- 
priety in  that  day  that  the  husband  of  an  Arden  and  an 
neiress  should  be  an  artisan;  and  this  consideration 
could  not  but  have  had  its  weight  with  the  young  bur- 
gess, now  that  he  had  land  and  beeves.  The  year  1561 
taw  him  made  an  affeeror  in  the  spring,  and  before  the 
leaves  began  to  fall,  elected  chamberlain.  It  was  the 
duty  of  an  affeeror  to  impose  fines  upon  offenders  who 
were  punishable  arbitrarily  for  misdemeanors  to  which 
no  express  penalty  was  attached  by  statute  —  an  office 
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only  to  be  filled  by  a  man  of  discretion  and  integrity ; 
and  as  John  Shakespeare,  according  to  the  date  when 
he  is  with  good  reason  believed  to  have  been  bom,  was 
at  this  time  but  thirty  or  thirty-one  years  old,  his 
appointment  to  this  office  by  the  court  indicates,  not 
only  soundness  of  character  on  his  part,  but  somewhat 
unusual  ripeness  of  judgment.  He  served  as  chamber- 
lain two  years,  in  the  second  of  which  another  daughter 
was  bom  to  him,  who  was  called  Margaret.  But  Mary 
Arden*8  little  family  did  not  thrive  like  her  husband's 
business.  A  few  months  lightened  the  young  mother's 
arms  to  lay  a  load  upon  her  heart.  Margaret  as  well 
as  Joan  died  in  early  infancy. 


To  the  now  childless  couple  there  came  consolation 
and  a  welcome  care  in  then  first-bom  son,  whom,  on 
the  26th  of  April,  1564,  they  christened  and  called 
William.  The  Reverend  (or,  as  he  was  then  called,  Sir) 
John  Breedigirdle  probably  performed  that  office.  Of 
the  day  of  William  Shakespeare's  birth  there  exists, 
and  probably  there  was  made,  no  record.  Why  should 
it  have  been  otherwise  ?  He  was  only  the  son  of  a 
Warwickshire  yeoman,  a  burgess  of  a  little  rural  town. 
And  there  were  two  score  at  least  of  children  bom  that 
year  in  Stratford,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  their  parents  and 
of  the  good  towns  folk,  were  of  just  as  much  importance, 
and  of  whose  appearance  in  the  world  no  other  note  was 
taken  than  such  as  teUs  us  of  his  advent  —  the  entry  of 
their  christening  in  the  parish  register.  As  yet  it  was 
not  the  custom  to  record  upon  the  blank  leaves  of  the 
Bible  the  dates  of  life  and  death  in  humble  families;  and 
had  John  Shakespeare  owned  a  Bible,  neither  he  nor 
even  his  higher  bom  wife  could  have  written  the  words 
to  read  whicJi,  if  they  had  endured,  men  would  have 
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made  a  pilgrimage.  All  Tinsuspecting  what  he  was 
whom  she  had  borne  and  whom  she  cherished  in  het 
hosom,  the  mother  of  William  Shakespeare  could  haye 
looked  on  him  only  as  the  probable  inheritor  of  his 
father's  little  wealth,  the  possible  recipient  of  his 
father's  little  honors,  or  mayhap,  in  some  moment  of 
high  hope,  the  occupant  of  a  position  like  that  of  his 


maternal  grandfather.  And  had  he  become  a  peer 
instead  of  a  player,  the  day  of  his  birth  might  hav^  been 
no  less  uncertain.  Tradition  says  it  was  the  28d  of 
April ;  and  the  old  custom  of  christening  on  the  third 
day  after  birth,  though  it  was  far  from  universal,  if  it 
did  not  give  rumor  a  hint,  gives  tradition  some  support. 
A  court  roll  tells  us  that  in  1552  John  Shakespeare 
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lived  in  Henley  Street,  and  another  that  he  bought  the 
copyhold  of  a  house  in  that  street  in  1556:  tradition 
points  out  a  house  in  Henley  Street,  which  we  know 
belonged  to  John  Shakespeare,  as  the  birthplace  of  his 
illustrious  son,  who  himself  became  its  owner;  and 
the  probability  of  the  truth  of  this  tradition  amounts,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  to  certainty.  N^ect,  subdi- 
vision, and  base  uses  had  reduced  this  house  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  to  a  very  forlorn  and 
unsightly  condition.  But  as  late  as  1769  it  preserved 
enough  of  its  original  form  to  show  that  William  Shake- 
speare was  born  and  passed  his  childhood  and  his  adoles- 
cent years  in  a  home  which  was  not  only  pretty  and 
picturesque,  but  very  comfortable  and  unusually  com- 
modious for  a  man  in  his  father's  station  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  For  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
domestic  architecture  was  in  its  infancy.  Something 
had  been  done  for  the  household  comfort  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  large  estates  ;  but  almost  nothing  for 
the  homes  of  that  large  class,  composed,  in  the  words 
of  Agar,  of  those  who  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches, 
but  food  convenient  for  them,  and  which  now  gives  the 
architect  his  chief  employment.  Old  abbeys,  priories, 
and  granges,  recently  sequestered,  and  newly-built 
halls,  were  taking  the  place  of  the  cold,  crumbling 
castles  as  dwellings  for  the  rich ;  and  between  these 
and  the  humble  farm-house  or  village  cot,  often  built,  as 
the  haughty  Spaniard  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth's 
^ster,  ^'  of  sticks  and  dirt,*'  there  was  no  middle  struc- 
ture. .  People  corresponding  in  position  to  those  whose 
means  and  tastes  would  now  insure  them  as  much  com* 
fort  in  their  homes  as  a  king  has  in  his  palace,  and 
even  simple  elegance  beside,  then  lived  in  houses  which 
in  their  best  estate  would  seem  at  the  present  day 
rode,  cheerless,  and  confined,  to  any  man  not  bred  in 
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^orerty.  In  1847  the  Shakespeare  house  passed  into 
the  hands  of  an  association  under  whose  care  it  has 
heen  renovated;  bat  imfortanately,  like  some  of  the 
Shakespeare  poetry,  not  restcved  to  a  close  resem- 
blance to  its  first  condition;  though  that  was  perhaps 
impossible.  Whether  it  was  in  this  house  that  John 
Shakespeare  and  his  wife,  with  their  only  precious 
child,  staid  out  the  plague,  which  visited  Stratford  in 


1564,  or  whether  they  fled  to  some  uninfected  place, 
we  do  not  know.  But  families  did  not  move  freely  in 
those  days,  or  easily  find  house-room ;  and  on  the 
dOth  of  August  in  that  year  John  Shakespeare,  as  the 
Stratford  register  tells,  was  at  a  hall  or  meeting,  held 
in  a  garden,  probably  for  fear  of  infection.  On  this 
occasion  he  gave  twelve  pence  for  the  relief  of  poor 
Bofferers.      The  highest  sum  given  was    seven    shil- 
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lings  and  four  pence,  the  lowest,  six  pence;  and 
there  were  but  two  burgesses  who  gave  more  than 
twelve  pence.  In  September  he  gave  six  pence  more, 
and  in  October  eighteen  pence.  It  may  be  assumed  as 
quite  certain,  then,  that  the  Shakespeares  remained  at 
Stratford  during  the  plague,  thus  leaving  William,  like 
any  other  child,  in  peril  of  the  pestilence.  They  passed 
through  a  period  of  fearful  trial.  The  scourge  made 
Stratford  desolate.  In  six  months  one  sixth  of  their 
neighbors  were  buried.  But  although  around  them 
there  was  hardly  a  house  in  which  there  was  not  one 
dead,  there  was  a  charm  upon  their  threshold,  and 
William  Shakespeare  lived. 

In  the  next  year  the  father  was  chosen  one  of  the 
fourteen  aldermen  of  the  town;  and  in  1568  he  was 
made  high  bailiff,  which  office  he  filled  one  year.  He 
continued  to  prosper,  and  in  1570  he  took  .under  his 
cultivation  yet  other  lands,  a  farm  called  Ington,  at  the 
then  goodly  rent  of  £8.  The  year  1571  saw  him  chief 
alderman ;  and  in  1575  he  bought  two  freehold  houses 
in  Henley  Street,  \vith  gardens  and  orchards.  William 
Shakespeare,  therefore,  at  ten  years  of  age  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  respected  men  of 
Stratford,  who  was  one  of  its  fourteen  burgesses,  and 
who  had  rapidly  attained,  step  by  step,  the  highest  hon- 
ors in  the  gift  of  his  townsmen.  He  was  styled  Master 
Shakespeare  —  a  designation  the  manly  style  of  which 
we  have  belittled  into  Mister,  voiding  it  at  the  same 
time  of  its  honorable  significance.  As  high  bailiff  and 
chief  alderman  he  sat  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  thus 
even  became  'worshipful.'  There  has  been  much 
dispute  as  to  what  was  his  occupation  at  this  time; 
his  glover's  trade  having  been  before  abandoned. 
Rowe,  on  Betterton's  authority,  says  that  he  was  '*  a 
considerable  dealer  in  wool.'*    John  Aubrey  the  anti« 
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qiiarj,  or  rather  ^tcUtunc,  says  that  he  was  a  butcher; 
in  a  deed  dated  1579,  and  in  another  seventeen  years 
later,  he  is  called  a  yeoman ;  and  his  name  appears  in  a 
list  of  the  gentlemen  and  freeholders  of  Barlichway  hun- 
dred in  1580.  One  of  his  fellow-aldermen,  who  was 
his  predecessor  in  the  office  of  bailiff,  was  a  butch- 
er ;  but  with  our  knowledge  of  his  landed  possessions 
and  his  consequent  agricultural  occupation,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  his  nearest  approach  to  that  useful  busi- 
ness was  Iq  having  his  own  cattle  killed  on  his  own 
premises.  Wool  he  might  well  have  sold  from  the 
backs  of  his  own  flocks  without  being  properly  a  wool- 
dealer.  But  what  was  his  distinctive  occupation  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence,  except  as  it  may  have 
affected  the  early  occupation  of  his  son,  and  of  not 
much,  even  in  that  regard.  He  was  plainly  in  a 
condition  of  life  which  secured  that  son  the  means  of  a 
healthy  physical  and  moral  development,  and  which,  if 
he  had  lived  in  New  England  a  century  or  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  would  have  made  him  regarded,  if  a 
well-mannered  man,  as  fit  company  for  the  squire  and 
the  parson  and  the  best  people  of  the  township,  and 
emboldened  him  perhaps  to  aspire  to  a  seat  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  Colony.  But  the  first  that  we  hear  of 
John  Shakespeare  is,  that  in  1552  he  and  a  certain  Hum- 
phrey Reynolds  and  Adrian  Quiney  made  a  muck-heap 
in  Henley  Street,  against  the  order  of  the  Court ;  for 
which  dirty  piece  of  business  they  were  punished  by  a 
fine,  as  they  well  deserved.  Yet  next  year  John  Shake- 
speare and  Adrian  Quiney  repeated  the  unsavory  offence, 
and  this  time  in  company  with  the  bailiff  himself.  It  is 
plain  that  William  Shakespeare*s  father  was  not  singu- 
lar m  the  undeanUness  of  his  habits  in  this  respect. 
Stratford  on  Avon  was  a  dirty  vUlage ;  yet  not  dirtier, 
perhaps,  than  most  villages  were  three  hundred  years 
ago.     Out-door  cleanliness  and  order  are  amon^  th« 
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modem  improvements  upon  fonner  waya  of  lining ;  and 
even  at  the  period  referred  to,  the  apartments  in  noble- 
men*8  houses  and  in  palaces  were  so  neglected  that  they 
became  offensive  to  the  senses,  and  per&mes  were 
burned  in  them,  a  substitute  —  a  very  poor  one  —  for 
the  use  of  broom,  and  soap,  and  water.  Stratford, 
also,  like  most  country  villages  three  centuries  ago, 
was  composed  chiefly  of  thatched  cottages  and  small 
farm-houses,  the  meaner  of  which  were  without  chim- 
neys and  glazed  windows,  and  most  of  which  would 


be  pronounced  uninhabitable  nowadays  by  people  of 
the  means  and  condition  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
then  inhabited.  But,  after  the  fashion  of  those  times,  in 
the  midst  of  these  hovels  were  a  few  fine  mansions,  and 
a  large  and  beautiful  stone  church ;  and  over  the  fertile, 
gently  rolling  country  round  were  scattered  the  stately 
countr}'  houses  of  the  gentry.  A  fine  stone  bridge  of 
fourteen  arches  had  been  built  here  across  the  Avon  by 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  also  built  the  Great  House,  a 
mansion  afterward  called  New  Place,  and  in  which  the 
readers  of  these  Memoirs  are  interested. 
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n. 


Wbat  was  the  education  of  William  Shakespeare  wen 
a  question  indeed  of  interest  to  all  reasonable  creatozes, 
and,  to  those  who  think  that  education  makes  great  men, 
of  singular  importance.  But  of  his  teachers  we  know 
nothing,  save  of  one  —  his  father.  What  were  his  moth 
er's  traits  of  character,  and  whether  by  maternity  and 
training  she  had  transmitted  any  of  them  to  her  son, 
we  cannot  telL  In  which  ignorance  there  is  a  kind  of 
bliss  to  those  people  who  have  taken  up  the  novel  notion 
of  the  day,  that  men  of  mark  derive  their  mental  and  their 
moral  gifts,  not  from  !Jie  father,  but  the  mother. 

Mary  Arden  may  have  been  such  a  woman  as  it 
would  please  us  to  imagine  the  mother  of  William 
Shakespeare ;  but  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  oblige  ue 
to  look  upon  him  during  childhood  only  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  father,  whose  good  sense  and  strong  charac- 
ter are  shown  by  his  rapid  and  steady  rise  of  fortune 
and  advancement  among  his  townsmen.  His  son  was 
taught,  we  may  be  sure,  to  fear  Qod  and  honor  the 
King,*  and  in  the  words  of  the  Catechism,  to  learn  and 
labor  truly  to  get  his  own  living,  and  do  his  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call 
him ;  for  that  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  home- 
teadiing  of  our  forefathers.  For  book  instruction, 
there  was  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Stratford,  well 
endowed  by  Thomas  Jolyffe  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
— forever  therefore  let  his  name  be  honored !  —  where, 
unless  it  differed  firom  all  others  of  its  kind,  he  could 
'lave  learned  Latin  and  some  Greek.  Some  English, 
too ;  but  not  much ;  for  English  was  held  in  scorn  by 

•  "  JferimMir  prorv*  WMftv,*"  m  appUoibto  to  XUatbeth  of  InfU&d  m  tr 
aria  TlMrwa  of  Huogftry. 
VOL.   I.  h 
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the  scholars  of  those  days,  and  long  after.  The  only 
qualifications  for  admission  to  this  school  were  resi- 
dence in  the  town,  seven  years  of  age,  and  ability  to 
read.  That  the  sons  of  the  ehief  alderman  of  Stratford 
went  there,  there  could  have  hardly  been  a  doubt,  even 
had  not  Betterton  learned  the  tradition  that  William 
had  been  bred  there  for  some  time.  The  masters  of 
the  school  between  1572  and  1580  were  Thomas  Hunt, 
the  parson  of  the  neighboring  village  of  Luddington, 
and  Thomas  Jenkins.  Had  either  the  Englishman  or 
the  Welshman  known  when  they  breeched  Shakespeare 
primus  that  he  would  have  his  revenge  in  making  the 
one  sit  for  his  portrait  as  Holofemes^  and  the  other  as 
Sir  Hugh  Evans^  they  would  doubtless  have  taken  out 
their  satisfaction  grievously  in  advance  upon  the  spot. 
Could  any  one  have  told  them,  with  power  of  conviction 
upon  his  tongue,  what  he  was  whom  they  were  flogging, 
they  would  have  dropped  the  birch  and  fled  the  school 
in  awe  unspeakable.  There  is  better  discipline,  even 
for  a  dull  or  a  vicious  boy,  than  beating;  but,  aside 
from  question  of  the  kind  of  training  to  which  he 
was  subjected,  it  was  well  perhaps  for  William  Shake- 
speare that  his  masters  knew  only  what  he  then  was. 
Insight  of  the  future  would  not  always  bring  good 
fortune. 

At  school  Shakespeare  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  of  Greek.  For  not  only  does  Ben  Jonson  tell 
us  that  he  had  a  little  of  the  former  and  less  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  his  very  frequent  use  of  Latin  derivatives  in 
their  radical  sense  shows  a  somewhat  thoughtful  and 
observant  study  of  that  language  ;  and  although  he  has 
left  fewer  traces  of  his  personal  feelings  and  experience 
upon  his  works  than  any  modem  writer,  he  wrote  one 
passage  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  telling  a  plain 
itory.     Warvncht  pleading  to  King  Henry  IV.  in  ex- 
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tenuation  of  the  fondnesa  of  Prince  Hal  for  wild  asso- 
eiatesy  aays,  — 

"  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite. 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions. 
Like  a  strange  tongue ;  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 
*Ti8  needful  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  looked  upon  and  leamM ;  which  once  attain'd, 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  farther  use, 
But  to  be  known  and  hated.** 

Second  Fart  of  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 

Gkniwi  does  not  teach  facts ;  and  every  man  who  has 
himself  been  through  the  curriculum  will  see  that  the 
writer  of  that  passage  had  surely  gone,  at  least,  part 
through  the  same  course  before  the  days  of  expurgated 
classics.  Jonson's  phrase,  "small  Latin  and  less 
Greek,**  has  been  generally  taken  as  meaning  a  mere 
smattering  of  the  first,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  second ; 
but  without  sufficient  reason,  in  my  opinion.  So  does 
Edward  Bathurst,  B.  D.,  in  his  memoir  of  his  friend 
Arthur  Wilson,  the  author  of  The  Inconstant  Ladie^ 
written  before  1646,  say  that  '*  He  had  little  skill  in 
the  Latin  tongue  and  less  in  the  Greek,  a  good  read- 
iness in  the  French  and  some  smattering  in  the 
Dutch ; "  *  and  yet,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
Wilson  had  been  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  had  been  regular  and  studious ;  and 
by  his  own  account  he  could,  at  a  pinch,  speak  Latin,  f 
Litde  and  much  are  comparative  terms,  the  value  of 
"which  can  be  determined  only  when  we  know  the 
standard  according  to  which  they  are  used.  Jonson's 
ficholarship,  though  not  profound  or  various,  seems  to 

•  «  Oharaeter  of  Wilsooi*'  fto,  tn  the  Appuidlz  to  *«  Th*  iHemtUnU  Ladl^* 
Ba.l8U,^150. 
f  "OtorrTtttiopi  of  God'i  PnnideDoe  in  the  Tract  of  my  Life."    Md.  p.  1S8 
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hare  been  very  thorough  and  exact,  and  Bathursl 
probably  a  man  entirely  given  up  to  atudy.  Both,  we 
may  be  sure,  would  speak  very  lightly  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  of  many  men  now-a-days  who  have  well  earned 
their  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  who  can  make  good 
use  of  their  academical  acquirements.  From  report 
and  from  the  evidence  of  his  works  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  William  Shakespeare  read,  as  boys  read, 
the  easier  classical  Latin  authors  at  Stratford  Grammar 
School,  find  added  to  them  the  favorite  of  that  day,  old 
Baptista  Mantuan,  whom  he  quotes  in  Love*s  Lahour^s 
Lost,  and  that  he  retained  enough  of  what  he  learned  to 
have  thereby  a  finer  insight  and  more  thorough  mastery 
of  English,  if  not  to  enjoy  Virgil  and  Terence  in  the 
original.  It  is  true,  as  Fanner  has  shown,  that  his 
works  furnish  evidence  undeniable  that  in  preparing 
himself  to  write  upon  Chreek  and  Roman  subjects  he 
used  the  existing  translations  of  the  classics.  But  how 
many  who  for  years  have  spent  a  part  of  every  day  in 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  do  the  same,  when  college 
exercises  are  driven  out  of  mind  by  the  duties  and 
labors  for  which  college  studies  are  but  discipline,  and 
turn  laboriously  from  translation  to  original  only  when 
they  wish  to  examine  some  particular  passage  closely ! 
When,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Tranio  quotes  a 
passage  from  Terence,  he  is  inaccurate,  and  gives  it  not 
as  it  appears  in  the  text  of  the  Latin  dramatist,  but  as 
it  is  misquoted  in  the  Latin  Grammar  of  William  Lilly, 
whose  accidence  was  in  common  use  among  our  fore* 
fathers  when  Shakespeare  was  a  boy.*  But,  even  if  this 
showed  that  Shakespeare  had  not  read  Terence,  which 


•  M  Qnld  agMf  nlii  ut  te  radlmaa  eaptum  qnun  qncu 
Miolmo."    AMiMAtM^ActI.Sc.1. 
"  R«diin«  t«  oaptiim  qaam  qaeM  mlnimo." 

Th»  Ikmififf  qftht  Skrm,  Act  T.  la.  1 
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it  does  not,  it  surely  does  show  that  he  had  studied  Mas- 
ter Lilly's  book,  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  itself,  oot 
in  English,  but  in  Latin,  after  the  strange,  pedantic 
fashion  of  the  times  when  it  was  written.  The  scene 
between  Sir  Hugh  and  WUHamy  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor^  is  as  surely  evidence  of  the  writer's  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  grammar.  ^^Singvlariter^  nomiruUivOy 
hie,  AcBC,  Tiocy*^  docs  not  lie  very  far  over  the  threshold 
of  that  elementary  book ;  but  the  question  which  elicits 
the  declension,  *<  What  b  he,  William,  that  does  lend 
articles  ? "  by  which  the  pragmatic  parson  tries  to  trip 
the  poor  boy  up,  shows  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language. 

Italian  and  French  were  not  taught,  we  may  be  sure,  at 
Stratford  Grammar  School ;  but  this  is  the  most  con- 
venient occasion  on  which  to  say  that  Shakespeare 
appears  to  have  learned  something  of  them  before  he 
became  too  busy  a  man  to  study.  It  was  probably  in 
his  earlier  London  years.  Both  these  languages,  and 
especially  the  former,  were  much  in  vogue  among  the 
ctdtivated  people  of  that  period.  Shakespeare  was  likely 
to  be  thrown  into  the  society  of  those  who  taught  them ; 
and  their  instructions  he  might  well  requite,  if  he  were 
sparing  of  money,  by  orders  of  admission  to  the  theatre, 
which  have  been  held  to  pay  many  a  larger  debt  in 
later  times.  He  has  left  several  traces  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  Italian,  which  might  be  great  or  small,  scat- 
tered through  his  plays ;  but  in  two  passages,  there  are 
indications  of  an  acquaintance  with  two  Italian  poets, 
which,  though  hitherto  passed  by,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
mistaken.  When  Othello,  in  the  dawning  of  his  jeal< 
ousy,  chides  Desdemona  for  being  without  the  handker- 
ditef,  his  first  love-token,  he  tells  her,  — 

<*  There's  magic  in  the  web  of  it. 
A  sibyl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 
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The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses. 
In  her  prophetic  fury,  sewed  the  work." 

The  phrase  "  prophetic  fury "  is  so  striking,  so  pictu- 
resque, and  so  peculiar,  that  in  itself  it  excites  remark,  and 
remains  upon  the  memory  as  the  key-note  of  the  pas- 
sage; but  when  we  regard  it  as  applied  to  mood  in 
which  a  web  was  woven  or  embroidered,  all  these  char- 
acteristics are  much  enhanced.  Now,  in  the  Orlando 
Furioso  there  is  the  following  passage  about  a  tent 
which  Cassandra  gave  to  Hector,  and  which  de- 
scended through  Cleopatra  to  Constantine,  who  gave  it 
to  Melissa :  — 

*'  £ran  de  gli  anni  appresso  che  due  milia 
Che  £u  quel  ricco  padiglion  trapunto. 
Una  donzella  de  la  terra  d*  Ilia 
Ch*  avea  il  furor  profetico  congiunto, 
Con  studio  di  gran  tempo  e  con  vigilia, 
Lo  fece  di  sua  man,  di  tutto  pun  to."  * 

Canto  XLVI.  St.  80. 

Here  we  have  the  identical  thought,  and,  in  their  Ital- 
ian  form,  the  identical  words,  furor  'profetico^  used  in 
the  description  of  a  woman,  sibyl-like,  if  not  a  sibyl, 
weaving  a  cloth  of  magic  virtues.  There  is,  too,  in 
both  passages  the  idea  of  a  great  lapse  of  time,  though 
in  one  it  is  applied  to  the  weaver  and  in  the  other 
(o  the  thing  woven.  It  would  seem  impossible  that 
this  striking  coincidence  of  thought,  of  incident,  and 
of  language  could  be  merely  accidental ;  and  there  was 
no  other  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  into  Eng- 

*  Tkna  rtndered  by  Rom  :  —  , 

*'  Two  thousand  tedlovw  jmn  were  olgh  complete, 
Since  tbiii  fldr  work  wm  (aabloncd  by  the  loni 
Of  Trqjftn  nudd,  warmed  with  prophetic  beat  | 

Who  'mid  long  labor,  and  'mid  Tlgil  tore, 
With  her  own  fingers  all  the  storied  sheet 
Of  the  paTillon  had  embroidered  d'er." 
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tish  in  Shakespeaxe*8  time  than  Sir  John  Harrington's, 
published  in  1591,  and  in  that  the  phrase  '^prophetic 
fury,"  or  any  one  like  it,  does  not  occur,* 

Again,  when  lagoy  distilling  his  poison  into  Othello's 
ears,  utters  the  often  quoted  lines,  — 

**  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something, 
nothing ; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed,"  — 

he  but  repeats  with  little  variation  this  stanza  of  Bemi's 
Orlando  InnamoratOy  of  which  poem,  to  this  day,  there 
is  no  English  version :  — 

*'  Chi  ruba  un  como  un  cavallo  un  anello, 
E  simil  cose,  ha  qualche  discrezione, 
E  potrebbe  chiamarsi  ladroncello ; 
Ma  quel  che  ruba  la  reputazione, 
E  de  r  altrui  fatiche  si  £&  bello. 
Si  puo  chiamare  assassino  e  ladrone ; 
E  tan  to  piCi  odio  e  pena  d  degno 
Quanto  pitl  del  dover  trapassa  il  segno."  f 
Canto  LL  St.  1. 

Now,  when   we   consider   that  the   faculty  and   habit 

•  Sm  ntfriDgt<m*t  Orlanifo  FUHtm  in  Enfflith,    Canto  XLVI.  St.  64.  Kd 
IS01. 

t  Ai  no  Engliifa  traoitetfon  hu  been  made  of  the  OrUmdo  J^mmmmvlo, 
■nut  aik  the  reader  who  cuinot  oummand  the  original  to  be  oontest  vltb 
ihii  rendering  of  the  above  eunia :  — 

The  man  who  eteate  a  hom^  a  borae,  a  ring^ 

Or  aneh  a  trifle,  thlevee  with  moderation. 
And  aiajT  be  Joatly  called  a  robberling; 

Bat  he  who  takee  awaj  a  repntaHon, 
And  prankf  In  feathers  from  another'f  w1ns» 

HU  deed  le  robber7i  aeaaMinatloa, 
And  merlti  pnnlehment  eo  mach  the  greater 
Af  be  to  right  and  trnth  le  more  a  traitor. 
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of  assimilating  what  he  read  was  one  of  Shake- 
speare's mental  traits,  and  that  both  these  passages  of 
his,  so  identical  in  thought  and  in  expression  with 
others  in  two  Italian  poets  who  wrote  on  kindred  sub- 
jects, occur  in  a  play  founded  upon  an  Italian  novel 
which  had  not  been  rendered  into  our  language  in  his 
day,  can  we  reasonably  doubt  that  he  was  sufficiently 
an  Italian  scholar  to  read  Ariosto,  Berni,  and  Giraldi 
Cinthio  in  the  original?*  The  consideration  of  this 
subject  has  diverted  us  from  the  course  of  Shake- 
speare's life,  and  has  given  us  an  anticipatory  glance 
of  one  of  its  few  landmarks;  which,  however,  are  so 
well  known,  that  I  have  not  sought  and  shall  not  seek 
solicitously  to  show  them  only  in  due  order. 

John  Shakespeare's  prosperity  hardly  lasted  to  his 
eldest  son's  adolescence.  Betterton  heard  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  and  the 
need  of  his  son's  assistance  at  home  forced  him  to  with- 
draw William  from  school;  and  the  evidence  of  town 
registers  and  of  court  records  corroborates  the  story. 
In  1578,  when  the  young  poet  was  but  fourteen  years 
old,  his  father  mortgaged  the  farm  at  Ashbies  for  forty 
pounds  to  Edmund  Lambert.  That  this  step  was  taken 
not  to  raise  money  for  a  venture  in  trade  or  for  a  new 

•  Boo  the  Introdnctlon  to  OthtOo,  Vol.  XI.  p.  SSI  of  tbit  work.  Mr.  HaIU- 
well  In  hU  Lifs  of  William  Shakospeare,  p.  190,  quotas  from  a  MS.  entitled 
Tk€  New  MBtamorphosU,  which  waa  written  "  by  J.  M.  Gent.  1600,"  the  follow^ 
log  Unea,  which  he,  not  harlng  Baml'f  atanaa  in  mind,  naturally  regarda  as  an 
Imltatlmi  of  the  passage  of  OthtOo  in  question,  and  therefore^  of  oonne,  as  •?!- 
dsooe  that  that  play  was  written  before  the  date  of  the  M& :  — 

**The  highwayman  that  robs  one  of  his  purse 
Is  not  soe  bad ;  nay,  these  are  ten  timea  worsel 
For  these  doe  rob  men  of  their  protlous  name, 
And  in  exchange  give  obloquy  and  shame." 

fint  J.  H's  Unea  are,  on  the  oontrary,  a  manifest  Imltatfen  of  Semi's,  rather 
than  Shaksspeare's ;  and  if  they  hare  any  bearing  at  all  upon  the  question  of 
the  date  of  OMeOo,  (which,  In  my  opinion,  they  hare  not,)  thcj  show  that  It 
was  written  after  1600. 
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purchase,  but  on  accoont  of  serious  embarrassment,  Is 
'shown  by  a  concurrence  of  significant  events,  all  point- 
ing in  the  latter  direction.  In  the  same  year  when 
his  fellow-aldermen  assessed  themselves  6  s.  Sd.  each 
towards  the  equipment  of  pikemen,  biUmen,  and  ai; 
archer,  he  is  set  down  as  to  pay  only  Ss.Ad.  Again 
in  that  year  when  the  otiier  aldermen  paid  4  d.  each  a 
week  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  it  was  ordered  that  John 
Shakespeare  should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  any  thing.  In 
March,  I57f,  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  having  been 
assessed  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  he  failed  to  contrib- 
ute his  quota.  In  October,  1579,  he  sold  his  wife's 
share  in  the  Snitterfield  property,  and  in  1580  a  rever- 
sionary interest  in  the  same,  the  latter  for  forty  pounds. 
Six  years  afterwards  his  little  wealth  had  found  such 
wings  that  a  distraint  having  been  issued  against  him, 
the  return  made  upon  it  was,  that  he  had  nothing  upon 
which  to  distrain ;  whereupon  a  writ  of  capias  was 
issued  against  his  person ;  he  who  as  high  bailiff  had 
but  a  short  time  before  issued  such  writs  against  oth- 
ers.* He  seems  even  to  have  been  in  hiding  about 
this  time ;  for  the  town  records  show  that  in  1 586  he 
was  deprived  of  his  alderman's  office,  the  reason  given 
being  that  *'  Mr.  Shaxpere  dothe  not  come  to  the  halles 
when  they  be  warned,  nor  bathe  not  done  of  longe 
tTme;"  and  it  appears,  on  the  same  authority,  that  he 
had  thus  absented  himself  for  seven  years.  But  before 
March  of  the  next  year  he  had  been  arrested,  and 
was  imprisoned  or  in  custody,  doubtless  for  debt,  ac- 
cording to  the  cruel  and  foolish  practice  of  which  our 
brethren  in  the  mother  country  have  not  yet  rid  them- 
selves. This  we  know  by  his  suing  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  the  Stratford  Court  of  Record.     Per* 
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haps  he  suffered  this  indignity  on  account  of  his  kind- 
ness to  his  brother  Henry,  before  mentioned,  who 
had  much  money  trouble,  and  for  whom  he  became 
surety  to  one  Nicholas  Lane  for  ten  pounds.  Henry 
not  having  duly  paid  this  sum,  Lane  sued  John  Shake- 
speare for  it  in  February,  1587.  To  follow  his  sad 
fortunes  yet  farther,  in  1592  a  commission,  upon 
which  were  Sur  Thomas  Lucy  and  Sir  Fulke  Qreville 
with  six  others,  which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  conformity  of  the  people  of  Warwickshire  to 
the  established  religion,  with  a  special  eye  to  Jesuits, 
priests,  and  recusants,  reported  many  persons  "  lor  not 
comming  monethUe  to  the  churche,  according  to  hit 
Majestie's  lawes ;  *'  and  among  them  was  John  Shake* 
speare.  But  the  commissioners  specially  note  as  to 
him  and  eight  others,  that  "  it  is  sayd  that  these  last 
nine  coom  not  to  churche  for  fear  of  processe  for 
debtte." 

Thus  low  in  fortune  and  estate  had  sunk  the  once 
prosperous  high  baUiff  of  Stratford,  in  the  veins  of  whose 
children  ran  the  blood  of  men  who  had  owned  half  the 
county  through  which  he  skulked,  a  bailiff-hunted 
debtor.  Those  very  children  added  largely  to  his  anxi- 
ety and  his  cares.  For  since  Margaret's  death  six 
had  been  bom  to  him :  William ;  Oilbert,  bom  in 
1566;  a  second  Joan,  in  1569;  Anne,  in  1571  ;  Rich- 
ard, in  157f ;  and  Edmund,  in  1580.  Rowe,  upon 
Betterton*s  authority,  says  that  John  Shakespeare  had 
**ten  children  in  all."  But  Betterton  only  reported 
tradition ;  and  the  Stratford  parish  register,  better 
authority  on  such  a  point,  records  the  baptism  of  no 
more  than  eight,  two  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  died 
before  their  father  reached  the  height  of  his  prosper- 
ity ;  and  Anne  died  at  the  beginning  of  his  troubles. 
At  her  burial  there  were  both  pall  and  bell,  foi  which  it 
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bu  been  discovered  that  \iii  d.  were  paid,  while  other 
children  buried  in  the  same  year  (1579)  were  honored 
with  only  half  the  ceremony,  the  bell,  at  half  the  price  ; 
which  has  been  accepted  as  evidence  that  John  Shake- 
speare had  money  to  spare.  So  regarded  he  meant  that 
it  should  be  ;  and  he  deceived  even  posterity.  As  long 
as  fdneral  ceremonies  are  deemed  important,  they  will 
be  the  last  as  to  which  poverty  will  compel  retrench- 
ment. In  1579  John  Shakespeare  had  not  abandoned 
the  strc^gle  to  keep  up  appearances.  Had  his  purse 
been  fuller,  or  his  position  lower,  he  m^ht  have  been 
willing  to  save  the  four  pence.  But  a  few  years  later 
five  little  mouths  to  feed,  five  little  backs  to  clothe, 
were  quite  enough  to  harass  the  poor  man  who  could 
not  keep  his  own  body  out  of  a  debtor's  prison,  and  to 
cause  him  to  abandon  any  ambitious  projects  which  he 
might  have  formed  for  his  eldest  son,  and  call  him  from 
his  studies  to  contribute  something  to  his  own  support^ 
and  perhaps  to  that  of  the  family.  The  traditions  of 
the  townsfolk  upon  this  subject  were  surely  therefore  in 
the  main  well  founded,  though  in  their  particulars  they 
were  discordant.  Rowe,  speaking  for  Betterton,  says, 
that  '*  upon  his  leaving  school  he  seems  to  have  given 
entirely  into  that  way  of  living  which  his  father  pro- 
posed to  him,**  which,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
was  that  of  a  dealer  in  wool.  Gossiping  John  Aubrey, 
who  says  that  John  Shakespeare  was  a  butcher,  adds, 
'*  I  have  been  told  heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbors 
that  w]ien  he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  his  father's  trade  ; 
but  when  he  kill*d  a  calfe  he  wold  doe  it  in  a  high  st3'le, 
and  m/ike  a  speeche.**  Aubrey,  who  died  about  1700, 
probably  received  this  precious  information  firom  the 
same  source  through  which  an  old  parish  clerk  of  Strat- 
ford, who  was  living  in  1693,  and  was  then  more  than 
eighty  years  old,  derived  a  similar  story,  that  Shake* 
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speare  had  been  *'  bound  apprentice  to  a  butcher.*'  Au- 
brey also  records,  on  the  authority  of  an  unknown  Mr. 
Beeston,  that  William  Shakespeare  **  understode  Latin 
pretty  well,  for  he  had  been  many  years  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  country.'*  The  only  point  upon  which  these  loose 
traditions  are  of  importance,  is  that  upon  which  they  are 
unanimous,  that  William  Shakespeare  was  obliged  to 
leave  school  early  and  earn  his  living.  Isolated  passages 
of  the  poet's  works  have  been  gathered  together  and 
gravely  brought  forward  to  sustain  each  of  these  traditions 
as  to  his  early  occupation, — surely  a  wise  and  penetrative 
method  of  getting  at  the  truth  in  such  a  matter.  There  is 
hardly  a  calling,  from  that  of  bishop  or  general  to  that  of 
pimp  or  serving-man,  which  could  not  be  fetstened  upon 
him  by  this  process.  Utterly  ruined,  however,  as  John 
Shakespeare  was,  he  seems  never  to  have  been  driven 
out  of  his  house  in  Henley  Street,  or  to  have  lost  his 
property  in  it ;  though  how  this  could  be  in  the  case  of 
a  man  as  to  whom  the  return  upon  an  execution  was  '*  no 
effects,"  it  is  not  easy  to.  conjecture. 

But  what  was  William  Shakespeare  doing  in  all 
those  years  through  which  his  father  was  descending 
into  the  vale  of  poverty,  whither  we  have  followed  him 
to  the  lowest  depth?  We  have  passed  over  thereby 
some  events  of  great  importance  to  the  son,  whom 
his  father*s  trials  seem  not  to  have  chastened  into 
sobriety.  In  estimating  Shakespeare's  character,  the 
fact  that  he  left  among  his  neighbors  the  reputation  of 
having  been  somewhat  irregular  in  his  youth  cannot  be 
lightly  s^et  aside.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange  that  such  a 
reputation  should  have  been  attained  in  the  early  years 
of  a  man  of  his  lively  fancy,  healthy  organization,  and 
breadth  of  moral  sympathy.  It  b  from  tradition  that 
we  learn  that  during  his  father's  misfortunes  he  was 
occasionaliy  engaged  in  stealing  deer ;  but  we  know  on 
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good  evidence  that  about  that  time  he  also  got  himself 
married  in  no  very  creditable  fashion.  While  he  was 
sowing  his  wild  oats  in  the  fields  round  Stratford,  he 
natmrally  visited  the  cottage  of  Eichard  Hathaway,  a 
substantial  yeoman  of  Shottery,  who  seems  to  have  been 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  John  Shakespeare.  This 
Richard  HathaAvay  had,  among  other  children,  a  daugh- 
ter named  Anne,  who  might  have  dandled  William 
Shakespeare  in  his  infancy  upon  her  knee  ;  for  she  was 
eight  years  old  when  he  was  bom,  in  1564.  Whether 
or  no  Anne  Hathaway  had  a  fair  face  and  a  winning  way 
which  spontaneously  captivated  William  Shakespeare, 
or  whether  he  yielded  to  arts  to  which  his  ineiLperience 
made  him  an  easy  victim,  we  cannot  surely  tell.  But 
we  do  know  that  she,  though  not  vestally  inclined,  as 
we  shall  see,  remained  unmarried  until  1582,  and  that 
then  the  woman  of  twenty-six  took  to  husband  the  boy 
of  eighteen.  They  were  married  upon  once  asking  of  the 
banns ;  and  the  bond  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
for  his  security  in  licensing  this  departure  from  custom, 
was  given  in  that  year,  on  the  28th  day  of  November.* 


*  "  Noverint  nniverai  per  pnesentes  nos  fniloonom  Sandeltii  de  Stratford  la 
flomitata  Warwiei,  agricolam,  ot  Johaonem  RycbardaoD  ibidem  agrlcolam, 
tenari  «t  firmltor  obligarl  Rieardo  Oosin  gpeneroso,  et  Roberto  Warmstry  not^ 
rfo  pabUoQ^  in  quadragiota  llbris  bon«  et  legalls  moDet»  Angliie,  aolTend.  el** 
dem  Rieardo  et  Roberto,  lusred.  execut.  Tel  anlgnat.  mils,  ad  qoam  quidem 
•oliidonein  bene  et  fideliter  fiutond.  obllffamiu  noe  et  ntrumque  noetram  per 
M  pro  toto  et  in  eoUd.  fanred.  ezeontor.  et  administrator,  nostroe  flrmlter  per 
pneesntea  ■Iglllls  no»trla  ligillat.  Dat.  28  die  Novem.  aooo  regni  domln* 
nostra  Elix.  Dei  gratia  Angllas,  Vranc  et  Hibernia  reglnn,  fldei  defenaor, 
fte.2ft. 

*'  Tbe  oondidon  of  this  obllgadon  yi  anche,  that  If  herafter  tbere  aball  not 
appere  any  lawfnll  lett  at  impediment,  by  reaaon  of  any  precontract,  oonaaD- 
gai[ni]tie,  aiBuitle,  or  by  any  other  lawfnll  maanee  whataoever,  bnt  that  Will- 
iam Shagapero  one  thone  partie,  and  Anne  Ilathwey  of  Stratibrd  in  the  diocea 
of  Worceeter,  maiden,  may  lawfully  aolennixe  matrimony  together,  and  in  the 
■ame  afterwardea  remaine  and  oontlnew  like  man  and  wiffe,  according  nnio  the 
lavea  in  that  behalf  provided :  and  moreover,  if  there  be  not  at  thii  premnt 
dBM  an/  action,  rate,  quarrell,  or  demaond,  moTed  or  depending  before  any 
lodge  eeolaaiaatlcaU  or  teaporall,  for  and  conoerning  any  tucho  lawftiU  latt  oi 
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About  those  days  there  was  great  need  that  Anne 
Hathaway  should  provide  herself  with  a  husband  of 
some  sort,  and  that  speedily ;  for  in  less  than  fire 
months  after  she  obtained  one  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter.  The  parish  register  shows  that  Susanna,  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Anne  Shakespeare,  was  bap- 
tized May  26th,  1588. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  turn  aside  the  obvious 
bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  character  of  Anne  Hath- 
away. But  it  is  a  stubborn  and  unwise  idolatry  which 
resists  such  evidence  as  this,  —  an  idolatry  which  would 
exempt  Shakespeare,  and  not  only  him,  but  all  with 
whom  he  became  connected,  from  human  passion  and 
human  firailty.  That  temperament  is  cruel,  and  that 
morality  pharisaic,  which  treats  all  cases  of  this  kind 
with  inexorable  and  indiscriminating  severity,  and  that 
judgment  outrageously  unjust  which  visits  all  the  sin 
upon  the  weaker  and  already  suffering  party.  Yet  if  in 
the  present  instance  it  must  be  that  one  of  this  couple 
seduced  the  other  into  error,  perhaps  where  a  woman 
of  twenty-six  is  involved  with  a  boy  of  eighteen,  for 
tho  honor  of  her  sex  the  less  that  is  said  about  the 
matter  the  better.  Besides,  Anne  Hathaway  rests  un- 
der tha  implied  reproach  of  both  the  men  whose  good 
opinion  was  to  her  of  gravest  moment.    Her  father. 


Impediment ;  and  moreorer,  ft  the  aatd  Wflltam  Shngspere  do  not  proceed  to 
■olemnizaclon  of  marledg  with  the  tald  Anne  Hftthwey  without  the  oonsMt 
of  hir  frindes :  and  alio,  ff  the  lald  William  do,  upon  hla  owno  proper  coetee 
and  expenoee,  defend  and  save  harmles  the  right  reverend  Father  In  Ood, 
Lord  John  Bnshop  of  Woreeeter,  and  hltoffjrcere,  f>r  licensing  them  the  said 
William  and  Anne  to  be  marled  together  with  once  anklng  of  the  bannes  of 
natrimouy  betweene  them,  and  (br  all  other  causes  which  may  ensue  hj  nar 
SOD  or  occasion  thereof,  that  then  the  said  oblixadon  to  be  voyd  and  of  noiM 
effect,  or  els  to  stand  and  abide  in  full  fbroe  and  vertne.** 

To  thin  instrument  are  attached  the  rude  marks  of  Sandells  and  Hlchardao^ 
anl  a  seal  which  bears  two  letters,  R,  and  another,  imperfect,  whldi  seems  to 
be  an  H.  This  seal  is  conjectured  to  be  that  of  the  bride's  father,  who  at 
Oie  execution  of  the  bond  had  been  dead  five  months 
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like  Maiy  Arden'a,  had  died  about  a  year  before  her 
marriage ;  but  while  Mary  Arden  had  special  legacies, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  honorable  position  of  executrix 
by  her  father's  will,  Anne  Hathaway  was  passed  over 
even  without  mention  by  her  father,  who  yet  carefully 
and  minutely  remembered  all  but  one  of  his  other  chil- 
dren. And  to  look  forward  again,  —  which  we  well 
may  do,  for  Shakespeare's  wife  will  soon  pass  entirely 
from  our  sight,  —  when  her  husband  was  giving  in- 
ftructions  for  his  will  he  left  her  only  his  second-best 


bed,  the  one  that  probably  she  slept  upon.  It  is  true, 
s^s  Mr.  Knight  has  pointed  out,  that  she  was  entitled  to 
dower,  and  that  so  her  livelihood  was  well  provided  for ; 
it  is  true  also  that  a  bed  with  its  furniture  was  in  those 
days  no  uncommon  bequest.  But  William  Shake- 
speare^s  will  was  one  of  great  particularity,  making 
little  legacies  to  nephews  and  nieces,  and  leaving 
swords  and  rings  as  mementos  to  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance;   and   yet  his  wife's  name  is  omitted  from  the 
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document  in  its  original  form,  and  only  appears  by  an 
after-thought  in  an  interlineation,  as  if  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  omission,  and  for  decency's  sake  he 
would  not  have  the  mother  of  his  children  unnoticed 
altogether.  The  lack  of  any  other  bequest  than  the 
furniture  of  her  chamber  is  of  small  moment  in  compar- 
ison with  the  slight  shown  by  that  interlineation.  A 
second-best  bed  might  be  passed  over ;  but  what  can 
be  done  with  second-best  thoughts  ?  And  second  best, 
if  good  at  all,  seem  to  have  been  all  the  thoughts  whicl) 
Shakespeare  gave  her ;  for  there  is  not  a  line  of  his 
writing  known  which  can  be  regarded  as  addressed  to 
her  as  maid  or  matron.  Did  ever  poet  thus  slight  the 
woman  that  he  loved,  and  that,  too,  during  years  of 
separation  ? 

The  cottage  in  which  Anne  Hathaway  lived  is  still 
pointed  out  in  Shottery.  It  is  a  timber  and  plaster 
DOuse,  like  John  Shakespeare's,  standing  on  a  bank, 
with  a  roughly  paved  terrace  in  front.  The  parlor  is 
wainscoted  high  in  oak,  and  in  the  principal  chamber  is 
an  enormous  and  heavily  carved  bedstead.  Though  a 
rustic  and  even  rude  habitation  when  measured  by  our 
standard,  it  was  evidently  a  comfortable  home  for  a 
substantial  yeoman  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
is  picturesque  enough  for  the  cradle  of  a  poet's  love. 
But  it  can  never  be  looked  upon  without  sadness  by 
those  who  rightly  estimate  the  sorrow  and  the  shame 
which  there  were  bom  to  William  Shakespeare  —  sor- 
row and  shame  which  not  all  the  varied  successes  of  his 
after-life  could  heal  and  obliterate,  and  his  sufferings 
from  which  find  frequent  expression  both  in  his  plays 
and  sonnets.  True,  he  was  of  all  poets  the  most  dra- 
matic, and  therefore  the  most  self-forgetful;  but  this 
trouble  he  did  not  forget.  His  works  are  fiill  of  pas- 
sages, to  write  which,  if  he  had  loved  his  wife  and 
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hcmored  her,  would  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to 
his  soul ;  nay,  which,  if  he  had  loved  and  honored  her, 
he  could  not  have  written.  Bat  did  the  **  flax-wench  '* 
whom  he  uses  for  the  most  degrading  of  aU  comparisons 
do  more  "  before  her  troth-plight"  than  the  woman  who 
bore  his  name  and  whom  his  children  called  mother  ?* 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  his  judgment  was  justifi- 
able, but  of  what  he  thought  and  felt. 

And  even  if  Anne  Hathaway's  fair  fame,  if  indeed  it 
was  ever  fair,  remained  untarnished,  the  marriage  at 
eighteen  of  such  a  man  as  her  boy  husband  proved  is 
one  of  the  saddest  social  events  that  can  be  contem- 
plated. Not  because  it  was  singular  in  aU  its  circum- 
stances or  its  consequences ;  for,  alas!  in  most  of  them 
it  is  too  common.  A  youth  whose  person,  whose  man- 
ner, and  whose  mental  gifts  have  made  him  the  admired 
fiivorite  of  some  rural  neighborhood,  captivated  ere  he 
is  weU  a  man  by  some  rustic  beauty,  or  often  by  his 
own  imagination,  married  and  a  father  before  he  should 
be  weU  beyond  a  father's  care,  or  bound  as  much  in 
honor,  according  to  the  matrimonial  code,  as  if  he  were 
married,  developing  into  a  man  of  mark  and  culture, 
attaining  social  position  and  distinction  which  would 
make  him  the  welcome  suitor  of  the  fairest  and  most 
accomplished  woman  of  the  circle  into  which  he  has 
risen  by  right  of  worth  and  intellect,  yet  tied  to 
one  who  is  inferior  to  him  in  all  respects,  except  per- 
haps in  simple  truth^ilness,  and  who  does  not  —  poor 
creature,  who  cannot  if  she  would — keep  pace  with 
him;  and  all  this  the  consequence  of  a  boyish  pas- 
sion, which  opposition  might  have  confirmed,  but  which 
tact  and  a  littie  time  —  so  little  !  —  might  easily  have 
dissipated :  this  case,  so  pitiable !  so  pitiable  for  both 

•  TU  mnUi'9  2fale,  Act  1. 8c  X 
VOL.   I.  C 
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parties,  even  most  pitiable  for  her,  we  see  too  often 
But  add  to  all  thb  that  the  man  was  William  Shake- 
speare, and  that  he  met  his  fate  at  only  eighteen  yean 
of  age,  and  that  the  woman  who  came  to  him  with  a 
stain  upon  her  name  was  eight  years  his  senior,  and 
could  we  but  think  of  their  life  and  leave  out  the 
world's  interest  in  him,  should  we  not  wish  that  one  of 
them,  even  if  it  were  he,  had  died  before  that  ill-starred 
marriage?  But  chiefly  for  him  we  grieve;  for  a  womar 
of  her  age,  who  could  so  connect  herself  with  a  boy  of 
his,  was  either  too  dull  by  nature  or  too  callous  by 
experience  to  share  his  feelings  at  their  false,  unnatural 
position.  Who  can  believe  that  the  well-known  coun- 
sel upon  this  subject  which  he  put  into  the  Duke  Or- 
Bin6*8  mouth  in  Twd/th  Night  was  not  a  stifled  cry 
of  anguish  from  his  tormented,  over-burdened  souL 
though  he  had  left  his  torment  and  his  burden  so  fax 
behind  him  ?  It  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  writ- 
ten it  without  thinking  of  his  own  experience;  the 
more,  that  the  seeming  lad  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is 
about  his  years,  and  the  man  who  utters  it  about  Anne 
Hathaway's,  at  the  time  when  they  were  married.* 

*  "  DuH.  Thon  dost  ipeak  masterly : 

M7  life  npon't}  yoang  though  tboa  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  st^y'd  npon  eome  favour  that  It  loTei ; 
Hath  it  not,  boy? 

Yio,  A  little,  by  your  fltToar. 

JhJee.  What  kind  of  woman  is'tf 

Vio,  Of  your  oomplezloB. 

Jhikt.  She  if  not  worth  thee  then.    Whatjean^rfidthf 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

DiA^  Too  old,  by  Heaven  I    Let  itfll  the  woman  tdDt 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
80  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  hof^  however  we  do  pnli«e  ourselves, 
Our  flmdes  are  more  giddy  and  unflrm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  wum, 
Than  women's  are. 

Vto,  I  think  It  well,  my  lora. 

DuJc  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thj  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent.** 

Tm^tOi  Night,  Act  n.  8e.  4. 
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After  considering  all  that  has  been  said,  which  ia 
quite  all  that  can  reasonably  be  said,  about  the  custom 
of  troth-plight  in  mitigation  of  the  circumstances  of 
Shakespeare's  marriage,  I  cannot  regard  the  case  as 
materially  bettered.  It  has  been  urged  that  Shake- 
speare put  a  plea  for  his  wife  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Priest  in  Twelfth  Nighty  where  the  holy  man  says  to 
Olivia  tiiat  there  had  passed  between  her  and  8ebaM» 


**  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings , 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony." 

Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

But  what  this  was  is  shown  by  Olivia^ s  language  at  the 
time  when  it  took  place,  in  a  passage  which  the  apolo- 
gists leave  out  of  sight. 

'*  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine :  If  you  mean  well, 
Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantry  by :  there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof. 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace :  He  shall  conceal  it, 
"Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note ; 
"What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth.  —  What  do  you  say  ?  ** 

Act  rV.  Sc.  3. 

This  plainly  was  a  private  marriage,  in  church  and  by  a 
priest ;  indissoluble  and  perfect,  except  that  it  lacked 
eonsummation,  and  celebration  according  to  the  lady's 
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birtb.  As  to  troth-plight,  its  import  depends  entirely 
upon  that  to  which  trodi  is  plighted.  The  closing 
words  of  the  binding  declaration  in  the  mairiage  cere- 
mony of  the  Church  of  England  are,  *'  and  thereto  I 
plight  thee  my  troth.'* 

The  marriage  between  William  Shakespeare  and 
Anne  Hathaway  took  place  in  December,  1582.  The 
ceremony  was  not  performed  in  Sbratford ;  and  no  record 
of  it  has  been  discovered.  But  there  is  a  tradition  in 
Luddington,  a  little  Tillage  not  fax  off,  that  it  took  place 
there ;  and  the  story  derives  some  support  from  the  fact 
that  Thomas  Hunt,  Shakespeare's  schoolmaster,  was 
curate  of  that  parish.  Susanna,  the  first  child  bom  in 
this  wedlock,  was  baptized  May  26th,  1583;  and  Ham- 
net  and  Judith,  twins,  were  baptized  February  2d, 
1 58^.  William  Shakespeare  and  his  wife  had  no  other 
children ;  and  soon  after  the  latter  event  their  house- 
hold married  life  was  interrupted  for  many  years  by  the 
departure  of  the  youthful  husband  from  Stratford.  The 
eldest  son  of  a  ruined  man  just  degraded  from  office, 
having  four  brothers  and  sisters  younger  than  himself, 
and  a  vdfe  and  three  children  upon  his  hands  before  he 
was  twenty-one,  there  were  reasons  enough  for  him  to 
go,  as  he  did,  to  London,  if  he  could  get  money  there 
more  rapidly  than  at  Stratford.  But  tradition  assigns  a 
particular  occasion  and  other  motive  for  his  leaving 
home.  Betterton  heard,  and  Howe  tells  us,  that  he  fell 
into  bad  company,  and  that  some  of  his  wild  compan- 
ions, who  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer-stealing, 
drew  him  into  the  robbery  of  a  park  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote.  For  this,  according  to 
Rowe's  story,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  knight,  and  in 
revenge  lampooned  him  in  a  ballad  so  bitter  that  the 
proaeeution  became  a  persecution  of  such  severity  that 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  the  countey,  and  shelter  hinwelf 
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in  London.  There  is  wbat  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as 
independent  authority  for  the  existence  of  this  tradition. 
The  Reverend  William  Fulman,  an  antiquary,  who  died 
in  1688,  bequeathed  his  manuscript  biographical  mem- 
mandums  to  the  Reverend  Richard  Davies,  rector  of 
Sapperton  in  Gloucestershire,  and  archdeacon  of  Lich- 
field, who  died  in  1708.  To  a  note  of  Fulman's,  which 
barely  records  Shakespeare^s  birth,  death,  and  occupa* 
tion,  Davies  made  brief  additions,  the  principal  of 
whicli  is,  that  William  Shakespeare  was  *'  much  given 
to  all  unluckinesse  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits,  par* 

ticularly  from  S' Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipt 

and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at  last  made  him  fly 
his  native  country,  to  his  great  advancement:  but  his 
revenge  was  so  great  that  he  is  his  Justice  Clodpate, 
and  calls  him  a  great  man,  and  that  in  allusion  to  his 
name  bore  tliree  louses  rampant  for  his  arms."  Davies 
may  have  heard  this  story  in  Stratford ;  but  considering 
the  date  of  his  death,  1708,  and  that  of  Betterton*s 
visit  to  Warwickshire,  1675,  and  Rowe's  publication  of 
his  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  1709,  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  story  had 
reached  the  archdeacon  directly  or  indirectly  through 
the  actor.  But  Capell  tells  us*  that  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  who  lived  at  Tarbick,  a  few  miles  from  Stratford, 
and  who  died  there  in  1703,  more  than  ninety  years  of 
age,  remembered  having  heard  from  old  people  at  Strat* 
ford  the  story  of  Shakespeare's  robbing  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy's  park.  According  to  Mr.  Jones  their  story 
agreed  with  that  told  by  Rowe,  with  this  addition  — 
Uiat  the  lampoon  was  stuck  upon  the  park  gate,  and 
that  this  insult,  added  to  the  injury  of  the  deer-stealing, 
provoked   the   prosecution.      Mr.   Jones   had  written 

•  NotMi  Mid  VarioiM  Bwdlngi,  ko^  Vol.  XL  ^  7A. 
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down  the  first  stanza  of  this  ballad,  and  it  reached 
Capell  through  his  own  grandfather,  a  contemporary  of 
Jones.  A  similar  account  of  a  very  old  man  living  near 
Stratford,  and  remembering  the  deer-stealing  story  and 
the  ballad,  is  given  by  Oldys,  the  antiquarian,  in  his 
manuscript  notes.  Oldys  and  Capell  plainly  derived 
their  information  from  the  same  source,  though  possibly 
through  different  channels ;  and  the  stanza  of  the  ballad 
is  given  by  both  of  them  in  the  same  words,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  syllable.  These  are  the  lines  ac- 
cording to  Oldys,  with  the  addition  of  "O**  in  the  last 
line,  which  appears  in  Capell*8  copy,  and  which  plainly 
belongs  there :  — 

**  A  parliemente  member,  a  justice  of  peace. 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crowe,  at  London  an  asse. 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it. 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befall  it : 
He  thinks  himself  greate. 
Yet  an  asse  in  his  state 
We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it. 
Sing  O  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it." 

This  story  enriches  with  a  rare  touch  of  real  life  our 
faint  and  meagre  memorials  of  Shakespeare.  Not  suf- 
ficiently well  established  to  be  beyond  the  assaults  of 
those  who  think  it  scorn  that  the  author  of  King  Lear 
and  ffatrdet  should  have  stolen  deer  and  written  coarse 
lampoons,  it  yet  may  well  be  cherished,  and  its  credibil- 
ity maintained,  by  those  who  prize  a  trait  of  character 
and  a  glimpse  of  personal  experience  above  all  question 
of  propriety.  In  Queen  Besses  time  deer-stealing  did  not 
rank  with  sheep-stealing ;  and  he  who  wrote,  and  was 
praised  for  writing.  The  Comedy  of  Errors  and  Trotlui 
and  GresMa  when  he  was  a  man,  may  well  be  believed. 
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without  any  abatement  of  his  dignity,  to  have  written 
the  Lucy  ballad  in  his  boyhood.  Malone  thought  that 
he  had  exploded  the  tradition  by  showing  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  had  no  park,  and  therefore  could  have  no  deer  to 
be  stolen ;  and  the  lampoon  has  been  set  aside  as  a  fab- 
rication by  some  writers,  and  regarded  by  all  with  suspi- 
cion. But  it  appears  that,  whether  the  knight  had  an 
enclosure  with  formal  park  privileges  or  not,  the  family 
certainly  had  deer  on  their  estate,  which  fulfils  the  only 
condition  requisite  for  the  truth  of  the  story  in  that 
regard.*  I  think  that  there  is  a  solution  to  the  ques* 
tion  somewhat  different  from  any  that  has  yet  been 
brought  forward,  and  much  more  probable. 

ITie  lirst  Scene  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  cer- 
tainly  gives  strong  support  to  the  (xadition ;  so  strong, 
in  fact,  that  it  has  been  supposed,  with  some  reason,  to 
have  been  its  origin.  In  that  Scene  Shakespeare  makes 
Justice  Shallow  (who,  in  thb  words  of  Davies,  is  his 
dodpate,  or,  as  we  should  say,  his  clownish  or  loutish 
justice)  bear  a  dozen  white  luces,  or  pikes,, in  his  coat 
of  arms,  which  bearing  gives  the  Welsh  parson  the 
opportunity  for  his  punning  jest  that  **  the  dozen  white 
louses  do  become  an  old  coat  well.*'  f  The  Lucys  bore 
punning  coat-armor,  three  luces,  hariarU  ;  and  the  allu- 
sion is  unmistakable.  In  that  Scene,  too,  the  country 
gentleman  who  is  so  proud  of  the  luces  in  his  old  coat. 


•  Sir  Thomfti  Loey,  wn  of  Sliakespesre'i  Tlctlin,  tent  a  bnelr  as  a  prment  to 
llareblll  wben  Sir  Tbomaa  Egerton  entertainod  Queen  Elisabekb  there  in  Av 
gust.  1602.    jq^frton  fillers,  pp.  360,  86S. 

t  Some  eritlce  have  attribatiNi  the  tranelbnnatfon  of  ttieet  to  UmaUy  to  Mr 
HugfCt  inoapuity  of  BngUth  ipeeeh ;  bot  thia  ie  to  rob  the  Welshman  of  ble 
vit.  The  pronnneiatlon  of  «  aa  oio  li  no  trick  of  a  Welvh  tongne,  or  of  any 
ether,  I  beliere ;  bot  **  lonie  "  waa  pronoonced  like  "  laoe  "  or  "  looae  "  by  nany 
people.  So  the  ballad  telle  ne  that  "  louiy  la  Locy  aa  some  rolke  miaeall  it." 
There  ia  a  similar  Tarlatfcm  as  to  the  name  Toaoey,  whidi  aome  pronoanos 
Ibaaey,  giving  the  first  syllable  the  vowel  aonnd  of  too  and  yo«,  others  Ams^ 
with  the  sound  of  Aow,  Uim» 
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bursts  upon  the  stage,  furious  at  Falstaff  for  having 
killed  his  deer.  Now,  in  Shakespeare^s  day,  as  well  as 
long  before,  kiUing  a  gentleman*8  deer  was  as  common 
a  sport  among  wild  young  men  as  robbing  a  farmer's 
orchard  among  boys.  Indeed,  it  was  looked  upon  aa  a 
sign  of  that  poor  semblance  of  manliness  sometimes 
called  spirit,  and  was  rather  a  gentleman's  misdemeanor 
than  a  yeoman's  ;  one  which  a  peasant  would  not  have 
presumed  to  commit,  except,  indeed,  at  risk  of  his  ears^ 
for  poaching  at  once  upon  the  game-  and  the  sin-pre- 
senres  of  his  betters.  Noblemen  engaged  in  it ;  and 
in  days  gone  by  the  very  first  Prince  of  Wales  had 
been  a  deer-stealer.  Among  multitudinous  passages 
illustrative  of  this  trait  of  manners,  a  story  preserved 
by  Wood  in  his  Athence  Oxonienses  fixes  unmistakably 
the  grade  of  the  offence.  It  is  there  told,  on  the 
authority  of  Simon  Forman,  that  his  patrons,  Robert 
Pinkney  and  John  Thomborough,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  admitted  a  member  of  Magdalen  College  in  1570, 
and  became  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Worcester,  "  seU 
dom  studied  or  gave  themselves  to  their  book?,  but 
spent  their  time  in  fencing  schools  and  dancing 
schools,  in  stealing  deer  and  conies,  in  hunting  the 
hare  and  wooing  girls."  *  In  fact,  deer-stealing  then 
supplied  to  the  young  members  of  the  privileged  classes 
in  Old  England  an  excitement  of  a  higher  kind  than 
that  afforded  by  beating  watchmen  and  tearing  off 
knockers  and  bell-pulls  to  the  generation  but  just 
passed  away.  A  passage  pf  Titus  Andronicusj  writ- 
ten soon  after  Shakespeare  reached  London,  is  here  )o 
point;    Prince  Demetrius  exclaims,  — 

••  What,  hast  thou  not  full  often  struck  a  doe. 
And  clr  anly  borne  her  past  the  keeper's  nose  ?  ** 

•  AVtenm  Oxanientet,  Vol.  I.  p.  STL 
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But  he  with  the  ^*  three  louses  rampant "  on  bis  coal 
makes  much  more  than  this  of  Fahtaff'^  affair.  He 
will  bring  it  before  the  Council,  he  will  make  a  Star- 
chamber  matter  of  it,  and  pronounces  it  a  riot.  And,  in 
tact,  according  to  his  account,  Sir  John  was  not  con- 
tent with  stealing  his  deer,  but  broke  open  his  lodge 
and  beat  his  men.  It  seems  then,  that  in  writing  thu 
passage,  Shakespeare  had  in  mind  not  only  an  actual 
occurrence  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was  concerned, 
but  one  of  greater  gravity  than  a  mere  deer-stealing 
affair ;  that  having  been  made  the  occasion  of  more 
serious  outrage. 

Now,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was  a  man  of  much  considera^ 
tion  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  had  come  to  a  fine 
estate  in  1551,  at  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
a  member  of  parliament  twice ;  first  in  1571,  and  next 
from  November,  1584,  to  March  of  the  following  year; 
just  before  the  very  time  when,  according  to  all  indica- 
tions, Shakespeare  left  Stratford.  Sir  Thomas  was  a 
somewhat  prominent  member  of  the  puritanical  party, 
as  appears  by  what  is  known  of  his  parliamentary 
course.  For  instance,  during  his  first  term  he  was 
one  of  a  committee  appointed  upon  *'  defections"  in  reli- 
gions matters,  one  object  of  the  movers  of  which  was 
«« to  purge  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  free  it  from 
certain  superstitious  cerenoonies,.  as  using  the  sign  of 
the  cross  m  baptism,  &c."  He  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
active  in  the  enforcement  and  preservation  of  the  game 
privileges  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  served  on  a 
committee  to  which  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  referred, 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  chairman.  This 
look  place  in  his  last  term,  1584  to  1585  —  the  time 
of  his  alleged  persecution  of  William  Shakespeare  for 
poaching.  Charlecote,  his  seat,  being  only  three  miles 
from  Stratford,  and  he  being  a  man  of  luch  weight  and 
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position  in  the  county,  he  would  naturally  have  some- 
what close  puhlic  relations  with  the  towns-people  and 
their  authorities.  That  such  was  the  case  the  records 
of  the  town  and  of  the  county  furnish  ample  evidence. 
Whenever  there  was  a  commission  appointed  in  relation 
to  affairs  in  that  neighborhood  he  was  sure  to  be  on  it ; 
and  the  Chamberlain's  accounts,  as  set  forth  by  Mr. 
HalliweU,  show  expenses  at  divers  times  to  provide  Sir 
Thomas  with  sack  and  sugar,  to  expedite  or  smooth  his 
intercourse  with  the  corporation.  But  in  spite  of  mol- 
lifying drinks,  the  relations  of  the  Lucy  family  with  the 
Stratford  folk  w^ere  not  always  amicable.  Mr.  Har- 
well's investigations  have  sho\vn  that  they  were  not 
unfrequently  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  corporation 
of  that  town.  Records  of  one  about  common  of  pasture 
in  Henry  VIII.'s  time  are  still  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
House  at  London  ;  and  among  the  papers  at  the  Rolls' 
House  is  one  containing  ^'  the  names  of  them  that  made 
the  ryot  uppon  Master  Thomas  Lucy,  esquier." 

Here  are  all  the  conditions  of  a  very  pretty  parish 
quarrel.  A  puritanical  knight,  fussy  about  his  family 
pretensions  and  his  game,  having  hereditary  disagree- 
ment with  the  Stratford  people  about  rights  of  common, 
—  a  subject  on  which  the)  were,  like  all  of  English 
race,  sure  to  be  tenacious,  —  after  having  been  left  out 
of  parliament  for  eleven  years,  is  reelected,  and  imme- 
diately sets  to  work  at  securing  that  privilege  so  dearly 
prized  by  his  class,  and  so  odious  to  aU  below  it  —  the 
game  laws.  The  anti-puritan  party  and  those  who 
stand  up  stoutly  for  rights  of  common  vent  their  indig- 
nation to  the  best  of  their  ability  ;  one  of  their  number 
^vrites  a  lampoon  upon  him,  and  a  body  of  them,  too 
strong  to  be  successfully  withstood,  break  riotously  into 
his  grounds,  kill  his  deer,  beat  his  men,  and  carry  off 
their  booty  in  triumph.     The  affair  is  an  outbreak  of 
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rude  pariah  politics,  a  popular  demonstration  against 
an  unpopular  man ;  and  who  so  likely  to  take  part  in 
it  as  the  son  of  the  former  high  bailiff,  who,  we  know, 
was  no  puritan,  and  whose  farther,  ambitious,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  even  pretending  to  a  coat  of  arms,  had 
most  probably  had  personal  and  official  disagreements 
with,  and  received  personal  slights  and  rebuffs  from  his 
rich,  powerful,  arrogant  neighbor ;  or  who  so  likely  to 
write  the  lampoon  as  young  Will  Shakespeare  ?  There 
could  hardly  hare  been  two  in  Stratford  who  could  have 
written  that  stanza,  the  rhythm  of  which  shows  no 
common  clodpole's  ear,  and  which,  though  coarse  in  its 
satire,  is  bitter  and  well  suited  to  the  occasion.  That 
it  is  a  genuine  production— ^ that  is,  part  of  a  ballad 
written  at  the  time  for  the  purpose  of  lampooning 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt :  it 
carries  its  genuineness  upon  its  face  and  in  its  spirit. 
That  Shakespeare  wrote  it,  I  am  inclined  to  believe. 
But  even  were  he  not  its  author,  if  he  had  taken  any 
part  in  a  demonstration  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and 
soon  after  was  driven,  by  whatever  circumstances,  to 
leave  Stratford  for  London,  where  he  rose  to  distinction 
as  a  poet,  rumor  would  be  sure  soon  to  attribute  the 
ballad  to  him,  and  to  assign  the  occasion  on  which  it . 
was  written  as  that  which  caused  his  departure ;  and 
rumor  would  soon  become  tradition.*  That  Shake- 
speare meant  to  pay  off  a  Stratford  debt  to  Sir  Thoma 

•  The  thuwa  glrm  abore  It  plainly  ona,  and  not  the  tint,  of  feraral.  Oth- 
ers haTe  b«on  broaght  forward  as  the  remainder  of  the  lampoon ;  hot  they  are 
too  plainly  ■parione  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  The  etory  of  the  deer-etealing  la 
■Jd  by  Mr.  Fnllom,  In  hte  Bigtory  (tf  WSOicm  Shaketpeare,  to  be  oonflrmed  by 
a  noCe,  entered,  abont  1750,  In  a  manoecript  pedigree  of  the  Lnoj  fkmlly,  by  an 
old  maj  named  Ward,  who  derlred  hie  Information  tnm  family  papers  then 
In  his  hands.  Bat  this  date*  is  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  pnblioation  of  the 
story  in  Rowift  Life,  and  so  Is  of  little  or  no  ralne.  According  to  the  ssna 
authority  Sir  Thomas  Lney  ceased  his  proeecntion  of  Shakespeare,  and  rslsMOd 
hltt.  at  the  interesarion  of  the  Vail  of  Lsleester. 
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Lacy  in  that  first  Scene  of  The  Merry  Wivei,  and  diat 
he  did  it  'with  the  memory  of  the  riotous  trespass  upon 
that  gentleman's  grounds,  seem  equally  manifest.  That 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  event  which  he  commemo- 
rated, there  is  not  evidence  which  would  be  sufficient  in 
a  court  of  law,  but  quite  enough  for  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  concurrence  of  probability  and  tradi- 
tion ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  of  that  number. 


Prom  1584,  when  Shakespeare's  twin  children  — 
Hamnet  and  Judith  —  were  baptized,  until  1592,  when 
we  know  that  he  was  rising  rapidly  to  distinction  as  a 
play-wright  in  London,  no  record  of  his  life  has  been 
discovered ;  nor  has  tradition  contributed  any  thing  of 
importance  to  fill  the  gap,  except  the  story  of  the  deer- 
stealing  and  its  consequences.  What  was  he  doing  in 
all  those  eight  years  ?  and  what  before  the  former  date  ? 
For  he  was  not  bom  to  wealth  and  privilege,  and  so 
could  not,  like  the  future  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Worces- 
ter, spend  all  his  time  in  stealing  deer  and  wooing  girls. 
Malone,  noticing  the  frequency  with  which  he  uses  law 
terms,  conjectured  that  he  had  passed  some  of  his  ado- 
lescent years  in  an  attomejr's  office.  In  support  of  his 
conjecture,  Malone,  himself  a  barrister,  cited  twenty- 
four  passages  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  law 
phrases ;  and  to  these  he  might  have  added  many  more. 
But  the  use  of  such  phrases  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare.  The  writings  of  the  poets  and  play- 
wrights of  his  period,  Spenser,  Drayton,  Grreene,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Donne,  and  many  others 
of  less  note,  are  thickly  sprinkled  with  them.  In  fact, 
the  application  of  legal  language  to  the  ordinary  afikirs 
of  life  was  more  common  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  than  it   is   now  ;    though   even   now-a-days    the 
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usage  is  far  from  uncommon  in  the  rural  districts.  There 
law  shares  with  agriculture  the  function  of  providing 
those  phrases  of  common  conversation  which,  used  fig- 
uratively at  first,  and  often  with  poetic  feeling,  soon  pass 
into  mere  thought-saving  formulas  of  speech. 

There  are  reasons,  however,  for  helieving  that  Shake- 
speare had  more  than  a  layman's  knowledge  of  the  law. 
Play-going  was  the  chief  intellectual  recreation  of  his  day, 
and  there  was,  consequently,  an  incessant  demand  for  new 
plays  — a  demand  which  young  men  of  education  and  fa- 
miliarity with  the  pen  were  naturally  tempted  to  supply. 
To  play-writing,  therefore,  the  needy  and  gifled  young 
lawyer  turned  his  hand  at  that  day,  as  he  does  now  to 
joTimalism ;  and  of  those  who  had  been  successful  in 
their  dramatic  efforts  how  inevitable  it  was  that  many 
would  give  themselves  up  to  play-writing,  and  that  thus 
the  language  of  the  plays  of  that  time  should  show  such 
a  remarkable  infusion  of  law  phrases !  To  what,  then, 
must  we  attribute  the  fact  that  of  all  the  plays  that 
have  survived  of  those  written  between  1580  and  1620 
Shakespeare's  are  most  noteworthy  in  this  respect? 
For  no  dramatist  of  the  time,  not  even  Beaumont,  who 
was  a  younger  son  of  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
who,  after  studying  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  abandoned  law 
for  the  drama,  used  legal  phrases  with  Shakespeare's 
readiness  and  exactness.  And  the  significance  of  this 
fact  is  heightened  by  another,  —  that  it  is  only  to  the 
language  of  the  law  that  he  exhibits  this  inclination. 
The  phrases  peculiar  to  other  occupations  serve  him  on 
rare  occasions  by  way  of  description,  comparison,  or 
illustration,  generally  when  something  in  the  scene  sug- 
gests them ;  but  legal  phrases  flow  from  his  pen  as  part 
of  his  vocabulary  and  parcel  of  his  thought.  The  word 
"  purchase,"  for  instance,  which  in  ordinary  use  meant, 
as  BOW  it  means,  to  acquire  by  giving  value,  applies  in 
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law  to  all  legal  modes  of  obtaining  property,  except  in* 
heritance  or  descent.  And  in  this  peculiar  sense  the 
word  occurs  five  times  in  Shakespeare*s  thirty-four 
plays,  but  only  in  a  single  passage  in  the  fifty-four 
plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  And  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  Midsummer  Mghfs  Dream  the  father  of 
Hermia  begs  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens,  that  he 
may  dispose  of  his  daughter  either  to  Demetrius  or  to 
death, — 

*'  according  to  our  law 
Immediately  provided  in  that  case.** 

He  pleads  the  statute;  and  the  words  run  off  his  tongue 
in  heroic  verse  as  if  he  were  reading  them  {rom.  a  paper. 
As  the  courts  of  law  in  Shakespeare's  time  occupied 
public  attention  much  more  than  they  do  now  -*  their 
terms  having  regulated  *'  the  season "  of  London  soci- 
ety,* it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  in  attendance 
upon  them  that  he  picked  up  his  legal  vocabulary.  But 
this  supposition  not  only  faiLs  to  account  for  Shake- 
speare's pectdiar  freedom  and  exactness  in  the  use  of 
that  phraseology,  —  it  does  not  even  place  him  in  the 
way  of  learning  those  terms  his  use  of  which  is  most 
remarkable ;  which  are  not  such  as  he  would  have  heard 
at  ordinary  proceedii^  at  nisi  priusy  but  such  as  refer 
to  the  tenure  or  transfer  of  real  property  —  '*  fine  and 
recovery,"  **  statutes  merchant,"  '*  purchase,'*  "  inden- 
ture,"  "tenure,"  "  double  voucher,"  "  fee  simple,**  "  fee 
farm,"  "remainder,"  "reversion,"  "forfeiture,"  &c. 
This  conveyancer's  jargon  could  not  have  been  picked 
up  by  hanging  round  the  courts  of  law  in  London  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  suits  as  to  the  title  to 
real  property  were  comparatively  so  rare.    And  beside, 

•  Falstaff,  fbr  instance,  speoki  of  *<  the  wearing  oat  of  tix  fkihion^  whicb  it 
ftmr  terms  or  two  •ctiom.'' 
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iShakespeare  uses  his  law  just  aa  freely  in  his  earl;^ 
plays,  written  in  his  first  London  years,  as  in  those 
produced  at  a  later  period.*  Jnst  as  exactly  too ;  for 
the  correctness  and  propriety  with  which  these  terms 
are  introduced  have  compelled  the  admiration  of  a 
Chief  Justice  and  a  Lord  Chancellor.t  Again,  bearing 
in  mind  that  genius,  although  it  reveals  general  truth, 
and  &cilitates  all  acquirement,  does  not  impart  facts  or 
acquaintance  with  technical  terms,  how  can  we  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  an  age  when  it  was  the  common  prac- 
tice for  young  lawyers  to  write  plays,  one  play-wright 
left  upon  his  plays  a  stronger,  sharper  legal  stamp,  than 
appears  upon  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
that  the  characters  of  this  stamp  are  those  of  the  com- 
plicated law  of  real  property  ?  Must  we  belieye  that 
this  man  was  thus  distinguished  among  a  crowd  of  play- 
writing  lawyers,  not  only  by  his  genius,  but  by  a  Uidt 
of  special  knowledge  of  the  law  ?  Or  shall  we  rather 
beliere  that  the  son  of  the  late  high  bailiff  of  Stratford, 
a  somewhat  clever  lad,  and  ambitious  withal,  was  allowed 
to  commence  his  studies  for  a  profession  for  which  his 
deyemess  fitted  him,  and  by  which  he  might  reasonably 


•  nraa,  In  JSRmry  the  Sbdh,  Pwt  II.,  JSuft  Qtde  lays, «  Men  shall  hold  of  me 
in  eapiU :  and  we  charge  uid  oonUBand  that  wires  be  (ufret  atheartcan  vft$k 
er  tongue  com  tdl" — words  which  indicate  aoqnaintanoe  with  very  ancient  and 
UDCominoii  tenures  of  land.  In  the  Cbmerfy  qfErrony  when  Dromio  of  Syr* 
aeose  says,  "  There's  no  time  tur  a  man  to  reoorer  his  hair  that  grows  hald  hy 
natare,"  (Hear,  0  Bowland  I  and  glre  ear,  0  Phalon  I)  his  master  replies,  *<  May 
he  not  do  it  by  ^e  oiMf  reeevery  t "  Fine  and  reeorery  was  a  process  by  which, 
through  a  flctlttons  snit,  a  transAr  was  made  of  the  title  In  an  entailed  estate. 
In  Levet  Labaur'9  Loit^  almost  without  a  donbt  the  first  comedy  that  Shake* 
speare  wrote,  on  Boyeft  offering  to  kiss  Marian  (Act  IT.  So.  1,)  she  deollnes  tlie 
salote,  and  says,  **  Hy  lips  are  no  common,  thongh  sereral  they  be.*'  MaHa*it 
allosion  is  plainly  to  tenancy  in  common  hj  sereral  (1.  e.  divided,  distlnotj 
title.    See  the  Note  upon  this  passage. 

t  These  are  Lord  Campbell's  words:  **  While  noTelists  and  dramatists  an 
eonstantly  making  mistakes  as  to  the  law  of  marriage,  of  wills,  and  of  inher> 
Itnace,  to  Sbakeepeere's  law,  laTishly  at  he  prnponnds  it,  there  can  neither  be 
itmutmt  nor  bill  of  ezoeptlons,  nor  wili  d  wmt." 
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hope  to  rise  at  least  to  moderate  wealth  and  distinction, 
and  that  he  continued  these  studies  until  his  father's 
misfortunes,  aided,  perhaps,  hy  some  of  those  acts  of 
youthful  indiscretion  which  clever  lads  as  well  as  dull 
ones  sometimes  will  commit,  threw  him  upon  his  own 
,  resources,  —  and  that  then,  law  failing  to  supply  his 
pressing  need,  he  turned  to  the  stage,  on  which  he  had 
townsmen  and  friends?  One  of  these  conclusions  is 
in  the  face  of  reason,  fact,  and  probability;  the  other,  in 
accordance  with  them  all. 

But  the  bare  fact  that  Shakespeare  was  an  attorney's 
clerk,  even  if  indisputably  established,  though  of  some 
interest,  is  of  little  real  importance.  It  teaches  us  noth* 
ing  about  the  man,  of  what  he  did  for  himself,  thought 
for  himself,  how  he  joyed,  how  he  suffered,  what  he 
was  in  his  mere  manhood.  It  has  but  a  naked  material 
relation  to  the  other  fact,  that  he  uses  legal  phrases 
oftener,  more  freely,  and  more  exactly  than  any  other 
Doet. 

in. 

Somewhere,  then,  within  the  years  1585  and  1586, 
Shakespeare  went  from  Stratford  to  London,  where  we 
next  hear  of  him  as  an  actor  and  a  mender  of  old  plays. 
That  he  went  with  the  intention  of  becoming  an  actor, 
has  been  imiversally  assumed ;  but  perhaps  too  hastily. 
For  he  had  social  ambition  and  high  self-esteem ;  and 
in  his  day  to  become  an  actor  was  to  cast  the  one  of 
these  sentiments  aside,  and  to  tread  the  other  under  foot. 
Betterton's  story,  told  through  Rowe,  is,  that  Shake- 
speare was  '*  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family 
for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in  London."  In  so 
far  as  this  may  be  relied  upon,  it  shows  that  Shake- 
speare had  business  in  Stratford,  and  that  he  sought  only 
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a  temporary  refuge  in  the  metropolis.  Probably  it  was 
with  no  very  definite  purpose  that  he  left  his  native 
place.  Poverty,  persecution,  and  perhaps  a  third  Fury, 
made  Stratford  too  hot  to  hold  him  ;  and  he  might  well 
flee,  vaguely  seeking  relief  for  the  present  and  provision 
for  the  future.  He  would  naturally  hope  to  live  in 
London  by  the  business  which  he  had  followed  at 
Stratford.  Such  is  the  way  of  ambitious  young  men 
who  go  from  rural  districts  to  a  metropolis.  And,  until 
every  other  means  of  livelihood  had  failed  him,  it 
was  not  in  this  high-minded,  sensitive,  aspiring  youth 
to  assume  voluntarily  a  profession  then  scorned  of  all 
men.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  he  sought  business  as 
an  attorney  in  London,  he  did  not  at  once  obtain  it. 
Shakespeare  although  he  was,  no  such  miracle  could  be 
wrought  for  him;  nay,  the  less  would  it  be  wrought 
because  of  his  being  Shakespeare.  He  doubtless  in 
these  first  days  hoped  for  a  publisher  ;  and  not  improb- 
ably this  purpose  was  among  those  which  led  him  up  to 
London.  Let  who  will  believe  that  he  went  that  jour- 
ney without  a  manuscript  in  his  pocket.  Fc^r  to  sup- 
pose that  a  man  of  poetic  power  lives  until  his  twenty- 
first  year  without  writing  a  poem,  which  he  then  rates 
higher  than  he  ever  afterward  wiU  rate  any  of  his  work, 
is  to  set  aside  the  history  of  poetry,  and  to  silence  those 
years  which  are  most  afiluent  of  fancy  and  most  eager 
for  expression. 

With  Venus  and  Adonis  written,  if  nolliing  else, — but 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  a  play,  —  Shakespeare  went  to 
London  and  sought  a  patron.  For  in  those  days  a  poet 
needed  a  patron  even  more  than  a  publisher ;  as  with- 
out the  former  he  rarely  or  never  got  the  latter.  Shake- 
speare found  a  patron;  but  not  so  soon,  we  may  be  sure, 
as  he  had  expected.  Meantime,  whUe  he  waited,  the 
stage  door  stood  ajar  invitingly,  and  he  was  both  tempt- 

VOL.   T.  d 
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od  and  impelled  to  enter.  For  that  natural  inclination 
to  poetry  and  acting  which  Aubrey  tells  us  he  possessed 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  frequent  visits  of  companies 
of  players  to  Stratford,  at  whose  performances  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  be  a  delighted  and  thoughtful  specta- 
tor. Indeed,  as  it  was  the  custom  for  the  mayor  or 
bailiff  of  a  town  visited  by  a  travelling  company  to 
bespeak  the  play  at  their  first  exhibition,  to  reward 
them  for  it  himself,  and  to  admit  the  audience  gratis,  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  first  theatrical  perform- 
ance in  Stratford,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  had 
John  Shakespeare  for  its  patron.  For  it  was  given  in 
1569,  the  year  in  which  he  was  high  bailiff;  and  the 
bailiff's  son,  although  he  was  then  only  five  years  old, 
we  may  be  sure  was  present.  Between  1569  and  1586 
hardly  a  year  passed  without  several  performances  by 
one  or  more  companies  at  Stratford.  But  natural  incli- 
nation and  straitened  means  of  living  were  not  the  only 
influences  which  led  Shakespeare  to  the  theatre.  Other 
Stratford  boys  had  gone  up  to  London,  and  some  of 
them  had  become  players.  Thomas  Qreene,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  actors  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  he  who 
gave  his  name  to  The  City  OaUanty  which  was  known 
and  published  as  '*  Greene's  Tu  Qitoque"  was  in  1586 
a  member  of  the  company  known  as  '*  The  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Servants,"  to  which  Shakespeare  became  per- 
manently attached.  Greene  was  of  a  respectable  family 
at  Stratford,  one  of  which  was  an  attorney,  who  had  pro- 
fessional connections  in  London,  and  who  was  Shake- 
speare's kinsman.  Burbadge,  Sly,  Heminge,  and  Pope, 
who  all  bore  Warwickshire  names,  were  on  the  London 
stage  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare's  arrival  at  the  metrop- 
olis.*   If  Shakespeare  went  to  London  relying  upon  the 

•  See  the  Remarks  on  the  Preliminary  Matter  to  the  Folio,  VoL  n.  pp 
nxTt.,  xlTiL,  zlTiiL  ofthb  work. 
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good  offices  of  friends,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  looked 
more  to  his  townsman,  Greene  the  attorney,  than  to  his 
other  townsman^  Qreene  the  actor.  But  in  that  case, 
considering  how  shy  attorneys  are  apt  to  be  of  the  sort 
of  young  man  who  steals  deer  and  writes  verses,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  the  player  proved  to  be  the 
more  serviceable  acquaintance. 

Many  circumstances  combine  to  show  that  it  was  in 
1586  that  William  Shakespeare  became  connected  with 
the  London  stage ;  a  few  months*  variation — and  there 
cannot  be  more  —  in  the  date,  one  way  or  the  other,  is 
of  small  importance.  Betterton  heard  that  **he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  company  at  first  in  a  very  mean  rank," 
and  the  octogenarian  parish  clerk  of  Stratford,  before 
mentioned,  told  Dowdall,  in  1698,  that  he  "was  received 
into  the  play-house  as  a  serviture."  These  stories  have 
an  air  of  truth.  What  claim  had  this  raw  Stratford 
stripling  to  put  his  foot  higher  than  the  first  round  of 
the  ladder  i  In  those  days  that  round  was  apprentice- 
ship to  some  well-established  actor ;  and  as  such  a  ser- 
vitor William  Shakespeare  probably  began  his  theatrical 
career.  There  is  a  story  that  his  first  occupation  in  Lon- 
don was  holding  horses  at  the  play-house  door ;  but  it 
was  not  heard  of  uiftil  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  is  unworthy  of  serious  attention.  The  river  was  the 
usual  thoroughfare  in  those  d^ys  from  one  part  of  Lon- 
don to  the  other,  and,  besides,  gentlemen  would  hardly 
leave  their  horses  in  the  care  of  boys  during  a  whole 
afternoon's  performance.  Shakespeare,  too,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  without  means  of  access  to  employment 
innde  the  theatre. 

Tradition  and  the  custom  of  the  time  concur  in 
assuring  us  that  Shakespeare's  first  connection  with  the 
stage  was  as  an  actor ;  and  an  actor  he  continued  to  be 
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for  twenty  yeare  or  more.  But  although  Aubrey  tells 
us  that  **  he  did  act  exceeding  well,"  he  seems  never  to 
have  risen  high  in  this  profession.  Betterton,  or  per- 
haps Rowe,  heard  that  the  top  of  his  performanoe  was 
the  Ohost  in  his  own  Hamlet;  and  Oldys  tells  a  story  that 
one  of  his  younger  brothers,  who  lived  to  a  great  age, 
being  questioned  as  to  William,  said  that  he  remem- 
bered having  seen  him  act  the  part,  in  one  of  his  own 
comedies,  of  a  long-bearded,  decrepit  old  man,  who  was 
supported  by  another  person  to  a  table,  where  they  sat 
among  other  company,  one  of  whom  sang  a  song.  If 
this  were  true,  Shakespeare  played  Adam  in  As  You 
Like  It.  And  it  is  consistent  with  all  that  we  know  of 
him  that  he  should  play  such  parts  as  this  and  the 
Ghost f  which  required  judgment  and  intelligent  reading 
rather  than  passion  and  lively  simulation.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Shakespeare,  when  he  had  found  that  he 
could  labor  profitably  in  a  less  public  walk  of  his  call- 
ing, ever  strove  for  distinction  or  much  employment  as 
an  actor.  We  know  from  one  of  his  sonnets  how  bit- 
ter the  consciousness  of  his  position  was  to  him,  and 
that  he  cursed  the  fortune  which  had  consigned  him  to 
a  public  life.*  If  he  ever  had  comfort  on  the  stage  it 
must  have  been  in  playing  kingly  parts,  which  are 
assigned  to  him  in  the  lines  of  Davies.f 

But  although  Shakespeare  began  his  London  life  as 
a  player,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  long  remain 
without  writing  for  the  sts^ ;  and  so  it  happened. 
With  what  company  he  became  first  connected,  there  is 
no  direct  evidence ;  but  his  earliest  dramatic  employ- 
ment seems  to  have  been  as  a  co-worker  with  Greene, 
Marlowe,  and  Peele  for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  players. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  in  conjunction 
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with  one  or  more  of  these  play-wrigbts,  lie  labored  on 
The  First  Fart  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  Two  Famous 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster^  The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard  Duke  of  Tork^  A  Pleasant  Conceited  History 
of  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew^  Titus  Andronicus,  an  early 
form  of  Borneo  and  Juliet^  of  which  there  are  some 
remains  in  the  quarto  edition  of  1597,  and  probably 
some  other  pieces  which  have  been  lost.*  It  would 
have  been  strange,  indeed  almost  unprecedented,  if  a 
young  adventurer  going  up  to  London  had  immediately 
found  his  true  place,  and  taken  firm  root  therein.  But 
little  as  we  know  of  Shakespeare's  period  of  trial  and 
vicissitude^  we  do  know  that  it  was  brief,  and  that  with- 
in about  three  years  from  the  time  when  he  left  his  na- 
tive place  he  attached  himself  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
Hunsdon's  company  (previously  known  as  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's),  of  which  the  Burbadges,  father  and  son, 
were  prominent  members,  and  that  he  became  a  share- 
holder in  this  company,  and  remained  an  active  member 
of  it  until  he  finally  retired  to  Stratford. 

Shakespeare  immediately  showed  that  unmistakable 
trait  of  a  man  organized  for  success  in  life,  which  is  so 
frequently  lacking  in  men  who  are  both  gifted  and  in- 
dustrious,—  the  ability  to  find  his  work,  and  to  settle 
down  quickly  to  it,  and  take  hold  of  it  in  earnest.  He 
worked  hard,  did  every  thing  that  he  could  turn  his 
hand  to,  —  acted,  wrote,  helped  others  to  write,  —  and 
seeing  through  men  and  things  as  he  did  at  a  glance, 
he  was  in  those  early  years  somewhat  over-free  of 
his  criticism  and  his  advice,  and,  what  was  less  endur- 
able by  his  rivals,  too  ready  to  illustrate  his  principles 
of  art  successfully  in  practice.      He  came  soon  to  be 

•  Sae  Um  Xmy  on  the  Authonhlp  of  King  JSTmry  (h*  atxth^  Vol.  Vn.,  and 
tho  Introduction  to  TUut  Andronicut,  Vol.  IX,  Tlu  Ttiming  qfth*  ShreWf  Vol. 
rv.,  and  Xomeo  and  JuUett  VoU  X 
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regarded,  by  those  who  liked  and  needed  him,  aa  a 
most  useful  and  excellent  fellow,  a  very  factotum,  and 
a  man  of  great  promise ;  while  those  who  disliked  him 
and  found  him  in  their  way,  and  whose  ears  were 
wounded  by  his  praises,  set  him  down  as  an  officious  and 
conceited  upstart.  Elation  at  his  success,  and  a  percep- 
tion of  the  coarseness  and  inflated  feebleness  of  the 
dramas  then  in  vogue,  seem  to  have  tempted  him  into  a 
little  good-natured  ridicule,  of  which  we  find  traces  in 
his  works.  This  could  not  but  have  envenomed  the 
jealousy  of  his  rivals.  But  in  any  case  he  was  doomed 
to  suffer  the  resentment  always  visited  upon  those  who 
offend  by  imexpected  excellence. 

That  such  was  Shakespeare's  lot  we  are  not  left  to 
conjecture,  hardly  to  infer.  One  of  the  play-wrights 
whom  he  found  in  high  favor  when  he  reached  London, 
and  with  whom,  as  a  youthful  assistant,  he  began  his 
dramatic  labors,  stretched  out  his  hand  from  beyond  the 
grave  to  leave  a  record  of  his  hate  for  the  man  who  had 
supplanted  him,  and  who,  he  saw,  would  supplant  his 
companions,  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  The  drunken 
debauchee,  Robert  Greene,  dying  in  dishonorable  need, 
left  behind  him  a  pamphlet  written  on  his  death-bed, 
and  published  after  his  burial.  It  was  called  A  Oroats- 
worth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance^  and 
was  better  named  than  its  author  or  its  editor,  Henry 
Chettle,  probably  supposed.  But  Greene,  though  re- 
pentant, with  the  repentance  of  sordid  souls  when  they 
are  cast  down,  was  not  so  changed  in  heart  that  he 
could  resist  the  temptation  of  discharging  from  his 
stiffening  hand  a  Parthian  shaft,  barbed  with  envy  and 
malice,  and  winged  with  little  wit,  against  young  Shake- 
speare. In  the  pretended  interests  of  truth  and  friend- 
ship, he  warned  his  companions  and  co-workers,  Mar- 
-owe,  liodge,  and  Peele,  that  the  players  who  had  all 
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been  beholding  to  them,  as  well  as  to  him,  would  for- 
sake them  for  a  certain  upstart  crow,  beautified  with 
their  feathers,  who  supposed  that  he  was  able  to  write 
blank  verse  with  the  best  of  them,  and  who,  being  in 
truth  a  Johannes  Factotum,  was  in  his  own  conceit  the 
only  Shake-scene  in  the  country.*  Greene  was  right, 
as  his  surviying  firiends  ere  long  discovered.  Their 
sun  had  set ;  and  it  was  well  for  them  that  they  all 
died  soon  after.  They  could  not  forgive  Shakespeare 
his  superiority;  but  he  forgave  one  of  them  at  least 
his  envy;  for  when,  a  few  years  after,  he  wrote  As 
You  Like  lU  he  made  PKebe  say  of  Marlowe,  quoting 
a  line  from  Hero  and  Leandery  — 

*'  Dead  Shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might, 
•  Who  ever  lov'd  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  ?*" 

Greene  sank  into  his  grave,  his  soul  eaten  up  with  envy 
as  his  body  with  disease  ;  but  he  was  spared  the  added 
pang  of  foreseeing  that  his  own  name  would  be  pre- 
served in  the  world's  memory  only  because  of  his  indi- 
rect connection  with  the  man  at  whom  he  sneered,  and 
that  he  would  be  chiefly  known  as  his  slanderer.  Had 
he  lived  to  see  his  book  published,  he  would  have 
enjoyed  such  base  and  pitiful  satisfaction  as  can  be 
given  by  revenge.  His  little  arrow  reached  its  mark, 
and  the  wound  smarted.  As  the  venom  of  a  sting  often 
inflicts  more  temporary  anguish  than  the  laceration  of  a 
fatal  hurt,  such  wounds  always  smart,  but  rarely  injure  ; 
and  few  men  are  wise  and  strong  enough  to  bear  their 
suffering  in  dignity  and  silence.  Whether,  if  Greene  had 
been  alive,  Shakespeare  would  have  publicly  noticed  his 
attack,  can  only  be  conjectured ;  but  I  feel  sure  that 

*  Bm  the  pMsago  in  qaectioni  giren  verbattm  and  in  fViIl,  and  itB  tigniflcane« 
with  regard  to  Shakeepeare'a  early  labors  set  forth,  In  the  Essay  on  the  Author 
ship  of  KiHfi  Bmry  tht  SiaOt,  VoL  Vn.  pp.  408-il2. 
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he  would  have  been  kept  from  open  wrangle  with  such 
an  assailant  by  his  reticence  and  self-respect.  Yet, 
although  he  was  above  petty  malice  and  recrimination, 
he  was  sore  and  indignant ;  and  he,  and  others  for  him, 
protested  against  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  him 
in  Qreene*s  pamphlet.  He  did  not  protest  in  vain ;  for 
Chettle,  Greeners  editor,  although  he  treated  ^ith  great 
contempt  a  like  complaint  of  disrespect  on  the  part  of 
Marlowe,  whom  Qreene  had  also  slurred,  apologized  to 
Shakespeare  in  a  tract  called  Tlie  Kind  Hearths  Dreamy 
which  he  published  immediately  afterward,  saying  that 
although  he  was  personally  guiltless  of  the  wrong,  he 
was  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  his  own, 
to  have  offended  a  man  so  courteous,  so  gifted,  and 
one  who,  by  his  worth  and  his  ability,  had  risen  high 
in  the  esteem  of  many  of  his  superiors  in  rank  and 
station.*  Greene  died  in  the  autumn  of  1592,  and 
his  pamphlet  and  Chettle*s  were  both  published  in 
the  same  year.  Thus  Shakespeare,  within  six  or  seven 
years  of  his  departure  from  Stratford  a  fugitive  adven- 
turer, had  won  admiration  from  the  public,  respect  from 
his  superiors,  and  the  consequent  hate  of  some,  and, 
what  is  so  much  harder  of  attainment,  the  regard  of 
others,  among  those  who  were  his  equals,  except  in  his 
surpassing  genius. 

These  two  pregnant  passages,  which  we  owe  to  the 
malice  of  a  disappointed  rival,  are  the  first  public  notice 
of  Shakespeare,  and  our  earliest  authentic  record  of  his 
presence  in  London-f   By  this  time  he  had  produced,  in 


•  8m  Ch«tUe*8  aiiology  In  foil  und  Terbatim  In  the  BtMj  on  the  Authorship 
ti  King  Henry  tha  Sixth,  Vol.  VII.  p.  410. 

t  In  1886  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier  pabUshed  a  email  Tolnme  entitled  Nem 
tbdt  regarding  the  L%fk  ^  Shakerpearty  in  which  he  brought  to  notice  six 
doenmenti  ae  haTing  been  found  at  Bridgewater  Honae  among  the  papers  ol 
Lord  £lleemere,  who  was  Chancellor  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L  One 
of  these  doeoments  was  an  unsigned  certificate  or  memorandum,  intended  ap- 
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addition  to  Mb  contributions  to  partnerahip  plays  and  to 
old  ones  partly  iewritten»  The  Comedy  ofErrotB^  LoveU 

pttrtutly  ibr  the  Privy  Ooancil,  ezcolpatiDK  the  player*  at  the  Black-fHart  Thea^ 
tie  ftom  a  charge  of  haying  meddled  In  matters  of  state  and  religion,  which 
had  been  hronght  against  the  tbeatrsa  generally  in  1689.  Among  the  namei 
of  the  players  mentioned  in  this  paper  as  sliarers  in  the  theatre  appears  that 
of  William  Shakespeare,  which  stands  twelfth  on  the  list.  The  document  is  as 
follows:  — 

'^  These  are  to  sertifie  yor  right  honorable  LI.,  that  her  Maf*  poote  playeree 
Jamea  BnrMdge  Richard  Bnrbidge  John  Laneham  Thomas  Qreene  Robert  Wll> 
aon  John  Taylor  Anth.  WadMon  ThomM  Pope  Qeorge  Peele  Angnstlne  Phil- 
Lppes  Nicholas  Towley  William  Shakespeare  William  Kempe  William  Johnson 
Baptiste  Goodale  and  Robert  Armyn  being  all  of  them  sharers  in  the  blacke 
Fryers  phiyehonse  haoe  never  glTien  oanee  of  dSspleasnre,  in  that  th^  hana 
bronght  into  their  playea  maters  of  state  and  Religion,  vnfitt  to  be  handled  by 
them  or  to  be  presented  before  lewde  spectators  neither  hath  anle  complainte 
ia  that  kinde  erer  beene  prsferrde  against  them,  or  anle  of  them  Wherefore, 
they  trust  moet  humblie  in  yor  Lis  consideracion  of  their  former  good  behan- 
ionr  being  at  all  tymes  readie  and  willing  to  yeelde  obedience  to  any  comannd 
whatsoerer  yor  li  in  yor  wisdome  may  tbinkie  la  soeh  oaas  meete^  Ao. 

«NoT.  1M9." 
Until  recently  this  memorandum  was  received  as  genuine;  and  were  it  so,  it 
would  show  us  that,  within  thrse  years  alter  his  arrival  at  London,  WUIiam 
Shakespeare  had  advanced  ttom  the  position  of  servitor,  apprentice,  or  hired 
man  in  the  Lord  Chamberlaln*s  company  to  that  of  a  sharer  In  the  receipts  of  the 
eompony,  not  that  of  a  proprietor  of  the  theatre.  But  suspicion  of  the  genuine' 
ness  of  the  documents  bronght  forward  by  Ifr.  Collier  having  been  excited, 
this,  among  the  others,  was  earefhlly  examined  by  the  most  eminent  palnog- 
raphists  in  London,  some  of  them  holding  high  offloial  positions,  and  all  pro- 
nounced it  a  forgery.  The  ihcts  in  regard  to  the  lATestigation  of  the  character 
of  these  documents  will  be  found  in  Mr.  N.  E.  8.  A.  Hamilton's  Inquiry,  Ac., 
4tOi,  Loudon,  1860,  Dr.  Hanslleld  Ingleby's  QmjMe  View  ^th§  jSKalcetpears 
Qmtrooeny,  London,  1861,  Mr.  DniTiis  Hardy's  Rtntew  <ifth4  Fluent  SbsU  qf 
the  Shaktipearian  Oontrcvarty,  London,  1860,  and  in  The  Shaketpeart  Mystery, 
in  the  AttMtte  iftmlUjr,  Sept,  1861.  It  is  passible,  though  very  improbable,  that 
the  Judgment  pronounced  by  suoh  high  palieographio  authorities  may  be  incor- 
rect ;  but  the  documents  are  pnt  by  this  decision  out  of  question  as  evidence 
of  the  bare  and  meagre  ihets  In  Shakespeare's  lift  which  they  profess  to  e» 


In  Spenssr'o  Tbaarm  of  Ms  Jfastf,  printed  in  IBOl,  a  passage  beginning  with 
OeUnsa-i- 

**  And  he  the  man  whom  Nature  selfo  had  mada 
To  moek  her  selfo,  and  Truth  to  Imitate, 
With  kindly  oounter  under  mhnlok  shade, 
Our  pleasant  WlUy,  ah,  is  dead  of  late  "— 
has  been  held  to  refer  to  Shakespeare ;  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  of  the 
uame,  WOly.    But  that,  like  *'  shepherd,**  was  not  uncommonly  used  merely 
to  mean  a  poet,  and  was  distinctly  applied  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  an  Eclogue 
preaerred  in  DaTldson's  BmMooI  Rhapeody,  published  In  1602.  And  the  Tuaru 
fflfu  JAuet  had  certainly  been  written  bslbre  IMO,  when  Bhakespeaiu  «>u]« 

d^ 
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Ldbour's  Lost,  and  Hie  Two  OenUemen  of  Verona,  hia 
earliest  original  productions.  He  was  already  thriving, 
with  prosperity  in  prospect.  But  he  had  literary  ambi- 
tion which  play- writing  did  not  satisfy,  (for  that  he  did 
as  a  conveyancer  draws  deeds,  —  as  business ;)  and  he 
had  a  poem  written ;  so  he  still  looked  about  for  a  pa- 
tron. Now,  there  was  at  this  time  in  London  a  noble- 
man of  high  rank  and  large  wealth,  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton,  who  had  a  genuine  love  of  letters* 
and  who  was  just  upon  the  threshold  of  a  lordly  life, 
As  yet  he  had  not  exhibited  in  any  marked  degree  the 
high  spirit,  the  fine  capacity  of  appreciation,  the  gra- 
ciousness  and  the  generosity  which  made  him  afterward 
admired  and  loved,  of  all  men  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  For  at  the  publication  of  Greene's  pam- 
phlet he  was  but  nineteen  years  old,  and  Shakespeare 
was  nine  years  his  senior.  Loving  literature  and  the 
society  of  men  of  letters,  he  had  a  special  fondness  for 
the  drama,  and  being  a  constant  attendant  upon  the 
theatre,  he  saw  much  of  Shakespeare  and  his  plays; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  ^ne  of  those 
"  divers  of  worship  **  whose  respect  for  the  poet's  "  up- 
rightness of  dealing "  and  admiration  of  his  '^  facetious 
grace  in  ^vriting"  Chettle  assigns  as  one  reason  for  his 
apology  to  a  man  whom,  it  is  very  easy  to  see,  he  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  offend.*   Shakespeare  must  have 

not  bare  risen  to  the  position  assigned  by  the  first  poet  of  the  age  to  the  subject 
of  thin  passage,  and  probably  In  1680,  when  Bhakaspaare  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  in 
Stratford.  Indeed  the  notion  that  Spenser  had  him  in  mind  woald  not  merit 
rven  this  attention,  were  it  not  that  my  readers  might  suppose  that  I  had 
passed  It  by  throagb  inadTertenoa.  All  that  ingenuity  and  persifitent  (kith 
can  urge  In  support  of  It  the  reader  wiU  And  in  Ifr.  Knlgbf  s  and  Mr.  OoUiei's 
biographies  of  the  post. 

a  The  meaning  of  the  word  **  ikoetloas  "  in  this  well-known  psassge  has  been 
▼ery  generally  misanderstood,  and  by  none  more  eompletely  than  by  Misa 
Baoon,  who  rested  her  miaapprehenalon  of  Shakespeare's  rank  among  his  ooo- 
tamporaries  much  on  ChetUe*s  nse  of  this  epithet,  upon  which  she  rung  a  novst^ 
ending  change  of  sneers.    But  '*  ftcetlous  "  here  has  no  reference  to  that  light 
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had  some  acquaintaiice  with  Southampton  at  this  time, 
and  have  felt  that  he  was  in  his  lordship's  favor.  For 
to  him  he  determined  to  dedicate  his  VentM  and  Adonis^ 
although  he  had  not  asked  permission  to  do  so,  as  the 
dedication  shows ;  and  in  those  days,  and  long  after, 
without  some  knowledge  of  his  man  and  some  opportu- 
nity of  judging  how  he  would  receive  the  compliment, 
a  player  would  not  have  ventured  to  take  such  a  liberty 
with  the  name  of  a  nobleman.  In  the  next  year  (1593) 
the  closing  of  the  London  theatres  on  account  of  the 
plague  afforded  a  favorable  occasion  for  the  publication 
of  the  poem,  and  it  was  printed  by  Richard  Field,  a 
Stratford  man.  It  immediately  won  its  author  a  high 
literary  reputation.  Before  a  year  had  passed  a  new 
edition  was  called  for ;  a  third  was  published  in  1596, 
and  two  others  within  nine  years  of  its  first  appearance. 
Southampton  must  have  been  a  churl  not  to  be  gratified 
at  the  homage  of  such  a  poet ;  and  being  a  man  whose 
rank  was  the  mere  pedestal,  and  whose  wealth  the  mere 
adornment,  of  his  real  nobility,  he  acknowledged  Shake- 
speare's compliment  in  a  manner  both  munificent  and 
considerate.  Tradition  tells  us  the  former;  a  second 
dedication,  the  latter.  In  dedicating  the  Fenits  and 
Adonis f  —  and  we  must  not  forget  that  Shakespeare 
regarded  thif  as  his  first  appearance  as  an  author, — 
he  expressed  a  fear  that  he  might  offend  the  young 
Earl  by  connecting  his  name  with  the  first  heir  of  his 
invention ;  but  he  promised  that,  if  his  patron  were 
only  pleased,  he  would  devote   all  the   time  that  he 


eonJo  Ttlii  of  tpMch  lo  whkh  It  it  now  •zdoalTsly  applieil.  It  wa  nmd  in 
SiMkwqware'i  time  as  «  d  now  use  **  ftUcitons  "or**  happy  "  ia  regard  to  itjlfli. 
Thoa  Thomas  Sack-rDle,  Earl  of  Dorset,  a  grare  statesman  as  well  as  an  aooom* 
pUahed  man  of  letters,  who  to  his  youth  wrot»  only  serious  and  sententiona 
works,  Is  aatd  by  Nannton  to  have  been  **  ao  liMsete  and  choice  in  his  phrase 
and  style**  when  drafting  state  papers,  that  his  secretariea  oeuld  rarely  please 
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could  steal  itotx  lib  business  of  playing  and  play-vrii- 
ing  to  some  graver  labor  in  his  honor.  Such  a  work,  we 
may  be  sure,  he  then  already  had  in  mind ;  for  in  the 
very  next  year  appesxed  the  Lucrece^  a  grave  and  even 
tragic  poem,  showing  much  greater  maturity  of  thought 
and  style  than  its  predecessor,  and  dedicated  also  to 
Southampton.  But  the  tone  of  the  poet  toward  the 
patron  is  now  very  dijSerent  from  what  it  was  a  year 
before ;  although  it  is  still  tainted  with  that  deference 
of  simple  manhood  to  privilege,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  English  men  of  Shakespeare's  rank,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  age,  their  ability,  or  their  character,  must 
needs  pay  to  English  lads  of  Southampton's.  How  is  it 
DOW,  except  among  those  Englishmen  who  have  never 
bowed  again  under  the  yoke  of  privilege  which  their 
ancestors  cast  off  in  the  days  when  Milton  was  our 
mouthpiece  and  Cromwell  our  leader  ? 

It  is  evident  from  this  dedication  that  the  Earl  had 
done  something  more  than  seem  pleased  with  its  prede- 
cessor. Shakespeare  speaks  in  it  of  a  warrant  which 
he  had  of  his  patron's  honorable  disposition  that  makes 
him  sure  of  acceptance,  and  adds,  "  What  I  have  done 
is  yours ;  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours ;  being  part 
in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours."  This  is  not  flattery,  or 
even  deference :  words  of  acknowledgment  could  not 
be  stronger.  On  this  evidence  alone  it  is  plain  that 
something  had  passed  between  Shakespeare  and  the 
Earl  which  had  bound  the  former  entirely  to  the  latter 
by  lasting  ties  of  gratitude.  Again  circumstance  and 
tradition  strengthen  and  eke  out  each  other.  A  story 
reached  Rowe  through  Davenant  (would  that  so  ex- 
cellent a  thing  had  been  preserved  in  a  cleaner  ves- 
sel!) that  Southampton  gave  Shakespeare  a  thousand 
pounds  to  make  a  purchase  of  importance.  Now,  it 
so  happened  that  in  1594  the  Globe  Theatre  was  built 
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by  the  compcmy  to  wbich  Shakespeare  belonged,  iu  aL 
the  property  of  which  we  know  that  he  became  a 
large  owner.  The  sum  which  the  £arl  is  said  to  have 
given  to  Shakespeare  is  so  very  large — being  equal  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars  at  our  present  rate  of  value, 
that  while  the  world  has  willingly  believed  the  sub- 
stance of  the  story,  many  have  doubted  the  correctness 
of  its  details.  And  yet,  remembering  the  customs  of 
those  times,  the  more  we  consider  how  splendid  a  fellow 
young  Southampton  was,  how  munificent  to  men  of 
letters,  how  whole-hearted  to  his  friends,  the  more  we 
shall  be  ready  to  receive  the  story  of  his  generosity  to 
Shakespeare  without  abatement. 

Between  1592  and  1596  Shakespeare  produced,  in 
addition  to  his  hvLcrtte^  King  Rvchatd  the  Thirds  A 
Jfidsummer'NigMa  Dream^  The  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
King  Richard  the  Second^  and  some  of  his  Sonnets, 
probably  also  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  (with  the  name 
"Love's  Labour's  Won")  AWe  Well  That  Ends  WeU,  in 
earlier  forms  than  those  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us ;  —  works  which,  although  none  of  them  exhibited 
his  genius  in  its  full  height  and  power,  effectually  estab- 
lished his  supremacy  among  his  contemporaries  as  a 
poet  and  a  dramatist.  England  now  began  to  ring  with 
his  praises.  His  brother  dramatists  made  their  lovers 
.ong  for  hb  Ventis  and  Adonie  by  which  to  court  their 
mistresses ;  other  poets  made  their  chaste  heroines  com- 
pare themselves  to  the  Lucre tia  whom  he  had  '*  revived 
to  live  another  age " ;  they  sung  of  his  **  hony-flowing 
vein,"  and  that  he  had  given  new  immortality  e^en  to 
the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty  ;  and  some  of  them  paid 
him  the  unequivocal  compliment  of  plagiarism.*    Even 

•  8m  Wnioughbyi  Avi9a,  1604;  Drayton's  MatiUUZf  1594;  BaroeAeltPs 
I^emt  in  Divert  Bumon^  IMS;  Heywood'i  Air  Maid  qfth^  Exchangt^  1607, 
tat  writttto  KHM  jMn  twibn  \  PhUUa  and  flora,  by  K.  8^  1608 ;  and  Nkhol- 
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Spenser,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  his  court 
fiiTor,  having  in  mind  Shakespeare's  two  martial  histo- 
ries and  his  name,  generously  paid  the  young  poet  this 
pretty  compliment  in  GoUn  CIouCb  come  Home  again^ 
written  in  1594:  — 

'*  And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  ^tion ; 
A  gentler  Shepheard  may  no  where  be  found ; 
Whose  muse  fuU  of  high  thought's  invention 
Doth,  like  himselfe,  heroically  sound."* 

Nay,  in  this  interval  Colin  Clout's  mistress,  the  im- 
perial Elizabeth  herself,  distinguished  him  by  her  favor, 
won,  or  acknowledged,  by  the  exquisite  compliment  in 
A  Midaummer-'Nighfs  Dream.  For  we  know  upon 
Ben  Jonson's  and  Henry  Chettle's  testimony,  and  from 
tradition,  that  she  did  delight  in  him ;  and  it  is  not  in 
mortal  woman,  least  of  all  was  it  in  Elizabeth,  to  know 
of  such  a  compliment,  and  not  to  hear  it  and  be  cap* 
tivated.f 

■on'fl  AeoUuUu  Mi  4fterwitU,  1900.  In  **  A  Letter  fitMn  England  to  her  thrM 
Danghters,"  reprinted  in  the  British  Bibliographer,  (Vol.  I.  p.  274-286,)  and 
which  forma  the  aeeond  part  of  a  book  called  JblimcaUeia,  ptiblbhed  In  1606 
there  if  a  marginal  note,  "  All  praise  worthy  Lncreda  Sweete  Shakespeare." 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that  if  Shakespeare's  name  had  been  Shak- 
sper  or  Shakspere,  as  some  would  have  it,  this  compliment  would  hare  been 
Impoeslble. 

t  These  well-known  lines  are  from  Jonson's  Terses  In  memory  of  Sbak^ 
speare,  whleh  were  published  in  the  Ibllo  of  1628 :  — 

<*  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  It  were 
To  see  thee  In  our  waters  yet  appears, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
That  so  did  take  Hliia  and  our  James." 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Blliabeth,Chettle,in  his  JShglandPi  MmmUtg  Oomtaii 
thus  reproached  Shakespeare  that  his  rerse  had  not  bewailed  his  own  and  Eng- 
Und'sloss:— 

**  Nor  doth  the  sllrer^onged  MeUcert 
Drop  firom  his  honied  Muse  one  sable  tear. 
To  moume  her  death  that  graced  his  deeert, 
And  to  his  lines  opened  her  royal  eare. 
Shepheard  remember  our  Bllaabeth, 
And  sing  her  rape  done  by  that  Tarq^nln,  Death.* 
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* 
Having  this  evidence  of  his  reputation,  and  other  of 
an  equally  pleasing  and  satisfactory  character  as  to  his 
increase  in  wealth,  we  can  afford  to  be  very  indifferent 
in  regard  to  the  trustworthiness  of  a  document  about 
which  there  has  been  much  ado,  and  the  only  interest 
of  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  enumerates  Shake- 
speare among  the  owners  of  the  Black-friars  Theatre, 
and  names  him  fifth  among  eight ;  but  which,  after  a 
life  of  thirty  years  of  antiquarian  glory,  has  been  *'  done 
to  death  by  envious  tongues"  as  spurious.*     A  like 

•  This  document  ezisto  in  the  State  Psper  Oflioe  at  Westminster.  (London.) 
It  WW  bnoglit  to  public  notice  by  Mr.  Collier  in  big  HUtory  of&tgUsh  Dro 
maUe  AeCry,  Ac,  1681,  (VoU  I.  p.  297.)  It  profceiei  to  be  an  anmrer  to  a  remon* 
■trmnee  bj  thirtj  inhabltante  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Blaek-friara»*<  some  of  them 
of  hononr,"  against  the  repalrini;  of  the  Black>ftiars  Theatre.  The  remon- 
strance was  said  by  Mr.  OolUer  to  be  '* preeerred  In  the  State  Paper  Office; " 
bat  it  is  not  to  be  fonnd  there.  This  reply  Is  so  genalne'ln  appearance  that  It 
was  given  In  Ikoetmllo  eVeu  by  Mr.  Ualllwell,  in  his  great  folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Works,  althoogh  that  gentleman  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro* 
nonnce  many  of  the  Cbllier  Shakespeare  MS8.  spurlons.    It  is  as  follows :  — 

**To  the  right  honorable  the  Lords  of  her  Mat**  most  honorable  privia 
CininselL 

**Thehamb1e  petition  of  Thomas  Pope  Richard  Bnrbadge  John  Hemlnga 
Angnstine  Phillips  Wlllm  Shaksepeare  Willlm  Kempe  Wllllm  Slye  Nicholas 
Vooley  and  other«i  semaants  to  the  right  honorable  the  L.  Cbamberlalne  to 
berMa«*. 

*«8heweth  most  hnmbly  that  yor  petitioners  are  owners  and  players  of  the 
prloate  honse  or  theater  in  the  prednct  and  libertie  of  the  Blackfriers,  wch 
bath  baene  fiv  manie  yearae  Tsed  and  ocenpled  for  the  playing  of  trage<nea  com* 
medlea  historlea  enterlndes  and  playes.  That  the  same  by  reason  of  haulng 
beene  soe  long  bnllt  hath  flklne  into  great  decaye  and  that  besides  the  repara- 
tion thereof  It  hath  beene  fonnd  necessarie  to  make  the  same  more  convenient 
Ibr  the  entertalnement  of  aadlt<nie«  oomming  thereto.  Tliat  to  this  end  yor 
petltionsn  haue  all  and  eche  of  them  pntt  downe  sommes  of  money  according 
to  their  shares  in  the  saide  theater  and  wheh  they  hane  Justly  and  hon- 
estlie  gained  by  the  exercise  of  their  qnalitle  of  Stage-players  but  that  oertaine 
persons  (some  of  them  of  honour)  inhabitants  of  the  said  pvednct  and  lilMrtle 
of  the  BlackfHers  hare  as  yor  petitioners  are  enfonrmed  besought  yor  honor- 
able Lps  not  to  permltt  the  saide  prinate  house  anle  longer  to  remalne  open 
bat  hereafter  to  be  shut  rpp  and  closed  to  the  manifest  and  great  injuria  of 
yor  petitioners  who  hare  no  other  meanes  whereby  to  maintaine  their  wines 
and  Ihmilies  but  by  the  exerdse  of  their  qualitle  as  they  have  heretofore  dona. 
Vnrthermore  that  in  the  summer  season  yor  petitioners  are  able  to  playo  at 
tbair  nawe  built  hoosa  on  tha  Bankslde  eallde  the  Globe  but  that  In  the  win- 
lar  thay  are  compelled  to  coma^to  the  BlaeklHsrs  and  If  yor  honorable  Lps  ghia 
nt  mto  that  wheh  Is  prayde  against  yor  petitioners  thay  will  not  onelF 
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fate  has  befallen  a  memorandum  which  would  otherwise 
show  us  that  at  this  time  Shakespeare  lived  in  the  part 
of  London  called  Southwark.  Malone  speaks  of  a  cer- 
tain paper  which  was  before  him  as  he  wrote,  which 
belonged  to  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player,  and  from  which 
it  appeared  that  in  1596  Shakespeare  lived  in  South- 
wark, near  the  Bear  Oarden.  Malone  makes  this  state- 
ment in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  Certain 
Pa^e^  which  were  forged  by  that  scapegrace  William 
Ireland  ;  and  eminent  palaeographers  and  Shakespearian 
scholars  wiU  have  it  that  there  was  contamination  in 
the  subject,  and  that  the  following  brief  memorandum. 


wbllo  the  winter  endnreth  looee  the  meanee  whereby  they  nowe  lapport  them 
Mluea  and  their  faoiillee  but  be  vnable  to  practise  theoi  aeliies  in  auio  plajres 
or  enterlnds  when  calde  upon  to  performe  for  the  recreation  and  solace  of  her 
Ifatie  and  her  honorable  Court,  as  they  hare  beene  heretolbre  aocnstomed. 
The  humble  prayer  of  yor  petitioners  therefore  in  that  your  honble  Lpa  will 
graunt  permission  to  flnishe  the  reparations  and  alterations  they  have  b^nne 
and  as  your  petitioners  hare  hitherto  been  well  ordred  in  their  behao- 
iour  and  Just  In  their  deallnges  that  yor  honorable  Lps  will  not  inhibit  them 
from  acting  at  their  aboue  named  prloate  house  in  the  precinct  and  libertie  of 
the  Blackftlers  and  your  petitioners  as  in  dntie  most  bounden  will  erer  pnj* 
for  the  increasing  honour  and  happinesse  of  yor  honorable  Lps." 

This  document  being  in  a  public  office,  upon  a  grave  8uq){don  of  Iti  gen- 
uineness, Sir  John  RomiUy,  Master  of  the  KoUs,  ordered  a  palssographlc  exam- 
ination of  it  to  be  made ;  and  thore  is  now  appended  to  It  the  following  oertU^ 
eate:  — 

^  We,  the  undersigned,  at  the  desire  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  hare  car»> 
folly  examined  the  document  hereunto  annexed,  purporting  to  be  a  petitioa 
to  the  Ijords  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Oouudl,  flrom  Thomas  Pope,  Richard  Bui^ 
badge,  John  Hemlngs,  Augustine  Phillipe,  William  Shakespeare,  William 
Kempe,  William  Blye,  Nicholas  Tooley,  and  others.  In  answer  to  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Black-fHars ;  and  we  are  of  opinios 
that  the  document  in  question  is  spurious. 

SOtb  January,  1800. 

FxA.  Palqrati,  K.  H.,  Deputy  peeper  of  U.  M.  Public  Records. 

Fusmo  Maddew,  K.  H.,  Keeper  of  the  MSS.,  British  Museum. 

J.  S.  Bbxwxb,  M.  a.,  Reader  at  the  Rolls. 

T.  I>u?FU8  Haedt,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Records. 

N.  B.  8.  A.  nAMZUOif,  Assistant,  Dep.  of  MSS.,  British  Museum.* 

See  Vol.  n.  p.  zxxtU.,  for  a  proftsisd  copy  of  a  letter  fhnii  the  larl  of  Soafk 
eooeemlng  flhakespsare,  now  proaoaneed  spoxioof  with  aa  o^wl 
feaOtnthority 
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which  Mr.  Gbllier  brought  forward  as  the  paper  (o 
which  Malone  referred,  ia  also  spurious. 

*•  Inbabitantes  of  Sowtherk  as  haye  complaned 
this [o]f  Jolly*  1596. 

Mr.  Markis 

Mr.  Tuppin 

Mr.  Langorth 

WiUon  the  pyper 

Mr.  Barett 

Mr.  Shaksper 

Phellipea 

Tomson 

Mother  Golden  the  baude 

Nagges 

Fillpott  and  no  more  and  soe  well  ended.'' 

It  may  be  that  this  is  a  delusion,  deliberately  contrived. 
If  it  be,  the  rogue  has  baited  his  trap  so  well  that  he 
shall  have  me  a  willing  prey.  I  cannot  easily  believe 
that  such  a  genuine-seeming  glimpse  of  real  life  is  arti- 
ficial ;  and  I  am  loath  to  lose  those  neighbors  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  upon  whom  his  calm  and  searching 
glances  fell,  and  who  watched  with  curiosity  the  hand- 
some player-poet  as  he  went  in  and  out  on  his  way  to 
and  from  the  Black-friars.  I  sympathize  too  heartily 
with  the  writer  as  he  shuts  his  ears  against  Wilson  the 
piper,  who  had  the  real  Lincolnshire  drone  —  I  have 
FaUtajr$  word  for  it — and  as  he  tosses  off  Fillpot  with 
such  a  round  Amen  of  thankfulness.  I  mourn  the  van- 
ishing Nagges,  whom  I  think  of  as  a  humble  kind  of 
Silence^  or  perhaps  Goodman  Verges^  and  am  injured 
at  the  assertion  that  Mother  Qolden  —  Mrs,  QuicMy  in 
the  flesh,  and  plenty  of  it — is  a  myth;  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  deplorable,  except,  indeed,  that 
she  were  virtuous. 

The  last  five  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  among 
the  most  interesting  and  important  in  the  history  of 

VOL.  I.  e 
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Shakespeare's  life.  He  was  then  rapidly  attaining  the 
independent  position  which  he  coveted,  and  for  which 
he  labored ;  while  growth,  culture,  and  experience  were 
uniting  in  the  development  of  those  transcendent  powers 
which  reached  their  grand  perfection  in  the  next  decade. 
To  those  years  may  be  confidently  assigned  the  produc- 
tion of  Borneo  aud  Juliet  in  its  second  and  final  form. 
King  John,  the  two  Parts  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth^  the 
first  sketch  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  Twelfth  Night,  King  Henry  the  Fifth, 
As  You  Like  It,  and  Hamlet.  They  were  probably  pro- 
duced in  this  order,  the  first  in  1596,  the  last  in  1600.* 
The  man  who  could  put  those  plays  upon  the  stage  at  a 
time  when  play-going  was  the  favorite  amusement  of  all 
the  better  and  brighter  part  of  the  London  public,  gen- 
tle and  simple,  was  sure  to  grow  rich,  if  he  were  but 
prudent ;  and  Shakespeare  was  prudent,  and  even  thrif- 
ty. He  knew  the  full  worth  of  money.  And  he  saw 
that  pecuniary  independence  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
him  who  is  seeking,  as  he  sought,  a  social  position 
higher  than  that  to  which  he  was  born.  Therefore  he 
looked  much  more  carefully  after  his  material  interests 
than  his  literary  reputation.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
shows  that  he  labored  as  a  play-Avright  solely  that  he 
might  obtain  the  means  of  going  back  to  Stratford  to 
live  the  life  of  an  independent  gentleman.  His  income 
now  began  to  be  considerable ;  and  there  are  yet  re- 
maining records  of  the  care  with  which  he  invested  his 
money,  and  his  willingness  to  take  legal  measures  to 
protect  himself  against  small  losses.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  author  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  going 
to  law  to  compel  the  payment  of  a  few  pounds  ster- 
ling :  it  would  be  revolting,  if  the  debtor's  failure  were 

*  The  groondi  on  which  these  and  other  of  Shftkeepeare'i  works  art  aa- 
dgned  to  certain  years,  are  given  In  the  essays  introductory  to  them. 
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because  of  poverty.  But  as  we  have  to  face  the  fact, 
we  may  find  comfort  in  the  certainty  that  a  man  of  that 
sweetness  of  disposition  could  not  have  been  litigious, 
and  in  the  probability  that  he  knew  too  much  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  law  to  commence  a  suit,  unless  to 
protect  himself  against  fraud,  or  to  decide  a  legal  lia- 
bility. He  who  so  pitilessly  painted  Shylock  could 
not  but  have  felt  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  Summum  jus^ 
wmma  injuria. 

Filial  piety  unhappily  is  not  always  a  sign  of  gen- 
erosity of  soul ;  for  hard  masters,  cruel  creditors,  and 
selfish  Mends  are  sometimes  devoted  sons ;  but  it  is 
pleasant,  in  remarking  upon  Shakespeare*s  thrift,  to  re- 
cord that  one  of  the  earliest  uses  of  his  prosperity  seems 
to  have  been  the  relief  of  his  father  from  the  consequences 
of  misfortune.  The  little  estate  of  Ashbies,  part  of  Mary 
Arden's  inheritance,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  Ed- 
mund Lambert  in  1578,  should  have  been  released  b> 
the  conditions  of  the  mortgage  on  the  repayment  of  the 
mortgage  money  on  or  before  the  29th  of  September, 
1580.  The  mortgagors  tendered  the  money,  forty 
pounds ;  but  they  owed  Lambert  more ;  and  he,  having 
possession,  and  knowing  John  Shakespeare* s  inability 
to  incur  law  expenses,  refrised  to  release  Ashbies  unless 
the  other  debt,  for  which  it  was  not  given  as  security, 
was  discharged  also.  But  in  1597,  John  Shakespeare 
and  his  wife  ventured  upon  that  most  trying  and  expen- 
sive of  all  legal  proceedings,  a  chancery  suit,  to  compel 
John  Lambert,  the  son  and  heir  of  Edmund,  to  restore 
the  estate.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
money  necessary  to  this  proceeding,  and  the  prompt- 
ing to  undertake  it,  came  from  William  Shakespeare, 
incited  by  filial  love  and  attachment  to  ancestral  fields. 

Previous  to  this  date, — how  long  we  do  not  know,  but 
it  was  certainly  some  months  before  October,  1596,  — 
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John  Shakespeare  applied  to  the  Herald's  Ck>llege  (and 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  records,  not  for  the  first  time) 
for  a  grant  of  coat-armor,  by  which  he,  then  a  yeoman, 
might  become  a  gentleman.  Such  applications  were 
then  customarily  made  by  men  who  deemed  themselves 
of  sufficient  importance  to  enter  the  pale  of  gentry. 
The  arms,  if  granted,  were  of  value ;  for  they  were  an 
official  and  universally  recognized  certificate  of  a  cer- 
tain social  standing,  which  those  to  whom  they  were 
granted  were  required  to  show  that  they  were  in  con- 
dition creditably  to  support.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  John  Shakespeare  made  this  application  at  the 
instigation  and  with  the  means  —  for  the  honor  cost 
money  —  of  his  now  prosperous  son.  And  William 
Shakespeare  himself  was  doubtless  the  real  mover  in 
this  matter.  To  John  Shakespeare,  a  man  past  middle 
life,  and  without  property  or  position,  such  a  distinc- 
tion would  not  have  been  worth  what  it  cost  in  mere 
pounds  sterling.  But  to  his  prosperous  and  celebrated 
son  the  possession  of  the  rights  of  gentry,  and  still  more 
their  inheritance,  would  have  brought  a  certain  considera- 
tion which  had  its  value.  Therefore,  probably,  it  was  that 
the  grant  was  applied  for  in  the  name  of  the  father,  instead 
of  that  of  the  player  son ;  whose  profession,  it  must  also 
be  remembered,  would  have  been  against  him  in  the  Her- 
alds* CoUege.  Shakespeare  knew  weU  enough,  as  any 
reader  of  The  Winter^s  Tale  may  see,*  the  factitious 
value  of  heraldic  gentry.  But  it  brought  with  it  mor^ 
or  less  social  consideration ;  and  it  was  for  this  social 
consideration  that  he  toiled  and  schemed ;  that  he,  the 
Stratford  fugitive,  might  return  to  his  native  place  and 
meet  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  as  a  prosperous  gentleman. 

•ActnLScO. 
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Shakespeare  was  now  able  to  take  an  important  step 
toward  establisbing  himself  handsomely  in  his  native 
place.  In  1597  he  bought  the  Great  House,  or  New 
Place,  as  it  was  called  in  Stratford,  bmlt  by  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton,  the  bene&ctor  of  the  town.  It  cost  Shake- 
speare sixty  pounds  sterling  (equal  to  about  81500) ;  a 
small  outlay  for  the  dwelling  of  a  man  of  its  new  pos- 
sessor's means  and  capacity  of  enjoyment.  But  we 
know  from  the  fine  levied  at  the  sale  that  the  prem- 
ises included  the  Great  House  itself,  two  bams,  two 
gardens,  and  two  orchards.  No  representation  of  the 
house  as  it  was  in  Shakespeare's  time  is  known  to 
exist,  it  having  been  altered  after  his  death  ;  yet  its 
size  was  not  enlarged;  and  an  existing  representation 
of  it  in  its  last  condition  shows  that  it  was  a  goodly 
mansion.  But  its  new  master  took  possession  bereaved 
and  disappointed.  The  death  of  his  only  son,  Hamnet, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  1596,  left  him  without  a 
descendant  to  whom  he  might  transmit,  with  his  name, 
the  houses  and  lands  and  the  arms  which  he  had  ob- 
tained by  such  untiring  labor.  Shakespeare  having 
money  to  invest,  of  course  there  was  no  lack  of  appli- 
cants for  the  pleasure  of  placing  it  for  him  to  his  advan- 
tage. Of  these  was  one  Master  Abraham  Sturley,  a 
Puritan  of  the  first  water.  He  begins  a  long  letter, 
written  at  Stratford,  January  24th,  1559,  to  a  Mend  in 
I^ondon,  (probably  Richard  Quiney,  whose  son  after- 
ward married  Shakespeare's  daughter,)  with  a  pious 
ejaculation,  and  then  passes  promptly  to  business,  urg- 
ing his  correspondent  to  quicken  an  intention  which 
Shakespeare  was  known  to  hare  to  lay  out  some  of  his 
superfluous  money  in  Stratford  property,  and  especially 
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to  recommend  to  him  a  purchase  of  the  tithes  of  Strat- 
ford and  three  other  parishes,  as  profitable  to  himself, 
beneficial  to  the  town,  and  likely  to  gain  him  many 
friends.*  The  recommendation,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  appears  to  have  had  some  efiect.  There  is  another 
letter  of  this  time,  written  also  to  Hichard  Quiney, 
which  contains  an  obscure  mention  of  a  money  trans- 
action with  Shakespeare.f  And  the  fact  is  somewhat 
striking  in  the  life  of  a  great  poet,  that  the  only  letter 
directly  addressed  to  Shakespeare  which  is  known  to 
exist,  is  one  which  asks  a  loan  of  £30.  It  is  from 
Richard  Quiney,  who  at  the  writing  was  in  London, 
and  is  as  follows ;  for  this  money  transaction  belongs  in 
full  to  Shakespeare*s  history. 

"  Loveinge  Contreyman»  I  am  bolde  of  yo',  as  of  a  ffrende, 
craveinge  yo"  helpe  w*'  xxx" ,  uppon  M'  Bushells  &  my  secury- 
tee,  or  M'  Myttens  with  me.  M'  Rosswell  is  nott  come  to  Lon- 
don as  yeate,  &  I  bare  especiall  cawse.  Yo*  shall  ffrende  me 
muche  in  helpeinge  me  out  of  all  the  debtts  I  owe  in  London,  ] 
thanck  god,  and  muche  quiet  my  mynde  vr^  wolde  not  be  in- 
debeted.  I  am  now  towardes  the  Cowrte,  in  hope  of  answer 
for  the  dispatche  of  my  Buysenes.  Yo*  shall  nether  loose 
crcddytt  nor  monney  by  me,  the  Lorde  wyllinge ;  &  nowe  butt 
perswade  yo**  selfe  soe,  as  I  hope,  k  yo*  shall  nott  need  to 
feare ;  butt  with  all  hartie  thanekfullnes  I  wyll  holde  my  tyme 
&  content  yo**  frend,  &  yf  we  Bargaine  fSEurther,  yo*  shall  be  thft 


•  **  Most  lorelnge  and  beloTedd  In  the  Lord.  In  plaine  Engliuhe  wu  remem- 
ber  n  in  the  Lord,  it  oonolveB  nnto  a.  I  wonld  write  nothioge  vnto  u  nowe, 
bat  oome  home.  I  pral  God  lend  u  oomfortAbli  home.  This  la  one  ipeoiaU 
remembrance  fflrom  nr  ffather*!  motion.  It  seroeth  bi  him  that  onr  conntrl* 
man,  Mr.  Shakepere,  is  wllllnge  to  disburae  some  monel  upon  some  od  yarde 
land  or  other  att  Shottri  or  neare  aboat  as;  he  thinkvth  it  a  veri  fitt  patteme 
to  more  him  to  deale  in  the  matter  of  onr  tithes.  Bl  the  instrnctions  n  can 
geve  him  theareof,  A  by  the  iVeiidee  he  am  make  therefore,  we  tblnke  it  a 
fUre  marke  for  him  to  shoote  att,  St  not  impossible  to  bf  tt  It  obtained  woald 
advance  him  in  deede,  and  would  do  as  mach  good.  Hoc  moTere,  et  qoantam 
ia  to  eat  permovere,  ue  nedlgas,  hoc  enim  et  sibi  et  nobis  maxim!  erit  m> 
aentl.    Hie  labor,  hoc  opoa  eeset  ezimlae  et  gloriae  et  lavdia  sibi."  ke^  A«. 

t  "  Yffyow  bargen  with  Wm.  8h—  or  recere  money  therefor,  bryofs 
ymur  monej  home  that  yow  maye.*' 
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pale  xn'  yo**  lelfe.  My  tyme  biddes  me  to  hasten  to  an  ende,  ft 
•oe  I  comitt  thys  [to]  yo**  care  ft  hope  of  yo*'  helpe.  1  feare  I 
shall  nott  be  backe  this  night  ffirom  the  Cowrte.  haste,  the 
Lorde  be  w*  yo*  ft  w*^  us  all.  amen.  From  the  Bell  in  Carter 
Lane,  the  25  October  1598. 

«  To«  in  all  kyndenes, 

«  RtO.  QtTYNBY.- 

This  letter  is  folded  and  addressed  as  is  sbown  in  the 
foDoTdng  fac-simile ;  the  address  being  *'  To  my  loveing 
good  ffirend  and  countreyman  Mr.  Wm.  Shackespere  deli 
thees." 


4t 


^/^'Nk^ 


It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact  that  Quiney  offers 
an  approTed  indorsed  note  to  the  author  of  Hamlet; 
but  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  he  applies  to  him  as 
a  Mend.  The  motive  which  he  touches  is  not  interest, 
but  the  helping  him  out  of  trouble ;  and  though  the 
sum  was  a  respectable  one,  —  half  the  price  of  New 
Place,  —  he  plainly  feels  that  Shakespeare  had  both  the 
ability  and  the  willingness  to  spare  it.     There  is  an- 
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other  letter  of  this  period,  dated  November  4tb,  1598, 
addressed  to  the  same  Richard  Quiney  by  Abraham 
Sturley  again.  The  first  part,  with  which  only  we  have 
concern,  begins,  '*AU  health  happiness  of  suites  and 
wellfare  be  multiplied  unto  u  and  ur  labours  in  God 
our  ffather  by  Christ  our  Lord,*'  and  ends  with  no  less 
fervor,  "  O  howe  can  you  make  dowbt  of  monei  who 
will  not  bear  xxx-tie  or  xl.  s  towardes  sutch  a  match!  '* 
But  its  chief  interest  to  us  is,  that  the  writer  of  these 
beatitudes  has  heard  that  **  our  countriman  Mr.  Wm. 
Shak.  would  procure  us  monei,  wc.  I  will  like  of."  It 
is  pleasant  thus  to  see  that  Shakespeare*s  townsmen, 
even  the  staid  and  sober  men  among  them,  respected 
and  looked  up  to  him,  and  leaned  confidently  upon  the 
support  of  his  influence  and  his  purse.  And  this  mar- 
vellous "  Mr.  Wm.  Shak.*'  then  had  real  property  in 
London,  as  well  as  in  Stratford,  besides  his  theatrical 
possessions;  for  in  October  of  1598  he  was  assessed 
on  property  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate, 
£5  IS 8.  Ad. 


In  1598  Ben  Jonson's  first  and  best  comedy,  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  was  produced  at  the  Black-friars, 
and  the  author  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Borneo 
and  Juliet  might  have  been  seen  for  two  pence  by  any 
London  prentice  who  could  command  the  coin,  playing 
an  inferior  part,  probably  that  of  Knowell,  in  the  new 
play.  But,  according  to  tradition,  Shakespeare  not  only 
played  in  Jonson*8  comedy,  —  he  obtained  Ben  his  fiirst 
hearing  before  a  London  audience.  The  play  had  been 
thrown  aside  at  the  Black-friars  with  little  consideration, 
as  the  production  of  an  unknown  writer;  but  Shake- 
speare's attention  having  been  drawn  to  it,  he  read  it 
through,  admired  and  recommended  it,  and  then  and 
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thereafter  took  pains  to  bring  the  author*8  works  before 
the  public.  Jonson's  honest  love  for  Shakespeare  may 
well  have  had  its  spring  in  gratitude  for  this  great  ser- 
vice, which  haying  been  performed  by  one  dramatic 
anthor  to  another,  who  was  hb  junior,  indicates  both 
kindness  and  magnanimity  of  disposition. 

The  year  1598  was  one  of  great  professional  triumph 
to  Shakespeare.  In  that  year,  we  may  be  sure,  he  was 
honored  with  a  command  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  let 
her  see  his  FdUtaff  in  love,  which  he  obeyed  by  pro- 
ducing in  a  fortnight  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  in 
its  earliest  form.*  In  that  year,  too,  the  greatness  and 
oniTersality  of  his  genius  received  formal  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  literary  criticism.  Francis  Meres  pub- 
lished in  1598  a  book  called  FaUadis  Tamia^  WUs 
Treasurt/y  which  was  a  collection  of  sententious  com- 
parisons, chiefly  upon  morals,  manners,  and  religion. 
But  one  division  or  chapter  is  "A  comparative  dis- 
course of  our  English  Poets  with  the  Greeke,  Latine, 
and  Italian  Poets."  Meres  was  a  Master  of  Arts  in 
both  Universities,  a  theological  writer,  and  the  au- 
thor of  poetry  which  has  been  lost.  His  comparative 
discourse  makes  no  pretence  to  analysis  or  esthetic 
judgment.  Indeed,  according  to  the  modem  standard, 
it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  criticism;  but  it  may 
be  accepted  as  a  record  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  held  by  intelligent  and  cultivated  peo- 
ple when  he  was  thirty-four  years  old,  and  before  he 
had  written  his  best  plays.  In  this  book  Shakespeare 
is  awarded  the  highest  place  in  English  poetical  and 
dramatic  literature,  and  is  ranked  with  the  great  au- 
thors of  the  classic  days  of  (hreece  and  Rome.     It  is 


•  8m  this  tradltf on,  and  tb«  flusti  which  bear  upon  it,  diMuasad  In  Um  lBtl» 
ioetfon  to  The  Mtrry  Whoa  qf  mndwr. 
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true  that  other  poets  and  dramatiBts  are  compared  by 
Meres  to  Pindar,  ^schylus,  and  Aristophanes,  to  Ovid, 
Plautus,  and  Horace,  and  that,  like  all  who  have  judged 
their  contemporaries,  he  bestows  high  praise  upon  men 
whose  works  and  names  have  perished  from  the  world's 
memory.  But  in  his  comprehensive  etdogy  Shake- 
speare has  this  distinction,  that  while  he  shares  equally 
all  other  praise,  it  is  said  of  him,  that  *'  as  Plautus  and 
Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tragedy 
among  the  Latins,  so  Shakespeare  among  the  English 
is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage."* 


*  The  fbllowing  ar«  ftll  th«  pawAgw  of  thta  cbaptor  of  the  IVOadit  nana  In 
which  Bhakeepeare'f  name  appearn.  They  bare  nerer  been  all  reprinted 
before. 

**  Ae  the  Oreekee  tongue  la  made  ftmou  and  eloquent  by  Hosier,  Beilod, 
Buripodes,  JSadLjluB,  Sophocles,  Pindarut,  Phyloclldes,  and  Arirtophenee; 
nnd  the  Latlue  tongue  by  TIrglle,  Oald,  Horace,  Slelllna  Italino,  I^canua,  Ln» 
rrottoa,  AuaoniuB,  and  Claudlanua,  eo  the  Bngliih  tongue  to  mightily  enriched 
and  gorgeously  InTeeted  in  rare  ornaments  by  sir  Philip  Sidney,  Bpeooer 
Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Shakespeare,  Blarlow,  and  Chapman." 

**  Am  the  soule  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  Hue  In  Pythagoras,  so  the 
sweete  wittie  soule  of  Oold  liuee  in  melUflaous  and  hony-tongued  Shakeepeare : 
witnes  his  Venui  a$»d  Adonitf  his  Luereee,  his  sugred  sonnets  among  his 
prinate  friends,  Ac** 

**  As  Ptoutus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  Ibr  Comedy  and  Tragedy 
among  the  Latines:  so  Shakespeare  among  y*  English  Is  the  most  excellent  in 
both  kinds  for  the  stage;  ibr  Comedy,  witnes  his  OfOemt  ^  FersiM,  his  Sr. 
rorif  his  Loue  labon  loti,  his  Lout  UUmir$  loomis,  his  Mtdtummert  night  drmnu, 
k  his  MerchafU  qf  Venice:  for  Tragedy  his  JHOuard  the  2,  Eiehard  the  S. 
Bmiy  the  4.    King  /oftn,  Ttiue  Andnnicne  and  his  Borneo  and  luUeL" 

^  As  Bpios  Stole  said,  the  Muses  would  speake  with  Plantns  tongue,  if  thej 
would  speak  Latin ;  so  I  say  the  Muses  would  speak  with  Shakespeare's  flne- 
flled  phrase,  if  they  would  speak  Bngltoh." 

"And  as  Horace  salth  of  hto,  Bxegl  monumenti  lere  perennins,  Begallq; 
situ  pyrsmldnm  altius;  Quod  non  imber  edax;  Non  Aqullo  impotens  possit 
diruere,  ant  innumerabllto  annorum  series  et  fbga  temporum;  so  say  I  sev- 
erally of  Sir  Philip  Sidneys,  Spencers,  Dantols,  Dray  tons,  Shakespeares,  and 
Warner's  workes.** 

"  As  Pindarus,  Anaereon,  and  Oslllmaebus  among  the  Oreekee,  and  Hcnee 
and  Catullus  among  the  LaUnes,  ars  the  beet  lyrtck  poets;  so  in  thto  hculty 
the  beet  amOg  our  poets  are  Spencer  (who  ezoelleth  in  all  kinds),  Daniel,  Dray- 
ton, Shakespeare,  Brettft." 

**  As  theee  traglcke  poets  flourished  In  Greece,  Jlsehylus,  Burfpedea,  Sopho- 
sies,  Alexander  Aetolus,  AchsBus  Erithrisras,  Astydamsa  AthenMsia,  Apollo- 
ioras  Tarsensis,  Nlcomachus  Phiygfoi^  Thespto  AtUcua,  asd  Tlmoo  ApoU^ 
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Fhere  is  ample  evidence  that  this  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare  was  general,  and  that  although  his  con- 
temporaries could  hardly  have  suspected  that  his  genius 
would  overshadow  all  others  in  our  literature,  they  re- 
garded him  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist  beyond  compari- 
son among  his  countrymen.  Shakespeare*s  plays  filled 
the  theatre  to  overflowing  when  even  Jonson's  would 
hardly  pay  expenses.*  It  was  not  until  the  moral  and 
literary  decadence  of  the  Restoration  and  the  establish- 


afaftes ;  mod  fhMe  among  the  Latinet,  Aedns,  M.  AttlUtia,  Pomponftis  Secan- 
dos  ftod  Seoeoa;  so  these  are  oar  bett  for  tragedie;  the  Lord  Backharst,  Doctor 
Leg  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Edes  of  Oxford,  Maiater  Sdward  Ferris,  the  Anthoar 
of  the  Mimur  for  Magittratat  Marlow,  Peele,  Watson,  Kid,  Shakespeare, 
Diajton,  Ch^man,  Decker,  and  Benlamin  lohnson." 

''The  best  poets  Ibr  comedy  among  the  Greeks  are  these:  Menander,  Arts* 
tophanes,  Enpolls  Atheniensls  Alexis,  Terlns,  Mieostratns,  Amlpslas  Athenl- 
ensli,  Anaxidrides  Rhodlns,  Arlstonymns,  Arehlppus  AtheniMs,  and  Calllas 
Athenteunis;  and  among  the  Latlnes,  Plantos,  Terence,  Nteulus,  Sext  Turpl- 
Uoa,  Licinins  Imbrex,  and  Virgllias  Romanns ;  so  the  best  for  comedy  amongst 
us  bee  Edward  Earle  ofOxforde,  Doctor  Gager  ofOxforde,  Maister  Rowley, 
once  a  rare  scboller  of  learned  Penibrooke  Hall  In  Cambridge,  Maister  Ed- 
waide*,  one  of  her  Maiostles  Ohappell,  eloquent  and  wlttle  John  Lilly,  Lodge, 
Oasooyne,  Greene,  Shakespeare,  Thomas  Nash,  Thomas  Hey  wood,  Anthony 
Hnndye,  oar  best  plotter,  Chapman,  Porter,  Wilson,  Unthway,  and  Henry 
GhoUIsw** 

''As  these  are  fiimons  among  the  Greeks  Ibr  elegie.  Mvlanthns,  Myronerna 
Colophonlns,  Olympias  Mysius,  Parthenins  NIcsus,  Phlletas  Gous,  Theogenes 
Megarenais.  and  Pigres  HalicamasQeas ;  and  these  among  the  Latines,  Mecos- 
DM,  Ooid,  Tlbnllua,  Propertius,  T.  Talgios,  Caraius  Seueru^,  and  Clodius  Sabl- 
nos;  so  these  are  the  most  pasdionate  among  ns  to  bewaile  and  bemoane  the 
perpIexitiMoflone;  Ilenrie  Howard  Earle  of  Surrey,  sir  Thomas  Wyat  the 
elder,  sir  Francis  Brian,  sir  Philip  Sidney,  sir  Walter  Rawley,  sir  Fxiward 
Dyer,  Spencer,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakespeare,  WheUtone,  Gascoyne,  Samnell 
Page  sometimes  fellowe  of  Oorjptu  Chritti  Colledge  in  Oxford,  ChnrchyarJ, 
Bretton." 

•  See  the  verses  of  Leonard  Digges,  VoL  II.  p.  xxxir.  of  this  work. 

In  Tht  Return  from  Famauutt  a  comedy  acted  certainly  before  the  death 
3f  Queen  Elisabeth  by  the  students  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  the 
earliest  known  copy  of  which  was  printed  in  1606,  there  is  this  tribute  to  the 
native  superiority  of  Shakespeare  :— 

"  JKcmp.  Few  of  the  vninorsity  pen  plales  well;  they  smell  too  much  of  that 
writer  Ovid,  and  that  writer  Metamorphosis,  and  talke  too  much  of  Proserpina 
and  Jupiter.  Why,  heres  our  fellow  Shakespeare  pnts  them  all  dnwne ;  I  and 
Ben  Jonson  U^  0,  that  Ben  Jonson  Is  a  pestUent  Ibllow :  he  brought  up 
IIotBee  gining  the  poeU  a  pill :  but  our  fellow  Shakespeare  hath  gluen  him  a 
paifs  that  made  him  beray  his  credit" 
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ment  of  the  exotic  and  artificial  standards  of  the  so- 
called  Augustan  age  of  English  literature  that  he  vras 
thought  to  have  equals,  and  even  superiors.  In  spite  of 
Shakespeare's  manifest  and  generally  acknowledged  su- 
periority, under  which  Jonson,  conscious  hoth  of  larger 
learning  and  higher  elaboration,  fretted  a  little,  theio 
was  warm  friendship  between  the  two  men,  which  lasted 
through  Shakespeare's  life,  and  the  memory  of  which 
inspired  and  softened  gruff  Ben  when  his  friend  had 
passed  away.  There  was  never  more  generous  or  more 
glowing  eulogy  of  one  man  by  another  than  that  in 
Jonson' s  verses  which  appeared  among  the  preliminary 
matter  to  the  first  folio,*  and  in  the  well-known  passage 
in  his  Discoveries,  written  in  his  latter  years,  the  crusty 
critic,  though  he  must  carp  at  the  poet,  breaks  out 
into  a  hearty  expression  of  admiration  and  cherished 
love  of  the  man.f 

In  1599  Shakespeare  received  a  not  very  welcome 
tribute  to  his  poetic  eminence.  A  bookseller  named 
Js^ggard,  who,  even  in  those  days  of  extremest  license 
in  his  craft,  was  distinguished  by  his  disregard  of  the 


•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  xlil.  of  this  work. 

t  "  I  remember  the  Players  have  often  mentioned  It  as  an  honour  to  Shake- 
speare, that  in  his  writing  (whatsoever  he  penn'd)  he  never  blotted  out  line. 
My  answOT  bath  beene,  would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand.  Which  they 
thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  poaterity  this,  bnt  for  their 
Ignorance,  who  choose  that  circumstance  to  commend  their  friend  by,  wherein 
he  most  faulted.  And  to  Jnstlfie  mine  own  candor,  (for  I  loT*d  the  man,  and 
doe  honour  his  memory  (on  this  side  Idolatry)  as  much  as  any.)  Hee  was 
(indeed)  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature:  had  an  excellent  phantsif, 
brare  notions,  and  gentle  expressions :  wherein  he  flow'd  with  that  facility, 
that  sometime  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stop'd.  Siijlflaminandus  erat,  as 
Augustus  said  of  Haterlus.  His  wit  was  in  his  owne  power,  would  the  rule  of 
it  had  baene  so  too.  Many  times  he  fell  Into  those  things,  could  not  escape 
laughter:  As  when  he  said  in  the  person  of  Cassar  one  speaking  to  him,  Ciuar 
thoudottmewrwiff,  Heereplyed:  Quar  did  never  wrong  hut  with  juH came; 
and  such  like;  which  were  ridiculous.  But  hee  redeemed  his  vices,  with  his 
▼irtnes.  There  was  euer  more  In  him  to  be  praysed,  than  to  be  pardoned." 
DUooteria.    Ebraoe  hit  ArUqfFUtryf  ^  fol.\(i4X).  p.  VI, 
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•  jghtB  of  literary  property  and  literary  reputation,  print- 
ed a  Yolume  of  verses  under  the  unmeaning  title  ThB 
PoMumait  Pilgrim^  upon  the  title-page  of  which  he 
impudently  placed  Shakespeare^s  name»  although  hut 
a  part  of  its  meagre  contents  were  from  his  pen,  and 
that  part  had  heen  surreptitiously  obtained.  Shake  ^ 
speare  was  much  offended  that  Jaggard  made  so  bold 
with  his  name.  This  we  know  on  the  testimony  of 
Heywood,  who  in  a  second  edition  saw  two  of  his  own 
compositions  also  attributed  to  the  favorite  of  the  hour, 
and  who  publicly  claimed  his  own.*  Shakespeare, 
although  offended  at  the  personal  liberty,  seems  to  have 
been  careless  of  any  possible  injury  to  his  reputation. 
No  evidence  of  any  public  denial  on  his  part  is  known 
to  exist ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  publication  of 
the  third  edition  of  the  volume,  in  1612,  that  his  name 
was  taken  from  the  title-page.  In  1600  he  was  made 
for  a  time  to  father  Sir  John  OldcasUe ;  but  the  pub- 
lisher appears  to  have  been  speedily  undeceived  or 
compelled  to  do  justice;  for  Shakespeare's  name  was 
omitted  from  some  part  of  the  impression.  We  know 
from  Henslow*s  Diary  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was 
written  by  Munday,  Drayton,  Wilson,  and  Hathway, 
jointly.  The  removal  of  Shakespeare's  name  from  the 
title  page  was  more  probably  owing  to  their  pride  and 
jealousy  than  to  Shakespeare's.  An  edition  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth  was  published  in  this  year,  which 
■hows  from  internal  evidence  that  the  bookseller  was  so 
eager  to  put  this  work  of  Shakespeare's  before  the 
public  that  he  used  a  version  obtained  by  surreptitious 
Cleans,  and  so  mangled  as  to  be  almost  without  connec- 


*  ThcMWere  two  poetio  •pMlet,  from  Paris  to  Helen  and  from  Helen  to 
itaia.  See  the  poetseript  to  Bvy  wooA*»  Apology  for  Adorit  1612.  Tht  I^it' 
ttmaU  POffHm  wm  printed  only  on  one  elde  of  each  loaf,  to  eke  oot  the 
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tion  firom  page  to  page.*  A  misfortune  more  serioasly 
regarded  by  Shakespeare  than  any  liberty  with  his  repu- 
tation fell  upon  him  also  in  this  year,  through  the  plot 
which  cost  Essex  his  head,  and  his  friend  and  Shake- 
speare's patron,  Southampton,  his  liberty  during  the  re- 
mainder of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

The  latter  years  of  John  Shakespeare's  checkered  life 
seem  to  have  been  passed  in  tranquil  though  humble 
ease,  through  the  filial  care  of  his  distinguished  son. 
He  died  in  September,  1601,  as  we  know  by  the  record 
of  his  burial  on  the  8th  of  that  month ;  being  then, 
if  we  set  him  down  as  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years 
old  when  we  first  hear  of  him  at  Stratford,  somewhat 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  His  house  in  Henley 
Street,  and  probably  such  other  real  property  as  he 
may  have  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death,  descended 
to  William,  who,  though  the  possessor  and  occupier 
of  the  Great  House,  which  had  doubtless  impressed 
his  youthful  imagination  by  its  ma.gnitude  and  its  vil- 
lage preeminence,  clung  to  the  memories  of  his  hum- 
bler home,  and  always  kept  it  in  his  possession. 
During  the  next  year  he  added  to  his  landed  estate  one 
hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Old 
Stratford,  which  he  bought  fi-om  the  brothers  WiUiam  and 
John  a  Combe.  He  also  bought  a  cottage  in  Henley 
Street  firom  Walter  Gettey ;  and  fi:om  Hercules  Under- 
hill,  a  messuage  with  two  bams,  two  orchards,  and 
two  gardens.  He  was  not  in  Stratford  at  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  first  of  these  purchases,  in  whicli 
be  was  represented  by  his  brother  Gilbert.  In  this 
year,  while  he  was  thus  rapidly  acquiring  that  landed 
interest  in  his  native  county  without  which  no  man  in 
his  day  could  maintain  a  respectable  position  as  a  gen- 

•  »«•  the  Introductloo  to  King  Hemry  Vie  Fifth,  VoU  VIL 
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tleman  of  &inily,  the  burgesses  of  Stratford  passed  an 
ordinance  forbidding  the  exhibition  of  plays  of  any  kind 
in  the  chamber,  the  guildhall,  or  any  part  of  the  house 
or  court — a  proscription  which  was  made  more  rigid  in 
1612.  Is  it  strange  that  under  these  circumstances 
Shakespeare  did  not  show  much  solicitude  about  the 
careful  publication  of  his  dramaa  and  the  perpetuation 
of  his  fame  as  a  playwright  i 


The  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  160S,  which  gave  our  fa- 
thers, instead  of  a  royal  family  that  tyrannized  firmly 
and  sagaciously,  one  that  was  at  once  tyrannical,  feeble, 
and  vacillating,  and  whose  monstrous  outrages  upon  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  contributed  mainly  to  the  found- 
ing of  an  English  nation  upon  this  continent,  produced 
a  change  in  Shakespeare's  professional  position,  traces 
of  which  remain  in  the  mother  coimtry  imtil  this  day. 
One  of  King  James's  earliest  warrants  under  the  privy 
seal  of  England  made  the  company  of  which  Shake- 
speare was  a  member  **  His  Majest/s  servants ;  '*  a  de- 
signation which  has  since  always  pertained  to  the  per- 
formers at  the  leading  theatre  of  London.  In  this 
warrant  Shakespeare's  name  appears  second,  Laurence 
Fletcher's   being  first.*     And    in    this  year,   too,   if 

•  It  1i^  twbatliii  et  literatim,  thoi :  — 

Bt  Tri  Kxvq. 

*  Right  tnuky  and  wvlbeloTed  Oonniiellor,  we  greete  yoa  well,  and  will  and 
eoaunaoDd  joq,  that  under  our  prirle  Seale  in  year  cnetodj  for  tiie  time  being, 
70a  eaoee  oar  letten  to  be  dereeted  to  the  keeper  of  oar  groata  leale  of  Eng- 
land, eommanodlng  him  tinder  oar  eatd  greate  Seale,  he  canee  oar  letten  to  be 
made  patents  In  forme  following.  Jamee,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Eng* 
land,  Scotland,  Fraance,  and  Irland,  defendor  of  the  faith,  Ac  To  all  Jasticee, 
MaJore,  SherlA,  Oonetablee,  Headboroaghee,  and  other  oar  officers  and  loving 
■nljeeti  greeting.  Know  je,  that  we  of  oor  speeiall  grace^  certaine  knowledge, 
and  meere  motion  hare  licenced  and  anthoriaed,  and  by  these  presentee  doe 

»  and  aatboriie,  these  oar  serrants,  Lawrence  Fletcher,  William  Shake* 
,  Richard  Borbege^  Angnstine  Phlllippes,  John  Hemmings,  Henrle  Con* 
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we  could  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  a  letter  profess- 
ing to  be  written  by  the  poet  Daniel  to  Sir  Thomaa 
Egerton,  and  which  Mr.  Collier  brought  to  light  in 
1835,*  Shakespeare  applied  for  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  Queen's  Revels,  which,  through  Sir  Thomas  £gerton*s 
influence,  was  given  to  Daniel.  The  genuineness  of 
this  letter,  in  wluch  the  allusion  to  Shakespeare  is  slight 
and  incidental,  has  been  disputed  on  purely  palaeograph- 
ical  grounds;  but  it  may  also  be  questioned  whether 
Shakespeare  would  have  applied  at  this  time  for  such  an 
office  as  that  of  Master  of  the  Queen's  Revels,  which 
would  have  occupied  much  of  his  time  and  attention; 
for  he  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and 
was  gathering  a  profit  from  his  professional  labors  for 
the  loss  of  which  the  position  of  Master  of  the  Queen's 
Revels  would  not  have  been  a  recompense.  If  indeed  he 
did  apply  for  it,  the  world  has  reason  to  be  thankful  at 


dell,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armyii,  Richard  Oowlye,  and  the  rest  of  their  aaso 
data,  freely  to  nee  A  exareiae  the  arte  aad  faculty  of  playing  Goroediei,  Trage* 
dies,  Histories,  Enterludes,  Moralls,  Pastoralls,  Stage  plaies,  and  such  other 
like,  as  that  the!  iiave  already  studied  or  hereafter  shall  use  or  stadie,  asweli 
for  the  recreation  of  oar  loTing  sahJeots,  as  for  onr  solooe  and  pleasure,  when 
we  shall  thinks  good  to  see  them,  during  our  pleasure.  And  the  said  Gome- 
dies,  Tragedies,  Histories,  Enterludes,  Moralls,  Pastoralls,  Stage  plaies,  and 
such  like,  to  shew  k  exercise  publiquely  to  their  best  oommoditie,  when  the 
infection  of  the  plague  shall  decrease,  as  well  within  theire  now  usual!  howss 
called  the  Globe,  within  our  oounty  of  Surrey,  as  also  within  anie  towns  halls, 
at  mout  halls,  or  other  convenient  places  within  the  liberties  A  freedome  of  any 
other  eitle,  uniTorsitie,  towne,  or  borough  whataoever  within  our  said  realmes 
and  dominioni.  Willing  and  oommaunding  you,  and  erory  of  you,  as  you  ten- 
der our  pleasure,  not  only  to  permit  and  suffer  them  heerin,  without  any 
your  Istts,  hinderanoes,  or  molestations,  during  our  said  pleasure)  but  also  to 
be  aydiag  or  assisting  to  thsm,  yf  any  wrong  be  to  them  oflbrsd.  And  to 
allows  them  such  former  courtesies,  ss  hatha  bene  given  to  men  of  their  plsoe 
and  qualitie :  and  also  what  fhrther  fiivoar  you  shall  shew  to  these  our  senrania 
for  our  sake,  we  shall  take  kindly  at  your  hands.  And  these  our  letters  shall 
be  your  soffloient  warrant  and  dlsdiaige  In  this  behalib.  Given  under  oar 
Signet  at  our  manner  of  Greenewlche,  the  seaventeenth  day  of  May  in  the  flnt 
yere  of  our  ralgne  of  England,  Fraiioe,  and  Ireland,  A  of  Scotland  the  fix  4 
thirtieth. 

SxperLaka." 
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kis  disappointment.  For  it  is  ih  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  we  owe  the  great 
tragedies,  TtoUub  and  Gressiday  Othello^  King  Lear^ 
THmon  of  Athena^  Macbeth^  JuHus  Cassar^  Antony  and 
Cleopatra^  and  Coriolanus^  with  Gymbdiney  AWa  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  Measure  for  Measure,  and  Shakespeare's 
part  in  Pericles  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  of 
which  all  but  Pericles  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
were  quite  surely  written  after  1603. 

In  that  year  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus  was  produced  at 
the  Black-Mars,  and  the  author  of  Hamlet  might  have 
been  seen  playing  a  subordinate  part  in  it.  But  about 
this  time  he  appears  to  have  retired  from  the  stage, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  gained  but  little  dis- 
tinction at  much  sacrifice  of  feeling,  and  to  have  con- 
fined his  labors  for  the  theatre  to  the  more  congenial 
occupation  of  play-writing.  Chettle,  it  is  true,  says 
that  Shakespeare  was  excellent  in  the  quality  he  pro- 
fessed ;  but  in  that  commendation  *  quality  *  tnay  refer 
to  play- writing  as  well  as  to  play  acting ;  and  mayhap 
it  refers  with  some  vagueness  to  both.  According  to 
some  contemporary  verses  of  Davies  (in  The  Scourge 
of  Folly),  which  have  been  previously  mentioned, 
Shakespeare  played  kingly  parts ;  and  in  so  doing  of- 
fended his  new  master,  and  marred  his  fortunes.  The 
verses  are  not  clear,  as  the  reader  will  see. 

"  To  our  English  Terence,  Mr.  Will  Shakespeare, 
•*  Some  say,  good  Will,  which  I  in  sport  do  sing, 
Had*st  thou  not  plaid  some  kingly  parts  in  spiNrt, 
Thou  had*st  bin  a  companion  for  a  king, 
And  beene  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort. 

**  Some  others  raile ;  but  raile  as  they  thinke  fit. 
Thou  hast  no  rayling,  but  a  raigning  wit : 
And  honesty  thou  sow'st,  which  they  do  reape. 
So  to  increase  their  stocke,  which  they  do  keepe.** 

VOL.   I.  f 
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It  cannot  be  that  l^hakespeare  in  playing  kingly  parii 
ventured  to  take  off  '**  God*8  yicegerent  upon  earth." 
The  teropj;ation  to  do  so  must  hare  been  great ;  but  he 
was  too  prudent  to  indulge  in  sport  so  expensive  and  so 
dangerous.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  mere  deco- 
rous performance  of  kingly  parts  could  have  offended 
James;  and  yet  we  must  remember  that  he  was  as 
petty  and  capricious  as  he  was  tyrannical.*  There  is  a 
story  which  was  first  printed  in  Lintot*s  edition  of 
Shakespeare^s  Poems»  published  in  1710,  that  King 
James  wrote  vdth.  his  own  hand  an  amicable  letter  to 
Shakespeare,  which  was  once  in  the  hands  of  Davenant, 
as  a  creditable  person  then  living  could  testify ;  and 
conjecture,  ever  ready,  has  made  MacheiKs  prophetic 
vision  of  kings  the  occasion  of  the  compliment.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  more  credible  person  than  Dave- 
nant to  corroborate  such  a  story;  and  Oldys,  in  a 
manuscript  note  to  his  copy  of  Fuller's  Worihie$^  says 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  told  Lintot  that  he  had 
seen  this  letter  in  Davenant' s  possession.  If  Oldys 
meant  the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  is  possi- 
ble, he  added  not  much  to  our  security  for  the  mere 
existence  of  such  a  letter ;  but  if  he  meant  the  first  Duke 
of  Buckinghamshire,  which  is  also  possible,  we  can 
the  more  readily  believe  that  Davenant  produced  such  n 
letter  as  that  in  question,  although  even  then  we  lack 


•  Tet  Jamm  was  attacked  throogh  the  playera ;  of  which  the  following  very 
direct  eTidence  has  been  found  In  a  treatlie  on  hunting  preserred  among  the 
Sloane  M8S.  The  writer,  having  oenrared  the  playera  for  lack  of  deeorum,  thua 
continues :  "  What  madAesie  is  it,  I  aaye,  that  pouesrath  them  under  fkigned 
liorsons  to  be  censurefng  of  their  soveralgne :  surely  though  these  poets  far 
many  yvAis  liaTe,  Ibr  the  most  part,  lefte  foles  and  devills  out  of  their  playvs, 
yot  nowe  on  the  suddayne  they  make  them  all  playe  the  folea  most  notorionslye 
snd  impudently  in  medlinge  with  him  (la  ways  of  tazaeion)  by  whome  they 
live  and  have  In  manner  there  very  bdng.*'  In  this  grorelUng  and  bias* 
phcmous  style  It  was  the  fashion  to  speak  of  a  man  who  was  about  as  mMD 
«iid  sordid  a  creature  as  sver  lived. 
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satisfactorj  evidence  of  its  genuineness.  Davenant  is 
the  poorest  possible  authority  for  any  story  about 
Shakespeare.  This  one,  however,  is  more  probable 
than  another^ which  places  Shakespeare  in  royal  com- 
pany. It  was  unheard  of  till  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  being 
at  the  theatre  one  evening  when  Shakespeare  was  play- 
ing a  king,  bowed  to  him  as  she  crossed  the  stage.  He 
did  not  return  the  salutation,  but  went  on  with  his  part. 
To  ascertain  whether  the  omission  was  an  intentional 
preservation  of  assumed  character,  or  an  oversight,  the 
Queen  again  passed  him,  and  dropped  her  glove. 
Shakespeare  immediately  picked  it  up,  and  following 
the  royal  virgin,  handed  it  to  her,  adding  on  the  instant 
these  lines  to  a  speech  which  he  was  just  delivering, 
and  so  aptly  and  easily  that  they  seemed  to  belong  to  it. 

*•  And  though  now  bent  on  this  high  embassy, 
Yet  stoop  we  to  take  up  our  cousin's  glove." 

The  Queen,  it  is  said,  was  highly  pleased,  and  compli- 
mented him  upon  his  adroitness  and  his  courtesy.  In 
judging  the  credibility  of  this  story,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  Shakespeare's  time  the  most  distin- 
guished part  of  the  audience  went  upon  the  stage, 
during  the  performance,  in  what  must  have  been  a  very 
confusing  manner  ;  but  the  anecdote  is  plainly  one  made 
to  meet  the  craving  for  personal  details  of  Shakespeare's 
life.  In  addition  to  its  inherent  improbability,  Shake- 
speare well  knew  what  the  author  of  the  verses  seems 
not  to  have  known — that  kings  cannot  go  on  embassies. 
Empty  compliment  and  his  share  of  payment  to  the 
company  for  services  rendered  seem  to  have  been  all 
the  benefit  that  Shakespeare  obtained  from  royal  favor. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  believing  that  either 
the  strong-minded  woman  or  the  weak-minded  man  in 
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whose  reigns  He  flourished  recognized  his  superiority 
by  special  distinction  or  substantial  reward.* 


•  Mr.  Peter  CnBolngluin**  BxtTRcto  Atxn  the  Accotinte  of  the  Berele  at  Ooart 
bidude  the  Ibllowlng  entries  of  the  performaooe  of  Shaketpeare*8  playe  before 
King  Jemei,  between  1604  and  1611. 


ThePlaiert, 
By  the  Kings 

HalUmas  day  being 
the  first  of  Noremhar, 
A  play  in  the  Bankettnga 
House  att  Whlthall 
called  the  Moor  of 
Yenis.    [Not.  lat,  1604.] 

TheFbettnihieh 

«fhlsUi^ 
pUlers. 

The  Sunday  flbilowinga» 
A  Play  of  the  Meity  WIree 
ofWlnsor.    [Wot.  4th,  1604.1 

By  his  Hati> 
plaiers. 

On  St  StlTons  night  in                   Bhazbert 
the  Hall  a  Play  called 
MeearlbrMesnr.    [Dec  2Qth,  1604.] 

By  hto  Ma«i« 
plaiers. 

On  Inosents  Night  The  Plale 
of  Errors.    [Deo.  28th,  ie04.] 

ShaxbsH. 

By  his  Ma« 
plaiers. 

Betwin  Newers  day  and 
Twelfe  day  a  Play  of  Loves 
Labours  Lost.    [1606.] 

By  his  Man* 
platers. 

On  the  7  of  January  was  played 
the  play  of  Henry  the 

flft.    [1G05.] 

1 

ByhlsBIaHi 
plaiers. 

On  ShroTsnnday  A  pUy  of 
the  Merchant  of  Teals. 
[Mar.  21th,  1606.] 

Shazbsid. 

B^hlslia*!* 
platers. 

On  ShroTtnsday  A  Play 
cauled  the  Marehant  of 

Shaxbard. 

Venis  agalne  eommaunded 

by  the  Kings  Ma«i*.    [Mar.  26, 1606.] 

[Accounts  from  Oct.  Slst,  1611,  to  Not.  1st,  1612*1 
By  the  Kings  Hallomaa  nyght  was 

players.  presented  att  Whlthall 

befcre  y*  KInges  UbP» 
a  play  called  the  TMnpeat 
[Not.  let,  1611.] 


Hm  Kings 


The  6th  of  Norember:  A 
play  called  y  winters 
nightes  Tayla.   [UU.] 
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On  the  5t3i  of  June,  1607,  Susanna  Shakespeare,  who 
was  her  &ther*8  favorite  daughter,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  superior  woman,  was  married  to  Dr.  John 
Hall,  a  physician  of  good  repute  in  his  county.  On 
the  31  St  of  December  of  the  same  year,  Edmund 
Shakespeare  was  buried  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sayiour*s, 
Soudiwark.  He  was  a  player  of  no  distinction,  who 
probably  had  followed  his  brother  to  London  and  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  Black-Mars  company  by  his  in^ 
fluence* 

The  inducements  presented  to  Shakespeare  by  his 
Puritem  townsman  Sturley,  as  early  as  the  year  1597,  to 
the  purchase  of  tithes  in  his  native  place,  were  insuffi- 
cient at  the  time,  or  he  had  not  the  needful  money  at 
hand ;  for  he  then  acquired  no  interest  in  them.  But 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  the  project  favorably,  and 
to  have  formed  the  design  of  making  an  investment  of 
this  kind ;  for  in  1605  he  bought  the  moiety  of  a  lease, 
granted  in  1544,  of  all  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  Old  Strat- 
ford, Bishopton,  and  Welcombe ;  for  which  he  paid  down 
in  cash  £440.  This  is  1^  most  important  purchase  he 
is  known  to  have  made.  The  consideration  was  equal 
to  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  our 
money. 

The  natural  desire  of  transmitting  an  honorable  name 
and  a  fair  estate  to  descendants  seems  to  have  been  strong 
in  Shakespeare,  and  his  hopes,  sadly  disappointed  by 
the  early  death  of  his  only  son,  must  have  been  a  little 
dashed  again  by  the  event  which  made  him  first  a 
grandfather  —  the  birth,  in  February,  160|,  of  a  daugh- 
ter to  his  daughter  Susanna,  the  wife  of  Dr.  HaU.  She 
brought  her  husband  no  other  children.  In  September 
following  Mary  Arden  died,  having  survived  her  hus- 
band seven  years.  Shakespeare's  mother  must  have 
been  about  seventy  years  old  at  her  death,  probably 
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in  the  old  home  in  Henley  Street,  to  ^hich  she  had 
gone  fifty  years  before  as  John  Shakespeare*8  wife,  and 
where  the  son  was  bom  to  whom  she  doubtless  owed 
her  undisturbed  residence  in  that  house  of  hope  and  of 
sad  and  tender  memories.  We  do  not  know  that  he  was 
present  at  her  funeral ;  and  he  seems  to  have  set  up  no 
Btone  to  tell  us  where  she  or  his  father  lay.  But  the 
same  is  true  with  regard  to  his  son  Hamnet :  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  own  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  designs  for  a  tomb  for  the  family.  The 
next  month,  October  of  this  same  year,  1608,  affords  us, 
though  in  the  most  formal  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  our 
nearest  approximation  to  a  record  of  a  social  gathering 
at  which  he  was  present.  On  the  16th  he  was  sponsor 
at  the  baptism  of  the  son  of  Henry  Walker,  an  alder* 
man  of  Stratford.  The  boy  was  called  after  his  god- 
father, who  remembered  him  in  his  will  by  a  legacy 
of  XX.  s.  in  gold.  So  that,  after  all,  as  Shakespeare's 
mother's  funeral  took  place  on  the  6th  of  the  previous 
month,  we  may  be  pretty  aure  that  he  performed  for 
her  the  last  offices,  and  that  he  was  remaining  at  Strat- 
ford in  temporary  and  much  coveted  seclusion  when  he 
was  asked  to  be  William  Walker's  godfather. 

He  had  produced  his  great  tragedy  King  Lear,  the 
most  \i^ndrous  work  of  human  genius,  in  1605,  when 
he  was  forty  years  old.  Of  this  drama  the  bookseller 
obtained  a  copy  in  1608,  and  in  that  year  published 
three  editions  of  it,  the  high  reputation  of  its  author, 
as  well  as  the  public  admiration  of  this  particular  work, 
having  been  shown  not  only  by  the  unusual  demand 
which  the  bookseller  was  called  upon  to  supply,  but  by 
the  means  which  the  latter  took  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  was  "  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  his  Tragedy  of 
King  Lear."* 

•  See  the  Introductlcn  to  this  pl«7,  Vol.  XL 
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For  anxioas  souls  who  are  concerned  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Shakespeare* 8  taxes,  there  is  a  comfortable 
memorandum  preserved  at  Dulwich  College,  which  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  names  of  all  those  who  in  April,  1609, 
were  rated  and  assessed  for  a  weekly  pa}nnent  toward 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  Clink  Liberty  in  South- 
wark.  Among  fifty-seven  names  are  those  of  Philip 
Henslow,  Edward  Alleyn,  and  Mr.  Shakespeare,  who 
are  each  assessed  weekly  at  yj.e?.  But,  alas !  this  inval- 
uable evidence  also  is  impeached  as  spurious  ;  and  judg- 
ing from  the  fac-simile  of  it  which  has  been  published, 
it  is  certainly  but  a  clumsy,  and  sometimes  careless,  imi- 
tation of  I7th  century  writing.  But  for  this  loss  there 
is  recompense  in  the  authenticity  of  a  court  record,  by 
which  we  know  that  in  August,  1608,  Shakespeare  sued 
John  Addenbroke  of  Stratford,  got  a  judgment  for  £6, 
and  £1  4«.  costs,  and  that,  Addenbroke  being  returned 
non  est  inventusj  Shakespeare  sued  his  bail  Thomas 
Hornby,  the  proceedings  lasting  until  June,  1609. 
Four  years  before,  Shakespeare  had  sued  one  Philip 
Rogers  in  the  Stratford  Court  of  Record  for  £1  158. 10^ 
He  had  sold  Rogers  malt  to  the  value  of  £1  198.  10(2., 
and  had  lent  him  2  8.,  of  which  the  debtor  had  paid  but 
68.  And  so  Shakespeare  brought  suit  for  what  is  called 
in  trade  the  balance  of  the  account,  which  represented 
about  840  of  our  money.  These  stories  grate  upon  our 
feelings  with  a  discord  as  much  harsher  than  that  which 
disturbs  us  when  we  hear  of  Addison  suing  poor  Steele 
for  £100,  as  Shakespeare  lives  in  our  hearts  the  lovelier 
as  well  as  the  greater  man  than  Addison.  But  Addi- 
son's case  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  debtor 
was  his  long-time  friend  and  fellow-laborer.  Debts  are 
to  be  paid,  and  rogues  who  can  pay  and  will  not  pay 
must  be  made  to  pay ;  but  the  pursuit  of  an  impover- 
ished man,  for  the  sake  of  imprisoning  him  and  depriv- 
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ing  him  both  of  the  power  of  paying  his  debt  and 
supporting  himself  and  his  fkmiljr,  is  an  incident  in 
Shakespeare's  life  which  it  requires  the  utmost  allow- 
ance and  consideration  for  the  practice  of  the  time  and 
country  to  enable  us  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  — 
satisfaction  is  impossible. 

The  biographer  of  Shakespeare  must  record  these 
facts,  because  the  literary  antiquaries  hare  unearthed, 
produced,  and  pitilessly  printed  them  as  new  particulars 
of  the  life  of  Shakespeare.  We  hunger,  and  we  receive 
these  husks  ;  we  open  our  mouths  for  food,  and  we  break 
our  teeth  against  these  stones.  What  have  these  law- 
papers,  in  the  involved  verbiage  of  which  dead  quarrels 
lie  embalmed,  in  hideous  and  grotesque  semblance  of 
their  living  shapes,  their  life-blood  dried  that  lent  them 
all  their  little  dignity,  their  action,  and  their  glow,  ex- 
haling only  a  faint  and  sickly  odor  of  the  venom  that 
has  kept  them  from  decay,  —  what  have  these  to  do  with 
the  life  of  him  whom  his  friends  delighted  to  call  sweet 
and  gentle  ?  Could  not  these,  at  least,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  rest  ?  The  parties  to  them  have  been  two 
centuries  in  their  graves.  Why  awake  from  slumber 
the  empty  echoes  of  their  living  strife  ? 

It  is  almost  as  remote  from  the  purpose  of  true 
biography,  though  it  is  somewhat  more  satisfactory,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  income  which  Shakespeare 
so  laboriously  acquired  and  so  jealously  guarded.  That 
the  basis  of  a  calculation  might  not  be  lacking,  the 
indefatigable  (and  ever  successfril)  Mr.  Collier  produced 
from  the  manuscripts  at  Bridgewater  House  a  memoran- 
dum which  professes  to  state  the  value  of  Shakespeare's 
property  in  the  Black-friars.  The  reader  will  remember 
the  fruitless  opposition  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  London  to  the  establishment  of  this  theatre. 
Neither  their  animosity  nor  their  efforts  ceased  with 
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their  first  failure.  They  neglected  no  opportunity,  no 
means,  to  attain  their  end.  Finally,  in  1608,  Sir  Henry 
Montagu,  the  then  Attorney-General,  gave  an  opinion 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  of  London  ex- 
tended over  the  Liberty  of  the  Black-Mars,  and  there  was 
another  attempt  to  dislodge  Richard  Burbadge,  William 
Shakespeare,  and  their  fellows.  Either  through  lack  of 
title  or  of  influence,  it  was  in  vain.  The  players  could 
not  be  ousted.  Then,  if  we  could  accept  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Collier's  document,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
thought  of  buying  out  the  men  whom  they  could  not 
turn  out,  and  had  an  estimate  made  of  the  value  of  the 
Black-friars  theatrical  property,  which  proved  to  be  in 
the  bulk  worth  £7000,  of  which  sum  Shakespeare's  shares 
and  wardrobe  property  absorbed  £1433  6  s.  Sd,  Ao- 
cording  to  this  memorandum  Shakespeare's  income  from 
his  four  shares  was  £133  68.  Sd.  ;  the  rent  of  a  ward- 
robe and  properties  set  down  as  worth  £500  could  not 
have  been  less  than  £d0  ;  which  makes  the  Black-friars 
income  £183  6s,  Sd,  Beckoning  a  like  return  from  the 
Globe,  we  have  £366  ISs.  4td, ;  and  remembering  that 
Shakespeare  had  other  property,  and  also  a  productive 
pen,  Mr.  CoUier,  whose  calculation  this  is,  certainly 
rather  underrates  than  overrates  his  income  at  £400  — 
equal  at  least  to  810,000  now  —  yearly.  But,  alas !  this 
paper,  like  so  many  others  brought  to  light  by  the  same 
hand,  and  like  the  professed  Southampton  letter  which 
refers  to  the  same  circumstances,  has  been  pronounced 
spurious  by  high,  though  perhaps  not  infallible,  author- 
ity.*    Yet  the  conclusions  based  upon  it  are  sustained 


*  Tb«  followiag  Is  a  oopjr  of  the  memonndani  Id  question.  It  bas  been 
imMMranosd  spmioos  by  Sir  Frederlo  Madden,  Mr.  T.  DuflXis  Btudy,  Mr.  N 
B.  8.  A.  Hamilton,  Protesor  Brewer  (as  to  wboae  oSdal  poaltlons  see  the  note 
OB  ^lsi▼),  Mr.  filchard  Giardner,  M.  W.  B.  D.  D.  TumboU,  and  Mr.  Hal 
BirelL 

/•a 
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by  a  letter  of  unquestioned  authenticity  in  tihe  State 
Paper  Office  at  London.     Mr.  John  ChambOTlain,  writ- 

**For  arotdlDg  of  the  playhouse  Id  the  Blaeke  Friers. 

A»pr    Richard  Borbidge  owlth  the  Fee  and  is  alsoe  a  sharer'^ 

therein.    His  iotereet  he  rateth  at  the  grosse  samine  I   iggg  it    a.  fi|i 
of  lOOOli  for  the  Fee  and  for  hla  fonre  Shares  the  f 
somme  of  03311  Os  8d  J 

ham    Las  Fletcher  owith  three  shares  w«k  he  rateth  at  TOOlt  ^ 

tliat  is  at  7  years  pnrchase  for  eche  share  or  83U  6e  >    700 11 
8d  one  year  with  an  other.  ) 

Ban     W.  Shakspesre  asketh  for  the  wardrobe  and  properties  ^ 

of  the  same  playhouse  fiOOll,  and  for  his  4  shares,  the  1  ^^  n  lu  fiji 
same  as  his  followes  Bnrbldge  and  Fletcher  08311  f  ^^"  U  M  M 
6s8d  j 

Jlem     Hemloges  and  Condell  eche  2  shares  088  U    6b  8d 

JUm     Joseph  Taylor  one  share  and  an  haUb  850  11 

JUm     Loirlng  one  share  and  an  halfe  860  II 

JUm     fonre  more  playeres  with  one  hnlfe  share  unto  echel     *      ,,  ..    . . 
of  them  J     *»  "  *«  ^ 


Snma  totalis        6166.     18.  4. 


Moreover,  the  hired  men  of  the  Companie  demaund  some ' 
recompenoe  for  their  greats  loaso  and  the  Widowes  and  Or- 
phanee  of  players  vho  are  paide  by  the  Sharers  at  diners  >  7000  U" 
rates  k  proporcSns  soe  as  in  the  whole  it  will  ooste  the  Lo. 
ICayor  and  Gitiiens  at  the  least 

Here  may  oonvenlently  be  added  another  docnment  firom  the  same  sonreei 
which  rests  under  eren  graver  imputations  against  its  genuineness.  It  pro* 
fesses  to  be  a  draught  or  abridged  transcript  of  a  warrant,  appointing  Robert 
Daibome,  William  Shakespeare  and  others  instructors  of  the  Children  of  the 
Queen's  Revels.  But  aside  flrom  the  paUeographlc  condemnation  of  the  paper, 
its  contents  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  HalUwell  (In  his  Curwtitiet  qfShahetpeari- 
an  Oritieitm,  p.  22)  to  be  entirely  Ineongruoua  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  professes  to  have  been  written. 

"  Right  trusty  and  welbeloved,  Ac,  James,  Ac  To  all  Mayors,  Sheriff,  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  Ac  Whereas  the  Qneeoe,  our  dearest  wife,  hath  for  hsr 
pleasure  and  recreation  appointed  her  servauats  Robert  Daibome,  Ac  to  pro- 
vide and  bring  npp  a  convenient  nomber  of  children,  who  shall  be  called  the 
Children  of  her  MiOestles  Revells,  knows  ye  that  we  have  appointed  and  anthor- 
iied,  and  by  these  presents  doe  appoint  and  authorise  the  said  Robert  Dai- 
bome, William  Shakespeare^  Nathaniel  Field,  and  Edward  Klrkham,  fh>m  time 
to  time  to  provide  and  bring  upp  a  convenient  nomber  of  children,  and  them 
to  instmct  and  exercise  in  the  quality  of  playing  Tragedies,  Oomedles,  Ac,  by 
the  name  of  the  Children  of  the  ReveUs  to  the  Qneene,  within  the  filackflrers. 
Id  our  Citie  of  London,  or  els  where  within  our  realme  of  England,  Wherefore 
we  will  and  command  you,  and  everie  of  you,  to  pwmltt  her  said  ssrvannts  to 
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ing  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  at  the  Hague  in  1619,  men- 
tions that  the  death  of  the  Queen  hinders  the  players 
from  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  and  adds,  **  One  speciale 
man  among  them,  Burhadge,  is  lately  dead,  and  hath 
left,  they  say,  better  than  £300  land.*'  Now,  if  Bur- 
badge,  who  was  but  an  actor,  could  acquire  landed  prop« 
erty  to  the  value  of  £300  yearly,  surely  Shakespeare 
might  well  receive  £100  more  from  all  hb  sources 
of  income.  A  chancery  suit  upon  which  Shakespeare 
was  obliged  to  enter,  apparently  in  1612,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  interests  in  the  tithes  of  Stratford  and 


kaepe  a  cimTeDieDt  nomber  of  cbildreo,  by  the  name  of  the  Children  of  tba 
Rerella  to  the  Qneena,  and  them  to  ezereiee  in  the  qoalitie  of  playing  acooitUng 
to  her  royal  pleaBnre.  ProWded  alwales,  that  no  playet,  Ac.  shall  be  by  them 
preeeuted,  bat  such  playes,  Ao.  as  hare  reoeiTed  the  approbation  and  allowaaoe 
of  oar  Maister  of  the  Revells  for  the  tynie  being.  Aud  these  our  Ires,  shall  be 
joor  tnffldent  warrant  in  this  behalfe.  Id  vitnesse  whereof,  Ac,  4P  die 
JanU.  1600. 

B1  Vr  and  globe  ^J 

Wh  Ft  and  parlih  garden    1     .  „  ,     .  ,     _, 

Carton  and  fortuoe  f  A"  ^°  *  °*«"  ^n*»o» 

Uope  and  Swaune  j 

•*  Proud  poTertie.  Engl  trsf^ie. 

Widow*s  mite.  False  Friendes. 

Antonio  kiusmen.  llate  and  loTe. 

Trininph  of  Truth.  Tsming  of  8. 

ToQchstone.  K.  £dw  2. 

OrisseU. 

stayed." 
I  here  remark  upon  a  hitherto  nnnotleed  but  Tery  significant  and  saspldm:s 
AhBt  in  oonneetion  with  thb  papar,  and  one  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature  for  Mr. 
OoUter.  It  will  be  obserred  that  the  list  of  plays  which  follows  the  essential 
part  of  the  paper,  end  which  Is  followed  by  the  memorandum  **  Stayed,"  ends 
with  **  K.  Edw  2."  According  to  the  fao-simile  made  by  a  fiuvsimilist  of  hij{h 
repute  in  Londou.  this  list  is  In  a  single  line,  and  between  the  title  of  the  last 
play  and  the  word  "  Stayed  **  there  is  a  blank  space  abont  two  inches  wide. 
Now,  in  the  copy  of  this  paper  given  In  Mr.  Collier's  Life  of  Shakespeare 
(l».  ecxxix.)  *•  K.  Edw  2"  is  followed  by  the  name  of  another  play,  "  Mirror  of 
Life.**  Whence  did  Mr.  Collier  derive  the  name  of  that  play,  which  does  not 
exist  npon  the  document  Itself  as  it  appears  in  the  Bridgewater  MS8.  ?  From 
a  draught  from  which  the  Bridgewater  MS.  was  written  out?  How  else?  For 
It  must  be  noted  that  this  Is  not  an  instance  of  error  in  reading  or  copying, 
hot  an  absolute  interpolation,  like  that  In  the  letter  of  Mrs.  AUeyn  given  on 
pu  eelxxxTlIl  of  thii  Tolnmo.  flee  the  Southampton  letter  above  refeired  tr 
n>87ofToLIL 
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neighboring  parishes,  shows  us  that  his  receipts  from 
that  quarter  were  £60  (now  fuU  $1500)  yearly.*  To 
finish  all  that  need  be  said  about  mere  business  transac- 
tions, in  March,  161},  Shakespeare,  in  connection  with 
**  William  Johnson  dtizein  and  vintner  of  London  and 
John  Jackson  and  John  Hemynge  gentlemen  "  purchased 
from  '^  Henry  Walker  citizein  and  minstrell "  a  house  and 
the  land  attached,  not  far  from  the  Black-friars  theatre ; 
paying  for  it  £140,  of  which  £60  were  left  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  Mr.  Collier  has  reasonably  conjectured  that 
Shakespeare  joined  in  this  purchase  to  serve  his  fellow- 
actor,  Heminge;  and  that  Heminge  and  the  two  other 
purchasers  not  being  able  to  discharge  the  amount 
which  he  had  paid  and  assume  the  mortgage,  the  prop- 
erty fen  to  him.  The 
deed  of  conveyance  has 
a  peculiar  interest  as 
bearing  one  of  the  four 
certainly  authentic  sig- 
natures of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  now  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  city  of 
London,  at  Guildhall. 


Shakespeare  had  been  about  eighteen  years  in  Lon* 
don,  and  with  the  approach  of  his  fortieth  year  was 


•  The  Bill,  which  ouy  be  foand  at  ftiU  leofctb  \n  Mr.  Ualllwell'f  X(/e  qf 
AoAMQwarg,  ftirnishei  th«  following  single  paragraph  of  Interest :  — 

**  —  and  your  oratonr  William  Schackspeare  hntli  an  esUta  and  Interest  of 
and  in  the  moyty  or  one  half  of  all  tythea  of  come  and  grayne  aryaeing  within 
the  townee.  Tillages  and  fflelds,  and  of  and  in  the  moity  or  half  of  all  tythea 
of  wool  and  lambs,  and  of  all  small  and  privy  tythea,  obladoos  and  alteragea 
arlslnge  or  increaaing  In  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcome,  being  in  the 
said  parishe  of  Btratlbrdi  or  within  the  whoU  parishe  of  Stratford  uppon  Aron 
aforeaaid,  for  and  during  all  theresidae  of  ths  said  torme,  belngeof  the  yearly 
Talus  of  threeecore  pounds." 


^^^e^pccfiV^ 
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attaming  the  height  of  his  reputation,  when  a  elub 
was  established  there,  which  owes  a  wide  celebrity  and 
perpetaal  fame  chiefly  to  him,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  was  one  of  its  members.  It  was 
founded  by  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  and  met  at  the  Mer* 
maid  —  a  fayorite  tavern  in  Bread  Street.  Here  Ra- 
leigh himself,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Col- 
ton,  Carew,  Donne,  and  others  their  chosen  companions 
met  for  social  and  convivial  enjoyment ;  and  &at  they 
did  not  admit  WiU  Shakespeare  of  their  crew,  who  can 
believe?  Yet  our  confidence  that  he  sat  with  them 
round  that  board  which  Beaumont  celebrates  in  his  well- 
known  lines,*  can  only  rest  upon  the  moral  impossi- 
bility that  he  should  have  been  absent.  There  all 
students  of  the  literature  and  manners  of  those  days 
have  reasonably  agreed  in  placing  the  scene  of  the  wit 
combats  between  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  the  fame  of 
which  had  reached  Fuller's  time,  and  caused  him  to 
imagine  the  encounter  of  the  two  like  that  between  a 
Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war ;  Jon- 
son, like  the  former,  built  &r  higher  in  learning,  and 
solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances ;  Shakespeare,  like 
the  latter,  less  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  movement,  turning 
and  tacking  nimbly,  and  taking  every  advantage  by  the 

*  **  What  thlngt  have  w«  imb 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  I  heard  wordf  that  hare  been 
Bo  nimble,  and  ao  ftall  of  subtle  flame, 
A»  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Bad  meant  to  put  hii  whole  wit  In  ajent. 
And  had  reeolT'd  to  lire  a  fi>ol  the  reat 
Ofhta  dnil  lUe;  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 
Wit  ableenongh  to  jostify  the  town 
^      Fct  three  days  past,  wit  that  might  warrant  be 
For  the  whole  city  to  tolk  foolishly 
Till  that  were  eancell'd,  and,  when  that  was  gone^ 
We  left  an  air  behind  na  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Bight  witty,  though  bnt  downright  fools,  more  wise.* 

Z«Ueri»BmJbntm* 
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quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention.  This,  however,  is 
only  Fuller's  imagination.  We  have  no  testimony  as  to 
the  quality  or  the  style  of  wit  exhibited  by  either  of 
these  redoubted  combatants ;  and  all  the  pretended 
specimens  of  their  colloquial  jests  and  repartees  that 
have  reached  us  are  so  pitiably  tame  and  forced  that 
they  are  plainly  foolish  fiekbrications. 

Of  Shakespeare's  social  life  during  his  long  residence 
in  London  we  have  not  even  a  tradition.  We  can  form 
an  idea  of  it  only  upon  surmise.  But  at  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  he  had  won  the  respect  of  men  very  far 
above  him  in  social  position ;  and  we  may  reasonably 
believe  that  his  intercourse  with  people  of  the  higher 
classes  was  not  confined  to  casual  meetings  at  the  thea- 
tre and  at  taverns.  Men  of  his  personal  qualities,  rating 
him  only  at  contemporary  estimation,  are  too  rare  not  to 
be  welcomed  in  any  society,  unless  there  are  special  rea- 
sons for  their  exclusion.  The  very  observable  change  in 
his  representations  of  female  character  after  the  produc- 
tion of  his  earliest  plays  is  such  as  would  have  been  the 
natural  result  of  association  with  women  of  a  higher 
social  culture  than  that  of  the  female  acquaintances  of 
his  youth ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this 
elevated  appreciation  of  woman  is  due  to  such  inter- 
course, and  that  in  some  of  his  sonnets  we  have  traces  * 
of  an  attachment  between  him  and  some  lady  whose 
regard  for  him  was  stronger  than  the  restraints  of  mo- 
rality and  the  barriers  of  society. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  he  went  yearly  to  Stratford, 
where  he  left  his  wife  and  children.  This  may  well 
have  been.  The  interests  which  he  looked  after  so 
carefully  would  be  likely  to  take  him  into  the  soci- 
ety of  his  wife  as  often  as  once  in  a  twelvemonth. 
Tradition  also  tells  us  that  on  his  way  back  and  forth 
on  these  dutiful  journeys  he  used  to  stop  in  Oxford, 
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at  the  Crown  Tavern,  which  was  kept  by  John  Dav- 
enant,  a  grave  and  melancholy  citizen  who  had  to  wife 
a  beautiM  and  charming  woman.  Sir  William  Dav- 
enant,  who  was  bom  in  February,  160 J,  was  her  son; 
and  Shakespeare,  it  is  said,  was  his  godfather.  And  the 
story  goes  that  one  day  an  old  townsman,  seeing  Will 
running  homeward  in  great  haste  *'  to  see  his  godfather 
Shakespeare,"  told  him  to  be  careful  lest  he  took  God*s 
name  in  vain.  This  may  all  be  true ;  but  a  story  essen- 
tiaUy  the  same  is  not  uncommon  in  very  old  jest  books. 
Indeed  the  humorous  quibble  is  so  apparent  and  so 
inviting,  that  if  the  tale  is  not  as  old  as  the  custom  of 
having  fathers,  it  is  only  because  it  cannot  be  older  than 
that  of  having  godfathers.  Now  Sir  WHliam  Davenant 
gave  countenance  to  this  report  of  his  origin ;  but  what 
credit  shall  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  a  man  who 
would  welcome  an  aspersion  upon  his  mother's  reputa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  being  believed  to  write,  by  in- 
heritance, "  with  the  very  spirit  of  Shakespeare,"  as 
he  said  he  thought  he  did.  Davenant  was  morally  a 
poor  creature,  and  in  this  he  only  did  his  kind. 

Another  story  is  also  told  of  Shakespeare's  fortunes 
with  the  sex.  Having  been  long  current  as  a  tradition, 
it  was  afterwards  found  recorded  in  Manningham's  diary 
among  the  Ashmolean  MSS.,  under  the  date  March 
13th,  1601.  It  is,  that  a  woman,  **a  citizen,"  seeing 
Richard  Burbadge,  the  great  actor  of  the  day,  play 
Richard  ITT.,  was  so  carried  away  by  her  admiration  that 
she  asked  him  to  visit  her  after  the  play  —  an  invitation 
to  supper  from  ladies  to  favorite  actors  being  then  not  un- 
common. Shakespeare  overheard  the  appointment,  (the 
custom  of  admitting  spectators  upon  the  stage  during 
the  performance  must  again  be  remembered,)  and,  resolv* 
ing  to  supplant  his  friend,  went  to  the  rendezvous  before 
him,  announced  himself  as  the  crook-backed  tyrant, 
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and  was  as  successM  as  his  oTm  hero  in  winning  female 
favor  under  adverse  circumstances.  Burbadge  arrived 
soon  after,  and  sending  word  that  Richard  III.  was 
at  the  door,  received  £ot  answer,  from  a  source  as  to 
which  he  could  have  had  no  doubt>  that  '*  William  tlie 
Conqaeror  was  before  Richard  III."  But  it  was  not  bj 
adventures  of  this  kind  that  a  soul  like  Shakespeare's 
could  be  satisfied ;  nor  could  it  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  women  of  this  sort  that  with  the  advance 
of  years  the  striking  change  above  mentioned  took  place 
in  the  traits  of  his  female  characters. 


We  are  as  ignorant,  upon  direct  evidence^  of  the  exact 
date  at  which  Shakespeare  at  last  withdrew  from  London 
to  live  at  ease  in  Stratford,  as  we  are  of  that  at  which  he 
fled  from  Stratford  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  irksome  toil 
in  London.  But  all  circumstances  which  bear  upon  this 
question  point  to  some  time  between  1610  and  1612. 
He  retired  from  active  life  a  wealthier  man  than  he 
could  reasonably  have  hoped  to  become  when  he  en- 
tered it.  He  had  achieved  a  fame  and  attained  a  social 
standing  which  must  have  been  very  far  beyond  his 
expectations;  and  he  had  won  the  favor  and  enjdyed 
&e  society  of  men  of  high  rank  and  great  public  dis- 
tinction. But  yet  even  to  William  Shakespeare,  with 
his  surpassing  genius,  his  worldly  wisdom,  his  prudence 
and  his  thrift,  all  culminating  in  a  success  which  made 
him  the  mark  of  envy  at  the  end,  as  he  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,*  life  was  unsatisfying.  He 
returned  to  Stratford  a  disappointed  man. 

*  The  fbllnwing  passage  In  a  tract  called  RatseCt  Ghosts  or  the  Seamd  Birt 
pfhU  Mad  Pranka  and  Robberiet,  of  which  ouly  one  copy  1«  known  to  eziat. 
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The  circumstances  which  limited  his  family  to  the 
children  bom  at  two  births  before  he  was  of  age  were 
aggravated  by  the  loss  of  the  only  boj  his  wife  had 
brought  him.  He  had  no  son  to  bear  his  name,  to 
inherit  his  property,  to  glory  in  his  fame,  and  to  be  the 
third  gentleman  of  his  family.  His  daughters,  rustic 
bom  and  rustic  bred«  were  not  fitted  for  circles  in 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  been  sought  as  wives 
by  men  of  the  position  to  which  their  fether  had  raised 
himself.  He  saw  them  married  rather  late  in  life  to 
simple  village  folk,  and  he  resigned  himself  to  simple 
village  society, — wisely,  perhaps,  but  yet,  we  may  be 
sure,  not  without  a  pang  and  that  sense  of  wrong  which 
afflicts  so  many  of  us  at  the  unequal  and  incongmous 
distribution  of  means  and  opportunities.  It  must  have 
been  with  bitterness  of  soul  that  he  saw  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  hopes  of  being  the  head  of  a  family  ranking 
among  the  gentry  of  England. 

Rowe  says  that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  e^ent. 


ptalnly  Mfera,  first  to  BnrlMdge  and  next  to  Shakespeare.  The  book  is  with- 
out  date,  hot  is  believed  to  have  been  printed  befon  1600.  Gamaliel  Ratsey, 
trho  speaks,  is  a  highwayman  who  has  paid  some  strollers  40  s.  for  playing  h^ 
fbre  bim,  and  afterward  ro4>bed  them  of  their  fee.  The  anthor  was  probably 
•ome  Inferior  plajer  or  playwright  to  whom  Sliakespeaxe  had  been  chazy  of 
his  money  and  his  companionship. 

'*  And  Ibr  yen,  sirrah,  (says  be  to  the  ebleftet  of  them,)  thoo  hast  a  good 
preaeoce  apon  a  stage,  methinks  thon  darkenst  thy  merit  by  playing  in  the 
conntiy:  get  thee  to  London,  for  if  one  man  were  dead,  thoy  will  have  much 
Med  of  socb  aa  thou  art  There  wonld  be  none,  in  my  opinion,  fitter  than 
thyself  to  play  liis  parts :  my  oonoelt  is  snoh  of  thee,  thai  I  dnrst  all  the  money 
in  my  pnrse  on  thy  head  to  play  Hamlet  with  him  for  a  wager.  There  thon 
Aalt  leame  to  he  fmgal  (for  players  were  never  so  thrifty  as  they  are  now  abont 
London),  and  to  feed  upon  all  men;  to  let  none  fted  npon  thee;  to  make  thy 
hand  a  stranger  to  thy  pocket,  thy  heart  slow  to  perform  thy  tongue's  promise ; 
and  wben  thon  foelest  thy  purse  well  lined,  bny  thee  some  place  of  lordship  in 
tha  oonntiy ;  that,  growing  weary  of  playing,  thy  money  may  then  bring  thee 
to  dignity  and  reputation :  then  thon  needest  care  for  no  man ;  no,  not  for 
tham  that  before  made  thee  proud  with  speaking  their  [thy]  words  on  the 
ttage.  Sb-,  I  thank  you  (qnoth  the  pUiyer)  for  this  good  eooncU :  I  promla* 
yoa  I  will  make  use  of  It,  for  I  have  heard,  indeed,  of  some  that  have  gone  to 
Lonios  Tery  meanly,  and  have  come  in  time  to  be  exceeding  wealthy." 
TOL.   I.  g 
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as  all  men  of  good  sense  will  wish  theirs  may  be,  in 
ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  (i.  e.  the  society, 
the  intercourse)  of  his  friends.  He  adds  that  '^his 
pleasurable  wit  and  good  nature  engaged  him  in  the 
acquaintance  and  entitled  him  to  the  friendship  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood."  And  Mr.  FuUom 
tells  us  that  the  Lucys  have  lately  discovered  that  his 
quarrel  with  their  family  was  made  up,  and  that  he 
lived  on  pleasant  terms  with  Sir  Thomas,  the  son  of  his 
ancient  enemy.  But  this  story,  though  not  very  im- 
probable, rests  on  vague  and  untrustworthy  evidence. 
The  very  profession  which  had  brought  Shakespeare  his 
wealth  and  his  eminence,  although  it  might  have  given 
him  a  certain  success  in  London,  would  have  operated 
against  him  as  a  retired  gentleman  in  a  rural  commu* 
nity  so  tinged  with  Puritanism  as  that  in  and  about 
Stratford.  Again  I  remark  that  it  is  to  this  preju* 
dice  and  to  Shakespeare's  desire  to  stand  with  the 
world  as  a  gentleman  of  substance  and  character,  and 
not  as  an  actor  and  playwright,  that  we  must  attribute 
his  neglect  of  his  dramas  after  they  had  discharged 
their  double  function  of  filling  his  pockets  and  giving 
his  brain  employment  and  his  soul  expression.  Indif- 
ference to  the  literary  fate  of  their  works  was  common 
among  the  playwrights  of  that  day ;  but  to  this  custom 
was  added,  in  Shakespeare's  case,  a  motive.  The  Rev- 
erend John  Ward,  who  was  made  Vicar  of  Stratford  in 
1 662,  records  a  tradition  that  Shakespeare  in  his  retire- 
ment supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year,  and 
lived  at  the  rate  of  £1000.  This  is  quite  surely  but  a 
gross  exaggeration  of  the  facts,  both  as  to  the  rate  of 
his  expenditure  and  the  amount  of  his  dramatic  labor. 
We  have  seen  that  his  income  was  about  £400,  though 
it  was  rather  over  than  under  that  then  handsome  sum ; 
and  only  three  of  his  plays,  The  Tempest,  The  Winter'i 
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IWe,  and  Henry  the  Eighth^  were  produced  after  hia 
retirement  to  Stratford.  The  last  of  these  was  brought 
out  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  as  a  spectacle  piece,  on  the 
29  th  of  June,  1613;  and  during  its  performance  the 
theatre  took  fire  from  the  discharge  of  the  chambers 
during  one  of  the  pageants,  and  was  burned  to  the 
ground.*  It  iff  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  first 
performance  of  the  last  play  that  came  from  Shake- 
speare's pen  was  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  that 
**  wooden  O  "  in  which  he  had  won  so  many  of  his  im- 
perishable laurels. 

Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  put  his  poetical  powers  to 
use  during  his  later  Stratford  years  in  writing  epitaphs 
for  friends  and  neighbors.  Such  an  employment  of  his 
pen  would  be  natural.  The  following  verses  upon  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  in  Tonge  Church  are  at- 
tributed to  him  by  Dugdule  in  his  History  of  Warwick' 
shire.     It  is  possible  that  he  wrote  epitaphs  no  better. 

"  W)-iffen  upon  the  east  end  of  the  Tomb, 

"  Ask  who  lies  here,  but  do  not  weep  ; 
He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleep. 
This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones  ; 
His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones : 
And  his  own  goodness,  with  himself  being  gone, 
Shall  live  when  earthly  monument  is  none. 

"  Written  on  the  west  end  thereof 

••  Not  monumental  stone  preserves  our  fame. 
Nor  sky-aspiring  pyramids  our  name. 
The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands 
Shall  out-live  marble  and  defacers'  hands. 
When  all  to  time's  consumption  shall  be  given, 
Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  heaven  .** 

*  Bee  the  TntroduetSon  to  King  Hmry  tht  Eighth,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  819. 
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Rowe  tells  us  of  a  tradition  that  John  a  Combe,  of 
whose  residence  and  habits  something  has  been  said  in 
the  earlier  part  of  these  Memoirs,  told  Shakespeare 
laughingly  at  a  sociable  gathering  that  he  fancied  he 
meant  to  write  his  epitaph  if  he  happened  to  outlive 
him,  and  begged  the  poet  to  perform  his  task  imme- 
diately. Upon  which  Shakespeare  gavd  him  these  now 
well-known  verses :  — 

'*  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  in-grav*d ; 
'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd : 
If  any  man  ask»  Who  Ues  in  this  tomb  ? 
Oh  ho,  quoth  the  Devil,  'tis  my  John  a  Combe." 

Much  the  same  story  had  reached  Aubrey's  ears,  and 
was  of  course  duly  recorded.  But  according  to  Aubrey 
the  epitaph  was  written  at  a  tavern  on  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  its  subject,  and  was  in  these  words  :  — 

"  Ten  in  the  hundred  the  Devil  allows, 
But  Combe  will  have  twelve,  he  swears  and  he  vows. 
If  any  one  ask,  Who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 
Ho !  quoth  the  Devil,  'tis  my  John  a  Combe." 

Rowe  says  that  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  so  stung  the 
man  that  he  never  forgave  it.  This,  at  least,  is  untrue. 
Shakespeare  and  his  wealthier  neighbor  of  Stratford 
College  were  good  friends  to  the  end  of  the  latter's  life. 
John  a  Combe's  will  is  extant,  and  in  it  Shakespeare  is 
remembered  by  a  bequest  of  five  pounds,  and  Shake- 
speare himself  left  his  sword  to  Thomas,  John  a  Combe'a 
nephew.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  times 
all  interest  was  called  usury,  i.  e.  money  paid  for  the  tise 
of  money,  and  John  a  Combe's  will  is  that  of  a  man  of 
true  benevolence  and  mindful  friendship.  He  forgives 
debts,  makes  widfe  and  generous  pro\ision  for  the  poor, 
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and  remembers  with  much  particularity  a  large  circle  of 
friends  among  the  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen  of 
his  neighborhood.*  This  jest,  turning  upon  ten  in  the 
hundred,  (the  usual  interest  at  that  time,)  and  a  hundred 
to  ten  in  favor  of  the  DeyO,  was  an  old  and  a  common 
one  among  our  forefathers  ;  and  consequently  it  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  this  epitaph  is  a  fabrication 
which  was  foisted  upon  Shakespeare.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  did  crack  this  innocent  joke  upon  ius 
friend,  using,  as  he  would  be  likely  to  use,  an  old,  well- 
known  jest,  and  giving  it  a  new  torn  upon  the  money- 
lender's name.  For  Shakespeare  was  not  always  writ- 
ing Hamki,  **  Tis  my  John  a  Combe "  involves  of 
course  the  sharp  punning  jest,  'tis  my  John  ha'  come.f 

A  project  for  the  enclosing  of  some  common  lands 
near  Stratford  brings  Shakespeare  forward  in  1614  as  a 
man  of  weight  and  consideration  in  his  neighborhood. 

•  Mr.  HftliivaU  dtooofured  among  the  Ashiaolau  MSS.  one  "  writton,"  Mbe 
wafBf**  not  many  jmn  altar  tha  daath  of  Shakaspeare,**  in  which  thJa  Tanion 
of  tlia  aboTa  anaedota  anMari  X — 

**  On  John  Obmbe,  a  ooveUom  riA  aton,  Mr,  Woi.  Shak-tpear  wrigM  IhU  aU  Ma 
rtjtud  wMU  Am  was  ydt  Utemg/m'  kU  qpitaphe, 
**WholiMlBthlitoiiiba? 
Hoagh,  tooth  tha  deril,  tb  mj  aona  John  a  Oomba 

*  JM  heiti0  dead  and  making  Ihepoor  Ma  hdret,  het  ajUir  migldtM  fkUM  ku 

"  How0ra  he  llred  judge  not, 
John  Combe  thall  nerer  be  forgott 
While  poore  hath  memmorye,  for  he  did  gather 
To  make  the  poore  hie  Inue :  he  their  father, 
Am  record  of  his  tilth  and  aeedee, 
Bid  crowne  htm  In  hit  later  needee. 

JYfiit.    W,8hakr 

t  Mr.  Hnntar  iaja  that  the  ywwm  are  «  aOndn  to  tha  doable  eanea  of  the 
word  Omha,  m  tha  name  of  the  penon  there  Interred,  and  alio  the  name  of 
a  eartata  meaeoia  of  eom ; "  and  thie  eiplanatlon  haa  boon  hitherto  aooepted 
What  poliit  le  there  In  likening  John  a  Combe  to  a  mearare  of  oom  f 
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It  touched  His  interests  in  his  own  acres  and  in  his 
tithes  80  closely,  that  he  said  to  one  of  the  numerous 
Greenes  of  Stratford  that  "  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the 
enclosing  of  Welcombe.*'  His  kinsman  Greene,  the  at- 
torney, who  was  derk  of  Stratford,  records  in  his  note 
book  this  almost  the  only  speech  of  Shakespeare  which 
has  been  authoritatively  handed  down  to  us.  Shake- 
speare took  all  possible  measures  to  secure  his  threat- 
ened interests ;  and  there  exists  an  agreement  between 
him  and  William  Replingham,  who  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  movers  in  the  affair,  by  which  the  lat- 
ter agrees  to  make  good  any  damage  which  the  former 
may  receive  by  the  proposed  enclosure.*  The  corpo- 
ration of  Stratford  were  also  opposed  to  this  measure, 

*  "  Ooppy  qftkearUdetwOhUt:  SSakipeeart. 

**  VIcMfmo  octaTo  die  Octobria,  anno  Domini  1814.  Artidet  of  igFeament 
made  [and]  indented  betireen  WilllaipShackeepeareof  Stretforde  In  the  County 
of  Warwick  gent  on  the  one  partye,  and  William  Replingham  of  Oreat  Har- 
borow  in  the  Oonnty  of  Warwick  gent,  on  the  other  partie,  the  di^e  and  ]reare 
abore  nid. 

<<iZem,  the  aald  William  Replingham  for  him,  his  heiree,  execntors  and  ae* 
■ignes,  doth  eorenaunte  and  agree  to  and  with  the  Mdde  WiUiam  Shackepeare 
his  heiree  and  aaiignee,  That  he,  the  eaid  William  Replingham,  hie  heiree  or 
araignee,  shall  nppon  reasonable  rwqnest,  satisfies  content,  and  make  recom- 
pense unto  him  the  said  William  Shaekespeare  or  his  assignee,  for  all  such 
losse,  detriment,  and  binderanoe  as  he  the  said  William  Shaekespeare,  his 
heirs  and  assignee,  and  one  Thomas  Qreene  gent,  shall  or  maye  be  thought  in 
the  viewe  and  Judgement  of  foare  indifbrent  peraons,  to  be  indiiferentUe  elected 
by  the  said  William  and  William  and  their  heirea,  and  In  debnlt  of  the  said 
William  Replingham,  by  the  said  William  Bhaekeepeare  or  his  helres  onely,  to 
survey  and  Jndge  the  same  to  sustayne  or  Incurre  for  or  In  respecte  of  the  In- 
creasinge  of  the  yearlle  Talne  of  the  tythea  they  the  said  William  Shaekeepeara 
and  Thomas  doe  Joyntlie  or  seTerallie  hold  and  enjoy  In  the  said  fleldea  or  anle 
of  them,  by  reason  of  ante  Inclosnre  or  decaye  of  tyllage  there  ment  and  Intended 
by  the  said  William  Replingham ;  and  that  the  said  William  Replingham  and 
his  heirs  shall  procure  such  snfflcient  securitle  unto  the  said  William  Shaeke- 
speare and  bis  helres  for  the  performance  of  theis  eoronauntes,  as  shall  bee  d» 
Tlsed  by  learned  counselL  In  witnes  whereof  the  parties  aboTsaid  to  thals  pr^ 
sentes  Interehangeablle  their  handss  and  scales  hare  put,  the  daye  and  years 
flrst  abOTc  wrytten. 

**  Sealed  and  dellTersd  In  the  prewnce  of  us, 

Tbo.  Luoai^ 
Jo.  ROOBi, 


Mjcb.  Oum." 
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alleging  that  it  would  press  heavily  upon  the  poorer 
classes,  already  distressed  by  a  destructive  fire  which 
toolL  place  in  that  town  in  1613,  but  which  seems  to 
have  left  Shakespeare's  property  untouched.  In  the 
autumn  of  1614,  Thomas  Greene  was  in  London  about 
this  business ;  and  by  one  of  his  memorandums  we  know 
that  Shakespeare  arrived  there  on  the  16th  of  November 
of  that  year,  probably  upon  the  same  errand.  Ghreene's 
memorandums  show  that  he  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  his  "  cosen  Shakespeare ''  upon  this  subject, 
and  that  the  corporation  counted  much  upon  their  dis- 
tinguished townsman's  influence  in  the  matter.*  He 
remained  in  London  until  after  the  23d  of  December  in 
that  year :  we  hear  of  him  from  the  same  authority  in 
the  negotiations  of  1615,  with  regard  to  the  same  affair, 
which  was  not  settled  until  1618;  and  this  is  the  last 
known  contemporary  record  of  the  life  of  the  great 
poet  of  all  time. 

His  younger  daughter,  Judith,  was  married  on  the  1 1th 
of  February,  161f ,  to  Thomas  Quiney,  a  vintner  of  Strat- 
ford, and  son  of  the  Thomas  Quiney  who  in  1598.  had 
asked  Shakespeare  to  lend  him  £30.  On  the  25th  of 
the  following  March  he  executed  his  will,  which  an 
erased  date  shows  that  he  had  intended  executing  on 
the  25th  of  the  preceding  January ;  and  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1616,  William  Shakespeare,  of  Stratford  on 
Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Gentleman,  died. 

*  «*  1614.  JoTlf,  17  No.  My  eoaen  Bhakspear  comyng  yesterdy  to  Town, 
I  went  to  w*  him  how  be  did.  lie  told  me  that  they  assured  hioi  they  nieut 
to  iDCloee  no  ftarther  than  to  Ooepell  Bnah,  and  ao  app  str&ight  (leavylng  ont 
part  of  the  Bynglee  to  the  ffleld)  to  the  gate  In  Clopton  hedg,  and  take  in 
BaUabaryea  peeoe;  and  that  they  mean  in  Aprill  to  survey  the  land,  and  then 
to  gyre  aatlsfiiodon,  and  not  before;  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall  say  they  think  ther 
vm  be  nothyng  done  at  alL" 

**  n.  Dec  A  halL  Lettrea  wrytten,  one  to  Mr  Manyrlng,  another  to  Mr  8hak> 
■pear,  with  alnoat  all  the  oompany*s  handa  to  eyther.  I  also  wry tte  myself 
to  my  eoaen  Bhakspear  the  eoppyes  of  all  ovr  aeto,  and  then  also  a  not  of  thi 
InooDTenyences  wold  happen  by  the  Incloaore." 
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Of  ihe  cause  of  his  death  we  only  know  what  Vicar 
Ward  aforesaid  heard  and  noted  down  half  a  century 
after  the  event.  His  account  is :  ^*  Shakespeare,  Dray- 
ton, and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merrie  meeting,  and  it 
seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of  a  feavour 
ther  contracted.'*  We  shrink  from  the  thought  of  such 
a  close  of  Shakespeare's  life.  But  looking  back  upon 
the  manners  of  the  time,  and  especially  its  convivial  hab- 
its, and  the  inordinate  quantities  of  wine  and  strong  ale 
then  drunk  by  all  who  could  procure  them,  we  must 
admit  that  to  die  of  fever  after  festivity  might  have 
been  the  fate  of  any  man.  Men  now  living  can  remem- 
ber when  no  person  entered  a  house,  at  any  time,  the 
family  of  which  were  not  very  poor,  without  being  of- 
fered and  expected  to  drink  some  spirituous  liquor; 
cake  and  wine  having  been  brought  forward  even  to  our 
mothers  at  morning  calls.  And  Spence  tells  us  in  his 
AnecdoteSf  on  the  authority  of  Pope,  that  Cowley  the 
poet  died  as  Ward  says  Shakespeare  died,  but  from 
potations  in  more  reverend,  though  perhaps  not  more 
worsbipful  company.  He  and  Dean  Sprat,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  ''had  been  together,"  Spence 
says,  *'  to  see  a  neighbor  of  Cowley's,  who  (according 
to  the  fashion  of  those  times)  made  them  too  welcome. 
They  did  not  set  out  for  their  walk  home  until  it  was 
too  late,  and  had  drunk  so  deep  that  they  lay  out  in  the 
fields  all  night.  This  gave  Cowley  the  fever  that  carried 
him  off.  The  parish  still  talk  of  the  drunken  Dean." 
And  in  the  Chamberlain's  accounts  of  Stratford,  among 
the  frequent  charges  for  sack  and  sugar,  claret  and  beer, 
for  such  worshipfid  folk  as  Sir  Fulke  Greville  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  and  even  Lady  Lucy,  is  one  in  1614  for 
*^  on  quart  of  sack  and  on  quart  of  clarett  wine  geven  to 
a  preacher  at  the  New  Place,"  Shakespeare's  own  house. 
These  considerations  make  the  alleged  excess  at  such  a 
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meny  meeting  of  poets  as  that  Ward  tells  of,  a  venial 
«in,  and  the  sad  consequences,  though  uncertain,  not 
improbable. 

Shakespeare's  remains  were  interred  the  second  day 
tfter  his  death,  the  25th  of  April,  in  Stratford  church, 
iuBt  before  the  chancel  raiL  Above  his  grave,  on  tho 
lorth  wall  of  the  church,  a  monument  was  erected,  at 
irhat  exact  date  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  was  before 
1623,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Leonard  Digges  in  his 
verses  prefixed  to  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.*  The  monimient  shows  a  bust  of  the  poet  in  the 
act  of  writing.  Upon  a  tablet  below  the  bust  is  the 
following  inscription : 


I'/DJCIO 

Terka 

TE 

GIT. 

GEWIO  2 
POPVL\ 

ioCRiU-En^ATVTE  Map  ON  EM  . 

'S  h^ret,0lympv5  habet 

Stay  P. 

XNGER.WHY 
>V  CAN5T>H0 

vRzmDmmos 
FEN  costsie: 

GQEST  TIOV  BY  SO   FAST^ 
K  mViOVSDEATi  HATi  FLAST. 
MAKSFEARE  WTTi  yiiOME 
ENAl^  DO-HDECKV  ToMBE 
H  ALL.t  He  UKH  WR  I  t  t  , 

L^/wVE- 

LI 

VING 

AFT.ev: 

r  ?ac;e,tq3ERV£H1S  witt. 

The  last  line  of  thb  inscription,  and  a  tradition  un- 
heard of  xmtil  Oldys  wrote  his  notes  in  Langbaine,  have 
raised  the  question  whether  Shakespeare  died  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom.  But  what  matter  whether  he  lived  a  day 
more  or  less  tlian  fifty-two  full  years  ?    He  had  lived  long 

•  See  PrelimiiiMy  Mattw  in  ToL  n. 
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enough.  His  work  was  done,  and  he  had  tasted,  nay, 
had  drained,  life*s  cup  of  hitter-sweet.  Dugdale  tells  us 
that  his  monument  was  the  work  of  Gerard  Johnson,  an 
eminent  sculptor  of  the  period ;  others  have  attributed 
it  to  Thomas  Stanton ;  and  experts  have  supposed  that 
the  face  was  modelled  from  a  cast  taken  after  death. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  bnst  must  be  accepted  as  the 
most  anthentic  likeness  that  we  have  of  Shakespeare. 
It  was  originally  colored  after  life.  The  eyes  were  light 
hazel,  the  hair  and  beard  auburn,  the  complexion  fair; 
the  doublet  was  scarlet ;  the  tabard,  or  loose  gown  with* 
out  sleeves  thrown  over  the  doublet,  black;  the  neck 
and  wristbands  white ;  the  upper  side  of  the  cushion 
green,  the  under,  crimson  ;  its  cord  and  tassels,  gilt. 
The  colors  were  renewed  in  1749  ;  but  in  1793  Malone, 
tastelessly  and  ignorandy  classic,  had  the  whole  figure 
painted  white  by  a  house-painter.  A  flat  stone  covers 
the  grave.    Upon  it  is  the  following  strange  inscription  : 


'jt30d  frend  for  Ies-v-s  jsake  forbeabe, 

TO  DIGS  "HE  DVST    ENCLOASED  H:AKE: 
3LESXBE  Y  MAN  Y  -SPARES  "HE^  5T0NE3',' 
AND  C\^ST  BE  HE?  MOVES    MY    BONES. 


A  Mr.  Dowdall,  in  an  existing  letter  to  Mr.  Edward 
Southwell,  dated  April  10th,  1692,  says  that  these  lines 
were  written  by  the  poet  himself  a  little  before  his  death. 
Dowdall  plainly  records  a  tradition  which  possibly  may 
have  been  well  founded.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  to  prevent  the  removal  of  Shakespeare's  remains  to 
the  charnel-house  of  the  church,  when  time  made  other 
demands  upon  the  space  they  occupied,  in  compliance 
with  a  custom  of  the  day  and  place,  some  member  of 
his  family,  or  some  friend,  had  this  rude,  hearty  curse 
cut  upon    his   tomb-stone.      Tradition,   not  traceable 
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higher  than  1693-,  says  his  wife  and  daughters  earnestly 
desired  to  be  laid  in  the  same  grave  with  him,  but  that 
*'  not  one  for  fear  of  the  curse  above  said  dare  touch  his 
grave-stone.*'  It  has  had  one  good  effect,  at  least.  It 
has  kept  at  Stratford  those  relics  which  but  for  it  would 
probably  have  been  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

Shakespeare's  wife  and  his  two  daughters  —  Susannah, 
married  to  Dr.  Hall,  and  Judith,  married  to  Thomas 
Quiney  —  survived  him.  His  granddaughter,  Elizabeth 
Hall,  who  also  was  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
twice  married;  first,  to  Thomas  Nash,  an  esquire  of 
Stratford,  and  afterward  to  Mr.  John  Barnard  of  Abing^ 
ton  in  Northamptonshire,  who  was  knighted  by  Charles 
II.  in  1661 ;  but  she  had  no  children.  Judith  had  three 
sons,  who  died  unmarried ;  and  with  Lady  Barnard,  who 
died  in  1669-70,  Shakespeare's  family  became  extinct. 
His  property  was  strictly  entailed  upon  the  male  issue  of 
his  daughter  Susannah,  which  failed  to  appear.  The  en- 
tail was  broken  by  legal  contrivance ;  and  soon  aftei  the 
death  of  Lady  Barnard,  the  estate  which  he  had  gath- 
ered with  so  much  labor  and  solicitude  was  dispersed. 
New  Place,  which  was  the  home  of  his  later  years,  was 
distinguished,  in  Lady  Bamard*8  time,  by  the  brief  resi- 
dence there  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Great  Revolution.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nash 
entertained  the  Queen  there  for  three  weeks,  in  June, 
1643,  when,  escorted  by  Prince  Rupert  and  his  troops, 
she  was  on  her  progress  to  join  King  Charles  at  Oxford  — 
an  incident  which  would  have  been  well  pleasing  to  Mis- 
tress Nash's  grandfather.  Afterward,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  New  Place  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton, 
a  descendant  of  its  builder,  who  renovated  and  altered 
it ;  and  it  was  finally  bought  by  the  Reverend  Francis 
Qastrell  as  his  residence.  He  lived  there  several  years, 
much  annoyed  by  curious  pUgrims  to  his  house  and  to 
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luB  garden,  in  which  there  was  a  mulberry  tree,  which, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  town,  Shakespeare 
planted  with  his  own  hands.  This  Reverend  gentleman 
was  wealthy  enough  to  indulge  in  that  very  expensive 
luxury,  a  high  temper.  So  at  last  he  gave  his  vexation 
vent  by  cutting  down  the  mulberry  tree,*  and  afterward, 
in  1759,  having  quarrelled  with  the  magistrates  about 
assessments,  he  razed  his  house  to  the  ground,  and  left 
the  place,  a  petty  ecclesiastic  Erostratus,  hooted  and  ex- 
ecrated by  the  Stratford  people.  Thus,  within  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  his  death,  all  trace  of 
Shakespeare  had  disappeared  from  Stratford,  except  his 
birthplace  and  his  tomb. 


This  is  all  that  we  know  by  authentic  record,  by  tra« 
dition,  and  by  inference  of  him  who  stands  alone  in  the 
highest  niche  of  literary  fame.  But  this  is  much.  It 
seems  little  only  because  of  his  greatness.  Of  many  men 
not  to  be  thought  of  in  comparison  with  him,  we  know 
indeed  much  more,  and  in  these  days,  when  every  man 
seems,  like  Pepys,  to  be  his  own  Boswell,  we'  are  likely 
to  know  all;  but  of  many  who  occupy  a  place  only 
second  to  his,  we  know  much  less.  The  causes  of  our 
ignorance  of  Shakespeare's  life  are  partly  the  Puritanism 
which  developed  itself  in  the  mother  country  during 
his  life,  and  the  consequent  political  convulsions  which 
came  so  soon  after  his  death,  and  lasted  so  long ;  partly 
the  frivolous  and  grovelling  taste  of  the  literary  and 
dxamatie  school  which  came  in  with  the  Restoration, 
and  prevailed  for  mere  than  half  a  century,  and  which 


*  Th»  wood  or  tbli  tMo  iTM  bought  hj  « initolinak»r  of  Stratford,  who  iii«Si 
It  Into  bozM  Aod  limilAr  artlolei.  It  moat  have  attained  an  enonoow  liat; 
Ibr  th«o  to  onoDgb  of  It  oztaat  to  make  a  llno-of-battle  ship.  But  mj  ploee 
tad  yoon,  iwdir,  aro  ftniiioob 
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cared  little  about  the  works  and  less  about  the  life  of 
William  Shakespeare ;  partly,  too,  we  may  be  sure,  a 
desire  on  his  part,  characteristic  of  all  cultivated  people 
of  English  race,  to  keep  personal  affairs  ftom  publici- 
ty. But  the  effect  of  these  causes  is  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  results  of  the  indifference  which  prevailed 
among  people  of  all  ages  and  countries,  until  within 
the  last  hundred  or  himdred  and  fifty  years,  to  the 
personal  character  and  private  lives  of  poets,  paint- 
ers, scientific  men,  and  generally  of  all  public  per- 
sons not  concerned  in  government.  We  know  more 
of  Shakespeare  than  the  Greeks  knew  of  JEMshjlva^ 
the  father  of  their  tragedy,  or  of  Aristophanes,  the 
father  of  their  comedy,  two  centuries  after  they  died. 
Public  functions  partially  preserved  the  personal  history 
of  Sophocles  from  similar  obscurity.  Of  Moliere,  the 
greatest  and  most  original  of  French  dramatic  writers, 
there  is  aln^ost  equal  ignorance;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  not  a  page  of  his  manuscripts  is  known  to  be  in 
existence.  The  personal  history  of  Shakespeare's  great 
contemporary  Bacon  is  well  known;  but  had  he  not 
become  the  king's  Attorney  General,  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  Master  Bacon  might  have  writ- 
ten his  Essays  and  worked  out  his  Novum  Organon  in 
happy  unobserved  obscurity,  and  the  world  might  have 
begun  to  inquire  into  his  every*day  life  only  after  it 
had  discovered  that  he  was  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
modem  times.  Of  Shakespeare's  fellow-craftsmen  we 
are  yet  more  ignorant  than  we  are  of  him.  Of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  both  bom  in  the  rank  of  gentry,  one  the 
son  of  a  Judge,  the  other  of  a  Bishop,  we  know  little 
more  than  that  they  vrrote  their  plays  and  lived  in  the 
society  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  their  day.  Chap- 
man's associations  and  what  he  did  are  discovered  only 
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by  indirect  coIUteral  evidence ;  but  eminent  as  he  waav 
and  highly  esteemed  as  he  appears  to  have  been,  nothing 
is  recorded  of  his  personal  history.  We  are  obliged  to 
infer  the  year  of  his  birth  from  the  record  of  his  age 
apon  his  portrait ;  and  time  has  left  us  no  guide-post  to 
ius  birthplace.  The  minor  stars  of  the  Elizabethan  gal- 
axy, the  Greenes,  Peele8,.Marlowes,  Websters,  Fords,  and 
such  like,  left  hardly  a  trace  behind  them  which  their  own 
pens  had  not  written.  Ben  Jonson,  who  lived  to  see  all 
the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  period  in  their  graves,  and  to 
be  an  object  of  literary  and  almost  antiquarian  interest 
to  a  new  generation  and  a  new  school,  left  more  mate- 
rials for  his  memoirs  than  any  contemporary  poet.  But 
it  is  only  with  his  later  years  that  we  are  thus  acquaint- 
ed. Of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  we  are  not  less 
ignorant  than  we  are  of  Shakespeare's. 

Unlike  Dante,  unlike  Milton,  unlike  Goethe,  unlike 
the  great  poets  and  tragedians  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Shakespeare  left  no  trace  upon  the  political,  or  even  the 
social  life  of  his  era.  Of  his  eminent  countrymen 
Raleigh,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Cecil,  Walsingham, 
Coke,  Camden,  Hooker,  Drake,  Hobbes,  Inigo  Jones, 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Laud,  Pym,  Hampd^i,  Selden, 
Walton,  Wotton,  and  Doone  may  be  properly  reckoned 
as  his  contemporaries;  and  yet  there  Lb  no  evidence 
whatever  that  he  was  personally  known  to  either  of 
these  men,  or  to  any  others  of  less  note  among  the 
statesmen,  scholars,  soldiers,  and  artists  of  his  day,  ex- 
cept the  few  of  his  fellow-craftsmen  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  him  has  been  heretofore  mentioned  in  these 
Memoirs. 

Shakespeare's  character,  entirely  free  from  those  irregu* 
larities  which  are  usually,  but  unreasonably,  regarded  as 
almost  the  necessary  concomitants  of  genius,  seems  to 
have  been  of  singular  ccnnpleteness  and  of  perfect  bal- 
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ance.  Of  his  transcendent  mental  gifts,  the  results  of 
the  daily  labor  by  which  he  first  earned  his  bread  and 
then  made  his  fortune  remain  as  evidence ;  and  what  else 
we  know  of  him  shows  him  to  us,  in  the  common  busi- 
ness and  intercourse  of  life,  upright,  prudent,  self-re- 
specting ;  a  man  to  be  respected  and  relied  upon.  An 
actor  at  a  time  when  actors  were  held  in  the  lowest  pos- 
sible esteem,  he  won  the  kind  regard  and  consideration 
of  those  who  held  high  rank  and  station  :  a  poet,  he 
was  not  only  thrifty  but  provident.  Though  careful  of 
his  own,  he  was  not  only  just,  but  generous,  to  others. 
His  integrity  was  early  noticed ;  and  Jonson  says  **  he 
was  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature." 
Siirpassing  all  his  rivals,  after  the  recoil  of  the  first  sur- 
prise he  was  loved  by  all  except  the  meanest  souls  among 
them ;  and  such  men  only  love  themselves.  *  Sweet '  and 
*  gentle '  are  the  endearing  epithets  which  they  delighted 
to  apply  to  him.  In  his  position,  to  have  produced  this 
effect  upon  high  and  low,  he  must  have  united  a  native 
dignity  to  a  singular  kindness  of  heart,  evenness  of  tem- 
per, and  graciousness  of  manner.  His  ready  wit  and  his 
che^r^ilness  in  social  intercourse  are  particularly  men- 
tioned in  tradition.  To  these  qualities  it  is  plain  that 
he  added  a  sympathy  that  was  universal  —  a  gift  which 
more  than  any  other  wins  the  love  of  aU  mankind.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  to  the  effect  of  this  moral  quality  that  we 
owe  the  complete  and  multitudinous  manifestation  of 
his  intellectual  greatness.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Davies, 
writing  after  1688,  says  that  **  he  died  a  papist.*'  If  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  must  have 
been  after  he  wrote  Borneo  and  Juliet^  in  which  he 
speaks  of  "  evening  mass ;  **  for  the  humblest  member 
of  that  church  knows  that  there  is  no  mass  at  vespers. 
The  expression  used  by  Davies  implies,  indeed,  that 
Shakespeare  died  in  a  fiiith  in  which  he  had  not  been 
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educated.  But  his  report  is  improbable.  In  the  oyer- 
much  righteousness  of  the  puritanical  period  in  which 
Shakespeare's  last  years  were  passed,  a  moderate  degree 
of  cheerfulness  and  Christian  charity,  to  say  nothing  of 
conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  might  easily  have 
brought  the  reproach  of  papistry  upon  men  less  open  to 
suspicion  than  a  retired  player.  Shakespeare,  although 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  seems 
also  to  have  been  without  religious  convictions.  His 
works  are  imbued  with  a  high  and  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion of  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity;  but  nowhere 
does  he  show  a  leaning  towards  any  form  of  religious 
observance,  or  of  church  government,  or  toward  any 
theological  tenet  or  dogma.  No  church  can  claim  him ; 
no  simple  Christian  soul  but  can  claim  his  fellowship. 
Such,  as  this  imperfect  record  shows,  was  William  Shake- 
speare ;  a  man  who  adorned  an  inferior  and  dignified  'an 
equivocal  station  in  life,  and  who  raised  himself  from 
poverty  and  obscurity  to  competence  and  honorable  posi- 
tion by  labors  which,  having  their  motive  not  in  desire 
of  fame,  but  in  duty  and  in  manly  independence,  have 
placed  him  upon  an  enduring  eminence  to  which  in  after 
ages  sane  ambition  does  not  aspire. 
YOL.   I.  h 
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UiRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 
OF    SHAKESPEARE'S    WuBKS. 


[The  ftppearance  of  the  title  of  ft  play  between  brackets  indioatai 
the  first  form  of  a  play  afterward  rewritten.] 


Probable 

Date  of  Writing. 

or  Poblication. 

Yenas  and  Adonis, 

lMi-6, 

1603,  flrst  quarto. 

Tbe  FlMBlonate  Pilgrim, 

1084-6, 

1599,  first  quarto. 

(mi,    Greene's     Chroeti^ 

[The  lYue  Trofftdif^  ^.J. 

1687-0, 

worth  of  Wit. 

Tltas  Andronieas, 

(1694,  first  quarto?)  1698, 

[Taming  of  a  Shrew], 

.    Meres's  FSlladis  Tamla. 

Lore's  Labour's  Lost, 

1588^ 

1698,  Heres's  FsU.  Tamla. 

Comedy  of  Brrors, 

168», 

1698,Meres*s   **         " 

[Lave*»  Labowr^9  Won\t 

lfi8». 

1696,  Heres's   •«          ** 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

158e^0, 

1608,  Meres's    «•          " 

King  Henry  the  Sixth,  PSrt  I., 

1A9(M>1, 

r  1623,  first  folio. 

"             «•           PsrtlL, 

1683,  first  folio. 

«             «           PSrtllL, 

11623,  first  folio. 

Sonnets, 

iseo.Moosi 

\  1609,  first  quarto. 

[Borneo  and  JvHet{Jt)U 

1501-2. 

Locreee, 

1«B, 

1694,  first  quarto. 

Richard  the  Third, 

1M3, 

1607,  first  quarto. 

[AWe  W«U  thai  Ende  WeU\, 

m^. 

A  Midsommer-Nlght's  Dream, 

IfiM, 

1698,  Meres's  Fall.  Tamla 

The  Merchant  of  Venice, 

1694, 

1696,  Meres's   «*          •« 

Richard  the  Second, 

1694-6, 

1698,  Meres's    " 

Romeo  and  JnUet, 

1696, 

1697,  first  quarto. 

King  John, 

1696, 

1698,  Meres's  Fall.  Tamla. 

King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Psrt  I., 

1696, 

1698,  first  quarto. 

««                "       Part  11 

.,1697, 

1698,  Stationers'  Register. 

[TrcUuBondOreeeldal], 

1697-8, 

1602,         «                •* 

[  The  Merry  mvee  qf  mndtor] 

,  1698, 

1602,  first  quarto. 

Hnch  AdMwnt  Nothing, 

1698-9, 

1600,  first  quarto. 

TwelftlUttttit, 

1699, 

1601,  Manningham's  D'Ty 

Henry  4M^* 

1699, 

1600,  first  quarto. 

AsYon^Llt, 

1699, 

1600,  Stationers'  Rq^lster. 

Hamlet,    ^ 

1600. 

1603,  first  quarto. 

The  Taming  of  tbe  Shrew, 

160\ 

1028,  first  Iblio. 

h^ 
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Pericles, 

1602. 

160D,  first  qnarto. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

1603, 

1623,  first  folio. 

Measure  for  Measure, 

160S-4, 

1604,  Aoctof  ReT»l«at  Ct 

All's  Well  that  Bnds  Well, 

160», 

1628,  first  fbllo. 

A  Lover's  Complaint, 

1605(0, 

1609,  first  quarto. 

King  Lear, 

1(506, 

1607,  Stationers'  Beglster 

Tlmon  of  Atheai, 

1006*7, 

16S3,finitfi>Uo. 

Macbeth, 

1606, 

1610,  Forman's  Diary. 

Jolins  Cmar, 
Antony  and  Cleopatni, 
Troilos  and  Cressida,  . 

f  1023,  first  foUo. 

{ 1608,  Stationers'  Register 

ll600,  first  quarto. 

16D6-6, 

Cymheline,^ 
Oorfolanns, 
Othello,      J 

^1623,  first  foUo. 
{1628,  first  Ibllo. 
U6ei(0f  Stationers'  Beg. 

100»-11, 

The  Winter's  Tals, 

1611, 

1611,  Forman's  Diary. 

The  Tempest, 

1611, 

1611,  Aoot  of  Ber'la  at  Ct 

Henrr  the  Eighth, 

161S, 

1023,  first  folio. 

NOTE  ON  THE  PORTRAITS  AND  AUTOORAPB 
SIGNATURES   OP  SHAKESPEARE. 

NO  painting  is  known  which  can  be  acoepted  as  an  authentic 
portrait  of  William  Shakespeare.  The  number  of  pig- 
mentary r^presentationa  of  countenances,  more  or  leas  human, 
for  which  pretensions  to  such  honor,  more  or  less  unworthy 
of  consideration,  haye  been  set  up,  may  be  reckoned  at  some- 
where between  three  and  three  hundred ;  but  only  two  of  these 
have  sufficient  daima  upon  attention  to  make  them  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  These  are  the  widely  known,  and  for  a  long 
time  generally  accepted,  Chandos  portrait,  and  the  Felton  por- 
trait, which,  once  in  high  favor,  has  for  many  years  been  lost 
sight  oi,  except  by  Shakespearian  enthusiasts  and  collectors. 
The  former  may  be  traced  from  its  present  place  in  the  Bridge- 
water  collection,  up  through  the  Chandos  collection,  and  the 
hands  of  a  Mr.  Nicol,  a  Mr.  Robert  Keck,  and  Mrs.  Barry  the 
actress,  to  the  possession  of  Betterton  the  actor.  While  it  was 
his  property,  an  engraving  was  made  from  it  by  Vandergucht  for 
Rowe's  edition  of  the  poef  s  works,  which  was  published  in  1709. 
So  fiur  its  descent  from  the  antiquity  of  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  as  an  accepted  portrait  of  Shakespeare  is  well  estab- 
lished. But  its  pedigree,  (so  to  speak,)  like  many  others,  fidls 
at,  the  most  interesting  and  important  stage.  It  was  said  in  the 
last  century  that  Davenant  was  the  possessor  of  this  picture 
next  before  Betterton,  and  that  he  had  it  as  a  legacy  from  a 
John  Taylor,  who  painted  it  from  life.  But  there  lb  not  a  par- 
ticle even  of  presumptive  evidence  in  &vor  of  either  one  of 
these  assertions.  And  were  the  portrait  clearly  traceable  to 
Davenant,  some  better  testimony  than  his  bare  word,  or  even 
his  actual  belief,  is  necessary  to  establish  the  authenticity  of 
such  a  picture.  Indeed,  upon  any  subject  connected  with  the 
godfEither  whose  son  he  was  so  weakly  willing  to  be  reputed, 
the  evidence  of  Chaika  the  Becond's  Poet  Laureate  must  be 

(cxxiii) 
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regarded  as  of  little  value.  Looking  to  the  picture  itself^  we 
find  a  notable  absence  of  internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 
For  we  are  able  to  compare  it  with  two  portraits  of  Shake- 
speare as  to  which  there  is  evidence  that  they  were  regarded  by 
his  friends  as  faithful  representations  of  their  great  original. 
These  are  the  print  from  Droeshout's  engraving,  wldch  appears 
on  the  title  page  of  the  first  folio,  and  the  bust  in  the  church 
at  Stratford.  To  the  correctness  of  the  former  of  these  Ben 
/onson  bears  testimony  in  language  which  may  mean  that  the 
engraver  made  his  drawing  from  the  life ;  •  and  the  latter  was 
set  up  between  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  death,  1616,  and  that 
of  the  publication  of  the  folio,  1623,  and  without  a  doubt  by 
the  surviving  members  of  the  poet* s  immediate  fomily.  These 
are  the  only  authentic  portraits  of  Shakespeare.  The  print  is 
a  hard,  wooden,  staring  thing,  which  yet  holds  its  own  on  com- 
parison with  similar  publications  of  its  time ;  and  the  bust  is 
likewise  not  the  loveliest  creation  of  the  chisel.  Tet  the  resem* 
blance  between  the  two  is  such  that  each  supports  the  preten- 
sions of  the  other.  The  print  represents  its  subject  as  about 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age :  the  bust  has  the  appearance 
of  a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
modelled  from  a  cast  taken  after  death.  Unlike  as  these  por- 
traits are  in  their  material,  and  in  the  means  upon  which  they 
depend  for  effect,  the  one  being  in  the  round  and  the  other  flat, 
they  evidently  represent  the  same  man.  The  individual  features, 
and  the  countenance  as  a  whole,  correspond  as  nearly  as  por- 
traits by  different  artists  are  apt  to  do,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  different  periods  of  life  at  which  they  were  mani- 
festly taken.  To  neither  of  these  heads  does  the  Chandos 
portrait  present  other  than  the  most  superficial  resemblance ; 
no  more,  in  fiict,  than  might  well  exist  between  it  and  the 
"effigies**  of  hundreds  of  bald-fronted  and  oval-cheeked  men 
of  the  period.  Did  the  print  and  the  bust  not  exist,  we  might 
accept  this  stolid  countenance  as  Shakespeare's;  for  the  faces 
of  men  of  genius  not  unfrequently  misrepresent  their  minds. 
But  the  preservation  of  those  authentic  and  agreeing  portraits 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  accept  this  ear-ringed,  full« 
bearded,  heavy-eyed,  simple-mouthed  thing,  unsupported  as  it 
is  by  a  particle  of  evidence  that  reaches  to  within  three  quarterr 
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of  a  oentury  of  the  time  at  which  it  must  have  been  painted, 
if  It  really*  were  authentic.  In  my  judgment  the  Chandoi 
head  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  a  contemporary 
portrait  of  Shakespeare* 

Of  the  history  of  the  Felton  head  nothing  whatever  is 
known  before  the  year  1792.  In  that  year  it  was  exhibited  at 
the  European  Museum,  King  Street,  St.  James's  Square,  Lon- 
don, as  ••  a  curious  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  painted  in  1697." 
It  was  bought  for  five  guineas  by  a  Mr.  Felton.  He,  making 
inquiries  concerning  the  history  of  the  picture,  was  informed 
by  the  keeper  of  the  Museum  that  it  ••  was  purchased  out  of  an 
old  house  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Boar,  in  Eastcheap,  Lon- 
don, where  Shakespeare  and  his  friends  used  to  resort;  and, 
report  says,  was  painted  by  a  player  of  that  time."  This  story 
was  plainly  a  shidlow  fabrication  made  to  fit  the  traditions  that 
Shakespeare  osed  to  frequent  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  East- 
cheap,  which  was  burned  down  in  1666,  and  that  Burbage  had 
painted  his  portrait.  Two  years  afker,  the  same  Museum  man- 
ager—  a  Mr.  J.  Wilson  ^assured  Steevens,  who,  with  many 
other  men  of  note,  critics  and  painters  of  repute,  was  much 
impressed  by  this  picture,  that  it  had  been  found,  four  or  five 
years  before,  ••at  a  broker's  shop  in  the  Minories,  by  a  man  of 
fiuhion  whose  name  must  be  concealed,"  and  that  it  was  sold 
aa  a  part  of  that  gentleman's  collection  to  the  Museum.  This 
story,  which  itself  could  give  neither  authenticity  nor  value  to 
the  picture,  was  probably  as  sheer  a  fabrication  as  the  other. 
The  very  period  at  which  this  head  first  came  into  public  notice 
casts  suspicion  upon  it ;  for  Shakespearian  forgery  and  fabrica- 
tion then  were  rUe.  On  the  back  of  the  panel  upon  which  this 
head  is  painted  is  an  inscription  in  black  and  white  paint,  the 
style  of  the  characters  being  that  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
This  inscription  was,  by  those  who  first  brought  the  picture  into 
notice,  and  by  the  publisher  of  the  first  engraving  from  it,  sup- 
posed to  be  **auil  8Aaktp€ar€  1697  R  Nr ;  and  it  was  not  untU 
some  years  after  that  Mr.  Abraham  Wivell,  a  painter,  having 
rubbed  some  linseed  oil  upon  the  back  of  the  picture  to  nourish 
the  decayed  wood,  brought  out  the  writing  more  clearly,  and 
discovered  that  it  was  **Onl,  Shaktpear.  1697.  R  B."  Now,  as 
R  B  are  the  initials  of  Richard  Burbage,  and  R  N  those  of  no 
one  known  as  having  had  any  connection  with  Shakespeare, 
or  ••  having  been  a  painter  in  his  day,  it  ii  at  least  worthy  of 
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note  tkftt  if  this  mscription  were  spnrioiis,  the  £ibricaton 
strangely  fiiiled  to  take  any  advantage  of  their  invention.  This, 
however,  is  the  only  circunutanoe  connected  with  the  known 
history  of  the  picture  which  affords  any  support  (if^  indeed,  it 
does  afford  any)  to  its  claims  to  be  accepted  as  an  original  por- 
trait of  Slukespeare. 

The  picture  itself  presents  this  appearance :  The  head  almost 
fills  the  ground  upon  which  it  appears,  becaoae  a  piece  of  the 
panel,  on  which  was  part  of  the  mff,  had  been  split  off  on  one 
side  before  it  attracted  attention  as  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare, 
and  what  remained  was  cut  down  in  proportion,  that  it  might 
be  suitably  framed.*  The  surfiscc  is,  or  was,  **  covered  all  over 
.with  dark  spots,"  whieh  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  result 
of  its  **  being  a  long  time  in  a  damp  pUtee  without  vamiBh."  f 
The  head  presents  remarkable  likeness  in  form  and  feature  both 
to  the  Stratford  bust  and  the  Droeshout  print,  correspond- 
ing in  cut  of  beard  and  fashion  of  costume  to  the  latter.  The 
height  of  the  forehead  is  very  much  exaggerated ;  the  distance 
from  the  eyebrow  to  the  top  of  the  head  being  nearly  as  great 
as  that  from  the  same  line  down  to  the  chin.}  This  fhult  and 
that  of  a  long  upper  lip  are  common  in  portraits  taken  at  the 
time  in  question*  A  high  forehead,  or  more  properly  a  bald 
brow,  was  then  regarded  as  a  beauty,  aa  Shakespeare^s  own 
works  bear  witness ;  and  the  artists  sought  to  flatter  their 
subjects.  But  neither  this  ikult  nor  the  very  careless  drawing 
of  the  costume  can  detract  fhnn  the  intrinsic  interest  of  this 
picture.  The  correspondence  of  the  foce  both  in  general  Ibrm 
and  particular  feature  to  the  two  authenticated  portraits  is  so 
remarkable  that  it  may  be  accepted  in  those  respects  at  least  aa 
truthful ;  while  the  expression  is  so  peculiar  and  so  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  man  it  professes  to  represent,  and  yet  so 
unlike  that  which  a  mere  mercenary  fiibrieator  would  have  been 
likely  to  give  his  work,  that  it  seems  as  if  one  of  two  conelu* 
sions  must  be  accepted :  ^  Bither  we  have  here  a  genuine  por- 
trait of  Shakespeare  painted  trom  the  lifb,  or  the  work  of  a  man 
of  genius  and  insight  who  prostituted  his  powers  to  the  febrica- 
don  of  a  portrait  and  the  forgery  of  a  signature,  and  then  let 
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bis  work  go  from  him,  oarden  eren.  of  attaining  the  sucoeai 
within  the  reach  of  a  derer  impostor.  This  sweet,  grsTe,  sen- 
mtiye  face,  with  its  serene,  all-obsenrant  eye,  and  its  montii 
almost  sad,  but  to  all  perception  capable  of  smiles  as  bright  as 
sonligfat,  if  it  were  not  painted  from  Shakespeare's  self,  yit 
does  express  that  self  in  a  £uhion  which,  mere  featore  accu- 
racy being  secured,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  For  these 
reasons  this  portrait  has  been  engnrved  to  accompany  the 
present  edition.  The  forehead  and  the  costume  have  been 
corrected  by  the  Stratford  bust  and  the  Droeshout  print ;  but 
in  all  other  respects  the  engraTsr  has  moat  faithfully  and  sym- 
pathetically reproduced  the  traits  and  the  expression  of  the 
original.  The  portrait  is  not  presented  as  haying  eonsidemble 
claims  to  authenticity.  Not  improbably  a  fiibrieation  baaed 
upon  the  Broeahout  print,  it  may  yet  possibly  be  the  original 
frtmi  which  Broeahout  engraved.  But  in  either  case  it  gives 
us,  with  die  same  features  which  the  two  authentic  portraits 
pve,  such  a  fitting  expression  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  Shake- 
speare, that,  in  fiinlt  of  a  better  which  is  well  authenticated,  it 
mattera  little  whether  it  is  ^ero  or  only  bm  trovaio. 


The  signature,  a  &c-8imile  of  which  accompanies  this  portrait 
in  the  present  edition,  is  in  like  manner  utterly  without  evi- 
dence of  its  authenticity.  The  only  authenticated  signatures 
of  Shakespeare  known  to  exist  are  the  three  upon  his  will  and 
the  one  on  a  conveyance,  of  which  foe-similes  are  given  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  But  a  fifth,  above  mentioned,  has  been 
accepted  by  eminent  experts  in  paleography  as  genuine.  This 
signature  appears  upon  the  title  page  of  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  published 
in  1603.  This  volume  was  for  sixty  years  in  the  possession  of 
the  Reverend  Edward  Patteson  of  Smethwick,  near  Birming- 
ham, England.  In  1838  it  was  bought  by  the  British  Museum 
for  £100 ;  that  sum  having  been  paid  for  it  only  because  of  the 
signature  in  question.  The  purchase  was  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum,  who  believes  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
signature,  and  who  has  published  a  pamphlet  in  its  support. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  whereabout  of  the  volume  previous 
to  the  year  1778,  a  time  when  the  interest  in  Shakespeare  was 
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so  great  and  the  ixiTestigatioxis  of  hia  peraonal  history  so  recent 
and  «o  imperfect  that  it  was  both  tempting  and  propitiona  to 
the  £ibricator.  It  is  true  that  the  well  known  passage  in  the 
Tmtuput  in  which  GcnsaXo  appropriates  the  words  of  Montaigne,* 
and  the  fact  that  Florio  and  Shakespeare  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  same  patron,  make  it  yery  probable  that  the  latter 
did  at  one  time  possess  a  copy  of  the  former's  Version  of  Mon- 
taigne. Bnt  for  these  Tery  reasons  that  book  woxild  have  been 
selected  by  a  fabricator  of  any  sagacity  for  the  introduction  of 
a  spurious  signature,  and  they  therefore  tell  qxiite  as  much 
against  as  for  the  genuineness  of  this  one.  In  fact  its  claims  to 
authenticity  have  no  support  but  mere  opinion  based  upon  its 
style  and  general  appearance,  and  its  resemblance  to  originals 
of  unquestionable  genuineness — a  position  which  it  occupies 
in  common  with  the  Felton  portrait.  Like  that  portndt,  how- 
ever, it  is  probably,  whether  genuine  or  a  fabrication,  the  best 
accessible  representation  of  that  which  it  professes  to  be ;  and, 
like  the  portrait,  it  is  giren  here,  as  it  has  been  received  into  the 
British  Museum,  not  as  supported  by  evidence  of  authenticity, 
or  even  of  high  antiquity,  but  solely  on  accoimt  of  its  intrinsic 
interest 

•  SeaToK  n.  p.  88,  of  this  editioD. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 

THE    ENGLISH    DRAMA 

TO  THE  TIME  OP  SHAKESPEARE. 


r¥^HE  Engllflb  drama,  like  the  Greek,  has  a  ptirely 
X  religious  origin.  The  same  is  true  of  the  drama 
of  every  civilized  people  of  modem  times.  It  is  worthy 
of  particular  remark  that  the  theatre,  denounced  by 
churchmen  and  by  laymen  of  eminently  evangelical  pro- 
fession, as  base,  corrupting,  and  sinful,  not  in  its  abuse 
and  .its  degradation,  but  in  its  very  essence,  should  have 
been  planted  and  nourished  by  churchmen,  having  priests 
for  its  first  authors  and  actors,  and  having  been  for  cen- 
turies the  chief  school  of  religion  and  of  morals  to  an 
unlettered  people.  Theatrical  representations  have  prob- 
ably continued  without  interruption  from  the  time  of 
^schylus.  Even  in  the  dark  ages,  which  we  look  back 
upon  too  exclusively  as  a  period  of  gloom,  tumult,  and 
bloodshedding,  people  bought  and  sold,  and  were  mar- 
ried and  given  in  marriage,  and  feasted  and  amused 
themselves  as  we  do  now;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
among  their  amusements  dramatic  representations  of 
some  sort  were  not  lacking.  The  earliest  dramatic  per- 
formances in  the  modem  languages  of  Europe  of  which 
we  have  any  record  or  tradition  were  representations  of 
the  most  striking  events  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip* 
tures  and  in  the  Christian  Gospels,  of  some  of  the  sto- 
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ries  told  in  the  Pseudo  Evangelium,  or  Spurious  Qospel* 
or  of  legends  of  the  saints.  On  the  continent  these  were 
called  Mysteries ;  in  England  both  Mysteries  and  Miracle- 
plays.  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  at  least  one  play.  It 
was  founded  upon  the  exodus  of  their  people  from  Egypt. 
Fragments  of  this  play  in  Ghreek  iambics  hare  been  pre- 
served to  modem  times  in  the  works  of  various  authors. 
The  principal  characters  are  Moses,  Zipporah,  and  God  in 
the  Bush.  The  author,  one  Ezekiel,  is  called  by  Scaliger 
the  tragic  poet  of  the  Jews.  His  work  is  referred  by 
one  critic  to  a  date  before  the  Christian  era ;  others  sup- 
pose that  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  Translators ;  but 
Warton,  my  authority  in  this  instance,  supposes  that  he 
wrote  his  play  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  hoping 
by  its  means  to  warm  the  patriotism  and  revive  the 
hopes  of  his  dejected  coimtrymen. 

The  Eastern  Empire  long  clung  to  all  the  glories  to 
which  its  name,  its  language,  and  its  position  gave  it  a 
presumptive  title ;  and  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  were  performed  after  some  fashion  at  Constan- 
tinople until  the  fourth  century.  At  this  period  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  archbishop,  patriarch,  and  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  banished  the  pagan  drama  from  the  Greek 
stage,  and  substituted  plays  founded  on  subjects  taken 
from  the  Hebrew  or  the  Christian  Scriptures.  St.  Greg- 
ory wrote  many  plays  of  this  kind  himself;  and  Warton 
says  that  one  of  them,  called  Xf^iaioi  lluaxotv^  or  Christ's 
Passion,  is  still  extant.*  In  this  play,  which,  according 
to  the  Prologue,  was  written  in  imitation  of  Euripides, 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  introduced  upon  the  stage,  making 
then,  as  far  as  we  know,  her  first  appearance.  St. 
Gregory  died  about  A.  D.  390.  His  dramatic  pro- 
ductions  more  than  rivalled  his  other  theological  writings 
in  the  favor  of  the  people ;  for,  as  Warton  also  men- 

•  mdont  ^  EttiHih  Aetrir.  mc  zxzIt.  toL  IL  d.  517.  ed.  IS40 
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tions,  St.  ChryscMtom,  who  soon  succeeded  Gregory  in 
the  see  of  Coiuitaiitinople»  complained  that  in  his  daj 
people  heard  a  comedian  with  mach  more  pleasnre  than 
a  minister  of  the  gospel.  St.  Chrysostom  held  the  see 
of  Constantinople  from  A.  D.  398  to  A.  D.  404.  In  this 
quarter  also  another  kind  of  dramatic  representation— 
that  of  mummery  or  masking— developed  itself  in  a 
Christian  or  a  modem  form.  It  is  known  that  many  of 
the  Christian  festivals  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  dark  ages  were  the  fruits  of  a  grafting  of  Christian 
legends  upon  pagan  ceremonies — a  contrivance  by  which 
the  priests  supposed  that  they  had  circumvented  the 
heathen,  who  would  more  easily  give  up  their  religion 
than  their  feasts  and  their  holidays.  And  the  introduc- 
tion of  religious  mumming  and  masking  by  Theophylact, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  about  the  year  990,  has 
been  reasonably  attributed  to  a  design  of  giving  the 
people  a  Christian  performance  which  they  could  and 
would  substitute  in  place  of  the  Bacchanalian  revels. 
He  IB  said  by  an  historian  of  the  succeeding  generation 
to  have  "  introduced  the  practice  which  prevails  even  at 
this  present  day  of  scandalizing  Qod  and  the  memory 
of  his  saints,  on  the  most  splendid  and  popular  festivals, 
by  indecent  and  ridiculous  songs,  and  enormous  shout* 
ings,  •  • .  diabolical  dances,  exclamations  of  ribaldry,  and 
ballads  borrowed  from  the  stzeets  and  brotheb.*'  The 
Feast  of  Fools  and  the  Feast  of  Asses  —  the  latter  of 
which  was  instituted  in  honor  of  Balaam*s  beast — had 
this  origin.  Such  mingling  of  revelry  and  religion  as 
these  Feasts,  and  of  amusement  and  instruction  in  the 
faith  as  the  Mysteries,  suited  both  the  priestly  and  the 
popular  need  of  the  time ;  and  they  soon  found  their 
way  westward,  and  particularly  into  France.  There, 
not  long  after,  the  Feast  of  Asses  was  performed  in  this 
manner :  The  clergy  walked  on  Christmas  day  in  pro« 
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cesaion,  liabited  to  represent  Moses,  David,  the  proph* 
ets,  other  Hebrews,  and  AsByrians.  Balaam,  with  an 
unmense  pair  of  spurs,  rode  on  a  wooden  ass,  which 
enclosed  a  speaker.  Virgil  was  one  of  the  procession, 
which  moved  on,  chanting  versides  and  dialoguing  in 
character  on  the  birth  of  Christ,  through  the  body  of 
the  church,  until  it  reached  the  choir.*  The  faks  of 
those  days,  which  were  the  great  occasions  of  profit  and 
amusement,  offered  opportunities  for  the  performance  of 
these  ''  holy  farces,"  or  of  the  soberer  mysteries  or  mir- 
acle-plays, of  which  the  priests  did  not  fail  to  avail 
themselves ;  and  thus  this  rude  form  of  religious  drama 
spread  gradually,  but  not  slowly,  throughout  Europe. 

Warton  and  his  editor  Price  found  that  religious  plays 
were  performed  in  Italy  at  a  period  very  much  earlier 
than  either  Riccoboni  or  Grescembini,  the  principal 
Italian  authorities  on  tiiis  subject,  supposed ;  in  fact, 
that  they  were  common  as  early  as  1250.  In  the  natu- 
ral order  of  things  this  species  of  performance  would 
pass  from  Italy  to  France  and  from  France  to  England ; 
and  the  supposition  that  it  was  brought  into  the  latter 
country  across  the  channel  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  evidence  that  the  first  religious  plays  performed 
in  England  were  translations  from  the  French.  Some 
yet  extant  have  passages  in  that  language  scattered 
through  them  —  a  fact  which  can  be  most  reasonably 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  these  isolated 
passages  are  parts  of  the  original,  left  untranslated  in 
the  manuscripts  which  have  come  down  to  us.  It  has 
even  been  supposed  that  the  first  miracle-plays  produced 
in  England  were  performed  in  French.  Possibly  this 
supposition  is  well  founded ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
these  plays  soon  received  an  English  dress.    For  the  mir« 

•  Warton'k  HMory  uf  SiiffUth  Btetrft  wo.  tL  toL  11.  p.  2,  %d.  1810. 
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•  ade-plays  were  used  by  the  priestliood  for  the  religioue 

instraction,  not  only  of  those  who  could  not  read,-— 
among  whom  were  tiie  Norman  nobles  who  could  under- 
stand French, — but  also,  and  chiefly,  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  to  whom  French  was  almost  as  incompre- 
hensible as  the  Latin  in  which  their  prayers  were  vicari- 
ously  mumbled.  Miracle*plays  seem  to  have  been,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  the  fruit  of  the  same  laudable 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  for 
the  instruction  of  theur  people  in  religious  truth,  to 
which  we  owe  the  rhymed  homilies  or  gospel  para- 
phrases of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  the  lesson  of 
the  day,  read  of  course  in  Latin,  was  translated,  ampli 
fied,  and  illustrated  in  octosyllabic  rhymes,  which  were 
read  to  the  people  by  the  priest.  Six  ancient  manuscript 
collections  of  these  homilies  are  known  to  exist;  and 
in  the  prologue  to  the  oldest  one  of  them,  which  is  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  has  recently  been 
printed,  the  writer  expressly  says  that  he  has  undertaken 
his  task  of  thus  preaching  in  English  that  all  may  under- 
stand what  he  says,  because  both  clerks  and  ignorant 
men  imderstand  English,  but  all  men  cannot  understand 
Latin  and  French. 

The  earliest  performance  of  a  miracle-play  in  England 
of  which  any  record  has  been  discovered  took  place 
within  about  ten  years  previous  to  1119.  The  play, 
founded  upon  the  legend  of  St.  Catherine,  was  written 
by  Geoffrey,  afterward  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  before  he 
became  abbot,  and  was  performed  in  Dunstable.  So 
says  Matthew  Paris  in  his  Lives  of  the  Abbots,  which 
was  written  before  1240.  GeoflBrey,  a  Norman  monk 
and  a  member  of  the  University  of  Paris,  became  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans  in  1119.  But  his  miracle-play  was  no 
novelty ;  for  Budseus,  the  historian  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  tells  us  that  it  was  at  that  time  oommon  foi 
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ceachera  and  Bcliolars  to  get  up  these  performances.* 
Fitz-Stephen,  Thomas  k  Becket*s  contemporary  and  biog- 
rapher, also  records  that  in  London,  during  the  life  or 
soon  after  the  death  of  that  stiff-necked  priest,  who  was 
put  to  death  in  1170,  there  were  performed  in  London  re- 
ligious plays  representing  the  miracles  wrought  by  saints, 
or  the  sufferings  and  constancy  of  martyrs.f  These 
miracle-plays  or  mysteries  derived  their  name  from  the 
fact  that,  whether  founded  upon  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament,  the  spurious  Gospel  attributed  to  Nicodemus, 
or  church  tradition,  they  almost  without  exception  repre- 
sented a  display  of  supernatural  power.  Made  the 
means  of  teaching  not  only  religious  history,  but  reli- 
gious dogmas,  these  miracle-plays  often  represented  a 
display  of  supernatural  power  in  the  support  of  those 
dogmas ;  and  naturally  that  one  most  in  need  of  such 
extra-rational  aid,  transubstantiation,  received  most  of 
this  bolstering.  One  of  the  oldest  manuscript  miracle- 
plays  extant,  the  manuscript  being,  in  the  judgment 
of  experts,  as  old  as  1460-70,  is  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  called  "The  Play  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment," and  dramatizes  a  miracle  said  to  have  been 
worked  in  the  forest  of  Aragon  in  the  year  1461 ;  but 
doubtless  the  tradition  is  older.  Among  the  characters 
are  Christ,  five  Jews,  a  bishop,  a  curate,  a  Christian 
merchant,  and  a  physician.  The  merchant  steals  the 
Host  and  sells  it  to  the  Jews,  on  condition  that  they 
shall  become  Christians  if  they  find  that  it  has  miraculous 
powers.  To  test  its  character,  they  stab  it;  it  bleeds, 
and  one  of  them  goes  mad  at  the  sight:  one  attempts 
to  nail  it  to  a  post;  he  has  his  hand  torn  off:  the  phy- 


•  I  btTe  Men  ndther  HAtihew  Paris'!  BUteHa  Major,  *e^  nor  Bndmirt 
moaria  UhivenitatiM  FtaritimHi,  Both  are  dted  by  Marklwd  and  WarUn, 
who  are  my  antborltiea. 
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ddan  is  called  in,  but  after  a  comic  scene  is  turned  out 
as  a  quack.  They  then  boil  the  Host,  and  the  water 
tarns  to  blood.  Finally,  they  try  to  consume  it  in  a 
blazing  furnace,  when  the  oven  bursts  asunder,  and  an 
image  of  Christ  arises,  before  which  the  Jews  prostrate 
themselves,  and  become  Christians  on  the  spot.  The 
bishop  now  forms  a  procession,  enters  the  Jew's  house, 
and  addresses  the  image,  which  changes  to  bread  again. 
He  then  '*  improves  the  occasion"  offered  by  this  comic- 
pantomime-like  performance,  in  an  epilogue,  which  is  a 
rhymed  homily  on  transubstantiation. 

There  were  neither  theatres  nor  professional  actors  in 
England,  indeed  in  Europe,  at  the  period  when  miracle- 
plays  first  came  in  vogue.  Their  first  performers  were 
clergymen ;  the  first  stages  or  scaffolds  on  which  they 
were  presented  were  set  up  in  churches.  Evidence  that 
this  was  the  case  has  been  discovered  in  such  profusion 
that  it  is  needless  to  specify  it  more  particularly  in  this 
place,  than  to  remark  that  councib  and  prelates  finally 
found  it  necessary  to  forbid  such  performances,  either 
in  churches  or  by  the  clergy.  After  the  exclusion  of 
the  clergy  firom  the  religious  stage,  lay  brothers,  parish 
clerks,  and  the  hangers-on  of  the  priesthood  naturally 
took  the  place  of  tiieir  spiritual  fathers,  under  whose 
superintendence,  or,  to  speak  precisely,  management, 
the  mirade-plays  were  brought  out.  Excluded  firom 
the  church  itself,  like  the  strange  Danse  Macabre^  or 
Dance  of  Death,  like  that  dance  the  miracle-play  found 
fitting  refuge  in  the  churchyard.  But  it  was  finally  for- 
bidden within  aU  hallowed  precincts,  and  was  then  pre- 
sented upon  a  movable  scaiSbld  or  pageant,  which  was 
dragged  through  the  town,  and  stopped  for  the  perform- 
ance at  certain  places  designated  by  an  announcement 
made  a  day  or  two  before.  At  last  the  presentation  of 
these  plays  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  and 
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the  handisraftsmen  became  their  actors ;  the  memben 
of  the  yarious  guilds  undertaking  respectively  certain 
plays  which  they  made  for  the  time  their  speciality. 
Thus  the  Shearmen,  or  Tailors,  would  represent  one, 
the  Cappers  another,  and  so  with  the  Smiths,  the  Skin- 
ners, the  Fishmongers,  and  others.  In  the  Chester 
series  Noah*8  Flood  was  very  appropriately  assigned  to 
the  Water  Dealers  and  Drawers  of  the  Dee.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  remark  that  the  female  characters  were 
always  played  by  striplings  and  young  men.  Women 
did  not  appear  upon  the  English  stage  until  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  It  would  seem  that  the  priests 
appeared  only  as  amateurs,  and  that  their  performances 
were  gratuitous.  But  when  the  laymen,  or  at  least 
when  the  handicraftsmen,  undertook  the  business,  they 
were  paid,  as  we  know  by  the  memorandums  of  account 
still  existing.* 

The  oldest  manuscript  of  an  English  mirade-play 
known  to  exist  is  that  of  The  Harrowing  of  ffdl^ 
which  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. This  manuscript  is  believed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten about  1350 ;  but  that  date  of  course  does  not  help 
us  to  determine  the  period  when  the  play  was  composed, 
or  give  it  priority  in  this  respect  to  others  which  have 
been  preserved  only  in  more  modem  writing.  The 
Harrowing  of  HeU  is  supposed  with  probability  to  have 


'  *  Hie  ibllowlBg  ItMBi  of  aoeoant  are  taken  from  one  of  mtaxj  mciuonin- 
um§  diMOTored  by  Mr.  Shaip  in  the  arefaifM  of  Corentij,  and  pabUibed  la 
hli  tamj  on  the  OoTentry  Mjtteries  t  — 

Md.  payd  to  the  players  Ibr  corpoi  christl  day* 
Imprlnrii,  to  Qod  ^ 

ItmtoCaypl^M  lU*  UQ* 

ItmtoBeroude  IJJ>    ilU* 

Xtm  to  PUatt  la  wyff  tj* 

ItaitotheBedolI  lUJ* 

Itm  to  one  of  the  knlgbta  ^ 
Itm  to  the  deryU  and  Jndaa  zrlU* 
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been  one  of  a  series ;  and  its  subject,  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  hell  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  thence 
the  saints  and  prophets,  has  its  place  in  collections  or 
series  which  have  from  their  completeness  greater  inter- 
est and  importance. 

The  three  most  important  sets  of  mirade-plays  in 
our  language  are  known  as  the  Townley,  the  Coventry, 
and  the  Chester  collections.  The  Townley  collection  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Widkirk  Abbey,  and  is 
hence  sometimes  called  the  Widkirk  collection.  The 
manuscript,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Collier,  is  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.*  The  Coventry  collection  is  so 
called  because  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
property  of  the  Gray  Friars  of  Coventry,  who  were 
famous  for  the  performance  of  miracle-plays  at  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Christi.  The  principal  part  of  the  manu- 
script copy  extant  was  written  in  the  year  1468,  as 
appears  by  that  date  upon  one  page  of  the  volume.f 

*  The  foUowliig  are  the  tlUei  of  the  thirtj  plays  In  the  Townley  seriee  • 
I.  The  Creatfon  and  the  Rebellion  of  Lucifer.  II.  Mactatlo  Abel.  III.  Pro- 
Siwue  horn  com  VllUa.  IT.  Abraham.  V.  Jamb  and  Seau.  VI.  Prooeasoe 
Prophetamm.  VII.  Pharao.  VIII.  Onear  Angnatne.  UL  Annnndatia  X. 
Salntatio  EUsabetha.  XL  Pastomm.  Xn.  Alia  eomndem.  XIII.  Oblatio 
Magoram.  XTV.  Fngatlo  Joeephi  et  Marl«  in  Sgiptnm.  XV.  ICagnna 
Herodna.  XVI.  PnrMeatlo  Maria.  XVn.  Jobannea  Baptleta.  XVIIL  Oon- 
■plratlo  Christi.  XIX.  Colaphisatlo.  XX.  Flagellatlo.  XXL  Prooessof 
Orocia.  XXII.  Prooessos  TUentomm.  XXm.  Extraetlo  Animarnm. 
XXIV.  Reenmetio  DomlnL  XXV.  PeregrinL  XXVL  Thomaa  Jndiss. 
XXVn.  Ascensio  DomlnL  XXVHI.  JodSdnm.  XXIX.  Laaania  XXX. 
Sospenelo  Jndsk 

t  The  Ooreotiy  series  contains  Ibrty-two  plays^  open  the  ftUowlng  snlijects: 
L  The  Creation,  n.  The  Fall  of  Man.  HI.  The  Death  of  Abel.  IV.  Noah's 
Flood.  V.  Abraham'a  SaerMce.  VL  Moses  and  the  Ten  Tables.  VII.  The 
Genealogy  of  Christ.  VIII.  Anna's  Pregnancy.  IX.  Mary  in  the  Temple. 
X.  Mary's  Betrochment.  XL  The  Salutation  and  the  Oonception.  XIL  Jo* 
isph's  Return.  XIIL  The  Visit  to  Ellnbeth.  XIV.  The  Trial  of  Joeeph  and 
Maiy.  XV.  The  Birth  of  Ohrlst.  XVL  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 
XVIL  The  Adoration  of  the  MagL  XVm.  The  Pariflcatlon.  XIX.  The 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  XX.  Christ  disputing  In  the  Temple.  XXL 
Tke  Baptism  cf  Chrisb  XXII.  The  Tempteiion.  XXm.  The  Woman  taken 
Id  Adultery.  XXIV.  Lasarus.  XXV.  The  Coondl  of  the  Jews.  XXVI.  The 
entry  into  Jerusalem.    XXVII.  The  Last  Supper.    XXVIII.  The  Betn^ylng 
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The  Chester  seriea,  of  which  there  are  three  existing 
manuscript  copies*  the  oldest  only  of  the  year  1600, 
belonged  to  the  city  of  Chester.  Its  author  was  one 
Randle,  a  monk  of  Chester  Abbey.  They  were  played 
upon  Whitsunday  by  the  tradesmen  of  that  city,  and 
Mr.  Markam,  one  of  the  earliest*  and,  in  the  phrase  of 
his  day*  most  ingenious  writers  upon  thLs  subject*  has 
pretty  clearly  established  that  they  were  first  produced 
in  1268*  four  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Chrisd*  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Ame« 
way,  mayor  of  Chester.*  A  brief  analysiB  of  some  of 
the  plays  of  the  Coventry  series  will  gire  a  correct 
notion  of  the  character  of  these  queer  compositions. 

A  prologue,  in  stanzas,  spoken  alternately  by  three 
vexiUators,  tells  in  detail  the  subjects  of  the  forty-two 
plays.  The  first.  The  Creation,  is  opened  by  God,  who* 
after  declaring  in  Latin  that  he  is  alpha  and  omega,  thft 
beginning  and  the  end,  goes  on  in  English  to  assert  his 
might  and  his  triune  existence,  and  then  announces  his 
creative  intentions.  A  chorus  of  angels  then  sing  in 
Latin  the  Tibi  ornnee  angeli^  dec.,  of  the  Te  Deum. 


orCbfiH.  ZXIX  King  Herod.  XZX.  Th«  Trlid  of  Ghrttt  XXXL  PilaWi 
mWu  Dream.  XXXIL  The  Gndflxloa.  XXXIIL  TIm  Descent  into  Hell. 
XXXIT.  The  Barial  of  Christ.  XXXY.  The  Rerarreetion.  X2CXVI.  Th« 
tbne  Muye.  XXXYII.  Chriet  ftppeering  to  Mary  Magdalen.  XXXVni. 
The  Pllgriau  of  Ennuiaa.  XXXIX.  The  iMenelOB.  XL.  DceeeBt  of  tiM 
Holy  Ghoat    XU.  The  JLaaumptlon.    XLIL  Doomsday* 

*  The  Chester  aeries  contains  hut  twenty-four  playa,  upon  the  foUowIng 
iiA|)eetB:  L  The  lUl  of  LueilMr.  U.  De  CN«lere  MandL  UI.  Do  Deln^fe 
Mosfc  IV.  De  AbrahMM,  Melchtoedech,  et  Loth.  T.  De  Mose  efe  Kege  Ba]ak» 
et  Babuun  Pxopheta.  YL  De  SalnlaClone  et  NettTitate  Salmtorla.  TIL  De 
Pastorihos  Oregea  paeoeatibus.  YIIL  De  Trlbos  Begf bus  Orfentalf bus.  UL 
De  Oblelione  TMrtiem  Regnm.  X.  De  Oodalone  Innoeentinm.  XI.  De  Fqx^ 
fioatlone  Virginia.  XIX.  De  Tentatlone  Saleatorla.  Xni.  De  ChdMoiao  et 
Besawectie  Laaari  XT?.  De  Jaaa  iDteante  Domam  Sfaneonis  Leproei.  XV. 
De  0«m  DominL  XVI.  De  Flaasioae  OhrfstL  XVII.  De  DesooBsn  Chrlsti  ad 
Infcros.  XVm.  De  Besnrreetlone  Jean  Chflsti.  XIX.  De  Ghrlato  ad  Oa» 
taUem  Bnmaiu.  XX.  De  AaeenslODe  DominL  XXI.  De  Bledkm  Mirtfths. 
ZXn.  EMkleL     XXm.  De  AdTei'a  Aatichrbti.     XXTV.  Da  Jwttolt 
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Lacif«r  next  appears,  and  askB  the  angels  whether  they 
sing  thiui  IB  God's  honor  or  in  his,  asserting  that  he  it 
the  most  worthf.  The  good  angels  declare  for  God; 
the  bad  for  Lndfer.  God  then  dooms  him  to  flail  from 
heaven  to  heB.  Lucifer  sabmits  to  his  sentence  with- 
out murmfuring,  and  expresses  his  emotioA  only  in  a 
manner  most  likely  to  derive  the  scene  of  any  dignity 
it  might  otherwise  have  exhibited.  The  second  play, 
I%e  Fall  of  Man^  opens  with  a  speech  by  Adam  and  a 
reply  by  Eye,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  happy  condi- 
tion and  the  command  concerning  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  The  serpent  then  appears,  and  tempts 
£ve  to  violate  this  command.  The  action,  if  action  it 
must  be  called,  follows  in  the  most  servile  manner,  and 
with  no  expansion,  the  narrative  in  Genesis ;  and  Adam 
and  Eve  are  expelled  from  paradise.*  It  is  clear  that 
the  representatives  of  the  types  of  our  race  appeared 
upon  the  stage  innocently  free  from  '*  the  troublesome 
disguises  that  we  wear ; "  and  that  they  afterward  faith- 
fully followed  the  Ilebrew  lawgiver's  narrative  in  the 
use  of  fig  leaves.t     In  the  third  play»  Cam  and  Ahdy 

*  Hfln  la  Bre't  lamentation. 

**3oa,    Ala*  I  alaa!  and  wele  away, 

That  eryr  towchyd  I  the  tre; 
I  wende  as  wrecche  in  welaome  waj, 
la  blake  buaihjra  my  boore  zal  \tb. 
In  paradys  la  plente  of  playe, 

ffayr  frntys  rjth  gret  plento, 
The  3Atjt  be  schet  with  Qodya  keje^ 
My  bnabond  is  lost  bectiose  of  me. 
Lere  spowse  now  thou  fonda^ 
Now  stomble  we  on  stAlk  and  ston. 
My  wyt  awey  Is  fro  me  gon, 
Wrythe  on  to  my  neeke  bon 

With  hardnesse  of  ttafn  honde." 
t  In  fhe  Chester  ttilracIe-plAy  the  stage  direction  Is,  "B^ers  thaU  Adam  amd 
As  tkmd  nadeede  and  »haa  be  net  oshafMiL'*  In  the  OoTeotry  play  Adam 
I  thai  immediatdy  after  he  has  eaten  the  apple. 
"  Adam  died  tic 
Alaal  alas  I  ffor  this  Ms  deda, 
My  Seshy  frend  my  fo  I  fjnd^ 
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the  only  noteworthy  points  are,  first,  that  Cain  speaks 
very  disrespectfully  of  Adam  and  his  counsels,  saying 
that  he  cares  not  a  hair  if  he  never  sees  him ;  and  next 
that,  when  AbeFs  offering  is  accepted  and  consumed  by 
fire,  Cain  breaks  out  into  abuse  of  him,  calling  him  a 
"  stinking  losel."  *  This,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  few 
representations  of  contemporary  manners  furnished  by 
these  miracle-plays.  If  we  accept  them  as  truthful  in 
this  regard,  we  must  credit  our  forefathers  with  a  ready 
resort  to  foul  language  when  they  were  angered.  After- 
ward, in  the  play  on  Noah's  Floods  Lamech  calls  a 
young  man  '*  a  stinking  lurdane,*'  and  in  that  on  the 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
call  her  forth  to  be  taken  to  judgment  in  language  more 
pharisaic  than  decent  The  Towneley  mystery,  which 
represents  the  first  fratricide,  is  even  more  grotesque  and 

Schftmeftil  «ynno  doth  xu  vixhoda, 

1 86  us  nakyd  before  and  behyndo. 
Oar  lordeB  ward  wold  we  not  drede, 

Therfore  we  be  now  caytjnryt  nnkjnda^ 
Oure  pore  prerytes  ffor  to  hede, 

Somme  flygge-lerya  fkjn  wolde  I  Qrnde 
ffor  to  hyde  oare  schatne. 
Womman,  ley  this  leff  on  thi  pryTyto^ 
And  with  this  leff  I  xal  hyde  me, 
Oret  acbame  It  fa  as  nakyd  to  aa, 

Oore  lord  God  thus  to  grame." 

•  Oaln'a  speech,  which  here  follows,  wfll  glre  a  notion  of  the 
lh«  action  of  the  play  at  the  point  of  highest  interest. 

"  Ogym.    What  f  thon  stynky ng  loael,  and  Is  it  so  f 
Doth  God  the  lore  and  hatyht  me ! 
TfaoQ  salt  be  ded  I  zal  the  slo, 

Thi  Lord  thi  God  thon  xalt  neTyr  Ml 
Ty thing  more  xalt  thon  neyyr  do, 

With  this  chaTyl  bon  I  xal  ale  the, 
Thi  deth  is  dyht,  thi  days  be  go, 
Ont  of  myn  huidys  xalt  thon  not  Se^ 
With  this  strok  I  the  kyUe.— 
Now  this  boy  is  slayn  and  dede, 
0  hym  I  xal  nevyr  more  han  dredt, 
lie  zsl  hereafter  neryr  ete  brede. 

With  this  grease  I  xal  him  hyUa." 
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Indecent  than  that  in  the  collection  which  we  are  exam- 
ining. Cain  comes  upon  the  stage  with  a  plough  and 
team,  and  quarrels  with  his  ploughboy  for  refusing  to 
drive  the  oxen.  Abel  enters,  bids  speed  the  plough  to 
Cain,  and  in  reply  is  told  to  do  something  quite  unmen- 
tionable. After  Abel  is  killed,  the  boy  counsels  flight 
for  fear  of  the  bailiffs.  Cain  then  makes  a  mock  proc- 
lamation, which  his  boy  blunderingly  repeats ;  and  after 
this  clownish  foolery,  Cain  bids  the  audience  farewell 
before  he  goes  to  hell.  The  personages  in  the  fourth 
play,  Noah's  Floods  are  God,  Noah  and  his  wife,  his 
three  sons  and  their  wives,  an  angel,  Cain,  Lamech,  and 
a  young  man.  Noah  and  his  family  talk  pharisaic  mo- 
rality for  about  the  first  third  of  the  play.  God  then 
declares  his  displeasure,  and  that  he  "  wol  be  vengyd ; " 
to  which  end  he  will  destroy  all  the  world,  except  Noah 
and  his  family.  The  angel  annoxmces  the  coming  flood 
to  Noah,  and  bids  him  build  a  ship  to  save  his  house- 
hold, and  **  of  every  kynds  bestes  a  cowpyl.*'  Noah  and 
his  family  go  out  to  build  the  ship,  and  Lamech  enters 
blind  and  conducted  by  a  young  man.  In  spite  of  his 
infirmity,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  guide,  he  shoots  at  a 
supposed  beast  in  a  bush ;  but,  like  another  hapless 
person  known  to  rhyme  who  "  bent  his  bow,"  he  hits 
what  he  did  not  shoot  at,  and  kills  Cain,  who  mysteri- 
ously happens  to  be  in  the  bush.  Aroused  to  wrath, 
and  moved  by  fear  of  the  fate  predicted  of  him  who 
should  slay  Cain,  Lamech  kills  the  young  man  who  had 
misled  him  into  shooting  at  the  beast.  He  goes  out, 
and  Noah  comes  in  with  his  ship  —  *'  et  statim  intrat  Noe 
eum  nam  cantantes  [sic]."  This  ship,  as  we  learn  from 
the  direction  in  the  corresponding  play  of  the  Chester 
Mysteries,  was  customarily  painted  over  with  figures  of 
the  beasts  supposed  to  be  within,  as  if  they  had  struck 
through,  and  come  out  like  an  eruption.     In  that  play, 
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too,  and  also  in  the  corresponding  Towneley  play,  Noali*0 
wife  refuses  to  enter  the  ark.  Indeed,  in  those  plays 
she  is  represented  as  an  arrant  scold.  In  the  fittt  acene 
she  berates  Noah,  who  gives  her  as  good  as  she  sends^ 
and  both  swear  roundly  by  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  as  to 
going  into  the  ark,  the  patriarch,  **  the  secunde  fathyr,*' 
as  he  styles  himself,  edified  the  female  part  of  the  audi- 
ence by  fairly  flogging  his  wife  on  board  with  a  cart  whip. 
The  flood  comes  on,  (we  have  returned  to  the  Coyentry 
plays ;)  Noah  and  his  wife  speak  thirty  lines  of  dialogue, 
and  then  he  says,  -^ 

**  xl**  days  and  nightes  hath  lasted  thys  rayn, 

And  xl^  days  this  grett  flood  begynnyth  to  slake ; 
This  crowe  xal  I  seode  out  to  seke  sum  playn, 
Qood  tydynges  to  brynge  this  message  I  make.** 

The  crow  does  not  return,  and  the  dove  is  sent,  **  qua 
redeunU  cum  ramo  viride  oliva^^  as  the  stage  direction 
says,  Noah  and  his  family  leave  the  ark,  singing,  *^Mar€ 
videt  tifugii^*  &c. 

The  fourteenth  play,  which  represents  the  7Wa2  of 
Jo9eph  and  Mary  on  accusations  based  upon  the  latter's 
mysterious  pr^nancy,  is  opened  by  a  crier,  who  sum- 
mons the  jurors  and  people  who  have  causes  to  come 
into  court.  Although  the  trial  is  supposed,  of  course,  to 
take  place  .in  Palestine  before  the  Christian  era,  it  is 
presided  over  by  **  my  lorde  the  buschop,"  and  the  peo- 
ple summoned  are  English  folk  of  the  lower  class,  whose 
surnames  have  plainly  been  given  to  them  on  account 
of  their  occupation  or  their  personal  traits.*  The  crier 
lets  us  into  a  judge's  secret,  by  warning  those  who  have 
causes  to  be  tried  to  put  money  in  their  purses,  or  their 
cause  may  speed  the  worse.    In  the  next  play,  which 

•  Joho  JurdoD,  Geffrey  Gile,  Malkin  MUkdoke,  Stephen  Sturdy, 
Bftddler,  Tom  Tlaker,  Peter  Potter,  Lucy  Umx,  Mllee  Miller,  k%. 
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lepregents  the  Birth  of  CkrUt^  Mary,  as  she  and  Joseph 
are  on  their  way  to  Bethlehem^  longs  for  chevries  from  a 
tree  which  they  pass.  Joseph  is  old,  lazy,  and  huffish, 
and  tells  her  that  the  tree  is  too  high,  and  that  he  may 
get  her  cherries  who  got  her  with  child.  Whereupon 
Mary  prays  for  the  cherries,  and  the  boughs  bend  down 
to  her;  at  which  Joseph  repents.  Plainly  there  were 
properties,  and  even  machinery,  upon  the  stage  at  this 
rude  and  early  period ;  and,  indeed,  the  lists  of  prop- 
erties (for  they  seem  always  to  have  been  so  called) 
which  haye  been  preserved  show  that  no  small  pains 
were  taken  to  portray  the  glories  and  the  horrors  of  the 
various  scenes  presented,  and  especially  in  the  imita- 
tions of  such  miraculous  events  as  that  of  the  bowing 
down  of  the  branches  of  the  cherry  tree.  The  seven- 
teenth play,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magiy  introduces  the 
moa4  fimotts  character  in  these  dramas  — *  Herod.  He  is 
always  represented  in  them  not  only  as  wicked  and 
cruel,  but  as  a  tremendous  braggart  He  raves  and 
swaggers  and  swears  without  stint;  his  favorite  oath 
being  by  Mahound,  L  e.,  Mohammed;  for  in  all  respects 
these  miracle-plays  set  chronology  at  defiance.  The 
speeches  put  into  his  mouth,  more  than  any  others,  are 
written  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  alliterative  style,  of 
which  PierB  Ploughman* s  Vision  is  a  well-known  exam- 
ple.*   Herod,  in  spite  of  his  heathenism,  his  cruelty. 


•  Perhapt  the  most  ehuracteristlo  (peech  of  hit  In  •rcry  retpNt  la  tlu»  fi>^ 
lowing  from  Th%  Saughttr  ^thtSmocmU:'-' 

*  AmcIm  Jtes.    I  ryde  on  my  roiwl  rj9k»  in  my  regno, 

Rjbbys  fltel  rode  with  rapo  awl  X  Mndo; 
Popetyo  ot  pophavkoo  I  xal  puttea  In  peurao, 

With  my  tporo  preryn,  pychon,  and  to>pondo. 
The  gowye  with  gold  orownye  gete  the!  noTyr  agaya. 

To  eeke  tbo  lottye  londye  sal  I  tondt; 
Do  howlott  howtyn  hoberd  heyn. 
Whan  hero  harnye  bleda  nndyr  credyl  Wndo  i 
Shaip^  I  sal  ham  ohondol 

TOL.  1.  j 
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his  profiBmity,  and  his  braggadocio,  —  perhaps  by  reason 
of  them,  —  used  to  be  a  faTorite  character  with  young 
men  of  spirit  and  parts  who  were  stage-struck.  Chau- 
cer, it  will  be  remembered,  says,  in  the  Miller's  Tale,  of 
his  "  Absolon,  that  joly  was  and  gay,"  — 

**  Sometime  to  shew  his  lightness  and  maistrie 
He  plaieth  Herode  on  a  skaffolde  hie.** 


The  knaTo  ehilderyn  that  be 
Id  alia  Israel  country, 
Tble  xol  have  blody  bit, 

ffor  on  I  calde  ankenda. 
It  ifl  tolde  in  Grw, 
Hif  name  znlde  be  Jhasu 

Ifbwnde. 
To  bare  bym  je  gon, 
Hew*  tbe  fleecbe  with  tbe  bon. 

And  gyff  hjm  wownde  I 
Vow  kene  knyghtee  kythe  your  craflys. 

And  kyllyth  knave  ebUderyn  and  caatyth  bem  in  clay; 
Sbewyth  on  3oar  ahnldene  seheldyB  and  ■ebaftyt, 

Scbapyht  amonge  achel  chowth}  t  aabyrlyng  shraj ; 
Doth  rownqys  reanen  with  rakynge  raftyi, 

Tyl  rybbye  be  to  rent  with  a  reed  nj. 
Lete  no  barne  belere  on  bete  baftyi, 
Tyi  a  beggere  blede  be  beetya  baf  % 

Mahonnd  that  beet  may; 
I  warne  30W  my  knyghtee, 
A  bam  ie  bom  I  plyghtee, 
Wold  elymbyn  kynge  and  kyknytei^ 

And  lett  my  lordly  lay. 
Knyghtee  wyse 
Gbosyn  ful  chyae 
Aryeel  aryeel 

And  take  jonr  toUe  I 
And  every  page 
or  <J.  jere  age 
Or  eTeyr  30  iwagei 

Sleythe  like  a  fooL 
On  of  hem  alle 
Wai  born  in  stalle 
ffolji  bym  ealle 

Kynge  in  crown 
WUh  byttyr  galle, 
He  salle  down  falle.  — 
My  mygbt  in  halle 

Zal  nevyr  go  down." 
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But  more  than  by  the  indecency,  the  coarseness,  the 
bombast,  and  the  vapidity  of  these  miracle-plays,  we  are 
astonished  and  repulsed  by  the  degrading  familiarity 
with  which  they  treat  the  most  awful  and  most  moving 
incidents  of  the  Gospel  history.  The  Last  Supper  was 
actually  played ;  the  Crucifixion  was  actually  played ; 
and  even  the  Resurrection  was  not  too  sacred  or  myste- 
rious a  subject  to  be  represented.  Conforming  both  to 
the  religious  spirit  and  the  taste  of  the  time,  the  clerical 
dramatist  spared  his  audience  the  sight  of  no  indignity, 
of  no  torture,  suffered  by  Christ,  but  took  delight  in 
representing  aU  the  physical  circumstances  attending  his 
death  with  gross  and  bald  particularity.*    And  as  we 

*  The  fbllowliig  paasage,  it  will  b«  leen,  shows  that  the  erndflzlon  was  np- 
naentad  sTen  to  the  minutest  of  Its  attendant  circnnutanoes:^ 

"  Than  sul  ihei  jmlU  Jhetu  out  t(fhU  «Mhi»^  and  Uyn  Vitm  tofftiffr;  and 
ikm  thti  mH  jntUifn  h^m  datom  and  I^yn  olong  on  Hu  mm,  ami  ofitr  Aol 
WKglyn  Aynt  Vitreon, 
iVtfntM  Judmu.     Oonie  on  now  hers,  we  xal  asay 
Tf  the  cros  for  the  be  mete ; 
Gait  hym  down  here  in  the  dsTjl  waj, 
How  long  zai  he  standyn  on  his  Ibtef 
Bmtmdut  Atfjmt.  Pul  hym  down,  eryl  mote  he  the 
And  gyf  me  his  arm  in  hast; 
And  anon  we  xal  se 
Here  good  days  the!  xvl  he  paatt 
ArifHt  JudmmM,     Gof  hese  other  arm  to  me,  — 

Another  take  hed  to  hese  (bet; 
And  anon  we  xal  ae 
Tf  the  borys  be  for  hym  meta. 
QiMTfUff  JudtBUt.    This  is  mete,  take  good  hede ; 

Pnlle  ont  that  arm  to  the  sore. 
iVtoiw  JtidMM,     This  Is  short,  the  devyl  hym  sped. 

Be  a  large  fote  and  nK>re. 
f^nmrhii  Judmu.  ffest  on  a  rop  and  pnlle  hym  long^ 
And  I  sal  draws  the  ageyn ; 
Spare  we  not  these  ropys  strong, 
Thow  we  brest  both  flesch  and  Tsyn  I 
nrtfict  Jntfmmt,      DryTB  in  the  nayle  anon,  lete  se, 

And  loke  and  the  fleech  and  sennea  well*  last 
gMaifm  JudmMt,    That  I  grannt,  so  mote  I  the; 

Lol  this  nayl  Is  drere  ryth  wal  and  flMt 
I  J^HlMit.     ffest  a  rope  than  to  his  feet, 

And  draw  hym  down  long  aaow. 
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dose  our  examination  of  the  miracle>pla3r8,  a  reflection 
of  their  mingled  childishness  and  temerity  must  he  up- 
permost in  the  mind  of  every  reader.  Had  it  not  heen 
done,  it  would  seem  almost  impossihle  that  such  sub- 
jects could  be  so  unworthily  treated  by  men  of  sense 
and  education,  which  the  better  class  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  were  even  in  the  days  when  these  plays  were 
written.  Here  were  the  grandest  themes  handled  by 
authors  to  whom  they  were  matters  of  religious  &iith 
and  supreme  concern;  and  all  that  was  done  was  to 
degrade,  to  belittle,  and  to  make  ridiculous.  The  rude- 
ness of  the  people  for  whose  instruction  and  pleasure 
the  miracle-plays  were  produced,  and  the  gross  and  ma- 
terial character  of  religion  in  that  day,  acco\mt  in  a  great 
measure  for  this  shocking  contrast  between  subject  and 
treatment.  But  yet  it  would  seem  that,  though  rude  and 
simple,  these  compositions  might  have  preserved  some 
little  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  writers  from  whom 
their  subjects  were  taken,  and  who  themselves  wrote  for 
people  only  a  little  advanced  beyond  the  pale  of  semi- 
barbarism.  And  one  subject,  by  remarkable  coincidence, 
was  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of  simplicity  and 
pathos  by  the  writers  of  all  of  the  three  great  collections 
of  English  miracle-plays.  This  was  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac.  And  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark 
that  it  was  a  subject  of  which  the  interest  is  purely 
himian,  or  at  least  that  part  of  the  subject  in  question 
which  exhibited  paternal  love  on  the  one  side  and  filial 
love  and  devotion  on  the  other,  which  raised  all  these 
writers  out  of  their  slough  of  coarseness  and  buffoonery 
into  the  region  of  healthy  sentiment.  The  Coventry 
series,  which  we  have  been  examining,  offers  the  best 

Juimul,  II«re  It  *  uayl  for  both  good  and  greet, 
I  zal  dryue  it  thorwe,  I  make  a  tow  I 
Men  wuU  thei  Um  qfand  dawneifn  abowU  the  erot  tkarOg.* 
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treatment  of  this  incident ;  which  in  itself,  and  in  the 
barest  relation  of  it,  is,  if  one  can  repress  an  outbreak 
of  rebdlious  indignation  and  disbelief,  the  most  pathet- 
ic and  heart-breaking  told  in  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
With  an  extract  from  this  composition,  which  I  shall 
put  in  modem  language,  I  shall  close  this  notice  of 
English  miracle-plays :  — 

**  Imoc   All  ready,  father,  even  at  your  will 

And  at  your  bidding  I  am  you  by. 
With  you  to  walk  over  dale  and  hill ; 

At  your  calling  I  am  ready. 
To  the  father  ever  most  comely 

It  behoTeth  the  child  ever  obedient  to  be ; 
I  will  obey,  full  heartily. 

To  every  thing  that  ye  bid  me, 

Mrakam.  Now,  son,  in  thy  neck  this  fkgot  thou  take, 

And  this  fire  bear  in  thy  hand ; 
For  we  must  now  sacrifice  go  makci 

Even  after  the  will  of  God's  command. 
Take  this  burning  brand 

My  sweet  child,  and  let  us  go ; 
There  may  no  man  that  liveth  upon  land 

Have  more  sorrow  than  I  have  woe. 

I9a.      Father,  father,  yon  go  right  still ; 

I  pray  now,  father,  speak  unto  me. 
Ahra,    My  good  child,  what  is  thy  will  ? 

Tell  me  thy  heart,  I  pray  to  thee. 
ha.      Father,  fire  and  wood  here  is  plenty ; 

But  I  can  see  no  sacrifice ; 
What  ye  will  offer  fain  would  I  see. 

That  it  were  done  at  best  advice.    • 

AVra.    Ood  shall  that  ordain  that  is  in  heaven. 
My  sweet  son,  for  this  offering ; 
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A  dearer  sacrifice  may  no  man  name 
Than  this  shall  be,  my  dear  darling* 
ha.      Let  be»  dear  father,  your  sad  weeping ; 
Your  heavy  looks  agrieve  me  sore. 

Tell  me,  father,  your  great  mourning, 
And  I  shall  seek  some  help  therefor. 

Ahra.  Alas,  dear  son,  for  needs  must  me 

Even  here  thee  kill,  as  God  hath  sent ; 
Thine  own  &ther  thy  death  must  be,  — 

Alas,  that  ever  this  bow  was  bent ! 
With  this  fire  bright  thou  must  be  brent ; 

An  angel  said  to  me  right  so  ; 
Alas,  my  child,  thou  shalt  be  shent ! 

Thy  careful  father  must  be  thy  foe." 

Isaac  yields  to  what  Abraham  teUs  him  is  the  divine 
comTiand,  which  yet  he  says  makes  his  heart  **cl]ng 
and  cleave  as  clay." 

••  /«a.      Yet  work  God's  will,  father,  I  you  pray, 
And  slay  me  here  anon  forthright ; 
And  turn  from  me  your  face  away 

My  head  when  that  you  shall  ofi*  smite. 

il5ra.  Alas  !  dear  son,  I  may  not  choose, 

I  must  needs  here  my  sweet  son  kill ; 
My  dear  darling  now  must  me  lose. 

Mine  own  heart's  blood  now  shaU  I  spilL 
Yet  this  deed  ere  I  fulfil, 

My  sweet  son,  thy  mouth  I  kiss. 
laa.      All  ready,  father,  even  at  your  will 
I  do  your  bidding,  as  reason  is. 

Ahra,  Alas !  dear  son,  here  is  no  grace. 

But  need  is  dead  now  must  thou  be. 
With  this  kerchief  I  hide  thy  face ; 
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In  the  time  that  I  slay  thee, 
Thy  lovely  visage  would  I  not  see. 
Not  for  all  this  world's  good." 

It  is  true  that  the  incident  here  represented  u  is 
itself  the  most  touching  that  can  be  conceived ;  but  the 
author  of  the  play  has  amplified  the  very  brief  account 
in  Genesis,  and  worked  it  out  in  a  dialogue,  which,  rude 
although  it  be,  is  full  of  nature  and  simple  pathos.  The 
conditions  of  the  action  are  monstrous  and  incredible, 
if  we  leave  out  the  supernatural  element ;  and  the  situ- 
ation, unrelieved  by  the  ever-present  consciousness  that 
the  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  made,  would  be  too  heart- 
rending for  contemplation.  But  an  unquestioning  belief 
in  the  supernatural,  even  to  the  literal  acceptance  of 
the  figurative  style  and  extravagant  phraseology  of  the 
Orient,  was  assumed  by  the  writers  of  miracle-plays. 
The  son's  love,  submission,  and  self-devotion,  and  the 
father's  anguish,  are  expressed  with  tenderness  and  truth. 
Abraham's  silent  woe,  as  they  walk  together,  is  exhibited 
with  really  dramatic  power  in  Isaac's  exclamation,  "  Fa- 
ther, feither,  you  go  right  still ; "  and  Abraham's  reply, 
"  Tell  me  thy  heart,"  and  his  after  exclamation,  "  Alas, 
that  ever  this  bow  was  bent !  "  are  full  of  pathos.  And 
when  at  last  the  child  tells  the  father  to  work  God's  will, 
yet  begs  him  to  turn  away  his  face  when  he  strikes,  and 
Abraham  kisses  his  son,  and  hides  from  his  own  eyes 
the  boy's  lovely  visage,  the  interest  is  wrought  up  to 
such  a  pitch  that  supernatural  intervention  is  demanded 
by  the  holiest  instincts  of  that  very  nature  which  super- 
natural intervention  has  so  pitilessly  outraged. 
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Rude,  gross,  and  childish  as  were  the  mirade-plays, 
fhey  yet  contained  the  germ  of  our  drama ;  and  from 
them  its  development,  for  a  long  time  slow,  but  never 
checked,  can  be  traced  up  to  the  sudden  splendid  matt- 
rity  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  The  Coventry  series,  which 
we  have  just  been  examining,  differs  from  the  Towneley 
and  the  Chester  series  by  the  introduction  of  allegorical 
personages  into  some  of  the  plays.  In  the  earlier  mira- 
cle-plays the  personages  all  belonged  to  the  religious 
history  which  the  plays  were  written  to  teach ;  and 
the  author  confined  his  work  to  the  putting  of  the  scrip- 
tural story  or  saintly  legend  into  the  form  of  dialogue 
and  soliloquy.  But  as  time  wore  on,  virtues,  vices,  and 
even  modes  of  mental  action,  were  impersonated,  and 
mingled  upon  the  pageant  or  the  scaffold  with  patri- 
archs, apostles,  and  saints.  Thus  the  eighth  of  the 
Coventry  series.  The  Barrenness  of  Anna^  is  opened 
with  a  kind  of  prologue  or  introductory  chorus  by  Con- 
templation, a  character  which  reappears  in  the  series ; 
and  in  The  Salutation  and  Conception  the  Virtues, 
collectively  embodied,  with  Truth,  Pity,  and  Justice,  per- 
form functions  like  those  of  the  Greek  chorus.  At  last, 
in  The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents^  Death  (Mors)  takes 
part  in  the  action ;  and  in  some  of  the  other  plays  im- 
personal Detractors,  Accusers,  and  Consolers  also  appear. 
In  the  three  Digby  Miracle- plays  *  there  is  one  formed 
upon  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalen,  which  is  interesting  in 
this  respect.  And  in  the  first  of  the  set  which  repre* 
sents  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
of  two  devils  which  are  among  the  characters,  one  u 

•  So  called  becaoM  tbej  an  proMrred  among  tha  Dlgbj  MSB.  Ib  tha  Bo* 
Man  ybrary.    Bee  Oolliar'i  AfmaU  qfOu  Stagt,  *o.  Vol.  IL  p.  280. 
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named  Belial  and  the  other  Mercury!  The  first  is 
instructed  to  enter  thus :  **  Here  to  enter  a  Dyvel  with 
thunder  and  fyre,  and  to  avaunce  hym  seHe  saying  as 
folowyth;  and  his  spech  spoken  to  syt  downe  in  a 
chayre.'*  While  he  is  thus  making  himself  comfOTtably 
at  home  in  a  devilish  way,  and  complaining  of  the  lack 
of  news,  his  attendant  or  messenger  comes  in,  according 
to  this  direction :  *"  Here  shall  entyre  a  nother  devyll, 
ealld  Mercury,  with  a  fyering,  coming  in  hast,  cryeing 
and  roryng."  After  a  consultation  as  to  the  bad  way 
their  friend  Saul  appears  to  be  in,  to  wit*  peril  of  salva- 
tion, body  and  soul,  they  both  **  vanyshe  away  with  a 
fyrye  flame  and  a  tempest/'  *  The  play  on  the  Life  oj 
Mary  Magdalen^  rather  a  late  miracle-play,  was  intend- 
ed to  be  a  spectacle  of  unusual  attraction.  It  required 
four  pageants  or  scaffolds.  Tiberius,  Herod,  Pilate, 
and  the  Devil  —  personages  of  apparently  equal  dramatic 
dignity-^ had  each  his  own  station  before  the  audience ; 
and  the  entrance  of  the  latter  is  thus  directed :  *'  Here 
shal  entyr  the  prynce  of  devylls  in  a  stage,  and  hell 
oiider  neth  that  stage."  Indeed,  the  representation  of 
heU,  or  of  hell-mouth,  into  which  demons  and  their 
victims  were  sent,  was  a  standing,  and,  it  would  seem,  a 
much  prized  effect  in  the  performance  of  the  miracle- 
plays.  In  the  account  books  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Coventry  plays,  there  are  many  charges  {qx  ^'  the  repayr- 
ing  of  Helmought."  f  To  return  to  the  play  of  Mary 
Magdalen ;  —  a  ship  appears  between  the  scaffolds ;  the 
mariners  spy  the  castle  of  Mary,  which  the  Devil  and 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  besiege  and  capture.  Lechery 
addresses  the  heroine  in  a  speech,  the  following  extract 
from  which  will  give  a  notion  of  the  style  of  the  eompo* 


•  OolliWiMtboTt. 

t  Sharpest  J>i9»ertaiien  on  (ht  Otvmlrjf  ifyttknm. 
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*'  Heyl,  lady,  most  lawdabyll  of  alyauns ! 
Heyl,  orient  as  the  soiuie  in  his  reflexite  ! 
Much  pepul  be  cotnfortyd  be  your  benignaunt  affyauns ; 
Brighter  than  the  bomyd  is  your  bemys  of  bewte : 
Most  debonarious  with  your  aungelly  velycyte." 

The  appearance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  of  the 
Kings  of  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil  in  this 
play  as  ten  distinct  characters,  is  not  only  very  curious, 
but  is  a  noteworthy  step  toward  the  next  stage  of  our 
drama,  which  now  took  the  allegorical  form  of  the  moral- 
play.  Of  character  and  action,  in  a  true  dramatic  sense, 
the  miracle-plays,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  to  be  no- 
ticed hereafter,  had  really  none.  The  personages  came 
upon  the  stage  and  described  themselves,  giving  a  dry 
catalogue  of  their  qualities,  conditions,  and  relations, 
and  then  went  formally  through  the  speech  and  action 
prescribed  for  them  in  Scripture  or  legend.  But  when 
allegorical  personages  began  to  multiply,  as  they  did  in 
the  miracle-plays,  they  began  also  to  interfere  with  and 
modify  this  slavish  adherence  to  Scriptiire  story  and 
church  tradition ;  until  finally  these  personages,  who,  it 
will  be  seen  upon  a  moment*s  reflection,  represent  an 
extraneous  human  element,  and  are,  in  fact,  clumsy  em- 
bodiments alternately  of  the  mental  conditions  of  the 
other  characters  and  of  the  audience,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  stage,  and  completely  expelled  the  angels, 
saints,  and  patriarchs,  in  aid  of  whose  waning  power  to 
interest  the  people  they  had  been  created. 


In  a  moral-play,  pure  and  simple,  the  personages  are 
all  embodiments  of  abstract  ideas,  and  the  motive  of 
the  play  is  the  enforcement  of  moral  truth  as  a  guide  to 
human  conduct.     The  abstract  ideas  may  be  virtues,  as 
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Justice,  Mercy,  Compassion;  or  vices,  as  Avarice,  Malice, 
Falsehood;  or  a  state,  condition,  or  mode  of  life,  as 
Youth,  Old  Age,  Poverty,  Abominable  Living;  or  an 
embodiment  of  the  human  race,  as  in  the  character 
Every  Man  in  the  moral-play  of  that  name ;  or  of  a  part 
of  it,  in  the  play  of  Lusty  Juventus ;  or  of  the  end  of  all 
men,  for  in  these  compositions  Death  itself  is  not  unfre- 
quently  embodied.  But  there  were  two  prominent,  and, 
so  to  speak,  stock  characters,  which  were  as  essential 
tc  a  moral-play  as  Harlequin  and  Columbine  to  an  old 
pantomime.  These  were  the  DevU  and  the  Vice ;  the 
former  being  an  inheritance  &om  the  miracle-plays,  but 
the  latter  a  new  creation.  Exactly  why  and  how  this 
personage  came  into  being  with  the  moral-play,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  may  it  not  have  been  with  the  purpose 
of  having  ever  present  an  embodied  antithesis  to  the 
motive  of  the  play  —  morality  ?  That  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  nature  of  the  character  would  seem  man- 
ifest without  a  word,  were  it  not  that  other  and  fantas- 
tic derivations  have  been  suggested.*  The  Devil  was 
represented  as  the  hideous  monster  evolved  by  the  mor- 
bid religious  imagination  of  the  dark  ages,  having  horns, 
at  least  one  hoof,  a  tail,  a  shaggy  body,  and  a  visage 
both  frightful  and  ridiculous.  The  Vice  wore  generally, 
if  not  always,  the  costume  of  the  domestic  fool,  or  jester, 
of  the  period,  which  is  now  worn  by  clowns  of  the  circus. 
He  was  at  first  called  the  Vice ;  but  as  the  Vice  became 
a  distinct  line  of  character,  as  much  as  walking  gentle- 
man on  our  stage,  or  pere  noble  on  the  French,  his  name 
and  his  functions  were  afterward  those  of  Infidelity,  Hy- 
pocrisy, Desire,  and  so  forth.  Sometimes  the  part  of  a 
gallant  or  bully  was  written  for  the  Vice,  and  was  named 
accordingly;    and  sometimes  he  was   called  Iniquity. 

*  The  reader  who  caree  to  tee  them  may  find  them  stated  and  oonfbted  in 
Pouee^  JTiwiftii  Wfw  (jf  Oiaketptan,  VoL  I.  y.  JM, 
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When  he  bore  this  name  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
not  a  mere  buffoon  or  clown,  making  merriment  with 
gibes  and  antics,  but  a  sententious  person,  with  all  his 
fun;  for  Shakespeare  makes  the  following  descriptive 
mention  of  this  kind  of  Vice :  — 

*'  Thus,  like  the  formal  vice.  Iniquity, 
I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word." 

Richard  the  Third,  Act  lU.  Sc.  1. 

fiut  the  Vice  generaUj  performed  the  mingled  functions 
of  scamp,  braggart,  and  practical  joker.  There  was  a 
conventional  make-up  for  his  face.  Bamabj  Rich,  in 
Adventures  of  Brusanus,  published  1592,  says  that  a 
certain  personage  had  **  his  beard  cut  peecke  a  de- 
vant,  tumde  uppe  a  little,  like  the  Vice  of  a  playe.*'  He 
was  armed  with  a  dagger  or  sword  of  lath,  with  which 
he  beat  the  Devil ;  that  personage  having  his  revenge 
almost  invariably,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  by  taking  his 
tormentor  upon  his  back  and  running  off  with  him  into 
"  hellmought." 

Moral-plays  were  first  performed  upon  the  pageants  or 
scaffolds  from  which  they  were  driving  the  miracle-plays. 
But  at  last  it  was  thought  that  people  might  better  go  to 
the  play  than  have  the  play  go  to  them ;  and  it  was  found 
that  barns  and  great  halls  were  more  convenient  for 
actors  and  audience  than  movable  scaffolds.  Yet  later, 
jfeople  discovered  that  best  of  all  available  places  were  inn 
yards,  where  windows,  and  galleries,  and  verandas  com- 
manded a  view  of  a  court  round  which  the  house  was 
built.  Sometimes  moral-plays  were  written  to  be  played 
in  the  interval  between  a  feast  or  dinner  and  a  banquet ; 
the  banquet  having  corresponded  to  what  we  call  the 
dessert,  and  having  been  usually  served  in  another  room. 
Hence  the  name  of  interlude,  which  was  frequently  given 
to  these  plays.     Yet  the  name  interlude  came  to  be 
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almost  confined  to  a  kind  of  play  shorter  than  a  moral- 
plaj,  and  without  allegorical  characters  or  significance, 
and  so  better  suited  to  the  occasion  for  which  it  was 
intended.  John  Heywood  was  the  master  of  this  kind 
of  play- writing,  if  indeed  he  were  not  its  inventor ;  but 
his  proper  place  is  at  a  later  period  of  our  little 
history. 

The  oldest  English  moral- play  yet  discovered  exists  in 
manuscript,  and  is  entitled  The  Castle  of  Perseverance.* 
It  was  written  about  1450.  The  principal  character  is 
Humanum  Glenus,  an  embodiment  of  mankind,  whose 
moral  enemies,  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil, 
(Mundus,  Caro,  and  Belial,)  open  the  play  .by  a  confer- 
ence in  which  they  boast  of  their  powers.  Mankind 
(Humanum  Qenus)  then  appears,  and  annoonces  that  he 
has  just  come  into  the  world  naked ;  and  immediately 
a  good  and  a  bad  angel  present  themselves,  and  assert 
their  claims  to  his  confidence.  He  gives  himself  up  to 
the  latter,  who,  through  the  agency  of  the  World,  places 
him  in  the  hands  of  Voluptuousness  and  Folly,  (Voluptas 
and  Stultitia.  —  But  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  charac- 
ters have  Latin  names.)  Backbiter  then  makes  him  ac- 
quainted with  Avarice  and  the  other  deadly  sins,  of 
whom  Luxury  —  in  these  plays  always  a  woman  —  be- 
comes his  leman.  The  good  angel  sends  (Confession  to 
him,  who  is  told  that  he  is  come  too  soon,  he  having 
then  more  agreeable  matters  in  hand  than  the  confessing 
of  sin.  But  at  last,  by  the  help  of  Penitence,  Mankind 
is  reclaimed,  and  got  ofi*  into  the  strong  Castle  of  Perse- 
verance in  company  with  the  seven  Cardinal  Virtues. 
Belial  and  the  Deadly  Sins  lay  siege  to  the  castle,  the 
leader  having  first  berated  and  beaten  his  forces  for 

•  Odm  In  pONMsion  of  Dr.  Ooz  Haoro;  It  ptned  into  tho  collection  of  Mr. 
BadMn  Oamoy,  ii*a  unbmlttsd  tt  to  Hr.  Collier.  8m  that  gentlemu't  An- 
mtU^tU  SUifft,  Vol.  U.  p.  278. 
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having  allowed  his  prey  to  escape  him.*  fielial  and  the 
Sins  are  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Charity  and  Pa- 
tience, who  pelt  them  with  roses  from  the  battlements. 
But  Mankind  begins  to  grow  old,  and  Avarice  under- 
mines the  castle,  and  persuades  him  to  leave  it.  Garcio 
(a  boy)  claims  all  the  goods  which  Mankind  has  gath- 
ered with  the  aid  of  Avarice,  when  Death  and  the  Soul 
appear,  and  the  latter  calls  on  Pity  for  help.  But  the 
bad  angel  takes  the  hero  on  his  back,  and  sets  off  with 
him  hell-ward.  The  scene  changes  to  heaven,  where 
Pity,  Peace,  Justice,  and  Truth  plead  for  him  with  God, 
and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  Mankind  is  saved.  God 
speaks  the  x^oralizing  epilogue.  A  rude  drawing  on  the 
last  leaf  of  the  manuscript  shows  the  castle  with  a  bed 
beneath  it  for  Mankind,  and  five  scaffolds  for  God,  Be- 
lial, the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  Avarice.  Mr.  Collier  is 
of  opinion  that  so  carefully  constructed  and  varied  an 
allegory  **  must  have  predecessors  in  the  same  kind ; " 
but  this  supposition  seems  to  me  by  no  means  necessary. 
An  allegorical  purpose  once  formed,  the  miracle-plays 
furnished  all  the  necessary  precedents  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea.  In  another  play  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, called  Mind  WiU  and  Understanding y  Anima,  the 
Soul,  also  appears,  and,  having  been  debauched  by 
the  three  personages  who  give  the  play  its  name,  she 

•  B«U«1  thm  Indtof  hie  followers  to  the  Msaolt  :— 

**  I  here  trampys  trebelen  all  of  tene : 
The  wery  world  walkyth  to  werre  .  • 
Sprede  my  penon  npon  a  prene 
And  etryke  we  for  the  now  nndyr  etenrew 
Schapyth  now  your  eheldys  shene 
Tone  ekallyd  ekronta  for  to  skerre 
Boake  ye  now,  boya,  belyre, 
Vor  erer  I  etond  In  mekyl  itryre 
Whyl  Mankind  is  in  dene  lyva.** ' 

Mr.  OoUler,  fttnn  whom  I  eopy  them,  Jwtly  remarka  upon  a  Mrtain  decraa 
ofHI^  and  spirit  in  these  rude  Unea. 
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**  apperythe  in  most  horribul  wyse,  fowler  than  a  fend," 
and  gives  birth  to  six  of  the  deadly  sins  according  to  this 
direction :  **  Here  rennyt  out  from  irndyr  the  horrybuH 
mantyle  of  the  Soul  six  small  boys  in  the  lyknes  of  dev- 
yllys,  and  so  retome  ageyn."  Conscious  of  her  degra- 
dation, she  goes  out  with  her  three  seducers,  and  it  is 
directed  that  **  in  the  going  the  Soule  syngyth  in  the 
most  lamentabull  wyse,  with  drawte  notes,  as  yt  ys 
songyn  in  the  passyon  wyke."  In  the  end.  Mind,  Will, 
and  Understanding  are  converted  from  their  evil  ways, 
to  the  great  joy  of  Anima. 

John  Skelton,  poet-laureate  to  Henry  VII.  and  his 
SOD,  wrote  two  moral-plays,  The  Necromancer^  and  Mag- 
nijicenc^.  A  copy  of  the  latter  still  exists ;  and  one  of 
the  former  was  seen  and  described  by  Collins,  although 
it  has  since  been  lost.  The  characters  are  a  Necroman- 
cer, the  Devil,  a  Notary,  Simony,  and  Avarice ;  and  the 
action  is  merely  the  trial  of  the  last  two  before  the 
Devil.  The  Necromancer  calls  upon  the  Devil,  and 
opens  the  court.  The  prisoners  are  found  guilty,  and 
are  sent  straightway  to  heU.  The  Devil  abuses  the  con- 
jurer, and  disappears  in  flame  and  smoke.  This  play, 
which  was  played  before  King  Henry  VH.,  at  Wood- 
stock, on  Palm  Sunday,  was  printed  in  1504.  When 
Magnificence  was  produced  we  do  not  know,  as  its  title 
page  is  without  date ;  but  Skelton  mentions  it  in  a 
poem  printed  in  1523.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  the  vanity 
of  magnificence.  The  hero,  Magnificence,  —  eaten  out 
of  house  and  home  by  a  raft  of  friends  called  Fancy, 
alias  Largess,  Counterfeit-countenance,  Crafty-convey- 
ance, Cloked-collusion,  Courtly-abusion,  and  Folly, — 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Adversity  and  Poverty,  and  final- 
ly is  taken  possession  of  by  Despair  and  Mischief,  who 
persuade  him  to  commit  suicide,  which  he  is  about  to 
do,  when  Good-hope  stays  his  hand,  and  Redress,  Cir- 
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cumspection,  and  Persefveraace  sober  him  down  to  a 
humble  frame  of  mind.  The  piece  is  intolerably  long, 
and  much  of  it  is  written  in  that  wearisome  verse  called 
*'  Skeltonic.'*  ♦  To  relieve  it,  some  fun  is  introduced^ 
which  is  of  the  coarsest  kind,  but  which  was  probably 
more  to  the  taste  of  all  the  poet's  audience,  high  and 
low,  than  his  heavy  moralizing.f  Of  pure  moral-plays  the 
reader  has  probably  had  quite  enough ;  but  two  others 
may  well  be  noticed,  on  account  of  traits  peculiar  to  them. 
In  one,  called  The  longer  thou  Uvest  the  more  Foole  thou 
art^  the  chief  character  is  Moros,  a  mischievous  fool,  who 
enters  upon  this  direction :  '^  Here  entreth  Moros,  coun- 
terfaiting  a  vaine  gesture  and  a  foolish  countenaunce, 
synging  the  fbote  of  many  songes  as  fools  were  wont." 

*  Of  which  the  following  passage  is  an  example:  — 

**  For  oonnterfet  ooantenaunoe  knowen  am  L 
This  worlde  Is  full  of  my  fbly. 
I  set  not  by  hym  a  fly 
Thnt  cannot  connterfet  a  lye, 
Swere  and  stare  and  byde  therebje, 
And  coantenaanee  it  elenly, 
And  defende  it  manerly. 
A  knare  will  connterfet  now  a  knyght, 
A  Inrdayne  lyke  a  lorde  to  fygbt, 
A  mynstrell  lyke  a  man  of  niyght, 
A  tappyster  lyke  a  lady  bryght. 
Thns  make  I  them  wytb  thryff  to  f^ght; 
Thns  at  the  last  I  brynge  hym  ryght 
To  Tybnme,  where  they  hange  on  hyght." 

t  As  for  instance,  the  Ibllowing  passage,  quoted  by  Hr.  Collier,  In  wbidl 
folly  wins  a  wager  that  he  will  laugh  Orafty-conyeyance  ont  of  his  ooat:^ 

**  [Eere/oljf  makdh  tenMaunt  to  take  a  Ummfnm  cn^  cmvtit 
aunce  ihoulder] 
Fancy    What  hast  thou  fimnd  there  f 
Itiy    By  god,  a  lowse 

Cra^-amveif    By  cockea  harte  I  trow  thou  lyste. 
JMjr    By  the  masse,  a  spanyshe  moght  with  a  gray  lyate 
Fhficy    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Ct^ftjfCMwefft   Cookea  armes.  It  Is  not  so,  I  trowe 

[Hen  ctaJfy-eonmyaimoB  puOdh  ^  hk  gmmm 
JW^    Put  on  thy  gowne  agayne  for  now  thon  hast  lost. 
Rmi^    Lo,  John  a  bonam,  where  Is  thy  broyne  f " 
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This  brings  to  mind  Shakespeare's  fools  and  downs, 
who  are  always  singing  the  foot  of  many  songs ;  and  we 
aee  the  making  them  do  so  was  no  device  of  his,  but  a 
mere  fistithful  copying  of  the  living  models  before  him ; 
though  the  lyric  sweetness  and  the  art  and  the  wisdom 
which  he  puts  into  their  mouths  were  in  most  instances, 
we  may  be  sure,  his  own.  The  other  moral-play  in 
question.  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science^*  is  remark- 
able not  only  for  its  very  elaborate  and  ingenious,  though 
equally  dull  and  wearis<xne,  allegory,  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  regularly  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  even  many  of  the  early  comedies 
and  tragedies  by  which  the  mirade^plays  were  succeeded. 
One  of  the  very  latest  of  the  moral-plays  was  The 
Three  Lwds  and  Three  Ladies  of  London^  which  was 
written  after  1588,  and  printed  in  1590.  But,  as  its 
title  would  indicate,  this  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  comedy ; 
and  it  is  also  remarkable  as  being  written  for  the  most 
part  in  blank  verse. 

in. 

As  allegory  had  crept  into  the  miracle-plays,  and,  by 
introducing  the  impersonation  of  abstract  qualities,  had 
worked  a  change  in  their  structure  and  their  purpose, 
which  finally  produced  the  moral-play,  so  personages 
intended  as  satire  upon  classes  and  individuals,  and  as 
representations  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  day, 
took,  year  after  year,  more  and  more  the  place  of  the 
cold  and  stiff  abstractions  which  filled  the  stage  in  the 
pure  moral-play,  until,  at  last,  comedy,  or  the  ideal  rep- 
resentation of  human  Hfe,  appeared  in  English  drama. 
Thus  in  Tom  T^Ur  and  hie  Wife^  which,  according  to 


*  Reprinted  by  the  Shmkespeare  Socletj. 
TOL.   I.  h 
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Ritson,  was  published  in  1578,  and  wbich  contains  in- 
ternal evidence  that  it  was  written  about  eight  years 
before  that  date,  the  personages  are  Tom  Tyler,  his  good 
woman,  who  is  a  gray  mare  of  the  most  formidable  kind, 
Tom  Tailor,  his  friend.  Desire,  Strife,  Sturdy,  Tipple, 
Patience,  and  the  Vice.  In  The  Gonfiict  of  Gontciencet 
written  at  about  the  same  date,  among  Conscience,  Hy- 
pocrisy, Tyranny,  Avarice,  Sensual-suggestion,  and  the 
like,  appear  four  historical  personages — Francis  Spiera, 
an  Italian  lawyer,  who  is  csJled  Philologus,  his  two  sons, 
and  Cardinal  Eusebius.  Mr.  Collier  also  mentions  a 
political  moral-play  written  about  1565,  called  Albion 
Knight,  in  which  the  hero,  a  knight  named  Albion,  is  a 
personification  of  England,  and  the  motive  of  which  is 
satire  upon  the  oppression  of  the  commons  by  the  no- 
bles. But  before  this  date,  and  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  Bishop  Bale  had  written  his  Kynge  Johan^ 
a  play  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  further  the  Reforma* 
tion,  and  which  partook  of  the  characters  of  a  moral- 
play,  and  a  dramatic  chronicle-history.  Indeed,  neither 
the  reformers  nor  their  opponents  were  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  stage  as  a  means  of  indoctrinating  the 
people  with  their  peculiar  views ;  and  as  the  government 
passed  alternately  into  the  hands  of  Papists  and  Protes- 
tants, plays  were  suppressed,  or  dramatic  performances 
interdicted  altogether,  as  the  good  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party  in  power  seemed  to  require.  In  the  very  first  year 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  1558,  a  politico-religious  moral- 
play,  called  BespMica,  was  produced,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  check  the  Reformation.  The  kingdom  of 
England  is  impersonated  as  Respublica,  and,  by  the  au- 
thor's own  admission.  Queen  Mary  herself  figures  as 
Nemesis,  the  goddess  of  redress  and  correction.* 

•  DMcrlbed  in  CoUler'i  edition  of  Bhakefpean*!  Works.    184S.    VoL  I 

PwXTiiL 
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John  Heywood,  whose  interludes  hare  been  ahready 
mentioned,  produced  his  first  play  before  the  year  1521. 
Yet,  in  turning  our  eyes  back  two  generations  to  glance 
at  his  compositions,  we  may  obtain,  perhaps,  a  more 
correct  yiew  of  the  gradual  development  of  tlie  English 
drama  than  if  we  had  examined  them  in  the  order  of 
time.  Heywood  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Henry 
Vni.  as  a  singer  and  player  upon  the  virginals.  His 
interludes  were  short  pieces,  about  the  length  of  one  act 
of  a  modern  comedy.  Humorous  in  their  motive,  and 
dependent  for  all  their  interest  upon  their  extravagant 
burlesque  of  every-day  life,  upon  the  broadest  jokes  and 
the  coarsest  satire,  they  were,  indeed,  but  a  kind  of 
force.  That  which  is  regarded  as  Heywood's  earliest 
extant  production  is  entitled  A  mery  play  between  the 
Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  the  Curate  and  neyhour  Prqite, 
The  Pardoner  and  the  Friar  have  got  leave  of  the  Curate 
to  use  his  church,  the  former  to  show  his  relics,  the  lat- 
ter to  preach;  both  having  the  same  end  in  view  — 
money.  They  quarrel  as  to  who  shall  have  precedence, 
and  at  last  fight.  The  Curate,  brought  in  by  this  row 
between  his  clerical  brethren,  attempts  to  separate  and 
pacify  them ;  but  failing  to  accomplish  this  single-handed, 
he  calls  the  neighbors  to  his  aid.  In  vain,  however;  for 
the  Pardoner  and  the  Friar,  like  man  and  wife  inter- 
rupted in  a  quarrel,  unite  their  forces,  and  beat  the 
interlopers  soundly.  After  which  they  depart,  and  the 
play  ends.  In  The  Four  P*»,  another  of  Heywood' s 
interludes,  the  personages  are  the  Palmer,  the  Pardoner, 
the  Poticary,  and  the  Pedlar.  In  this  play  there  is  little 
action ;  and  the  four  worthies,  after  gibing  at  each  oth- 
er*8  professions  for  a  while,  set  out  to  see  which  can  tell 
the  biggest  lie.  After  much  elaborate  and  ingenious 
falsehood  the  Palmer  beats  by  the  simple  assertion  that 
he  never  saw  a  woman  out  of  patience  in  his  life ;  at 
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which  his  opponents  "come  down"  without  anothei 
word.  The  satire  in  these  plajs  is  found  in  the  inoon* 
sistency  between  the  characters  of  the  personages  and 
their  professions,  and  particularly  in  the  absurd  and 
ridiculous  pretensions  of  the  clergymen  aa  to  their  priesdy 
functions,  and  the  nature  of  their  relics.  In  The  Far" 
doner  and  the  Friar ^  the  Pardoner  produces  "  the  great 
too  of  the  holy  trynyte,"  and 

*^  of  our  Ladye  a  relyke  full  good, 
Her  bongrace,  which  she  ware  with  her  French  hode. 
Whan  she  wente  oute  al  wayes  for  sonne  bornynge ;  *' 

also,  *'  of  all  halowes  the  blessed  jaw  bone ; "  and  in 
The  Four  F*8  there  is  a  **  buttocke-bone  of  Pentecoste.** 
And  yet  Heywood  was  a  stanch  Romanist. 

There  are  certain  passages  in  Heywood's  plays,  which, 
considering  the  period  at  which  he  wrote,  are  remarka- 
ble for  genuine  humor  and  descriptive  power,  as  well  as 
for  spirited  and  lively  versification.*    And  coarse  and 

•  Sm  the  following  deMripUon  of  an  allegod  vialt  to  hell  by  the  PerdsMl 
InMeJhurP'tr* 

'*Thya  dovyll  and  I  w»IkeC  wme  in  nme 
So  ferre,  tjU  he  bad  brooght  me  thyther, 
Where  all  the  dyrelli  of  bell  togyther 
Stode  in  a  my,  in  eoche  apparell 
Ae  for  that  day  there  netely  foil. 
Theyr  bomee  well  gylt,  theyr  clowee  taW  dene^ 
Theyr  tayllee  wel  kempt,  and  aa  I  wene. 
With  eothery  butter  theyr  bodyea  anoyntedt 
I  nerer  eawe  deTylle  eo  well  appoynted. 
The  maater  devyll  eat  on  hie  Jacket, 
And  aU  the  aoalee  were  playloge  at  racket 
None  other  rackettee  they  hadde  in  hande 
BaTe  erery  eoule  a  good  fyre  brand; 
Wherewith  they  played  eo  pretely, 
That  Laoyfor  laoghod  merely : 
And  all  the  raaedew  of  the  foendi 
Did  langh  thereat  fnl  wel  like  freenda. 
Bat  of  my  tnnda  I  lawe  no  whyt. 
Nor  daret  not  a«e  (br  her  aa  yet. 
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indecent  as  his  productions  must  be  pronounced,  they 
exhibit  more  real  dramatic  power  than  appears  in  those 
of  any  other  playwright  of  die  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
oentiiry. 


Heywood  founded  no  school,  seems  to  have  had  no 
imitators;  there  is  no  line  of  succession  between  him 
and  the  man  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  writer  of 
genuine  English  comedy.  We  have  seen  that  plays  in 
which  characters  drawn  firom  real  life,  mingled  with  the 
allegorical  personages  proper  to  moral-plays,  were  writ- 
ten as  late  as  1570.  Such  were  Tom  Tyler  and  his 
Wife  and  The  Conflict  of  Conscience^  mentioned  above. 
But  as  early  as  the  year  1551,  Nicholas  Udall,  who  be- 
came Master  of  Eton,  and  afterward  of  Westminster, 
had  written  a  play  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  with  a 
gradually  developed  action  tending  to  a  climax,  and  the 
characters  of  which  were  all  ideal  representations  of 
actual  life ;  a  play  which  was,  in  short,  a  comedy.     The 

Aoone  all  this  rovt  was  brought  In  seleiiB, 
▲nd  I  bjr  an  uther  brought  lo  yntw», 
Of  Locyfer :  then  love,  as  wel  I  could, 
I  knelyd  whiche  he  lo  well  alowde, 
That  thufl  he  berkte,  and  by  saynt  Antony 
Be  emyled  on  me  well  (iftTouredly, 
Bendynge  hie  browse  as  brode  as  barae  dnrres^ 
Shakynge  his  eans  as  raged  m  bnrress 
Bolyag  hie  eyee  as  ronnde  as  two  bushels; 
Plashynge  the  tyre  out  of  his  noee  thryls; 
Onashiu0B  his  tceCh  so  reynglorously, 
That  me  thought  tyme  to  (Ml  to  flatery, 
Wherwlth  I  tolde  as  I  shall  tell. 

0  pleeant  pyctnre  I    0  prlnoe  of  heU  1 
Ventred  in  fashyon  abominable 
And  syns  that  is  Inestimable 

For  me  to  prayse  the  worthyly, 

1  lere  of  prayse  as  unworthy 

To  geve  the  prays  beeeehyoge  th« 
To  heare  my  eewte,  and  then  to  ba 
So  good  to  grannt  the  thynge  I  erare.* 
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play  is  named  after  its  hero,  Ecdph  Bolster  Doisier.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  London,  and  Ealpb,  who  is  a  conceited, 
rattle-pated  young  fellow  about  town,  and  amorous  with- 
al, fancies  himself  in  love  with  Dame  Custance,  a  gay 
young  widow  with  "  a  tocher,"  as  he  thinks,  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  and  more.  But  upon  this,  point  Matthew 
Merry-greek,*  his  poor  kinsman  and  attendant,  a  shrewd, 
mischievous,  time-serving  fellow,  remarks  to  him,  that 

"  An  hundred  pounde  of  marriage  money  doubtless, 
Is  ever  thirtie  pounde  sterlyng  or  somewhat  less ; 
So  that  her  thousande  pounde  yf  she  be  thriftie 
Is  much  neere  about  two  hundred  and  fifUe. 
Howbeit  wowers  and  widows  are  never  poore." 

Which  shows  that  our  ways,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
have  not  changed  much  in  three  hundred  years  from 
those  of  our  forefathers.  When  the  play  opens,  Cus- 
tance is  betrothed  to  Garvin  Goodluck,  a  merchant  who 
is  then  at  sea.  But  Merry-greek  crams  his  master  with 
eagerly  swallowed  flattery,  and  puts  him  in  heart  by  tell- 
ing him  that  a  man  of  his  person  and  spirit  can  win  any 
woman.  Ralph  encounters  three  of  Custance* s  hand- 
maids, old  and  yoimg,  and  by  flattering  words  and 
caresses  tries  to  bring  them  over  to  his  side.  He  leaves 
a  letter  with  one  of  them  for  Custance,  which  is  deliv- 
ered, but  not  immediately  opened.  The  next  day  Dob- 
inet  Doughty,  the  merchant's  servant,  brings  a  ring  and 
token  from  Master  Goodluck  to  Dame  Custance;  but 
Madge,  having  got  a  scolding  for  her  pains  in  delivering 
Ralph's  letter,  refuses  to  carry  the  ring  and  token.  Other 
servants  entering,  Dobinet  introduces  himself  as  a  mes- 


*  Merry-fToek  wm  slang  three  baadrad  jwn  ago  for  what  we  now  call  a 
"  joUjr  fellow."    **  Then  she**  a  merry  Qreek  Indeed." 

flVoOitf  and  Qrtitida,  Act  I.  So.  2. 
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tenger  from  the  dame's  betrothed  husband;  and  they, 
especially  one  Tibbet  Talk-a-pace,  being  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  a  wedding,  and  mistaking  the  man  who  is  thus 
to  bless  the  household,  fall  out  aa  to  who  is  to  deliver 
Ralph's  presents.  But  Tib  triumphs  by  snatching  the 
souvenirs  and  running  out  with  them  to  her  mistress. 
A  reproof  to  Tib  in  her  turn  ends  the  second  act.  The 
third  opens  with  a  visit  by  Merry-greek  to  Dame  Cus- 
tance,  that  he  may  find  out  if  the  ring  and  token  have 
worked  well  for  his  master's  interest.  But  he  only 
learns  from  Dame  Custance  that  she  is  fast  betrothed 
to  Goodluck,  that  she  has  not  even  opened  Ralph's  let* 
ter,  but  knows  that  it  must  be  from  him,  — 

*•  For  no  mon  there  is  but  a  very  dolte  and  lout 
That  to  wowe  a  widowe  would  so  go  about." 

She  adds  that  Ralph  shall  never  have  her  for  his  wife 
while  he  lives.  On  receiving  this  news,  Ralph  declares 
that  he  shall  then  and  there  incontinently  die ;  when 
Merry-greek  takes  him  at  his  word,  pretends  to  think 
that  he  is  really  dying,  and  calls  in  a  priest  and  four 
assistants  to  sing  a  mock  requiem.  Ralph,  however, 
like  most  disappointed  lovers,  concludes  to  live;  and 
Merry-greek  advises  him  to  serenade  Custance,  and 
boldly  ask  her  hand.  So  done;  but  Custance  snubs 
him,  and  produces  his  yet  unread  letter,  which  Merry- 
greek  reads  to  the  assembled  company  with  such  defi- 
ance of  the  punctuation  that  the  sense  is  perverted,  and 
all  are  moved  to  mirth  except  Ralph,  who  in  wrath  dis- 
owns the  composition.  Dame- Custance  retires,  and 
Merry-greek,  again  flattering  his  master,  advises  him  to 
refrain  himself  awhile  from  his  lady-love,  and  that  then 
she  will  seek  him,  for,  as  to  women, 

"  When  ye  will  they  will  not ;  will  not  ye,  then  will 
they." 
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Ralph  threatens  Tengeance  upon  the  aerivener  who  cop* 
ied  his  letter ;  hut  when  the  penman  reads  it  with  the 
proper  pauses,  he  finds  out  who  is  the  real  culprit ;  and 
thus  the  third  act  ends.  The  fourth  opens  wi&  the 
entrance  of  another  messenger  from  Qoodluck  to  Dame 
Cu stance.  While  he  is  talking  to  the  lady  Ralph  entars« 
ostentatiously  giving  orders  about  making  ready  his 
armor,  takes  great  airs,  calls  Custance  his  spouse,  and 
tells  Ooodluck's  messenger  to  teU  his  master  that  '^  his 
betters  be  in  place  now."  The  angered  Dame  Custance 
summons  maid  and  man,  and  turns  Ralph  and  Merry- 
greek  out  of  doors ;  but  the  latter  soon  slips  back,  and 
tells  her  that  his  Only  purpose  is  to  make  sport  of  Ralph, 
who  Lb  about  returning  armed,  "  to  pitch  a  field "  with 
his  female  foes.  Roister  Doister  soon  enters  armed 
with  pot,  pan,  and  popgun,  and  accompanied  by  three 
or  four  assistants.  But  the  comely  dame,  who  seems  to 
be  a  tall  woman  of  her  hands,  stands  her  ground,  and^ 
aided  by  her  maids,  *^  pitches  into  "  the  enemy,  and  with 
mop  and  besom  puts  him  to  ignominious  flight ;  in  which 
squabhle  the  knare  Merry-greek,  pretending  to  fight  for 
his  rich  kinsman,  manages  to  belabor  him  soundly.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act  Qarvin  Qoodluck  makes 
his  appearance,  and  Sim  Suresby  tells  him  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard  at  his  visit  to  Dame  Custance.  Good- 
hick  is  convinced  of  the  lady*s  fickleness.  She  arrives, 
and  would  welcome  him  tenderly ;  but  of  course  there  is 
trouble.  Finally,  however,  on  the  evidence  of  Tristram 
Trusty,  she  is  freed  from  suspicion ;  and  Ralph,  petition- 
ing for  pardon,  is  invited  to  the  wedding  supper,  and  the 
play  is  at  an  end.     It  is  rather  a  rude  performance ;  * 

*  The  IblLowIng  extract  from  the  opening  of  the  third  scene  of  the  ftrartb 
Mt  of  thin  oomedj  li  a  fair  eramplo  of  Its  style :  — 

**  Oatantt,    What  meaoe  these  lewdo  Mowee  thus  to  troahle  me  stU  f 
87m  Snredt^  here,  perohannoe,  sbal  thereof  dem«  som  jU, 
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but  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  regular  comedy  of 
the  loauuitic  eehool ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
m  duller  one  has  been  presented  to  a  modem  audience. 
Yet  mder  and  coarser  than  Balph  B<n$ter  Daister^  and 


And  shall  snspeet  me  in  aome  point  of  nsnghtlneMB, 
And  tbfjr  ooom  htthenmd. 

iUrm  iSktraBy.  WbKtts  tbelrbodnMer 

Out  I  hATo  nought  to  them,  nor  ttiey  to  me,  in  Huineaee. 

Man.  Let  m  henrken  them ;  eMMwhst  there  l9^  1  ftove  It* 

JU^)h  SoiiUr,    I  wtl  ipeake  oat  ekmde  beet,  tbet  ihe  may  heere  it 

MtnyipnA.    Nay,  alae  I  ye  may  lo  feare  hir  ont  of  hir  wit. 

Moitttr,        By  th*  oimie  of  my  ewerde,  I  will  hurt  hir  no  whit. 

Jfaryy.  Will  ye  doe  no  harme  in  deedef    Sliall  I  tnut  yonr  worde  f 

HeMr.        By  Bolater  Doieter'e  fliyth,  I  will  epeak,  bnt  in  horde. 

JtarvL  Let  n«  hearlceik  then ;  aonewhet  there  is,  I  feare  it. 

Baidtr,        I  will  apeahe  oat  aloade,  I  care  not  who  heare  iu  — 
Sirs,  aee  that  my  hameeee,  my  tergnt,  and  my  ehleld, 
Be  made  aa  bright  now  as  when  I  waa  last  in  fleM, 
As  white  aa  I  ehoalde  to  wairo  againe  tomorrowe  — 
Wat  sleke  shall  I  be  hot  I  worke  some  fblke  sorrowe. 
Thenefore  see  that  all  shine  aa  bright  aa  aaicct  Qeorgs^ 
Or  as  doth  •  key  newly  oome  fVom  the  smith's  forge. 
I  woolde  hare  my  sworde  aDd  hameese  to  shine  so  bright 
That  I  might  therewith  dimme  mine  enlmlee  sight ; 
I  woolde  hare  It  csst  beames  as  &st,  I  tell  yon  playne^ 
Aa  doth  the  glitterfng  grass  altttr  a  showre  of  raine. 
And  see  thaly  in  ease  I  shonlde  hatrv  to  eome  to  armlnge^ 
All  things  maj  be  ready  at  a  moments  warning. 
For  sneh  a  diannee  may  channoe  in  an  honre,  do  ye  hearef 

Jfeny.         Aa  perchannoe  shall  not  chaunoe  againe  in  seren  years. 

Boister,        Now  draw  we  neare  to  hir,  and  heare  what  shal  be  sayde. 

Jfeny.         But  I  woaTde  not  hare  yoo  make  hir  too  mnche  aft«yde. 

BoUUr,        Well  fbnnde,  eweete  wife  (I  troit)  tir  al  this  yonr  sonre  looke 

QuL  Wifrl    Whycalyemewiibr 

Atfv.  WIAI  this  gears  goeth  aonolt 

Mvyy.         Najr  MMrsssa  Cnatanoe,  I  wanut  yon  onr  letter 
Is  not  as  we  redde  e'en  nowe,  but  ninch  better; 
And  where  ye  half  stomaked  this  gentleman  afore. 
For  this  same  letter  ye  wyll  lore  him  nowe  therelbre; 
Nor  It  is  not  this  letter  though  ye  were  a  queene 
That  shonlde  breake  marriage  betweene  yon  twalne^  I  weeaib 

AmCL  I  did  not  refhse  hym  for  the  letter's  sake. 

MoUtetm        Then  ye  are  content  me  fttr  your  hnsbonde  to  take. 

CksL  Ton  ft>r  my  hnsbande  to  take  I    Nothing  leese  trnely. 

JMMsr.        Tea»  aay  so  swsete  speoie,  aibre  strangsrs  hardly. 

Jferry.  And  though  I  luiTe  here  his  letter  of  lore  with  me^ 

Tet  his  rings  and  his  tokens  he  sent  keepe  safe  with  ys^ 

CM  A  mlsdilef  take  his  tokeaii  and  htai,  and  thee  too." 
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less  amusing,  is  Gammer  OurtorCs  Needle^  which,  until 
1818,  was  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  extant  English 
comedy,  but  which  was  not  written  until  about  thirty 
years  later  than  Udall's  play,  it  having  been  first  per- 
formed, as  Malone  reasonably  concludes,  at  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1566.  Its  author  was  John  StilL, 
afterward  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  was  bom  in 
1543.  The  personages  in  this  play  are  all,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  rustics,  and  their  language  is  a  broad, 
provincial  dialect.  The  plot  turns  upon  the  simple  in- 
cident of  (Jammer  Gxirton's  loss  of  her  needle  while  she 
is  mending  her  servant  Hodge*s  breeches.  Sharp  is  the 
hunt  through  five  acts  after  this  needful  instrument  — 
Hodge  even  pretending  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Devil  upon  the  subject.  But  the  needle  is  not  found 
until  Hodge,  having  on  the  mended  garment,  is  hit  "  a 
good  blow  on  the  buttocks  "  by  the  bailiff,  whose  services 
have  been  called  in ;  when  the  clown  discovers  that 
Qammer  Gurton*s  needle,  like  Old  Rapid's  in  the  Eoad 
to  Buin,  does  not  always  stick  in  the  right  place.  The 
second  act  of  this  farrago  of  practical  jokes  and  coarse 
humor  opens  with  that  jolly  old  drinking  song  begin- 
ning,—   , 

**  I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat, 
My  stomach  is  not  good," 

which  may  be  found  in  many  collections  of  lyric 


IV. 

Whether  it  was  that  moral-plays  satisfied  for  a  long 
time  our  forefathers'  desire  for  serious  entertainment,  and 
furnished  them  sufiicient  occasion  for  that  reflection  upon 
the  graver  interests  and  incidents  of  human  life  which  it 
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ia  t3ragedy*8  chief  function  to  suggest,  or  whether  the 
public,  wearied  by  the  sententious  gravity  of  the  moral- 
plays,  (which,  however,  their  authors  hild  often  sought 
to  retrieve  by  humorous  character  and  incident,)  de- 
manded, on  the  introduction  of  real  life  into  the  drama, 
that  only  its  light  and  merry  side  should  be  presented, 
it  is  certain  that  comedy  entered  upon  the  English  stage 
much  in  advance  of  her  elder  sister.  It  is  barely  possi- 
ble that  a  play  upon  the  story  of  Borneo  and  Juliet  was 
performed  in  London  before  the  year  1562;*  but  the 
earliest  tragedy  extant  in  our  language  is  Ferrex  and 
Porrexy  or  Gorhoduc^  all  of  which  was  probably  written 
by  Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  but  to  tlie  first 
three  acts  of  which  Thomas  Norton  has  a  disputed  claim. 
This  play  is  founded  on  events  in  the  fabulous  chronicles 
of  Britain.  The  principal  personages  are  Gorboduc, 
King  of  Britain,  about  B.  C.  600,  Videna,  his  wife,  and 
Ferrex  and  Porrex,  his  sons.  But  nobles,  councillors, 
parasites,  a  lady,  and  messengers  make  the  personages 
number  thirteen.  The  first  act  is  occupied  with  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  by  Oorboduc  to  his  sons,  and 
the  talk  thereupon.  The  second,  with  the  fomenting  of  a 
quarrd  between  the  brothers  for  complete  sovereignty. 
The  third,  with  the  events  of  a  civil  war,  in  which  Porrex 
kills  Ferrex.  In  the  fourth,  the  queen,  who  most  loved 
Ferrex,  kills  Porrex  while  he  is  asleep  at  night  in  his 
chamber ;  the  people  rise  in  wrath  and  avenge  this  mur- 
der by  the  death  of  both  Videna  and  Gorboduc.  The 
fifth  act  is  occupied  by  a  bloody  suppression  of  this 
rebellion  by  the  nobles,  who,  in  their  turn,  faU  into  dis- 
sension ;  and  the  land,  without  a  rightful  king,  and  rent 
by  civil  strife,  becomes  desolate.  This  tragedy  was  writ- 
ten for  one  of  the  Christmas  festivals  of  the  Inner  Tern- 

•  Sm  tiw  IntrodoetfoB  to  itoaw  and  ./bUU;  Vol  Z.  p.  T. 
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pie,  to  be  played  by  the  gentlemen  of  that  society ;  and 
by  desire  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  perfonned  by  them 
at  White-hall  on  the  18th  of  January*  1561.  It  is  plain 
that  the  author  of  this  play  meant  to  be  very  elegant, 
decorous,  and  classical ;  and  he  succeeded.  Of  all  the 
stirring  events  upon  which  the  tragedy  is  built,  not  one 
is  represented ;  all  are  told.  Even  Ferrex  and  Porrex 
are  not  brought  together  on  the  stage,  and  Videna  does 
not  meet  either  of  them  before  the  audience  after  the 
first  act.  Each  act  is  introduced  by  a  dumb  show,  in- 
tended to  be  symbolical  of  what  will  follow — a  common 
device  on  our  early  stage  which  was  ridiculed  by  Shake- 
speare in  the  third  act  of  Edndet;*  and  each  act, 
except  the  last,  is  followed  by  a  moralizing  and  explan- 
atory chorus  recited  by  '*  four  ancient  and  sage  men  of 
Britain." 

Ferrex  and  Porrex  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
English  play  extant  in  blank  verse,  and  probably  it  was 
the  first  so  written.  It  is  to  be  wondered  that  even  in 
this  respect  it  was  ever  taken  as  a  model.  For  although 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his  Defence  of  Poesy^  finding  fault 
with  Ferrex  and  Porrex  for  its  violation  of  the  unities 
of  time  and  place,  admits  that  it  is  so  *'  full  of  stately 
speeches  and  well  sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the 
hight  of  Senaca  his  stile,  and  full  of  notable  morality, 

*  **  Th$  Order  and  Siffni/ioatian  qf  the  Domme  Shea  h^fbre  the  /burth  JeL 

**  First  the  miuiok  of  howeboies  began  to  playe,  daring  wbich  came  from 
under  tbe  stage,  as  tboagh  out  of  hell,  three  farias,  Alecto,  Megera,  and  Ctiidph- 
ono  clad  in  blaeke  gaitnentes  sprinkled  with  blond  and  flames,  their  bodiea 
girt  with  snakes,  their  beds  spred  with  serpentes  in  stead  of  heire,  tbe  one 
bearing  in  hand  a  snake,  the  other  a  whip,  and  the  third  a  burning  firebrand; 
eeh  driring  before  them  a  king  and  a  qneene,  which  moved  by  the  forisa 
nnnatnrally  had  slaine  their  owne  children.  The  names  of  the  kings  and 
qaeenea  were  these,  Tantalus,  Medea,  Athamas,  Ino,  Cambisee,  Althea;  after 
that  the  flirSea  and  these  had  passed  about  the  stage  thrise,  they  departed,  and 
than  the  mnsick  ceased :  hereby  was  signlfled  the  nnnatural  mnrders  to  ill 
low,  that  is  to  say,  Porrex,  slaine  by  his  owne  mother ;  and  of  king  Qorbodnc 
and  qneene  Videna,  killed  by  their  owne  snt^ts." 
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which  it  doth  most  delightfully  teach,"  yet  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  another  play  so  lifeless  in  movement,  so 
commonplace  in  thought,  so  utterly  undramatic  in  motive, 
80  oppressively  didactic  in  language,  so  absolutely  with- 
out distinction  of  character  among  its  personages,  can- 
not be  found  in  our  dramatic  literature.  From  Ferrex 
and  Porrex  we  turn  even  to  the  miracle-plays  and  moral- 
plays  with  relief,  if  not  with  pleasure.  Some  notion  of 
its  tediousness  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it 
closes  with  a  speech  one  hundred  lines  in  length,  and 
that  the  first  act  is  chiefly  occupied  with  three  speeches 
by  three  councillors,  which  together  make  two  hundred 
and  sixty  verses.*    This  play  demands  notice  because 

*  Th«  following  pung«,  In  which  the  death  of  Porrex  li  Muunmoed,  If  ■ 
AiTorabla  example  of  the  style  of  this  play :  — 

"  MnxeOo.    Oh  where  li  rnth  or  where  is  pitie  now? 

Whether  to  gentle  hart  and  mercy  fled  1 

Are  they  exiled  oat  of  oor  atony  hreetea, 

Nerer  to  make  retnme  f  to  all  the  world 

Drowned  In  hlood  and  lonke  in  omelttof 

If  not  In  woman  mercy  may  be  found 

If  not  (alas)  within  the  mother**  breat 

To  her  owne  chllde  to  her  owne  fleah  and  blood  t 

If  mthe  he  bantohed  thence,  If  pitto  there 

Hay  hare  no  phice,  If  there  no  gentle  hart 

Do  lire  and  dwell,  where  ahonld  we  seek  it  UMiif 
Oerbodme.    Madame  (alas)  wimt  means  yonr  woftill  tale  f 
MareaOa,     O  silly  woman  I!  why  to  this  honre 

HaTe  kinde  and  fortune  thus  deferred  my  breaU^ 

That  I  shonld  lire  to  see  thto  dolefuU  day  ! 

Will  erer  wight  belere  that  such  hard  hart 

OoQld  rest  within  the  craell  mother's  brest, 

With  her  owne  hande  to  slaye  her  only  sonnar 

Bat  ont  (alas)  these  eyes  behelde  the  same, 

They  saw  the  driery  sight,  and  are  become 

Most  mthfbll  reoordes  of  the  bloody  ftct. 

Porrsx  (alas)  to  by  hto  mother  slaine, 

And  with  her  hand  and  woftiU  thing  to  tell; 

While  slambring  on  hto  careftiU  bed  he  restM^ 

Hto  hart  stabde  in  with  knife  to  reft  of  lli^ 
(fciiliiiiu.    0  Enbalns,  oh  draw  thto  sword  of  oars, 

And  pearae  this  hart  with  speed  I    0  hateftd  Ught^ 

0  loathsome  lUb,  0  sweete  and  welcome  death, 

Deara  Subnliu,  worke  this  we  thee  besechi 
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it  is  our  first  tragedy,  our  first  play  written  in  blank 
verse,  but  for  no  other  reason.  It  had  no  perceptible 
effect  upon  the  English  drama,  and  marks  no  stage 
in  its  progress.  In  that  regard  it  might  as  well  have 
been  written  in  Greece  and  in  Greek,  or  in  ancient 
British  by  Gorboduc  himself;  for  in  either  case  its 
motive  and  plan  could  not  then  have  been  more  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  English  dramatic  literature.  And  it  is 
now  proper  to  say  that  translated  plays  adapted  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  which  there  were  many  per- 
formed in  the  earlier  part  of  £lizabeth*8  reign,  are  here 
passed  by  without  notice,  not  merely  because  they  were 
translations  and  adaptations,  but  because,  not  being  aji 
outgrowth  of  the  English  character,  they  were  entire- 
ly without  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
English  drama,  in  an  account  of  which  they  have  no 
proper  place.  The  Supposes  translated  firom  Ariosto 
by  George  Gascoigne,  and  acted  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1566, 
must  be  mentioned  as  the  earliest  extant  play  in  English 
prose.  The  fact  is  significant  indeed,  that  none  of  the 
many  plays  written  especially  for  the  court  and  for  the 
learned  societies  and  the  elegant  people  of  that  day  have 
left  any  traces  even  of  a  temporary  influence  upon  our 
stage.  The  English  drama,  unlike  that  of  France,  had 
its  germ  in  the  instincts,  and  its  growth  with  the  growth, 
of  the  whole  English  people. 

Up  to,  and  even  past,  the  Elizabethan  era,  the  English 
drama  was  rude  in  style  and  in  construction,  gross  in 
sentiment  and  in  language.    Its  personages  had  little  char- 

AdmhiM.    Padont  your  gnoe,  perhappet  be  UreCh  7«t, 

With  wound  rMearad,  but  not  of  certain  death. 

Oorboduo,    0  let  ns  then  repayre  nnto  the  plaoey 

And  fee  if  Porrex  liTe»  or  thne  be  slaine. 

MareOa,   Alas  he  Ureth  not,  it  Is  to  trae, 

That  with  tbera  eyes  of  him  a  pereleve  priaee^ 
Sonne  to  a  king  and  In  the  flower  of  yonth, 
Kren  with  a  twinkle  a  seneelawe  etock  I  mw.* 
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aicter  or  keeping,  its  incidents  litdo  probability  or  con- 
nection. A  true  dramatic  style,  by  which  character  is 
evolved  and  emotion  revealed,  was  yet  unformed.  The 
cultivated  people  of  that  time  saw  these  defects,  except 
the  last,  but  devised  for  them  the  wrong  remedy.  With 
their  heads  full  of  the  ancient  classics,  they  judged  their 
own  theatre  by  a  foreign  standard,  to  which  they  would 
have  forced  it  to  conform.*     In  this  English  drama, 

*  Oeorgo  WhetBtontt,la  the  dttdlcatlon  of  his  Promoe  and  GsMaDdra,  th» 
InddenU  of  which  Shjtkwpeara  used  in  his  Meanm  for  Jieaturt,  and  which 
«M  pnbUflhed  In  UT8,  glres  ni  the  foUowtng  crltidem  npon  the  Bngliah  dram* 
or  that  day:  — 

«Tbe  Kngliahman  to  this  qnalitie  ia  most  Talne,  indlscreete,  and  out  of 
order:  he  first  gronudes  his  worke  on  impooslbllltfes:  then,  In  three  bowers, 
nmnee  he  throwe  the  worlde :  marryea,  geta  children,  makes  children  men,  mea 
to  conqoer  klogdomes,  murder  monaters,  and  bringeth  Gods  from  HeaveD,  and 
fetcheth  dirilB  from  Hal.  And  (that  which  is  worst)  chdr  ground  la  not  so 
imperiBct  as  their  worklnge  fndtiiereete;  not  waylng,  so  the  people  laugh, 
though  they  laugh  them  (for  their  follies)  to  scorn.  Hanye  tymes,  to  make 
■lyrthe,  they  make  a  downe  companion  with  a  Kioge :  in  tbeyrgiave  Cbuncili 
th^y  allow  the  advice  of  fools;  yea,  they  use  one  order  of  speaofa  for  all  pei^ 
•ODs,  a  grose  Indeeontm,**  Ac 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  a  passage  of  his  D^met  </  Aeiy  (written  about  1688) 
witich  has  been  often  quoted,  hut  which  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  hera^ 
says,— 

**0or  Tragedies  and  Comedies  are  not  without  cause  cried  out  against, 
obsorriDir  rwles  neither  of  honest  clTllltie  norskilfuU  Poetrie.  lExceptlng  Oor- 
bodnok  (againe  I  say  of  thorn  that  I  have  seeue)  which  notwithstanding,  as  it 
Is  foil  of  statelle  speeches,  and  well  sounding  phrases,  climing  to  the  height  of 
BeDoea  his  stUa,  and  as  full  of  notable  moralitle,  which  it  doth  moat  delight- 
folly  teach,  and  so  obtaine  the  verie  end  of  Poesie,  yet  in  truth  it  Is  very 
Refections  in  the  dreumstances,  which  grieves  me,  because  It  might  not  remains 
as  an  exact  moddl  of  ail  Tragedies.  For  it  is  Ihnlty  in  place  and  time,  the  two 
neoeasaiie  companions  of  all  eorporall  actions.  For  where  the  Stage  should 
aiway  represent  but  one  place,  and  the  uttermost  tlms  presupposed  in  it, 
should  be  both  by  Aristotle's  precept  and  common  rt«Bon,  but  one  day,  there  is 
both  many  dayes  aad  manle  pliioes  artlflfially  imagined.  But  If  it  bee  so  in 
fltordodttdk,  how  much  more  in  all  the  rest,  where  yon  shall  have  Asia  of  the 
one  side,  and  Afrixk  of  the  other,  and  so  many  other  under  kingdoms,  that  the 
Player,  when  he  comes  in,  must  ever  begin  with  telling  where  he  is,  or  else 
the  tale  wHl  not  be  conceived.  Now  you  shall  have  three  ladies  waike  to 
gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden.  By  and 
by  we  hear  newes  of  a  shipwrack  in  the  same  place ;  then  we  are  to  blame  If 
we  accept  it  not  for  a  rocke.  Upon  the  backe  of  that  comes  out  a  hideous  men- 
star  with  fire  and  smoke,  and  then  the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take 
It  for  a  cave;  while, in  the  meantime,  two  armies  flie  in,  represented  with  four 
iwords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  hart  will  not  receive  It  for  a  pitched 
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rude,  coarse  and  confused,  there  was  yet  an  inherent 
vitality.  It  was  native  to  the  English  mind,  and  it 
sought  to  present  even  in  tragedy  an  idealized  picture  of 
real  life  which  had  never  yet  been  attempted. 

Our  drama,  advancing  through  centuries,  had  slowly 
reached  this  stage  of  growth,  where  if  its  development 
had  been  stayed,  its  history  would  have  been  almost 
without  interest,  except  to  the  literary  antiquary,  when 
suddenly  its  homely,  uncouth  bud  burst  into  fiower  so 
sweet,  of  beauty  so  glorious,  so  perennial,  as  ever  after 
to  gladden,  to  perfume,  and  to  adorn  the  ages.  The 
rapidity  of  this  transition  is  astonishing.  It  is  almost 
like  magical  transformation.  In  less  than  twenty  years 
from  the  time  when  the  best  plays  yet  produced  by 
English  authors  were  intrinsically  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  literature,  the  English  stage  had  become  illustrious. 

This  change  was  brought  about  by  the  great  and 
increasing  taste  of  the  day  for  dramatic  performances, 
which  called  into  the  service  of  the  theatre  every  needy 
hand  that  held  a  ready  pen.  A  crowd  of  young  men 
left  the  learned  professions  in  London,  or  abandoning 
rustic  homes,  flocked  thither  to  make  money  by  writing 
plays.  Among  these  men  seven  attained  distinction; 
and  yet  not  only  so  inferior,  but  of  so  little  intrinsic 
enduring  interest,  was  the  work  of  six  of  them,  that, 
with  one  and  hardly  one  exception,  their  names  would 

field  ?  Now,  of  time  they  are  much  more  liberal ;  for  ordinarfe  it  Is  that  two 
yonng  Prlncas  &I1  in  love:  after  many  traTersea  she  In  got  with  child,  dellr- 
ered  of  a  fiilr  boy ;  be  ii  lost,  groweth  a  man,  iUleth  in  loTa,  and  \b  ready  to 
get  another  child,  and  all  this  In  two  honres'  space ;  which  how  abaord  It  la  Id 
sense,  eren  sense  may  imagine  and  art  hath  taaght,  and  all  andent  examples 
jastified,  and  at  this  daye  the  ordinarie  players  in  JUdie  wil  not  erre  in  .  .  . 
But  besides  these  groase  absnrdltiat  how  all  their  Playes  be  neither  right 
Tragedies  nor  right  Comedies,  mingling  Kings  and  Clownes  not  because  the 
mutter  so  carieth  it,  bat  thmst  in  the  Clowne  by  head  and  shoulders,  to  play  a 
part  la  Majestical  matters  with  neither  deoencie  nor  discretion ;  so  as  neither 
the  admiration  and  commiseration,  nor  right  spintfolneas  is  by  their  i 
Tragi-comedy  obtained." 
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not  have  been  known  outside  of  purely  literary  circles, 
but  for  the  seventh.  They  were  Thomas  Kyd,  John 
Lilly,  George  Peele,  George  Chapman,  Robert  Greene, 
Christopher  Marlowe,  and  William  Shakespeare.  Of 
the  six,  the  oldest  whose  age  is  known  to  us  was  only 
ten  years  the  senior  of  the  seventh,  and  the  most 
eminent,  Marlowe,  was  born  but  two  years  before  him.* 
Shakespeare  got  to  work  in  London  very  early  in  life. 
He  was  using  his  pen  as  a  dramatic  writer  there  before 
he  was  twenty-four  years  old.f  These  men  were  there- 
fore in  both  the  strictest  and  in  the  broadest  sense  his 
contemporaries  —  his  contemporaries  as  men  and  as 
authors.  The  mere  fact  that  he  found  four  of  them, 
Kyd,  Peele,  Greene,  and  Marlowe,  in  the  front  rank  of 
dramatic  writers  on  his  arrival  in  London,  does  not 
properly  entitle  them  to  consideration  as  his  predecessors 
in  English  drama.  Being  so  absolutely  contempora- 
neous with  him  in  age,  they  could  be  justly  regarded  as 
his  predecessors  only  as  having  been  the  founders  of  a 
school  of  which  he  was  an  eminent  disciple,  or  to  which 
he  had  established  a  rival  or  a  successor.  But  he  stood 
to  them  in  neither  of  these  relations.  He  and  they 
were  all,  with  a  single  exception,  of  one  school,  of  which 
neither  one  of  them  was  the  founder.  With  this  one 
exception  these  men  were  aU  striving  to  do  the  same 
thing,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  way.  The  time  had 
come  when  it  was  to  be  done,  and  the  time  brought  the 
men  who  were  to  do  it,  each  according  to  his  ability. 
And  not  only  were  their  aims  identical,  but  there  is  the 
best  reason,  short  of  competent  contemporary  testimony. 


*  Lflly  WM  bOTD  about  1668,  PMle  about  tba  aam*  year.  Chapman  In  1660^ 
ei«eo«  aboat  1660,  Marlowe  abottt  1662,  Shakespeare  In  1664.  The  date  d 
Kjd'i  birth  can  only  be  ooojectnred. 

t  See  Seethm  XIL  at  the  £anj  on  the  Anthonhip  of  King  Bmry  OU  SiaiK 
VeLVn. 

TOL.  Z.  / 
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for  believing  tliat  four  of  them,  including  Shakespeare, 
were  colaborers  upon  still  existing  works.* 

The  exception  to  this  unity  of  purpose  was  John  Lilly, 
the  author  of  Euphues,  Lilly  is  known  in  dramatic  lit- 
erature as  the  author  of  eight  comedies  written  to  be 
performed  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.f  They  are  in  all 
respects  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  English  drama. 
They  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  representations  of 
human  life  and  human  character,  but  are  pure  fiaaitasy 
pieces,  in  which  the  personages  are  a  heterogeneous 
medley  of  Grecian  gods  and  goddesses,  and  impossible, 
colorless  creatures  with  sublunary  names,  all  thinking 
with  one  brain,  and  speaking  with  one  tongue  —  the 
conceitful,  crotchety  brain  and  the  dainty,  well-trained 
tongue  of  clever,  witty  John  Lilly.  They  are  all  in 
prose,  but  contain  some  pretty,  fanciful  verses  called 
songs,  which  are  as  unlyrical  in  spirit  as  the  pla3r8  in 
which  they  appear  are  undramatic.  From  these  plays 
Shakespeare  borrowed  a  few  thoughts ;  but  they  exercised 
no  modifying  influence  upon  his  genius,  nor  did  they  at 
all  conform  to  that  of  tiiie  English  drama,  upon  which 
they  are  a  mere  grotesque  excrescence.  Chapman,  one 
of  the  elder  and  the  stronger  of  the  six  above  named,  is 
not  known  as  the  author,  even  in  part,  of  any  play  older 
than  Shakespeare's  earliest  performances.  He  probably 
entered  upon  dramatic  composition  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  in  life  than  either  of  the  others;  and  as  a 
dramatist  he  is  properly  to  be  passed  over  in  this  place. 


•  Bee  the  Introduction  to  THa  Timing  nfthe  Shmo  and  the  lesey  npon  King 
Benry  the  Sixth, 

t  LfUy'e  Plays  are  jandinUon,  CbnifNupe,  Sapho  and  Phaon^  GaBaihmi, 
Jfydat,  Mofher  BombU,  The  Woman  <«  <Ae  Moom,  and  Ltm^i  MdamorphotiM. 
Th$  MaicPi  MdamffrphotU,  wktoh  was  pabliahed  anonymonsly  in  1600,  Jms 
been  attribated  to  'him,  as  also  has  A  Warning  for  Atr  Wmm,  wbkh  waa 
imblished  aBonynonaly  in  IMO ;  bnt  neither  of  them  bean  traoea  of  his 
style. 
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as  not  even  having  been  Shakespeare's  predecessor,  in  the 
mere  order  of  time,  by  even  that  very  brief  period  which 
may  be  admitted  in  the  cases  of  Peele,  Greene,  and  Mar- 
lowe. The  styles  of  these  three  dramatists  are  com- 
mented upon,  and  extracts  from  their  plays  are  given,  in 
the  Essay  upon  the  Authorship  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  in  another  volume  of  this  work,  where  they  are 
particularly  considered  in  their  relation  to  Shakespeare. 
I  will,  however,  notice  here  the  opinion  generally  received, 
that  Marlowe's  talents  were  very  far  superior  to  those  of 
either  Greene  or  Peele  —  a  judgment  to  which  I  cannot 
entirely  assent,  as  far  as  Peele  is  concerned.  Peele's 
plays,  it  is  true,  lack  some  of  Marlowe's  fire  and  fury ; 
but  they  are  also  without  much  of  his  fustian.  Peele's 
characters  are  less  strongly  marked  than  Marlowe's; 
but  they  are  also  less  absurd  and  extravagant,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  they  are  equally  well  discriminated,  though 
that  is  little  praise.  Peele's  David  and  Bathsheha  is  a 
play  which  for  the  genuineness  of  its  feeling,  if  not  for 
the  harmony  of  its  verse,  Marlowe  might  have  been 
glad  to  own ;  and  The  Battle  of  Alcanzar  is  in  the  same 
furious,  bloody  vein  with  his  Tamburlaine^  and  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  it  in  sense  and  keeping.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  the  Prologue  to  Peele's  Arraignment  of 
Parisy  which  was  published  in  1584,  when  Marlowe  was 
but  twenty  years  old,  and  before  he  had  taken  his  Bach- 
elor's degree  at  Cambridge,  is,  for  its  union  of  complete- 
ness of  measure  with  variety  of  pause,  unsurpassed  by 
any  dramatic  blank  verse,  that  of  one  play  excepted, 
which  was  written  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  The 
critical  reader  who  is  familiar  with  Marlowe's  works 
must  ccmstantly  remember  that  there  is  every  reason 
for  believing  that  Edward  the  Second — his  best  play 
in  versification  no  less  than  in  style,  sentiment,  and 
character — was  written  after  1590,  and  after  the  pro^ 
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duction  of  The  First  Fart  of  the  Contention  and  Tike 
True  Tragedy* 

With  regard  to  these  dramatists  there  only  remains  to 
be  noticed  the  claim  which  has  been  set  up  for  one  of 
them,  MarlowCff  that  he  was  the  first  who  used  blank 
verse  upon  our  public  stage,  and  '*  the  first  who  harmon- 
ized it  with  variety  of  pause.*'  As  to  which  I  will  only 
say,  briefly,  that  although  it  is  probably  true  that  he  in 
his  Tamhurlaine  made  one  of  the  earliest  efibrts  to  bring 
blank  verse  into  vogue  in  plays  written  for  the  general 
public,  and  to  substitute  the  roll  and  flow  of  measured 
rhythm  for  the  feebler  and  more  monotonous  music  of 
rhyme  in  dramatic  poetry  intended  for  uncultured  as 
well  as  cultured  ears,  I  cannot  find  in  this  endeavor 
reason  for  giving  him  the  credit  due  to  an  innovator, 
much  less  that  which  belongs  to  an  inventor.  Blank 
verse,  as  we  have  seen,  was  used  in  plays  produced  for 
special  occasions  and  audiences  many  years  before  Mar- 
lowe wrote  ;  and  he,  writing  only  for  the  general  theatre- 
going  public,  seems  merely  to  have  used,  and  somewhat 
improved,  an  instrument  which  he  found  made  to  his 
hand.  Among  the  dramatists  who  preceded  Marlowe  in 
the  use  of  blank  verse  on  the  public  stage  is  one  who,  in 
my  judgment,  wrote  it  with  a  spirit  and  a  fireedom  which 
Marlowe  himself  hardly  excelled.  This  dramatist  is  the 
author  of  Jeronimo.  A  continuation  of  this  play,  called 
The  Spanish  Tragedy^  or  Hieronimo  is  mad  again^ 
which  we  know,  upon  Thomas  Heywood*s  testimony, 
was  written  by  Thomas  Kyd,  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular plays  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
assumed  that  Kyd  was  also  the  author  of  Jeronimo,  But 
a  comparison  of  the  two  plays  shows  them  to  be  so  unlike 

•  8m  pp.  43S,  489  of  the  Eaaay  upon  the  Authorship  of  King  Henry  the 

Sixth.  Vol.  vn. 

t  By  Mr.  Collier  In  his  History  of  Sagllsh  Dnunallo  Poetry,  Ac,  and  bj  ITr. 
Dyee  In  his  Life  of  Shakespeare. 
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in  all  respects  —  in  versification,  in  language,  in  dramatic 
characterization,  and  in  all  distinctive  poetic  traits — that 
it  seems  very  clear  that  the  fact  that  Eyd  did  write  The 
SpanUh  Tragedy  is  condusire  evidenoe  against  his 
Ettthorship  of  the  elder  play.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
two  contemporary  dramatic  poets,  in  their  treatment  of 
the  same  or  a  very  similar  subject,  to  produce  two  works 
more  unlike  in  ajl  particulars.  The  Spanish  Tragedy 
had  been  written,  as  we  know  upon  Ben  Jonson's  testi- 
mony, long  enough  before  1587  to  be  then  an  old  story. 
We  may  be  equally  sure  that  the  play  of  which  it  is  a 
continuation  had  preceded  it  some  years.  In  structure 
Jeronimo  bears  strong  traces  of  the  pre-Elizabethan  era. 
It  opens  with  a  dumb  show  explanatory  of  the  situation 
of  the  characters  before  the  action  commences;  the 
action  does  not  *'  grow  to  a  point,*'  and  the  play  conse- 
quently reads  less  like  a  tragedy  than  an  episode  of  his- 
tory dramatized  with  little  art;  quite  one  half  of  the 
play  is  in  rhyme ;  and  among  its  dramatis  persona  one  is 
allegorical  —  Revenge.  This  personage  and  the  Ghost  of 
Andrea,  the  slain  lover  who  appears  with  him  in  the  last 
scene  of  Jeronimo^  are  also  used  by  Kyd  in  The  Span- 
ish Tragedy;  but  in  that  they  merely  form  a  chorus, 
and  neither  mingle  in  nor  influence  the  action.  The 
traits  of  Jeronimo  just  mentioned,  and  particularly  the 
first  and  last,  are  indicative  of  a  period  earlier  than  that 
known  as  the  Elizabethan  era ;  while  the  versification 
and  characterization  belong  to  that  era,  and  indeed  would 
disgrace  none  of  its  dramatists  except  Shakespeare  him- 
self, and  are  hardly  unworthy  of  his  prentice  hand. 
Dumb  shows  went  out  as  Elizabethan  dramatists  began 
to  occupy  the  stage;  and  allegory  is  the  distinctive 
trait  of  the  period  of  the  moral-plays,  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  yielded  place  gradually  to  real  life.  The 
use  of  dumb  show,  and  especially  the  introduction  of 
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an  allegorical  character  among  the  dramaUa  penona  of 
a  tragedy  of  real  life  written  in  blank  verse,  of  which 
no  other  example  is  known  to  me,  distinctly  mark  the 
transitional  type  of  t/eronmo,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fine  and  characteristic  example  of  English  tragedy 
in  the  stage  of  its  development  immediately  preceding 
that  which  produced  Shakespeare.  And  indeed  this 
play  and  its  continuation,  in  spite  of  the  crudeness  of 
botii  and  the  childishness  of  the  latter,  seem  to  have 
left  stronger  traces  of  influence  upon  Shakespeare's  works 
than  any  other,  or  than  all  others,  written  by  his  pred- 
ecessors or  his  contemporaries. 


The  English  drama,  and  not  the  stage  and  the  theatres, 
before  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  is  the  subject  of  this 
account;  but  it  may  be  fitly  closed  with  a  very  brief 
description  of  the  play-houses  and  the  theatrical  man- 
agement of  his  early  years.  The  general  use  of  inn- 
yards  as  places  of  dramatic  amusement  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  remarks  upon  the  moral- 
play  ;  and  when  Shakespeare  arrived  in  London,  at  least 
three  inns  there  —  the  Bull,  the  Cross  Keys,  and  the 
Bell  Savage  —  were  thus  regularly  occupied.  But,  by  a 
striking  coincidence,  with  the  Elizabethan  era  of  our 
drama  came  theatres  proper,  buildings  specially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  actors  and  audiences.  Shakespeare 
found  three  such  in  the  metropolis,  —  four,  if  to  The 
Theatre,  The  Curtain,  and  Black-friars,  we  are  to  add 
Paris  Garden,  where  bear-baiting  shared  the  boards 
with  comedy.  All  the  theatres  of  Shakespeare's  time 
were  probably  built  of  wood  and  plaster.  Of  the  three 
above  mentioned,  the  Blackfiiars  belonged  to  the  class 
called  private  theatres — we  know  not  why,  unless  because 
the  private  theatres  were  entirely  roofed  in,  while  in  the 
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others  the  pit  was  imcoverecU  and  of  course  the  stage 
and  the  gallery  exposed  to  the  external  air.  A  flag  was 
kept  flying  from  a  staff  on  the  roof  during  the  perform- 
ance. Inside  there  were  the  stage,  the  pit,  the  boxes 
and  galleries,  much  as  we  have  them  nowadays.  In 
the  public  theatres,  the  pit,  separated  from  the  stage  by 
paling,  was  called  the  yard,  and  was  without  seats.  The 
price  of  admission  to  the  pit  or  yard  varied,  according  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  theatre,  from  twopence,  and  even 
a  penny,  to  sixpence ;  that  to  the  boxes  or  rooms  from  a 
shilling  to  two  shillings,  and  even,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  half  a  crown. 

The  performances  usually  commenced  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon;  but  the  theatre  appears  to  have  been 
always  artificially  lighted,  in  the  body  of  the  house  by 
cressets,  and  upon  the  stage  by  large  rude  chandeliers. 
The  small  band  of  musicians  sat,  not  in  an  orchestra  in 
front  of  the  stage,  but,  it  would  seem,  in  a  balcony  pro- 
jecting frt>m  the  proscenium.  People  went  early  to  the 
theatre  for  the  purpose  of  securing  good  places,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  play  to  begin,  they  read,  gamed, 
smoked,  drank,  and  cracked  nuts  and  jokes  together. 
Those  who  set  up  for  wits,  gallants,  or  critics,  liked  to 
appear  upon  the  stage  itself,  which  they  were  allowed  to 
do  all  through  the  performance,  lying  upon  the  rushes 
with  which  the  stage  was  strewn,  or  sitting  upon  stools, 
for  which  they  paid  an  extra  price. 

Pickpockets,  when  detected  at  the  theatre,  seem  to 
have  been  put  in  an  extempore  pillory  on  the  stage, 
among  the  wits  and  gallants,  at  whose  tongues,  if  not 
whose  hands,  they  doubtless  suffered.  Kempe,  the  actor, 
in  hUNine  DaM  Wonder^  A.  D.  1600,  compares  a  man 
to  **  such  a  one  as  we  tye  to  a  poast  on  our  stage  for  all 
the  people  to  wonder  at  when  they  are  taken  pilfering.*' 

Certain  very  peculiar  dramatic  companies  should  not 
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be  passed  by  entirely  without  notice.  They  were  com- 
posed altogether  of  children.  The  boys  of  St.  Paul's 
choir,  those  of  Westminster  school,  and  a  special  com- 
pany called  the  Children  of  the  Revels,  were  the  most 
important  The  first  two  acted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  St.  Paul's  choir  and  of  the  school,  the 
last  under  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  Their  per- 
formances were  much  admired,  and  the  companies  of 
adult  actors  at  the  theatres  were  piqued,  and  perhaps 
touched  in  pocket,  by  the  public  favor  of  these  youn* 
kers.  Shakespeare  shows  this  by  a  speech  which  he 
puts  into  Rosencranz's  mouth.  {Hamlet^  Act.  II.  Sc.  2.) 
Their  audiences  were  generally  composed  of  the  highex 
classes,  and  they  acted  plays  of  established  reputation 
only.  This  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Jcick 
Drum's  Entertainment^  published  in  1601,  which  was 
itself  played  by  the  children  of  Paul's,  as  appears  by 
its  title  page :  — 

"  Sir  Edward.    I  sawe  the  Children  of  Pawles  last 
night, 
And  troth  they  pleas'd  me  prettie,  prettie  well. 
The  Apes  in  time  will  do  it  handsomely. 

Planet.    T  faith  I  like  the  Audience  that  frequenteth 
there, 
With  much  applause.     A  man  shall  not  be  choakte 
With  the  stench  of  Oarlicke,  nor  be  pasted 
To  the  bamy  lackett  of  a  Beer-brewer. 

Brahanty  Jn.    'Tu  a  good  gentle  audience,  and  I 
hope  the  Boyes 
Will  come  one  day  into  the  Courte  of  Requests. 

Brabant^  8ig.    I,  and  they  had  good  playes,  but  they 
produce 
Such  mustie  fopperies  of  antiquitie 
As  do  not  sute  the  humorous  ages  backs 
With  cloathes  in  fashion."  «•     g  8  J. 
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The  performance  was  annoimced  by  three  flourishea 
of  tnimpets.  At  the  third  aoundinrg,  the  curtain,  which 
was  divided  in  the  middle  from  top  to  bottom,  and  ran 
upon  rods,  was  drawn,  and  after  the  prologue  the  actors 
entered.  The  prologue  was  spoken  by  a  person  who 
wore  a  long  black  doak  and  a  wreath  of  bays  upon  his 
head.  The  reason  of  which  costume  was,  that  prologues 
were  first  spoken  by  the  authors  of  plays  themselves,  who 
wore  the  poetical  costume  of  the  middle  ages,  such  as 
we  see  it  in  the  old  portraits  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and 
others.  When  the  authors  themselves  no  longer  ap- 
peared as  prologue,  the  actors  who  were  their  proxies 
assumed  their  professional  habit.  Poor  Robert  Greene, 
the  debauched  playwright  and  poet,  begged  upon  his 
miserable  death-bed  that  his  coffin  might  be  strewed 
with  bays ;  and  the  oobbler^s  wife,  at  whose  house  he 
died,  respected  this  clinging  of  the  wretched  author  to 
his  right  to  Parnassian  honors,  and  fulfilled  his  last  re- 
quest. In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Elizabethan  era  it  was 
common  for  all  the  actors  who  were  to  take  parts  in  the 
play  to  appear  in  character  and  pass  over  the  stage 
before  the  performance  began.  This  was  a  relic  of  the 
days  of  the  mirade-plays  and  moral-plays.  In  the 
course  of  the  play  he  who  played  the  down  would  favor 
the  audience  with  outbreaks  of  extemporaneous  wit  and 
practical  joking,  in  virtue  of  a  time-honored  privilege 
claimed  by  the  downs  to  ''speak  more  than  was  set 
down  for  them.''  Indeed,  extempore  dialogue  seems  to 
have  been  permitted  to,  if  not  expected  from,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  comic  characters.  Such  stage  directions 
as  the  foUowing  from  Greene's  Tu  quoque  (A.  D.  1614) 
are  not  uncommon:  "Here  they  two  talke  and  rayU 
wkat  they  Utt ;  then  Bash  9peake$  to  Staynea.^ 

**  AU  ipeake.    Ud's  foot  dost  thou  stand  by  and  do 
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nothing  ?  come  talke  and  drown  her  clamorB.  Here  (Aey 
all  talke  and  Joyce  gives  over  weeping  and  Exit*' 

Between  the  acts  there  was  dancing  and  singing ;  and 
after  the  play,  a  jig,  which  was  a  kind  of  comic  solo 
Sling,  said,  acted,  and  danced  by  the  down  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  own  pipe  and  tabor.  Each  day*8 
exhibition  was  closed  by  a  prayer  for  the  Queen,  offered 
by  all  the  actors  kneeling. 

The  stage  exhibited  no  moTable  scenery.  It  was 
hung  with  painted  cloths  and  arras ;  when  tragedy  was 
played,  the  hangings  were  sometimes,  at  least,  sable ; 
over  the  stage  was  a  blue  canopy,  called  *'  the  heavens.*' 
Although  there  was  no  proper  scenery,  there  was  ample 
provision  of  rude  properties,  such  as  towers,  tombs, 
dragons,  painted  pasteboard  banquets,  and  the  like. 
Furniture  was  used,  of  course,  and  was,  in  many  cases, 
the  only  means  of  indicating  a  change  of  scene,  which, 
indeed,  in  most  cases  was  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
audience,  helped,  it  might  be,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  says, 
if  the  supposed  scene  were  Thebes,  by  ''  seeing  Thebes 
written  in  great  letters  on  an  old  door."  *  Machinery 
and  trap-doors  were  freely  used,  and  gods  and  goddesses 

*  Such  itage  direction!  m  the  following  show  how  Terj  rode  were  the  devleee 
ftir  Indicating  a  change  i>f  toene  in  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  and  the  earlj 
part  of  the  17  th  oenturlee  :— 
•<  JMcr  ^MOa  Z^<V  ^  «^UU  ted  wtfft  Act  cMU  Ipfv  &y /kcr  .» 

Iley  wood'a  Goldm  Jgt,  1611. 
**SHUra  ahMmaktr  witting  om  (kt  doge  ai  work,    JmHtu  to  kiwi,'' 

Oreene'a  Gtorge^^Ontm,  IMS. 

In  the  following  pa  wage  the  audience  were  eTidently  expected  to  "  maka 
belieTe"  that  a  6w  ttepi  acroaa  the  stage  waa  a  going  to  the  town'fe  end. 
"  Shoemaker,    Oome,  lir,  will  yon  go  to  the  town's  end  now,  ilr  V 
Jmkint,   Aj  tlrfeoBMb— Vow  we  are  at  the  town's  end;  what  aajr  jwi 
aow?*»  

In  the  plays  of  that  peifod,  after  a  amrder  or  kUlfaig  fai  eombat,  the  dtrtdtai 
to  generally  to  the  sonrlTor,  **  Exit  with  the  body."  There  was  no  dsTloa  by 
which  the  dead  body  oonld  be  shot  ont  fhmi  the  aodlenoe,  that  the  next  scaiM 
might  go  on  without  its  presence. 
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were  let  down  from  and  hoisted  up  to  the  heavens  in  chain 
moved  by  pulleys  and  tackle  that  creaked  and  groaned 
in  the  most  sublunary  and  mechanical  manner.  At  the 
back  of  the  stage  was  a  balcony,  which,  like  the  fiuni* 
ture  in  the  Duke  Axanza*s  cottage,  served  "  a  hundr«Ml 
uses."  It  was  inner  room,  upper  room,  window,  bal- 
cony, battlements,  hill  side.  Mount  Olympus,  any  place, 
in  fact,  which  was  supposed  to  be  separated  from  and 
above  the  scen^  of  the  main  action.  It  was  in  this 
balcony,  for  instance,  that  Sly  and  his  attendants 
sat  *  while  they  witnessed  the  performance  of  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The  wardpobes  of  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  were  rich,  varied,  and  costly.  It  was 
customary  to  buy  for  stage  use  slightly  worn  comt 
dresses  and  the  gorgeous  robes  used  at  coronations. 
Near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Steevens  tells  us, 
there  was  **yet  in  the  wardrobe  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  a  rich  suit  of  clothes  that  once  belonged  to 
James  I."  Steevens  saw  it  worn  by  the  performer  of 
Justice  Greely  in  Massinger's  New  Way  to  pay  Old 
DebU.  The  Allen  papers  and  Henslowe's  Diary* 
inform  us  fully  upon  this  point.  In  the  latter  there  is 
a  memorandum  of  the  payment  of  £4  14s.,  equal  to 
$120,  for  a  single  pair  of  hose ;  and  by  the  former  we  see 
that  £16,  equal  to  $400,  was  the  price  of  one  embroidered 
velvet  cloak,  and  £20  lOs.,  equal  to  $5 1 2,  that  of  another. 
Costume  of  conventional  significance  was  also  worn; 
for  Henslowe  records  the  purchase  at  the  large  price  of 
£3  10s,  of  '*  a  robe  for  to  goo  invisibell." 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  paid  for  dresses,  with  those 
paid  for  the  plays  in  which  they  were  worn,  shows  us  that 
the  absence  of  scenery  and  of  stage  decoration,  to  which 
it  has  been  supposed  we  owe  much  of  the  rich  imagery 

•  Both  pabUdMd  b7  Om  SluikMiMuw  SocMj. 
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in  the  Elizabethan  drama,  was  due  only  to  poverty  of 
resource,  and  not  to  the  higher  value  set  by  the  public, 
and  consequently  by  the  theatrical  proprietors,  upon  the 
intellectual  part  of  their  entertainment.  The  highest 
sum  which  Henslowe  records  as  having  been  paid  by 
him  before  1600,  as  the  fuU  price  of  a  play,  is  £8 — not 
half  what  was  given  for  a  doak  that  might  have  been 
worn  in  it;  the  lowest  sum  is  £4 — not  as  much  as  the 
hero's  hose  might  have  cost  By  1613,  theatrical  com« 
petition  had  raised  the  price  of  a  play  by  a  dramatist  of 
repute  to  £20,  which,  being  equal  to  $500  of  the  present 
day,  was  perhaps  quite  as  much  as  the  proprietors  could 
afford,  and  was  not  an  inadequate  payment  for  such 
plays  as  went  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
ductions of  the  day.  Happily,  nearly  all  of  these  have 
perished ;  and  of  those  whidi  have  survived,  the  best 
daim  the  attention  of  posterity  only  because  Shakes- 
peare lived  when  they  were  written. 
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THE  student  of  language,  or  the  mere  intelligent 
observer  of  the  speech  of  his  own  day,  cannot  but 
notice  how  surely  men  supply  themselves  with  a  word 
when  one  is  needed.  The  new  vocal  sign  is  sometimes 
made,  but  is  generally  found.  A  lack  is  felt,  and  the 
common  instinct,  vaguely  stretchbg  out  its  hands,  lays 
hold  of  some  common,  or,  mayhap,  some  half-forgotten 
or  rarely-used  word,  and,  putting  a  new  stamp  upon  it, 
converts  it  into  current  coin  of  another  denomination, 
a  recognized  representative  of  new  intellectual  value. 
Purists  may  fret  at  the  perversion,  and  philologers  may 
protest  against  the  genuineness  of  the  new  mintage ;  but 
in  vain.  It  answers  the  needs  of  those  who  use  it,  and 
that  is  aU  that  they  require.  The  word  '  talent,'  in  the 
sense  of  mental  faculty,  affords  an  example  both  of  the  ap- 
propriation and  the  perversion  in  question.  Its  appropri- 
ation took  place  about  three  centuries  ago ;  but  its  per- 
version has  been  gradually  going  on  within  the  memory 
of  men  yet  living,  and  is  perhaps  hardly  yet  completed. 
And  there  is  this  singularity  in  its  history,  that  it  was 
taken  at  about  the  same  time  into  the  vocabulary  not  of 
cme  language,  but  into  those  of  several ;  into  all  those, 
in  fiict,  which  felt  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Scrip^i 
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tures  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning.  Christ's 
parable  of  the  servants  who  received  a  different  number 
of  talents  in  trust  during  their  master's  absence,  in  which 
the  word  is  used  with  its  original  meaning  of  a  sum  of 
monej,  but  figuratively  to  signify  those  personal  gifts 
and  advantages  for  the  use  of  which  each  man  is  respon* 
sible,  is  the  origin  of  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  in  modem  languages,  it  having  been  taken 
into  them  in  its  purely  metaphorical  signification.  But 
at  first  it  was  used  to  mean  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind ; 
and  in  fact,  until  the  present  generation,  it  was  synon- 
ymous with  *  genius,*  a  word  which,  in  its  application  to 
the  mind  or  soul,  is,  in  our  tongue  at  least,  of  later 
introduction.  The  earlier  as  well  as  the  later  lexicogra- 
phers of  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  languages  give 
defihitions  of  these  words  which  are  really  identical. 
And  Crabbe  himself,  although  his  function  is  that  of 
nice  discrimination,  can  divide  them  no  farther  than  by 
saying  that  **  genius  is  the  particular  bent  of  the  intel- 
lect which  is  bom  with  a  man,**  and  that  **  talent  is  a 
particular  mode  of  intellect  which  qualifies  its  possessor 
to  do  some  things  better  than  others ;  '*  thus  furnishing 
as  perfect  an  example  as  could  be  given  of  distinction 
without  difference.  But  since  the  author  of  the  Syn- 
onymes  issued  the  last  edition  of  hb  work,  1837,  the 
usage  of  intelligent  people  has  been  drawing  a  sharper 
line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  words.  One, 
*  genius,'  has  been  raised,  and  the  other  has  been  de- 
graded, from  their  former  common  level.  The  next  lex- 
icographer who  does  his  work  with  nicety  and  thorough- 
ness must  define  *  genius*  as  original,  creative  mental 
power,  and  'talent*  as  that  inferior  and  more  common, 
though  sometimes  more  expanded  and  more  beneficent, 
faculty  which  puts  to  new  use  facts  already  known,  prin- 
ciples already  discovered,  methods  of  thought  or  expres- 
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sion  already  established,  orwhicht  in  literature  and  the 
arts  of  design,  produces  by  labor  and  taste,  rather  than 
by  new  conception.  Genius  may  be  of  high  or  of  low 
order ;  talent  may  be  great  or  small.  Genius  may  be 
pestilent ;  talent  beneficent.  But  the  former  in  its  lower 
grades  is  not  approached  in  kind  by  the  latter  in  its 
larger  dcTelopment,  any  more  than  a  poor  diamond  is 
riTalled  by  a  fine  quartz  crystal,  or  a  living  spring,  firom 
which  flows  but  a  thread  of  water,  by  a  reservoir  which 
supplies  the  daily  needs  of  millions.  The  apothegm, 
Poeta  fUUcUur^  nonfit^  is  true  only  if  by  *  poet '  we  mean 
only  the  poet  of  genius.  But  so  we  do  not  mean ;  and 
we  have  crowned,  and  worthily  crowned,  a  made-poet 
with  bays,  and  left  a  poet-bom  to  live  by  gauging  the 
liquor  that  quickened  his  inspiration  and  soothed  his 
grief.  Perhaps  Gray  affords  the  most  signal  example 
of  poetic  talent  developed  and  cultivated  to  its  utmost 
capability  and  perfection,  and  his  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  the  most  admired  instance  of  an  exquisite 
work  of  poetic-  art  produced  by  taste  and  fine  suscepti- 
bility and  labor — in  a  word,  by  talent.  But  certainly 
the  highest  manifestation  of  genius  in  poetry  is  Shake- 
speare; who,  indeed,  united  in  himself  genius  in  its 
supremest  nature  and  talent  in  its  largest  development, 
adding  to  the  peculiar  and  original  powers  of  his  mind 
a  certain  dexterity  and  sagacity  in  the  use  of  them  which 
are  firequently  the  handmaids  of  talent,  but  which  are 
rarely  found  in  company  with  genius. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  genius.  One  sup- 
plies the  needs  and  expresses  the  spirit  of  its  age ;  the 
other  finds  its  inspiration  in  elemental  truth,  and  deals 
only  with  that  which  is  eternal.  Of  the  three  great 
poets  of  the  world,  (if  we  pass  by  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job,)  Homer,  working  in  the  simplest  elements 
of  human  nature,  limited  less  than  any  one  of  hb  suc- 
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cessors  by  artificial  modes  of  thought  and  forma  of  life, 
himself  a  mere  voice  chanting  an  unconscious  epic  in 
the  dim  twilight  beyond  the  farther  verge  of  history, 
and  telling  the  story  of  man's  youth  before  his  anxious 
eyes  had  been  turned  inward,  belongs  preeminently  to 
the  imiversal  type  of  genius,  and  therefore  appeals  di- 
rectly to  both  instructed  and  uninstructed  minds ;  while 
of  those  who  found  their  inspiration  in  their  own  expe- 
rience, Dante,  the  chief,  as  much  politician  as  poet, 
making  a  hell  for  his  foes  and  a  heaven  for  his  friends, 
cannot  be  fully  understood  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  period  and  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  Hence 
it  is  that  even  among  his  countrymen  Dante  is,  and 
always  must  remain,  the  poet  of  the  instructed  few; 
while  unlearned  men  of  all  bloods  and  all  ages  find  in 
the  barrier  of  a  foreign  tongue  their  only  hindrance  to 
perusing,  with  a  common  delight,  the  ever  fresh  and 
living  page  of  Homer.  But  Shakespeare  presented  as 
simply  and  directly  as  Homer  to  the  universal  mind  of 
man  the  perennial  truth  of  unchanging  nature.  This 
seems  to  have  been  perceived  by  his  very  contempora- 
ries. Ben  Jonson,  in  the  only  line  of  his  eulogy  of 
Shakespeare  which  is  generally  known,  and  which,  con- 
tinually cited,  is  almost  as  often  destructively  misquoted, 
expresses  this  appreciation  of  his  beloved  friend  and 
fellow.  It  will  be  recognized  by  nearly  every  reader  in 
these  words :  — 

**  He  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time.** 

But  this  was  not  what  Jonson  wrote.  He  said  of  Shake* 
ipeare, — 

**  He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ;** 

and  the  almost  universal  substitution  of  the  one  preposi- 
tion fot  the  other  shows  a  failure  to  appreciate  Jonson's 
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meaaing,  and  degrades  a  most  remarkable  expression  of 
the  high  quality  of  Shakespeare^s  genius  into  a  clever 
antithetical  utterance  of  the  commonplace  eulogy  that 
his  fame  would  endure  forever.  Jonson  said  (and  the 
context,  as  well  as  the  line  itself,  shows  his  meaning) 
that  Shakespeare  was  not  a  man  of  his  age,  but  that 
what  he  wrote  was  for,  adapted  to,  all  time.  The  voice 
of  more  than  two  centuries  has  confirmed  this  far-reach- 
ing and  discriminating  judgment.  Yet  it  but  partly  told 
the  truth;  for  Shakespeare  alone,  of  all  great  poets, 
attained  the  highest  and  rarest  combination  of  power, 
and  united  in  himself  the  two  kinds  of  genius.  He  was 
both  of  his  age  and  for  all  time.  Only  his  race  could 
have  produced  him,  —  for  a  Celtic,  a  Scandinavian,  or 
even  a  German  Shakespeare  is  inconceivable,  —  and  that 
race  only  at  the  time  when  he  appeared.  The  English, 
or  so-called  Anglo-Saxon,  race  is  distinguished  by  a  sober 
earnestness  and  downrightness  of  character  which  man- 
ifests itself  even  'm  its  narrative,  dramatic,  and  poetical 
literature;  and  our  greatest  poet,  universal  although 
he  was,  marked  himself  peculiarly  ours  by  raising  his 
dizzy  pile  of  fancy  and  imagination  upon  the  broad  and 
solid  foundation  of  English  common  sense.  But  Shake- 
speare not  only  thought  as  an  Englishman,  and  spoke 
as  an  Englishman,  and  so  was  always  truly  national, 
although  outside  of  history  he  chose  only  one  English 
subject  for  dramatization, — he  thought  and  spoke  only  at 
an  Englishman  could  speak  in  the  Elizabethan  era.  His 
plays  could  have  been  produced  neither  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century  nor  after  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First.  Yet  bearing  thus  plainly  the  mark  of  the 
time,  as  weU  as  of  the  race,  which  produced  them,  these 
writings  have  as  their  chief  distinction,  that  whatever 
they  possess  of  beauty  is  beautiful,  and  whatever  they 
tell  of  truth  is  true,  to  all  mankind  forever.    The  attempt 
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to  explain  sucb  an  intellectual  phenomenon  seems  indeed 
presumptuous.  We  may  rightly  admire  what  we  can* 
not  fully  understand ;  we  may  apprehend  what  we  cannot 
comprehend,  and  comprehend  that  which  we  cannot  wor- 
thily express ;  and  I  own  that  I  shrink  back  as  I  essay 
to  measure  with  my  little  line  and  fethom  with  my  puny 
plummet  the  vast  profound  of  Shakespeare's  genius. 


Individual  organization  determines  preference;  but 
organization  and  circtmistances  together  determine 
choice,  which  iB  preference  moved  by  will,  or  pref- 
erence in  action.  HappOy  both  these  joined  ^.o  make  a 
dramatist  of  Shakespeare.  Circumstances  took  him  to 
London  to  earn  his  bread ;  circumstances  made  the  thea- 
tre the  aptest  field  for  his  labor ;  and  his  organization 
fitted  him  supremely  for  the  dramatic  function.  Yet, 
had  he  been  bom  in  the  present  day,  it  may  at  least  be 
questioned  whether  he  would  have  chosen  the  drama  as 
his  profession.  He  would  probably  have  sought  a  more 
remunerative  or  a  less  preoccupied  field  of  labor  than 
that  of  the  English  drama  in  the  present  day.  But  liv- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  went  to  London  to 
become  an  actor  and  write  plays  for  a  London  audience. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  imaginative  works,  written  to 
please  the  public  of  a  great  city,  have  less  of  a  to%vn 
air,  of  that  urban  quality  which,  for  instance,  is  so 
striking  in  Pope's  poems,  in  Addison's  essays,  and  in 
the  plays  of  their  period  and  of  Dryden's,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Shakespeare's  dramas.  Yet  it  was  only  in 
London  that  those  plays  could  have  been  written.  Lon- 
don had  but  just  before  Shakespeare's  day  made  its 
metropolitan  supremacy  felt,  as  well  as  acknowledged, 
throughout  England.  As  long  as  two  hundred  years 
after  that  time  the  county  of  each  member  of  Parlia* 
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ment  was  betrayed  by  his  tongae  ;  but  then  the  speech 
of  the  cultivated  people  of  Middlesex  and  its  vicinity 
had  become,  for  all  England,  the  undisputed  standard. 
Northumberland,  or  Cornwall,  or  Lancashire  might  have 
'produced  Shakespeare's  mind;  but  had  he  lived  in  any 
one  of  those  counties,  or  in  another,  like  them,  remote 
in  speech  as  in  locality  from  London,  and  written  for  his 
rural  neighbors  instead  of  the  audiences  of  the  Black- 
friars  and  the  Globe,  the  music  of  his  poetry  would  have 
been  lost  in  sounds  uncouth  and  barbarous  to  the  gen- 
eral ear,  the  edge  of  his  fine  utterance  would  have  been 
turned  upon  the  stony  roughness  of  his  rustic  phraseol- 
ogy. His  language  would  have  been  a  dialect,  which 
must  needs  have  been  translated  to  be  imderstood  by 
modem  English  ears,  with  the  loss  of  that  heavy  dis- 
count which  is  always  paid  at  the  desk  of  the  broker 
in  literary  exchange.  For  us  of  after  ages,  and  so  for 
the  perpetuity  and  diffusion  of  Shakespeare's  fame,  he 
appeared  at  a  most  propitious  period  of  the  history  of 
our  race,  not  only  as  to  its  language,  but  as  to  its  polit- 
ical and  social  condition.  As  to  language,  there  was 
then  a  freedom  from  critical  and  scholastic  restraint 
which  has  never  since  existed,  united  to  a  copiousness 
of  vocabulary,  which^  except  in  the  direction  of  philos- 
ophy and  science,  has  not  been  materially  enlarged. 
The  English  language,  even  the  English  of  London, 
although  Chaucer  and  Spenser  had  used  it,  was  regarded 
then,  in  England  itself,  as  unfit  for  the  use  of  scholars ; 
English  literature  held  no  admitted  place  in  the  realm 
of  letters ;  and  the  English  people  were  of  small  con- 
sideration in  Europe.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  ot 
London  as  the  capital  of  a  great  kindred  empire,  which 
IS  in  letters,  as  well  as  in  arms  and  commerce,  one  of 
the  five  or  six  great  powers  of  civilized  Christendom. 
We  measure  its  importance  by  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
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tune-honored  literary  metropolis  of  the  great  kingdom 
and  the  great  republic  whose  tongue  it  speaks.  But  at 
the  time  of  Shakespeare^s  arrival  there,  although  that 
time  was  the  glorious  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Londou 
was  only  the  chief  city  of  the  southern  part  of  a  little 
island  which  then  contained  the  whole  English  race  — 
a  race  which  had  not  yet  taken  its  appointed  place 
among  the  nations.  Indeed,  as  a  people,  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  that  we  attained 
to  the  full  maturity  of  our  English-hood.  The  great 
civil  wars,  which  involved  ihree  generations,  though 
lasting  but  thirty  years,  and  which  ended  by  placing  the 
Tudors  on  the  throne,  were  not  only  the  expiring  throes 
of  feudalism,  they  were  the  pangs  of  a  new  birth ;  and 
that  birth  was  the  English  nation.  To  the  land  made 
more  nearly  homogeneous  by  the  upturning  and  inter- 
mingling of  its  elements  in  this  long  civil  convulsion, 
the  Reformation  came,  and  completed  the  enfranchise* 
ment  which  the  destruction  of  feudalism  had  but  partly 
accomplished.  The  English  character  did  not  com* 
pletely  attain  its  ideal  type  until  after  it  had  freed  itself 
from  the  fetters  of  feudality,  and  cast  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome.  During  the  century  which  succeeded  the  latter 
event  it  seems  to  have  been  more  purely  and  absolutely, 
and  at  the  same  time  unconsciously  and  generously, 
English  than  the  influences  of  party  politics,  the  entan- 
gling interests  of  an  extended  empire,  and  the  artificial 
■ustaining  of  a  dead  form  of  society  have  permitted  it 
to  be  since  that  period.  Then,  from  this  people,  thus 
interfused,  thus  tried  and  purified,  thus  invigorated  by 
repose,  in  the  first  flush  and  strength  of  its  perfected 
and  awakened  nature,  there  sprang  an  array  of  men  glo- 
rious in  arts  and  arms,  in  learning  and  in  literature,  in 
commerce  and  in  statesmanship.  It  was  this  period, 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  princess  whose  reign 
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filled  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  which  extended  from 
about  1575  to  1625,  which  produced  the  men  who 
changed  the  position  of  the  English  people  before  the 
world ;  and  diief  among  them,  though  not  then  reck- 
oned of  them,  was  William  Shakespeare. 

Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  die 
Shakespeare's  own  race  acknowledge,  with  one  consent, 
that  the  rustic-bred  playwright  was  the  greatest  of  poets 
and  one  of  the  wisest,  if  not  the  ^Wisest,  of  men.  It 
took  us  two  hundred  years  to  bring  ourselves  with  una- 
nimity to  the  simple  acceptance  of  that  miracle.  We 
literally  brought  ourselves  to  it ;  for  the  professed  schol- 
ars and  critics  rather  hindered  than  helped  our  progress 
to  that  large  appreciation  in  which  they  were  ever  behind 
the  people.  In  fact,  Shakespeare's  supreme  popularity 
dates  from  his  own  day ;  and  in  this  respect  it  was  not 
exceptional,  but  conformed  to  a  rule  which  is  almost 
universal.  The  judgment  of  posterity  may  reverse,  or 
it  may  confirm,  enhance,  and  diffuse,  the  approval  of 
contemporaries ;  but  in  literature  the  man  who  fails  to 
please  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself  has  failed 
forever.  We  have  contemporary  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  Shakespeare's  plays  were  regarded  by  the  public  of 
his  own  day  as  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  all  his 
rivals;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  remarkable 
appreciation  of  them  which  was  printed  in  the  book- 
seller's Address  to  the  Header  of  Troiltu  and  Cresaida 
in  1609  — that  "  they  serve  for  the  most  common  com- 
mentaries of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives "  —  has  beea 
more  than  decorated  and  illustrated,  amplified  and  weak- 
ened, by  all  subsequent  criticism.  It  was  the  demand 
of  succeeding  generations  for  these  dramas,  the  delight  in 
them  which  was  constantly  felt  and  expressed,  broaden- 
ing, deepening,  strengthening  steadily  year  by  year,  and 
tibe  moral  and  intellectual  influence  which  they  exerted, 
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whicb  compelled  the  critics  to  undertake  to  account  for 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  literature.  The  lit- 
erary history  of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  first 
sixteen  years  of  which  Shakespeare  was  alive,  shows  a 
demand  for  his  plays  hy  the  reading  puhlic  unapproached 
in  the  case  of  any  other  author.  The  fondness  grew. 
It  included  all  classes  of  readers,  from  the  most  thought- 
ful to  those  who  merely  sought  in  books  a  momentary 
pastime.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
demand  of  the  pubUc  for  Shakespeare's  plays  was  at 
least  fourfold  greater  than  that  for  any  other  book,  not- 
withstanding the  great  number  already  issued  firom  the 
press,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  most  admired  and 
elegant  writer  of  the  early  part  of  that  period  had  de- 
voted his  best  powers  to  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the 
works  of  our  great  epic  poet,  while  he  hardly  mentions 
those  of  the  greater  dramatist.  Yet  the  literary  men  of 
his  own  day  who  praise  Shakespeare,  almost  without 
exception,  leave  his  plays  unnoticed,  and  limit  their 
eulogy  to  his  Venus  and  Adonis  and  his  Lucrece ;  and 
the  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yielding,  person- 
ally, as  we  can  see,  to  the  spell  of  his  genius,  were  yet 
reluctant,  doubtful,  and  troubled  with  many  scruples 
when  they  came  to  account  for  all  the  admiration  of 
which  they  themselves  and  their  labors  were  living  wit- 
nesses. True,  one  of  them,  himself  a  poet.  Pope,  passed 
in  happy  phrase  one  of  the  most  penetrative  judgments 
that  has  been  uttered  upon  him  when  he  said,  *'  The 
poetry  of  Shakespeare  is  inspiration  indeed.  He  is  not 
so  much  an  imitator,  as  an  instrument,  of  Nature ;  and 
it  is  not  so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  for  her  as  that  she 
speaks  through  him."  But  he,  like  all  his  contempora- 
ries and  immediate  successors,  thought  it  necessary  to 
pndse  and  blame  with  alternate  breath,  and  to  point  out 
deformities,  manifold  and  monstrous,  in  this  bewitching, 
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but  imtatored  and  half  savage  child  of  nature.  Yet,  at 
thb  very  time,  the  intelligent  love  of  Shakespeare  was 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  English  breast  that  his  words 
and  thoughts  pierced,  like  multitudinous  fibres,  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  people ;  and  while  these  men,  and  their 
little  rhymes,  and  their  bulbous  sentences  might  have 
lived  or  perished  and  no  harm  been  done,  and  little  no- 
tice taken,  he  could  not  have  been  displaced  without  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  whole  English  nature,  and  a  destruction 
of  no  small  part  of  the  phraseology  of  common  life.  This 
being  true  as  to  the  relative  position  of  our  own  critics  to 
our  own  spontaneous  appreciation  of  Shakespeare,  still 
more  is  it  true  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  foreign  crit- 
ics to  that  appreciation.  Some  people,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  have  more  than  half  admitted  that  the 
German  critics  taught  us  to  understand  our  own  poet. 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  this  of  the  English  race  in 
Europe ;  I  know  that  it  is  not  true  of  that  part  of  it  in 
America.  Here,  at  least,  there  is,  and  always  has  been, 
a  class  of  people  so  large  and  so  diffused  through  soci- 
ety that  it  cannot  be  rightly  called  a  class,  who  do  not 
know  that  there  are  German  critics,  who  have  little  ac- 
quaintance with  any  criticism,  to  whom  Schlegel  is  unre- 
yealed,  and  Coleridge  is  but  a  name,  and  who  yet  read, 
and  understand,  and  love,  and  delight  in  Shakespeare, 
and  who  would  quietly  smile  at  the  notion  that  "  at  last" 
we  understand  Shakespeare  because  some  learned  people 
have  said  very  profound  sayings  about  his  revelations  of 
the  *'  inner  life."  We  must  be  careful  not  to  confound 
perception  with  expression,  or  comprehension  with  power 
of  analysis.  Newton  saw  no  better,  rejoiced  no  more  in 
the  beauty  of  color,  than  other  people  because  he  ana- 
lysed tiie  sunbeam.  The  ignorant  monk,  who  would 
have  burned  him  as  a  sorcerer,  Uluminated  missals  with 
aa  intuitive  mastery  of  the  harmonies  of  the  prism,  which 
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he  could_jiot  have  attained  by  all  his  experiments,  or 
explained  by  all  his  theories.  Shakespeare  himself,  who 
seems  to  have  seen  and  understood  all  mental  relations 
and  conditions,  saw  this,  and,  as  if  with  an  eye  of  fevor 
upon  the  millions  who  would  read  him  with  simple  pleas- 
ure, made  Birone  saj  of  the  astronomers,  — 

'*  These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven*s  lights, 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 

Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are.** 

That  which  first  distinguished  Shakespeare  firom  the 
little  throng  of  (kamatists  among  whom,  and  with  some 
of  whom,  he  first  labored,  was  the  character  of  his 
thought,  and  the  language  in  which  he  clothed  it — in 
a  word,  his  style.  It  is  that  which  first  strikes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  of  the  present  day  when  he  takes  up 
Shakespeare's  works.  It  is  that  by  which  we  are  ena- 
bled to  distinguish  his  writing  froni  that  of  other  dram- 
atists in  the  same  play,  as  in  the  First  and  Second  Parts 
of  King  Henry  the  Sixths  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew^ 
and  Perides,  The  distinction  can  be  made  with  a  very 
great  degree  of  certainty  by  any  one  qualified  by  nat- 
ural gifts  and  practice  for  such  investigations,  even  with 
regard  to  Shakespeare*s  earliest  writing.  It  is  not  tliat 
Shakespeare  is  all  fine  gold,  and  others  are  all  dross ; 
but  when  we  know  that  of  several  mines  one  produces 
gold,  another  silver,  and  another  lead,  and  when  we  find 
gold  and  dross,  or  silver  and  dross,  or  lead  and  dross,  or 
gold  and  silver  and  lead  together,  we  need  not  be  in 
much  doubt  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  ownership. 

Purely  EngUsh  as  Shakespeare  was  in  what  we  may  call 
the  externals  of  his  dramatic  art,  he  was  in  no  respect 
more  so  than  in  his  style.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Italian  literature  had  begun  to  exercise 
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«  modifying  inflaence  upon  that  of  England,  and  espe- 
cially upon  EngUah  poetry.  Surrey,  Spenser,  Sidney, 
Daniel,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Drayton,  Milton, 
all  show  the  effect  of  this  influence.  In  Shakespeare's 
writings  it  does  not  appear,  except,  perhaps,  in-  his 
erotic  pastoral  poem  Venus  and  AdoniB.  His  yery  son- 
nets are  free  from  any  traces  of  Italian  spirit  or  versifi- 
cation. He  went  to  Italian  literature, — at  his  time  the 
great  mint  and  treasure-house  of  fiction, — but  it  was  only 
for  the  mere  incidents  of  a  tragedy  like  Othello,  or  a 
comedy  like  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  He  doubtless  read 
Italian  well  enough  to  master  the  works  of  the  early 
Italian  novelists;  but  although  the  literature  of  that 
language  could  not  but  have  insensibly  enlivened  his 
genius,  and  enriched  his  stores  of  thought,  it  had  no 
perceptible  effect  upon  his  mental  tone,  his  turn  of 
expression,  or  his  choice  of  imagery.  He  is  as  free 
from  the  influence  of  this  as  he  is  from  that  of  classic 
literature,  the  imitation  of  which  was  in  vogue  with  the 
regularly  educated  writers  of  his  day.  His  vocabulary, 
at  once  his  means  of  thought  and  medium  of  expression, 
is  merely  that  of  his  time,  that  which  was  used  by  his 
dramatic  contemporaries  and  by  the  translators  of  our 
Bible.  Writing  for  the  general  public,  he  used  such 
language  as  would  convey  his  meaning  to  his  auditors — 
the  common  phraseology  of  that  period.  But  what  a 
language  was  that !  In  its  capacity  for  the  varied  and 
exact  expression  of  all  moods  of  mind,  all  forms  of 
thought,  all  kinds  of  emotion,  all  the  reasoning  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics,  a  tongue  un- 
equalled by  any  other  known  to  literature  ;  a  language 
of  exhaustless  variety,  strong  without  ruggedness,  and 
flexible  without  effeminacy ;  a  manly  tongue,  yet  bend- 
ing itself  gracefully  and  lovingly  to  the  tenderest  and  the 
daintiest  needs  of  woman,  and  capable  of  giving  utter- 
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ance  to  the  most  awful  and  impressive  thoughts  in  homely 
words  that  come  from  the  lips  and  go  to  the  heart  of 
childhood  1  It  would  seem  as  if  that  language  had  heen 
preparing  itself  for  centuries  to  be  the  fit  medium  of 
utterance  for  the  world's  greatest  poet.  Hardly  more 
than  a  generation  had  passed  since  the  English  tongue 
had  reached  its  perfect  maturity,  — just  time  enough  to 
have  it  well  worked  into  the  unconscious  usage  of  the 
people,  —  when  Shakespeare  appeared,  to  lay  upon  it  a 
burden  of  thought  which  would  test  its  extremest  capa- 
bility. He  could  not  exhaust,  but  he  fully  exhibited,  aU 
the  capacities  of  the  English  tongue.  His  distinction 
was  not  in  the  words  which  he  used,  but  in  the  use  to 
which  he  put  them.  No  unimportant  condition  of  his 
supreme  mastery  over  expression  was  his  entire  freedom 
from  restraint,  it  may  almost  be  said  of  consciousness, 
in  the  choice  of  language.  He  was  no  precisian,  no 
etymologist,  no  purist.  He  was  not  purposely  writing 
literature.  The  only  criticism  that  he  feared  was  that 
of  his  audience,  which  represented  the  English  people 
of  all  grades  above  the  peasantry.  These  he  wished 
should  not  find  his  writing  incomprehensible  or  dull; 
no  more. 

If  we  except  the  translators  of  our  Bible,  Shakespeare 
wrote  the  best  English  that  has  yet  been  written ;  but 
they  who  speak  of  it  as  remarkably  pure,  that  is,  as  hav« 
ing  a  notably  small  admixture  of  Romance  words,  utter 
mere  vague,  unwarranted  encomium.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  there  were  probably  more  Romance  words 
adopted  into  our  language  than  there  had  been  before, 
or  have  been  since,  if  we  exclude  words  of  technical  or 
quasi-technical  character.  These  words  Shakespeare 
and  the  translators  of  the  Bible  used  at  need  with  un- 
conscious freedom.  The  vocabularies  both  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Shakespeare's  plays  show  forty  per  cent,  of  Ro* 
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manca  or  Latin  words»  which,  with  the  exception  just 
named,  is  probably  a  larger  proportion  than  is  now  nsed 
by  our  best  writers,  certainly  larger  than  is  heard  from 
those  who  speak  their  mother  tongue  with  spontaneous 
idiomatic  correctness.*  So  many  Latin  words  having 
been  adopted  into  the  English  language  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan era,  and  English  having  been,  up  to  that  period, 
almost  excluded  from  literature,  the  Latin  element  then 
retained  much  of  its  native  character ;  to  which  fact  is 
due,  in  some  measure,  Shakespeare* s  use  of  words  of 
Itfatin  origin  in  their  radical  signification.  But  although 
he  does  this  much  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  the  result  of  no  yielding  to 
the  constraints  of  scholarship.  In  brief,  words  were  his 
slaves,  not  he  theirs ;  and  if  one  could  serve  his  pur- 
pose better  than  another,  he  did  not  stop  to  ask  the 
birthplace  or  to  trace  the  lineage  of  his  servant.  He  will 
compose  verse  after  verse  almost  wholly  of  Anglo-Saxon 
monosyllables;  and  this  equally  in  passages  descrip- 
tive, dramatic,  and  lyric  in  character,  and  of  the  utmost 
dissimilarity  of  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will 
make  two  Latin  words  fill  an  entire  verse,  except,  per- 
haps, one  or  two  syllables.  Again,  Shakespeare  mingles 
words  of  native  and  of  foreign  origin  which  are  syno- 
nymes  so  closely  as  to  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  ple- 
onasm —  a  charge  which  can  for  like  reason  be  brought 
against  the  noble  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
is  thus  manifest  that  Shakespeare  was  secure  and  thought* 
less  in  his  use  of  words,  except  as  to  their  power  to  serve 
his  present  purpose.  So  that  there  can  be  no  more 
fiitile  objection  to  a  reading  in  his  plays  than  that  the 
doubtful  word  occurs  in  no  other  passage  of  his  writing. 
For  if  he  had  occasion  to  use  a  word  but  once,  or,  for 

•  See  htdtwru  mi  Or  AyficA  haangwag*^  bjr  Um  non.  G«ori«  P.  Marsh,  LL.  D« 
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that  matter,  to  make  it  for  hia  single  need,  he  would 
have  used  or  m  ide  it  without  hesitation.  Yet  his  intu- 
itive knowledge  of  the  peculiar  value  of  words  of  vari- 
ous derivation  is  continuously  manifest.  That  he  was 
keenly  sensible  of  the  ludicrous  effect  of  long  Latin 
words  in  certain  situations  is  manifest,  not  only  from  such 
instances  as  Costard^s  conclusion  that  •remuneration* 
is  "  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthings,'*  and  Bardolph^t 
definition  of  *  accommodated,'  "  That  is,  when  a  man  is, 
as  they  say,  accommodated ;  or  when  a  man  is  —  being 
—  whereby  —  he  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated, 
which  is  an  excellent  thing,"  but  from  such  usage  as 
that  in  Sir  Toby  BdcKs  rejoinder  to  3faria*8  remon- 
strance against  his  roistering  behavior,  **  Tilly  vally,  am 
I  not  consanguineous  ? "  where  the  use  of  the  Latin 
word  and  the  abstract  idea  has  a  humor  which  would 
have  been  lost  had  he  said,  "  Am  I  not  her  kinsman  ?  " 
Shakespeare's  freedom  in  the  use  of  words  was  but  a 
part  of  that  conscious  irresponsibility  to  critical  rule 
which  had  such  an  important  influence  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  his  whole  dramatic  style.  To  the  working 
of  his  genius  under  this  entire  unconsciousness  of  re- 
straint we  owe  the  grandest  and  the  most  delicate  beau- 
ties of  his  poetry,  his  most  poignant  expressions  of  emo- 
tion, and  his  richest  and  subtlest  passages  of  humor. 
For  the  superiority  of  his  work  is  just  in  proportion  to 
his  irresponsibility  to  literary  criticism.  His  poems,  the 
least  excellent  of  his  writings,  were  written  for  the  lit- 
erary world ;  and  it  is  upon  them  that  his  contempora- 
ries, in  passing  literary  judgment,  found  his  reputation. 
His  sonnets,  which  occupy  a  middle  place,  were  wTitten 
for  himself  or  for  his  private  friends,  and  were  obtained 
for  publication  in  some  indirect  way.  His  plays  were 
mere  entertainments  for  the  general  public,  written  not 
to  be  read,  but  spoken ;  written  as  business,  just  at 
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Rogers  wrote  money  circulars,  or  as  Bryant  writes  lead- 
ing articles.  This  freedom  was  suited  to  the  unparal- 
leled richness  and  spontaneousness  of  his  thought,  of 
which  it  was»  in  fact,  partly  the  result,  and  itself  partly 
the  condition.  Ben  Jonson  had  these  traits  of  his 
friend's  genius  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  that  passage 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  he  "  had  an  excellent  phantasy, 
brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed 
with  that  facility  that  it  was  sometimes  necessary  he 
should  be  stopped.  Sufflaminandus  erat^  as  Augustus 
said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power; 
would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too."  We,  with  our 
dictionaries,  and  our  books  of  synonymes,  our  thesau- 
ruses  of  words  and  phrases,  to  facilitate  literary  compo- 
sition, our  Blairs  and  our  Kameses,  may  think,  some  of 
us,  that  we  have  smoothed  the  road  to  literary  distinc- 
tion, when  we  have  but  cumbered  our  movement  and 
distracted  our  attention.  After  all,  the  secret  of  the  art 
of  writing  is  to  have  somewhat  to  say,  and  to  say  just 
that  and  no  other.  We  think  in  words,  and  when  we 
lack  fit  words  we  lack  fit  thoughts.  When  we  strive  to 
write  finely  for  the  sake  of  doing  so,  we  become  bom- 
bastic or  inane.  Oldisworth,  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Poeta^  says  of  Edmund  Neale,  (known 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Smith,)  who  had  a  great 
reputation  in  his  own  day,  "  Writing  with  ease  what 
could  easily  be  written  moved  his  indignation.  When 
he  was  writing  upon  a  subject  he  would  seriously  con- 
sider what  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace,  if 
alive,  woidd  say  upon  that  occasion,  which  whetted  him 
to  exceed  himself  as  well  as  others."  Which,  I  take  it, 
is  one  principal  reason  why,  although  the  world  yet 
hears  something  of  Demosthenes,  of  Homer,  of  Virgil, 
and  of  Horace,  it  has  long  ceased  to  hear  any  thing  of 
Neale.     It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Shake- 
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speare,  in  the  composition  of  his  plays,  was  guided  by 
no  written  law  because  in  his  day,  in  England,  no  lit- 
erary law  had  yet  been  written.  In  The  Oarden  of 
Eloquence^  by  Henry  Peacham,  published  in  1577,  there 
are  forms  and  figures  of  speech  described,  and  classified, 
and  named  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  more, 
with  apt  rules  to  use  them  withal.  But  not  seeking  to 
square  his  work  by  these  rules,  Shakespeare  wrote  in 
his  marvellous  fashion,  because,  if  he  wrote  at  all,  it  wa« 
just  as  easy  for  hira  to  write  in  that  way  as  in  any  other. 
When  Lear  says,  — 

'*  Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow ; 
Thy  element's  below,"  — 

the  critics  of  the  last  century,  walking  through  the 
clipped  verdure  and  formal  alleys  of  the  Garden  of  Elo- 
quence, point  out,  with  dignified  complacency,  that 
''here  is  a  most  remarkable  prosopopoeia."  So  there 
is,  if  they  must  have  it  so.  But  it  comes  from  Shake- 
speare*s  pen  as  a  matter  of  course ;  as  if  no  other  thought, 
no  other  words,  could  have  occurred  to  him  on  that  occa- 
sion. And  what  cared  he  what  Homer  or  what  Virgil 
would  have  said  ?  But  it  is  always  thus  with  him.  Un- 
like other  great  writers,  he  does  not  seem  to  scatter  his 
riches  with  a  lavish  hand ;  they  drop  firom  him  like  fat- 
ness firom  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  as  if  with  the  intel- 
lectual riches  of  a  god  he  had  a  godlike  serenity  in  their 
possession  and  their  bestowal. 

Notwithstanding  Shakespeare's  copiousness  of  thought 
and  affluence  of  imagery,  no  remark  upon  his  style  could 
be  more  erroneous  than  that  so  often  made  by  his  crit- 
ics, that  he  does  not  repeat  himself.  It  has  even  been 
attempted  to  regulate  his  text  upon  this  assumption. 
But  Shakespeare  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  either  hit 
own  thoughts  or  words,  or,  for  that  matter,  those  of 
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other  writers,  when  to  do  so  served  his  present  pur* 
pose.     Examples  are  scattered  all  through  his  plays. 

In  no  respect  was  Shakespeare's  art  classical.  He 
was  essentiallj  a  Goth,  and  his  style  corresponded  en- 
tirely to  the  character  of  his  mind.  English  is  a  Gothic 
langaage ;  yet  there  can  be  classical  English,  as  we  have 
been  shown  by  Addisqn  and  Goldsmith.  In  the  former 
of  these  eminent  writers  we  find  the  perfection  of  ease, 
clearness,  harmony,  and  dignity.  So  we  do  in  Shake- 
speare, except  that  some  passages,  from  compression  of 
many  thoughts,  from  neglect  of  elaboration,  and  some 
times  from  corruption,  lack  clearness.  But  it  is  not  thus 
that  Shakespeare's  style  is  to  be  defined.  It  is  not  to 
be  defined  at  all:  it  is  a  mystery.  Addison's  sound 
sense,  the  eminently  graceful  character  of  his  mind,  and 
his  lambent  humor,  were  individual  qualities  which 
marked  his  thought;  but  as  to  his  style,  it  can  be 
easily  analyzed ;  its  elements  can  be  detected,  and  their 
proportions  declared.  But  you  cannot  take  certain 
qualities  of  style  and  combine  them  in  certain  propor- 
tions, and  by  certain  rules,  and  make  your  Shakespeare's 
mixture.  A  nameless  something  —  not  grace,  not  har- 
mony, not  strength  —  which  yet  mingles  with  them  all 
in  Shakespeare,  would  be  lacking.  Addison's  perfect 
style  has  been  perfectly  imitated.  There  have  been  men, 
there  might  be  many  men,  who  could  produce  not  what 
would  properly  be  called  an  imitation  of  it,  but  the 
thing  itself.  But  the  man  has  never  yet  written,  except 
Shakespeare,  who  could  produce  ten  lines  having  that 
quality,  which,  for  lack  of  other  name,  we  call  Shake- 
spearian. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  in  this  nameless  cheu'm  and 

happy  i(hdacity  that  Shakespeare   differs  from    those 

vrriters  of  our  language  whose  style  may  be  regarded  aa 

models  of  correctness.     He  is  often  undeniably  incorrect, 

▼OL.  I.  n 
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in  consequence,  pardy,  of  the  syntactical  usage  of  his 
day,  which,  upon  minor  points,  had  not  yet  attained  a 
complete  logical  conformity  to  the  very  principles  then 
recognized,  and  partly  of  his  own  neglect  to  revise  care- 
fully that  which  he  wrote  so  fluently.  His  occasional 
errors  which  are  not  of  the  former  kind  appear  only  in 
his  plays ;  they  are  not  foxmd  in  the  poems,  which  he 
wrote  for  perusal. 

There  is,  however,  a  vagueness  in  some  passages  of 
Shakespeare's  poetry  which  is  intentional,  and  which  is 
a  result  of  the  highest  art — a  vagueness  which  magni- 
fies an  image,  generally  of  terror,  which  would  be  belit- 
tled by  being  drawn  with  sharper  outline.  This  is  a 
trait  of  Gothic  art,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakespeare, 
or  indeed  to  poetry,  for  it  finds  its  place  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Schiller  has  been  much  praised,  and  somewhat 
over-praised,  for  his  use  of  the  indefinite  neuter  pronoun 
*  it,'  in  his  ballad  The  Diver^  to  indicate  the  fabled  pol- 
ypus, which,  however,  he  immediately  describes.*  But 
Shakespeare,  who  seems  to  have  been  beforehand  with 
most  modern  poets  in  all  their  happiest  devices,  had  in 
this  effect  anticipated  and  surpassed  Schiller,  and  had 
availed  himself  of  our  indefinite  dread  of  unknown  hor- 
rors in  the  recesses  of  the  sea,  not  only,  like  Schiller,  to 
leave  upon  the  mind  a  vague  image  of  the  unknown 
creature  itself,  but  to*  heighten  our  dread  of,  and  aver- 
sion to,  unnatural  crime.  How  indefinite  the  compar- 
ison when  Lear  exclaims,  — 

*'  Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 
More  hideous  when  thou  show*st  thee  in  a  child 
Than  the  sea-monster ! " 

What  is  ike  sea-monster  ?    Yet  how  much  "more  of 

*  <*It  nw — a  hnadred-armed  crafttare— its  prey." 

air  E.  Bulwer  Lytton'9  TVoiwIaKMi. 
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hoirar  is  suggested  by  that  definite  indefinity  than  if  the 
comparison  had  been  in  terms  to  a  crocodile  or  a  kraken ! 
And  in  other  modes,  and  for  other  reasons  than  the 
strengthening  of  an  image,  Shakespeare  is  sometimes 
▼ague,  and,  in  expressing  abstract  thought  or  sin^ple 
emotion,  seems  purposely  indefinite.  He  is  aided  in 
his  effect  of  this  kind  by  a  singular  felicity  in  framing 
{^irases  which  conrey  ideas  by  mere  suggestion,  and 
which  at  once  fill  mind  and  ear  with  a  satisfaction  the 
reason  for  which  escapes  dose  analysis. 

Akin  to  this  power  in  Shakespeare  is  that  of  pushing 
hyperbole  to  the  verge  of  absurdity;  of  mingling  het- 
erogeneous metaphors  and  similes,  which,  coldly  exam- 
ined, seem  discordant ;  in  short,  of  apparently  setting  at 
nought  all  rules  of  rhetoric,  without  paying  the  penalty 
by  the  critics  in  such  case  made  and  provided.  There 
is  in  a  play,  which,  though  not  the  greatest  production 
of  Shakespeare's  genius,  displays  more  completely  than 
any  other  all  the  qualities  of  his  style,  —  The  Second 
Pari  of  Henrif  the  Fourthy  —  a  passage,  which,  in  its 
resistless  sweep  and  majestic  imagery,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  of  his  writing,  and  which  is  an  extreme 
example  at  once  of  the  vagueness,  the  mingling  of  met- 
aphor, and  the  extravagance  with  which  he  could  dare 
to  write,  and  splendidly  succeed.  Narthumberlandj  ^^ 
after  several  speeches,  during  which  he,  with  rapidly 
rising  emotion,  is  led  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  his 
son  Bottpuf^e  death,  —  enraged  with  grief,  thus  closes 
his  outbreak  of  wruth  and  sorrow :  ^- 

**  Now  bind  my  brows  with  bon,  and  approach 
The  ragged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring 
To  frown  upon  the  enraged  Northumberland. 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth :  now  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd ;  let  order  die : 
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And  let  tihis  world  no  longer  be  a  8tage» 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain 
Beign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead !  '* 

IIow  big  this  is  with  strong  emotion!  how  turbulent 
with  grand  and  multitudinous  impersonation !  The  very 
abstract  subjects  are  all  endowed  with  life  and  passion. 
Yet  no  clear  images  are  left  upon  the  mind ;  the  attrib- 
uted actions  are,  in  themselves,  preposterous,  impossi- 
ble ;  and  the  imprecation  of  the  end  of  all  things,  upon 
occasion  of  the  death  of  one  man  in  battle,  shows,  by 
attaining  it,  that  there  can  be  a  limit  even  to  extrav- 
agance. But  what  reader,  except  a  rhetorician  of  the 
last  century,  ever  attempted  to  form  an  image  of  a  per- 
sonified heaven  kissing  a  personified  earth  !  How  great 
a  loss  would  be  the  knowledge  of  what  the  wild  flood  is 
which  nature  keeps  confined  I  Who  ever  supposed  that 
Shakespeare  meant  that  a  stage  could  strictly  be  said 
to  feed  any  thing,  much  more  feed  contention!  The 
truth  is,  that  in  such  passages  as  that  in  question,  when 
they  are  the  work  of  a  hand  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
reader  with  the  writer,  the  mind  does  not  take  the  per- 
sonifying words  in  their  strict  sense.  That  sense,  as  in 
the  phrases  *'  let  heaven  kiss  earth,"  "  let  order  die,"  "  to 
feed  contention,"  is  only  suggested,  and  gives  a  certain 
color  and  intensity  to  expression.  And,  in  Northumber- 
land's speech,  the  quick  opposing  changes  of  impersona- 
tion perturb  the  passage  with  a  stir  of  words  and  dash 
of  thought  which  corresponds  to,  and  portrays  the  strong, 
deep  agitation  of,  the  speaker's  soul. 

Shakespeare  mixes  not  only  metaphors,  but  metaphors 
and  plain  language.     He  unites  even  the  material  and 
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the  spiritoal ;  and  yet  Iiis  image  loses  neither  strength 
nor  beauty  because  its  head  is  of  gold  and  its  feet  of 
day.    When  Hamht  says, 

"  and  bless'd  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgpment  are  so  well  commingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  play  what  stop  she  please," 

what  a  union  of  weight  and  edge  is  given  to  the  passage 
by  the  welding  of  the  physical  idea  of  blood  with  the 
moral  idea  of  judgment !  Yet  the  rhetoricians  have  for- 
bidden the  banns  of  such  unions.  But  the  period  as  a 
whole,  no  less  than  the  first  member  of  it,  is  obnoxious 
to  their  denunciation,  for  the  last  half  is  as  apparently 
incongruous  with  the  first  as  the  elements  of  the  first 
are  with  each  other.  How  can  the  commingling  of  blood 
and  judgment  make  a  pipe  ?  But  Shakespeare  did  not 
write  for  men  who  read  after  this  mole-eyed  fashion. 
Nor  did  he  here  mean  that  blood  and  judgment  made  a 
pipe.  The  blood  and  judgment  make  the  man,  and  the 
man  is  then  compared  to  a  pipe  in  the  hands  of  Fortune. 
This  is  not  discovered  by  an  analysis,  however  rapid,  but 
apprehended  at  once  by  the  understanding  of  every 
reader  who  can  and  does  admit  the  entrance  of  more 
than  one  idea  into  his  mind  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the 
faculty  of  combining  the  expression  of  an  impressive 
truth,  or  of  a  genuine  human  feeling,  with  fancies  which 
by  themselves  would  seem  extravagant,  that  gives  Shake- 
speare's style  its  peculiar  and  never-failing  charm ;  a 
faculty  which,  in  its  action,  transcends  all  law  except 
that  of  its  own  being.  He  has,  in  the  height  of  his 
h3rperbole,  and  even  in  the  occasional  inflation  of  his 
imagery,  a  keeping  which  makes  his  expressions  seem 
those  of  simple,  though  elevated,  nature.  He  possesses 
alMK  in  its  highest  manifestation,  the  correlative  power 
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of  ^Ting,  by  tlie  reflected  light  of  his  intellect,  beauty 
to  that  which  is  in  i)»elf  repulsive.  Not  only  passion, 
guilt,  and  woe,  but  even  inhumanity  and  baseness,  are 
presented  to  us  so  tempered  and  elevated  through  the 
medium  of  his  genius  that  we  are  not  wounded  or  re- 
pelled by  the  picture,  while  we  mourn  over,  or  con- 
demn, or  even  loathe  that  which  it  represents.  We 
may  say  of  his  genius  as  Laertes  says  of  the  crazed 
Ophelia^  — 

**  Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself^ 
She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness.** 

Thus  Shakespeare  furnishes  us  with  the  very  language 
in  which  we  can  pass  critical  judgment  upon  himself;  so 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  best  and  completest  expression 
of  his  genius  could  be  culled  from  the  works  which  that 
genius  has  produced. 

Shakespeare,  from  the  height  to  which  he  soars,  can 
overlook  and  disregard  that  which  a&onts  lowlier  eyes ; 
or,  by  the  universal  solvent  of  his  genius,  he  can  compel 
the  union  of  elements  whose  natural  repugnance  resists 
less  potent  alchemy.  Yet,  with  no  material  detriment  to 
his  fame,  it  may  be  admitted  that  precisians  and  purists, 
and  all  who  admire  — as  Samson  fought— only  when 
the  law  is  on  their  side,  can  find  a  true  bill  of  extrav- 
agance against  him.  For  what  was  justly  said  of  Plato, 
that  **  if  he  had  not  erred  he  would  have  done  less,*'  is 
quite  as  applicable  to  the  great  dramatic  poet  as  to  the 
great  philosopher ;  and  the  allowance  may  be  more  rea- 
sonably made  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare.  If  we  will 
have  high-sounding  poetry  we  most  risk  an  occasional 
flight  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  Genius  has  pro- 
duced some  bombast  which  is  really  grand,  and  some 
tinsel  that  will  shine  forever. 

Much  more  objectionable  than  such  extravagance  as 
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tihat  into  which  Shakespeare  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
fell,  are  the  opposite  faults  of  style,  an  elahoration  of  nice 
conceit,  and  a  proneness  to  verbal  quibbling,  into  which 
he  was  led  by  a  conformity  to  the  taste  of  his  period. 
These  trivial  blemishes,  easily  discernible,  were  just  of  the 
kind  to  bring  down  the  censure  of  the  last  century's  critics, 
who  were  never  tired  of  pecking  at  Shakespeare  for  the 
readiness  with  which  he  sprang  at  an  opportunity  for  a 
pan ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  fine  passages 
of  his  poetry  are  less  purely  beautiful  than  they  would 
have  been  were  they  not  spotted  with  this  labored  use 
of  words  in  a  double  sense.  Of  the  kindred  fault,  which 
did  not  take  the  form  of  an  absolute  pun,  but  which 
is  hardly  less  offensive,  the  Lucrece  furnishes  the  follow 
ing  perfect  specimen :  -— 

**  Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  which  thence  her  soul  unsheath*d.*' 

Conceits  like  this,  which  abound  in  all  departments  of  the 
literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  are  mere  labored,  verbal 
antitheses  c(»rresponding  to  parallel  antitheses  of  thought 
The  humorous  side  of  this  conceit  in  style  is  a  pun,  in 
which  there  is  correspondence  of  words,  but  incongruity 
of  thought.  The  development  of  taste  has  taught  us  that 
in  serious  writing  these  antitheses  are  impertinent ;  but 
the  pleasing  surprise  of  a  certain  lack  of  pertinence, 
which  yet  seems  pertinent,  forms  no  small  ingredient  in 
our  enjoyment  of  wit  Of  this  kind  of  wit,  no  less  than 
of  that  subtler  comic  quality  which  we  call  humor,  Shake- 
speare has  shown  himself  in  Folate^  the  matehless  mas- 
ter. And  thus  we  find  his  most  objectionable  and  most 
noticeable  fault  nearly  related  to  one  of  his  most  ex- 
quisite and  charming  graces.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  while  he  conformed  to  the  fashion  of  his  day  in  this 
matter  of  conceits  and  quibbles,  he  saw  how  petty  and 
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usurious  it  was,  and  visited  it  with  open  condemnatioD. 
In  Twelfth  Nightj  after  making  the  Glovm  quibble  for 
three  speeches,  to  Viola*8  bewilderment,  upon  two  words, 
he  makes  the  same  character  exclaim,  '*  To  see  this  age  i 
A  sentence  is  but  a  chereril  glove  to  a  good  wit.  How 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward ! ''  To 
which  Viola  replies,  "  Nay,  that's  certain :  they  that 
dally  nicely  with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wan- 
ton." This  is  one  of  the  very  few  passages  in  his  plays 
which  may  safely  be  accepted  as  a  mere  expression  of 
his  own  opinions. 

But  the  fashion  of  his  day,  at  Shakespeare's  conform- 
ity to  which  we  must  chiefly  rejoice,  was  that  of  using 
blank  verse  instead  of  rhyme  in  dramatic  composition. 
His  choice,  doubtless,  went  with  his  conformity;  but 
that  he  yielded  in  this  respect  to  fashion  is  plain  from 
the  facts  that  his  earlier  plays  abound  in  rhymed  pas- 
sages, —  a  great  part  of  one  of  them.  The  Comedy  of 
Errorsy  being  in  couplets  or  alternate  rhymes,  and  that 
he  used  blank  verse  only  in  his  plays.  Blank  verse  had 
been  slowly  growing  in  favor  with  our  English  poets  ever 
since  Surrey  used  it  for  his  translation  of  the  fourth  book 
of  the  ^neid,  forty  years  before  Shakespeare  entered 
upon  his  career.  At  the  latter  period  it  was  coming 
uito  vogue  upon  the  stage,  and  Shakespeare,  who  in  all 
that  he  wrote  to  set  forth  as  poetry  chose  rhyme,  soon 
became,  in  his  dramas,  the  greatest  master  of  English 
heroic  measure.  Not  much  can  be  said,  and  if  there 
could,  not  much  need  be  said,  in  an  attempt  to  appre- 
ciate Shakespeare's  genius,  of  the  beauty  of  his  versifi- 
cation. Criticism  can  do  no  more  than  record  its  various 
and  surpassing  beauty.  The  mere  structure  of  verse  is 
mechanical.  It  can  be,  it  has  been,  made  perfect  by 
rule.  Much  good  sense  has  been  written  in  lines  com- 
posed of  five  feet  of  two  syllables,  with  accent  duly 
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&po8ed  and  tastefully  and  correctly  varied,  which  axe 
unexceptionable  verses,  quite  as  perfect  as  any  that 
Shakespeare  ever  wrote.  But  they  are,  most  of  them,  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh,  while  his  delight  our  ears  forever. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  it  is  impossible  to  set  forth. 
We  can  no  more  say  why  it  is  than  we  can  say  why,  when 
one  composer  writes  a  succession  of  notes  which  follow 
each  other  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  rules  of  music, 
the  canons  of  taste,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  composition, 
we  say  with  Slyy  "  A  very  exceUent  piece  of  work :  would 
'twere  done,"  and  when  Mozart  writes,  conforming  to  no 
other  laws,  he  ravbhes  our  souls  with  melody.  The 
power  over  sound,  whether  of  words  or  musical  notes,  is 
a  personal  gift,  which,  unlike  other  personal  gifts,  such 
as  wisdom,  logical  power,  imagination,  the  mastery  of 
form,  as  in  sculptiure  and  architecture,  or  of  color,  as  in 
painting  and  decoration,  is  exercised  (within  certain  gen- 
eral limits)  purely  according  to  the  personal  fancy,  the 
spontaneous  and  intuitive  preference  of  the  possessor. 
The  poet,  in  the  sensuous  expression  of  his  verse,  is 
guided  only  by  his  own  sense  of  what  is  fit  and  beauti- 
ful. We  can  see  that  he  attains  his  purpose  by  the 
variation  of  his  pauses,  the  balance  of  his  sentences, 
and  his  choice  and  arrangement  of  words  in  regard  to 
sound.  But  why  and  how  he  does  this  we  cannot  tell ; 
nor  could  he  tell  himself.  We  can  test  one  of  Shake- 
speare's characters  by  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature ;  but 
we  have  no  laws,  except  those  before  mentioned,  which 
refer  to  the  rudiments  and  mechanism  of  the  art,  by 
which  we  can  test  the  sensuous  beauties  of  his  poetry. 
Except  in  his  songs,  he  wrote  almost  entirely  in  one 
kind  of  verse ;  and  he  wrote  that  as  he  willed ;  his  vari- 
ations of  style,  in  this  respect,  resulting  only  from  the 
greater  or  less  freedom  which  he  allowed  himself,  guided 
only  by  his  innate  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful.     He 
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had  no  literary  criticum  to  fear,  (it  cannot  be  too  constantlj 
kept  in  mind;}  and  the  saooess  of  his  plays  was  not 
with  a  public  who  read,  but  with  an  audience  who  lis- 
tened. Therefore  he  admitted  hemistichs,  defective  and 
redundant  lines,  the  alternation  of  verse  with  prose,  and 
of  rhymes  with  blank  verse;  conscious  that  so  long 
as  the  dialogue  ran  easily  and  naturally  on,  the  au- 
dience would  concern  themselves  with  the  stoiy,  the 
situations,  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  per- 
sonages, iudifferent  to  the  niceties  of  versification,  which 
indeed  only  a  reader  could  detect.  In  respect  to  the 
strict  laws  of  versification^  the  dramatic  poet  of  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  was  a  chartered  libertine.  Shakespeare 
availed  himself  of  this  freedom  to  the  full ;  and  we  can 
see  that  as  he  grew  older  he  allowed  himself  greater 
license,  the  efiect  of  which  relaxation  was  counterbal- 
anced and  modified  by  his  greater  mastery  of  the  mate- 
rial in  which  he  worked,  and  his  more  refined  percep- 
tions of  beauty.  The  plays  which  we  know  were  his 
latest  productions,  such  as  The  Winter^a  Tale^  Corio' 
Icmm,  and  Henry  ike  Eighth^  are  notably  freer,  free 
almost  to  carelessness,  when  compared  with  The  Two 
Oendwnen  of  Verona  and  Ki^ng  Richard  the  Second^ 
for  izxstance,  which  we  know  were  of  his  early  writing. 
In  some  of  the  Roman  plays,  and  in  King  Hefiiry  the 
Eighth^  he  reaches  the  point  of  almost  fafling  to  mark 
his  verse  by  any  caesural  or  final  pause  whatever ;  very 
often  allowing  the  place  of  the  last  accent  to  be  filled  by 
a  syllable,  frequently  a  monosyllabic  word,  which  cannot 
be  accented.  It  is  true  that  the  rhythm  of  all  modem 
poetry  depends  merely  upon  accent,  and  that  the  English 
language  has  among  its  happy  distinctions  that  of  con* 
taining  no  word  which  is  unfit  for  poetry.  But  the 
facility  given  by  these  traits  is  shared  in  the  first  instance 
by  all  modem  poets,  in  the  second  by  all  Engi>ih  poets. 
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Tet  of  all  English,  as  well  as  of  all  modem  poets« 
Shakespeare,  in  respect  to  his  yersificatioii  as  in  all 
other  respects,  is  the  supreme  master.  The  rhythm  of 
his  Terse  and  the  cadence  of  his  periods  are  determined 
bj  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  beauty  of  verbal  form, 
working  with  an  intuitive,  though  not  unconscious, 
power  of  adaptation  of  form  to  spirit. 

Like  in  the  irresponsibility  and  absoluteness  of  its 
operation  to  the  faculty  of  melodious  versification  is 
that  &culty  which  we  call  fancy,  touching  Shakespeare's 
exercise  of  which  somewhat  has  necessarily  been  said 
already.  Fancy  is  defined  by  Johnson  as  **  the  power 
by  which  the  mind  forms  to  itself  images  of  things,  per- 
sons, or  scenes  of  being,"  and  he  gives  imagination  as 
its  synonyme  and  first  definition ;  by  Webster,  as  ''  the 
faculty  by  which  the  mind  forms  images  or  representa- 
tions of  things  at  pleasure ;  '*  by  Worcester,  as  **  the 
faculty  of  combining  ideas ; "  and  some  metaphysicians, 
attempting  to  draw  a  distinction  between  fancy  and 
imagination,  have  attributed  to  the  former  faculty  the 
power  of  forming  images  or  representations  of  things  in 
the  mind,  to  the  latter  that  of  combining  and  modifying 
them.  If  these  definitions  were  correct  and  suf&cient, 
&ncy  could  not  be  considered  with  propriety  as  a  trait  of 
style ;  which  is  in  poet,  painter,  or  musician,  the  mode 
of  expression.  It  would  belong  to  the  substance  of  an 
author^s  work,  —  that  which  style  expresses.  But  the 
definitions  in  question,  to  which  all  others  known  to  me 
conform  without  essential  variation,  must  be  set  aside  as 
expressing  neither  the  idea  of  fancy  which  is  presented  by 
our  best  writers  of  any  age,  nor  that  which  has  determined 
the  general  use  of  the  word  among  intelligent  people. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  go  into  extended 
dissertation  upon  the  characteristic  traits  and  diiferencef 
of  &ney  and  imagination;  but  it  may  be  briefly  said 
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that  if  *  fancy  *  were  ever  correctly  used  as  a  synonyme 
of  imagination/  wMcli  is  more  than  doubtfol,  or  as 
the  name  of  a  creative,  image-forming  faculty,  that 
usage  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  that  the  needs 
of  intelligent  people  have  effected  a  distinction  between 
the  two  words,  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  has  been 
made  between  *  talent '  and  *  genius.'  Carlyle,  for  in- 
stance, is  celebrated  as  a  vmter  of  vivid  and  powerful 
imagination ;  but  no  person  -of  ordinary  discrimination 
would  speak  of  fancy  as  one  of  his  characteristic  mental 
traits.  So  the  style  of  A  MUdsummer^NigMa  Dream  is 
peculiarly  rich  and  brilliant  in  fancy ;  but  except  in  the 
personages  of  Puck  and  the  clowns,  it  is  not  distinguished 
among  Shakespeare's  plays  for  imagination,  which,  as  ez-  . 
hibited  in  his  works,  finds  its  highest  manifestation  in 
King  Lear^  Macbeth^  and  The  TemipeeU  In  brief,  im- 
agination is  that  creative  fitculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
images  of  men  and  things,  and  their  relations,  are  con- 
ceived and  brought  forth  with  seeming  reality.  It  is 
the  correlative  of  faith,  which  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  Fancy 
is  the  faculty  which  illustrates,  enriches,  and  adorns  a 
person,  a  thing,  or  a  statement  of  fact  or  truth  by  asso* 
ciation,  comparison,  and  by  attributed  function  or  action. 
Never  did  intellectual  wealth  equal  in  degree  the 
boundless  riches  of  Shakespeare's  fancy.  He  com- 
pelled all  nature  and  all  art,  all  that  God  had  revealed 
and  all  that  man  had  discovered,  to  contribute  materials 
to  enrich  his  style  —  to  enforce  his  thought ;  so  that  the 
entire  range  of  human  knowledge  must  be  laid  under 
contribution  to  illustrate  his  writings.  This  inex- 
haustible mine  of  fancy  —  furnishing  metaphor,  com- 
parison, illustration,  impersonation,  in  ceaseless  alter- 
nation, often  intermingled,  so  that  the  one  cannot 
be  severed  from  the  other,  although  the  combination  b 
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clearly  seen,  and  leaves  a  vivid  impression  upon  the 
mind — is  the  great  distinctive  intelle«taal  trait  of  Shake- 
speare's style.  In  his  use  of  simile,  imagery,  and  imper- 
sonation, he  exhibits  a  power  to  which  that  of  any  other 
poet  in  this  respect  cannot  be  compared  even  in  the 
way  of  derogation ;  for  it  is  not  only  superior  to,  but 
unlike,  that  which  we  find  in  any  other.  He  very  rarely 
institutes  a  formal  comparison,  rarely  uses  the  word 
'  like,*  which  is  so  common  with  other  poets.  Nor  does 
the  condensation  of  simile  called  metaphor,  or  the  attri- 
bution of  will  called  impersonation,  furnish  a  medium 
quite  sufficient  for  his  fancy.  He  does  not  set  off  his 
thought  and  his  image  against  each  other,  or  formally 
illustrate  one  by  the  other.  He  fuses  a  thought,  or  a 
feeling,  and  an  image  together.  They  are  not  even 
twins,  but  a  single  birth ;  thought  giving  soul  to  image, 
and  image  embodying  thought.  When  Milton,  in  a  pas- 
sage of  justly  celebrated  beauty,  would  exhibit  the  bash- 
fubiess  of  a  modest  new-made  wife,  he  makes  Adam  say, 

"  To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  mom.*' 

But  Shakespeare  makes  Posthumus  say,  that  in  like 
circumstances  Imogen  showed 

*•  A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on*t 
Might  well  have  warm*d  old  Saturn." 

In  the  epic  poet  there  are  two* ideas,  not  only  distinct, 
but  severed :  the  dramatist  presents  one,  which  suggests 
two.  Again,  Milton,  in  a  passage  yet  more  beautiful 
than  the  last  quoted  from  him,  describing  the  dawn, 
says, 

*'  Now  Morn,  her  rosy  steps  i*  th*  eastern  dime. 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl." 

This  is  nearer,  especially  in  the  rosy  steps;  but  still 
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there  b  a  seTennoe  between  mom  and  the  eastern 
clime,  between  mom  and  the  pearl.  Shakespeare, 
describing  the  same  erent,  says,  in  his  compact  way,  -— 

'*  Mom,  in  msset  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastem  hiU." 

This  is  the  production  of  no  acquired  art,  but  of  an 
inborn  fieiculty.  Shakespeare  displayed  the  fulness  of 
its  strength  in  his  earliest  plays.  Who  has  not  already 
thought  of  Romeo*s  announcement  of  the  dawn  ?  — 

Night's  candles  are  bum'd  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  top." 

But  this  is  mere  description  of  natural  phenomena; 
Shakespeare's  peculiar  power  in  this  respect  is  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  his  fancy  illustrates  thought,  action, 
and  emotion.  This  highest  exercise  of  that  faculty  ap- 
pears in  the  following  passage,  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  grandeur  of  its  imagery,  or  the  felicity 
of  its  illustration.  Queen  Margaret^  taunting  York,  after 
the  battle  of  Sandal  Castle,  with  his  disappointed  am- 
bition, says,  — 

**  Come,  make  him  stand  npon  this  mole-hill  here. 
That  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms. 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand." 

Yet  this  passage  is  from  a  speech  in  The  True  Tragedy 
^  Richard  Duke  of  Jbrk^  which  was  written  when 
hakespeare  was  but  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  an  unknown  dramatist,  working  in  company  with 
others.  He  transferred  the  speech  bodily  to  his  Third 
Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth.  It  is  of  his  writing. 
Its  mere  excellence  does  not  alone  stamp  it  as  his ;  but 
no  other  poet  has  made  such  a  use  of  imagery. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  richness  of 
Shakespeare's  style  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  variety 
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of  his  aDusions,  and  the  extended  knowledge  from  which 
he  draws  his  illustrations.  His  knowledge  of  man  and 
of  nature  was  chiefly  intuitive,  although  it  was  developed 
and  perfected  hy  observation  and  reflection.  But  so  in-' 
fimate  is  the  acquaintance  which  he  exhibits  with  cer- 
tain arts  and  occupations,  and  certain  departments  of 
learning,  that  hence  hypotheses  have  been  framed  and 
supported  by  argument,  that  he  passed  some  of  his 
early  years  in  the  professional  acquirement  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  afterward  put  so  dexterously  to  use  — -  a 
dangerous  foundation  for  such  a  supposition  in  regard  to 
any  author  of  quick  observation  and  a  lively  fancy; 
most  dangerous  with  regard  to  Shakespeare.  Johnson-s 
dictum,  that  Nature  gives  no  man  knowledge,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  too  general  in  its  terms  to  be  true  in  all  its 
bearings.  It  is  hardly  less  safe  to  limit  the  power  of 
genius  in  expressing  emotions  by  the  bounds  of  indi- 
vidual experience,  than  to  assume  that  it  cannot  describe 
actual  occurrences  which  it  has  not  witnessed,  or  places 
which  it  has  not  seen.  And  although  it  is  clear  that 
genius  cannot  Ornish  its  possessor  with  knowledge  of 
facts,  or  with  technical  knowledge,  men  whose  faculties 
do  not  rise  to  the  plane  of  genius  may,  by  powers  of 
keen  observation,  quick  perception,  retentive  memory, 
and  ready  combination,  acquire,  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  life,  without  special  study,  a  technical  knowl- 
edge which  up  to  a  certain  point  shall  be  real,  and,  dex- 
terously deployed,  seem  thorough.  It  is  not  derogatory 
to  Shakespeare's  genius,  but  rather  the  reverse,  to  believe 
that  in  his  works  much  of  what  appears  to  be  the  fruit 
of  a  special  knowledge  was  acquired  in  this  manner. 
Of  aU  men  known  to  the  history  of  literature,  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  most  subtle  and  sensitive  intellectual 
apprehension.  What  he  casually  heard,  and  what  he 
saw  by  side  glances,  he  seems  to  have  understood  by  in* 
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tuition,  and  to  have  made  thenceforth  a  part  of  his  intel- 
lectual resources.  As  to  book  knowledge,  it  is  certain 
that,  although  he  was  not  what  scholars  call  a  scholar,  he 
had  as  much  learning  as  he  had  occasion  to  use,  or  even 
more.  His  plays  and  poems  teem  with  evidence  that 
he  devoured  books,  and  that  he  assimilated  what  he  read 
with  marvellous  celerity  and  completeness.  Even  when 
we  can  trace  in  his  poetry  the  very  passages  of  the 
authors  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  they  reappear  from 
the  mysterious  recesses  of  his  brain,  transmuted  and  glo« 
rified.  When  we  see  what  it  was  that  he  absorbed,  and 
how  he  produced  it,  we  are  reminded  of  ArieTs  song,-^ 

"  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes ; 

Nothing  of  him,  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

His  early  plays  are  full  of  allusions  to  ancient  classic 
literature,  showing  no  great  learning  indeed,  but  a 
mind  fresh  from  academic  studies,  such  as  they  were. 
But  he  soon  discontinued  this  school-boyish  habit :  the 
fulness  of  his  brain  with  his  own  thoughts  left  no  room 
for  second-hand  lumber.  He  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  through  whatever  channel  he 
received  it,  although  he  sometimes  violated  chronology 
and  costume,  to  the  annoyance  of  some  critics  hardly 
worthy  to  have  been  his  readers.  Where,  even  in  Plu- 
tarch's pages,  are  the  aristocratic  republican  tone  and 
the  tough  muscularity  of  mind  which  characterized  the 
Romans  so  embodied  as  in  Shakespeare's  Roman  plays  ? 
Where,  even  in  Homer*s  song,  the  subtle  wisdom  of  the 
crafty  Ulysses,  the  sullen  selfishness  and  conscious  mar- 
tial might  of  broad  Achilles,  the  blundering  courage  of 
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thick-lieaded  Ajaz,  or  the  mingled  gallantry  and  foppery 
of  Paris,  so  vividly  portrayed  as  in  TroUm  and  Cressida  f 
What  matter  is  it  that  he  committed  such  an  error  in 
costome  as  to  make  Aufidins  say  to  Coriolanus,  that  he 
joyed  more  at  welcoming  him  a  Mend  and  ally  of 
CorioU,  than  when  he  first  saw  his  wedded  mistress 
bestride  his  threshold  -^  the  fact  having  been  that  the 
newly-married  wife  of  Latin  race  was  carefully  lifted 
over  the  threshold  on  her  first  entrance  to  her  husband's 
house  }  What  that  he  made  Hector  cite  Aristotle,  who 
lived  eight  hundred  years  after  the  siege  of  Troy  ?  He 
did  not  care ;  nor  did  his  hearers ;  and  why  should  we 
be  troubled  ?  Must  our  little  learning  so  cripple  our 
imagination?  Shakespeare's  genius  could  not  have 
taught  him  the  relation  which  Greek  literature  bore  to 
that  of  Rome  ;  but  he  having  acquired  that  knowledge, 
his  intuitive  perception  of  higher  relations  taught  him 
what  function  the  Greek  language  would  perform  for  an 
accomplished  Roman  orator,  statesman,  and  philosopher, 
and  his  dramatic  imagination  of  the  scene,  when  Csesar 
fell  into  a  fit  after  having  refused  the  crown,  showed  him 
Cicero  speaking  Greek,  so  that  "  those  that  understood 
him  smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads." 
But  when,  in  Henry  the  Fifths  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
makes  his  comparison  of  government  to  the  subordina- 
tion and  harmony  of  parts  in  music,  — 

"  For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concert, 
Crmgreeing  in  a  fiUl  and  natural  dose 
Like  music,"  — 

it  is  more  than  superfluous  to  seek,  as  some  have  sought, 
in  Cicero  De  Eepublica  the  origin  of  this  simile ;  for 
that  book  was  lost  to  literature,  and  unknown,  except  by 
name,  untU  Angelo  Mai  discovered  it  upon  a  palimpsest 

VOL.   I.  0 
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in  the  Vatican,  and  gave  it  to  the  world  in  1 822.  Cicero 
very  probably  borrowed  the  feincy  from  Plato ;  but  it 
was  not  Shakespeare's  way  to  go  so  far  for  that  which 
lay  near  at  hand.  Music,  and  particularly  vocal  part- 
music,  was  much  cultivated  by  our  forefiithem  in  Shake- 
speare's time ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  proficient 
in  the  art.  The  comparison  is  one  that  might  weU  occur 
to  any  thoughtful  man  who  is  also  a  musician ;  but  it  is 
not  every  such  man  who  would  use  it  with  so  much  apt* 
ness,  and  make  it  with  so  much  beauty. 

No  less  noticeable  than  this  display  of  knowledge 
more  or  less  recondite,  yet  no  less  easy  to  understand,  is 
Shakespeare's  use  in  illustration  of  natural  phenomena 
which  must  have  been  beyond  his  personal  observation. 
Of  aU  negative  facts  in  regard  to  his  life,  none  perhaps 
is  surer  than  that  he  never  was  at  sea ;  yet  in  Henry 
the  Eighth^  describing  the  outburst  of  admiration  and 
loyalty  of  the  multitude  at  sight  of  Anne  BuUen,  he 
says,  as  if  he  had  spent  his  life  on  shipboard,  -^ 
**  Such  a  noise  arose 

As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest ; 

As  loud  and  to  as  many  tunes." 

We  may  be  very  sure  that  he  made  no  special  study  of 
geology ;  certainly  he  could  have  had  no  instructor  in  a 
science  which  dates  its  birth  almost  within  the  present 
century.  Yet  in  the  following  lines  from  his  64th 
sonnet,  an  important  geological  fact  serves  him  for 
illustration :  — 

"  When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with  store,"  &c. 

Where,  and  how,  and  why,  had  Shakespeare  observed  a 
great  operation  <^  nature  like  this,  which  takes  many 
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years  to  effect  changes  ihat  are  perceptible?  Yet  we 
may  be  sure  tbat  Shakespeare  had  this  knowledge  in  no 
miraculous  way,  though  his  possession  of  it  might  be 
mysterious  to  the  many  who  di4  not  possess  it  them- 
selves. -  For  we  find  that  his  knowledge  of  that  which 
he  could  not  learn  of  his  own  soul,  which  could  teach 
him  every  thing  with  regard  to  man,  but  nothing  with 
regard  to  material  nature,  was  limited  to  what  he  had 
observed,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  hb  time,  even  in  the 
simplest  matters.  He  knew  that  Cicero  would  be  likely 
to  veil  a  sententious  comment  upon  an  important  politi- 
cal event  in  Gr^k ;  he  knew  that  the  shrouds  of  a  ship 
howled  dismally  in  a  tempest;  he  even  knew  that  a 
compensating  loss  and  gain  is  going  on  between  the 
great  waters  and  the  continents ;  but  he  did  not  know 
what  every  lad  fit  to  enter  college  now  knows,  and  what 
it  would  seem  that  any  intelligent  man,  who  considered 
the  subject,  must  have  discovered  for  himself,  that  the 
sparks  produced  by  flint  and  steel  are  minute  pieces  of 
steel  struck  off  and  heated  to  redness  by  friction.  Like 
all  his  contemporaries,  he  supposed  that  the  fire  was  in 
the  flint.  Thersites  says  that  Ajax's  wit  **  lies  as  coldly 
in  him  as  flre  in  a  flint,  which  will  not  shew  without 
knocking."  But  the  limits  of  Shakespeare^s  knowledge 
did  not  mark  the  scope  of  his  genius,  and  his  ignorance 
or  his  learning  is  of  small  account  in  estimating  the 
quality  of  his  poetry  or  the  truth'  and  interest  of  his 
dramatic  conceptions.  Would  either  of  two  passages 
from  which  lines  have  just  been  quoted  have  been  more 
impressive  if  Aufidius  had  spoken  of  his  new -married 
wife  being  lifted  over  his  threshold,  or  if  Shakespeare 
had  known  that  steel  was  burned  by  collision  with 
flint?  It  matters  little  what  naturalists  and  scholars 
think  of  the  material  which  Shakespeare  used  for  the 
illustration  of  his  thought,  and  less  whence  those  ma- 
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terials  were  derived.  Of  no  more  importance  is  it  that 
he  has  transferred  thoughts  from  forgotten  wastes  to  his 
own  blooming  pages.  What  matter  that  he  has  taken 
some  from  Lilly?  It  is  he  alone  who  makes  those 
thoughts  admired.  Those  which  he  did  not  take  the 
world  has  quite  forgotten.  The  glory  is  not  in  tlie 
doud,  but  in  the  eternal  Hght  that  falls  upon  the  fleeting 
exhalation.  Even  in  regard  to  the  special  knowledge 
which  is  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  Shakespeare's  writ- 
ings, —  that  of  the  law,  —  of  how  little  real  importance  is 
it  to  establish  the  bare  fact  that  Shakespeare  was  an  attor- 
ney's clerk  before  he  was  an  actor !  Silppose  it  proved, 
«—  what  have  we  learned  ?  Nothing  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare, but  merely  what  was  true  of  a  great  number  of 
other  young  men,  his  contemporaries.  It  has  a  naked 
material  relation  to  the  other  fact,  that  he  uses  legal 
phrases  ofrener  than  any  other  dramatist  or  poet ;  but 
with  his  plastic  power  over  those  grotesque  and  rugged 
forms  of  language,  it  has  nought  to  do  whatever.  That 
was  his  inborn  mastery.  Legal  phrases  did  nothing  for 
him ;  but  he  did  much  for  them.  Chance  cast  their  un- 
couth forms  around  him,  and  the  golden  overflow  from 
the  furnace  of  his  glowing  thought  fell  upon  them,  en- 
shielding  and  glorifying  them  forever.  The  same  for- 
tune might  have  befallen  the  lumber  of  any  other  craft ; 
it  did  befall  that  of  some  others  —  the  diflerence  being 
one  of  quantity,  and  not  of  kind.  The  certainty  that 
Shakespeare  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  would  it  even 
help  us  to  the  knowledge  of  his  life  —  of  what  he  did 
for  himself,  thought  for  himself,  how  he  joyed,  how  he 
Buffered,  what  he  was  ?  No  more  would  it  help  us  to 
understand  his  genius. 


Whatever  Shakesneare  may  have  learned,  he  did  not 
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learn  his  dramatic  art,  in  which  he  had  not  only  no  in- 
structor, but  no  model.  By  dramatic  art  is  not  here 
meant  the  principles  which  guided  him  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  plays.  In  that  he  had  teachers,  who  were 
also  his  examples.  The  form  and  the  action  of  all  his 
dramas,  whether  comedies,  histories,  or  tragedies,  were 
determined  by  laws  over  which  he  had,  or  at  least  exer- 
cised, no  control.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London 
the  English  drama  had  attained  a  recognized,  if  not  an 
established,  form,  which  was  not  an  imitation  of  an  elder 
type,  or  the  inTention  of  an  individaal,  but  an  outgrowth 
of  the  national  character.  Not  only  was  the  form  of 
plays  thus  determined,  but  the  manner  of  writing  them. 
It  was  the  settled  practice  of  the  dramatic  writers  of 
that  day,  most  of  whom  were  connected  with  one  theatre 
or  another,  either  as  actors  or  retained  play-wrights,  to 
take  plots  wherever  they  could  find  them  —  from  popular 
novels,  old  plays,  or  weU-known  passages  of  history, 
and  to  work  these  up  as  quickly  as  possible  into  an  ef- 
fective play,  which,  by  its  story  and  its  characters,  would 
interest  the  public.  Preference  was  given  to  the  plots 
of  old  plays,  or  the  stories  of  novels  which  already  had 
a  hold  upon  popular  favor.  To  all  these  usages  Shake- 
speare conformed.  It  is  worth  while  to  bring  to  mind 
these  well-established  facts  in  regard  to  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  writing,  because  it  is  the  fashion  of  some  critics 
to  regard  him  as  writing,  like  Sophocles  or  Euripides, 
to  a  listening  nation,  conscious  that  its  fame  was  partly 
involved  in  his  productions,  the  judgment  of  which  was 
worthy  of  the  grave  consideration  of  gravest  men,  and 
because  much  superfine  subtlety  and  ingenuity  have 
been  exhibited  in  tracing  his  purposes,  and  in  providing 
him  with  psychological  theories,  according  to  which  he 
gave  certain  traits  to  certain  characters,  and  led  them 
through  such  and  such  experience,  when  in  fact  he  was 
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but  following  the  old  play  or  the  old  story  to  which  he 
had  gone  for  the  framework  or  the  material  of  his  drama. 
Even  his  historical  pieces,  which  all  the  evidence  shows 
were  written  at  hap-hazard  as  far  as  regards  their  order, 
or  at  least  only  with  the  public  taste  in  view,  have  been 
solemnly  resolved  into  tetralogies  and  cycles,  with  a  cen- 
tral thought  and  a  ruling  purpose,  as  if  Shakespeare 
meant  in  writing  them  to  give  the  world  a  philosophy  of 
history ;  which  indeed  can  be  extracted  from  them  by 
the  thoughtful  reader  for  himself,  but  only  because  they 
are  an  idealized  picture,  in  little,  of  real  life.  And  what 
wonderful  psychological  knowledge  has  one  of  Shake* 
speare's  later  critics  found  in  the  bringing  Borneo  upon 
the  scene  enamoured  of  Boscdinej  to  have  this  passion 
supplanted  by  the  purer  and  tenderer  one  for  Juliet  i 
which,  on  the  contrary,  critics  of  the  last  century  re- 
garded as  a  great  fault  in  the  amo^us  Veronese's  char- 
acter. But  the  truth,  which  these  critics  did  not  know, 
is,  that  in  this  transfer  of  affection  Shakespeare  merely 
followed  the  novel  and  the  poem  to  which  he  went  for 
his  plot.  There  he  found  the  incident  of  Borneo^ a  ear- 
lier love;  there  he  found  the  old  Nurse,  and  even  her 
praise  of  Paris  to  Juliet,  and  her  underrating  of  Borneo 
after  his  banishment,  with  her  counsel  to  the  second 
marriage ;  all  of  which  have  been  lauded  as  exquisite 
and  subtly-drawn  traits  of  nature  ;  which  again  indeed 
they  are,  and  Shakespeare  could  doubtless  have  in- 
vented them ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  he  found  them.  So 
in  the  tale  which  he  dramatized  and  called  Othello^  he 
found  lagoy  with  his  craft  and  his  spontaneous  and 
almost  superfluous  fiendishness,  the  reason  and  the  right 
of  which  have  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  profound 
psychological  discussion.  There  is  reason  for  believing 
that  the  sudden  changes  in  the  feelings  of  lovers  and 
tyrants  in  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  such  unac- 
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countable  acts,  for  instance,  as  Valentines  willingpiess 
to  resign  his  mistress  to  Proteus^  would  be  accounted 
for,  although  perhaps  not  explained,  by  the  discovery  of 
some  lost  play  or  novel.  In  plays  written  as  daily 
labor,  by  a  man  whose  sole  object  in  writing  was  to 
please  a  promiscuous  audience,  by  a  play-wright  who 
worked  merely  as  one  of  a  company  or  partnership,  his 
part  of  the  business  being  to  Ornish  words  for  others 
to  speak,  who  composed  sometimes  in  joint  author* 
ship,  and  who  worked  over  the  old  material  which  lay 
nearest  to  his  hand,  and  was  best  suited  to  his  money- 
making  purpose,  always  saving  time  and  trouble  as  much 
as  possible,  —  in  such  plays,  so  produced,  what  folly  to 
seek,  as  some  have  sought,  a  central  thought,  a  great 
psychological  motive !  From  all  that  we  know  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  circumstances,  and  all  that  can  be 
extracted  from  his  plays  without  torture,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  great  central  thoughts  and  inner  motives  which 
have  been  sought  out  for  his  various  dramas,  by  critics  of 
the  German  school,  could  he  but  come  back  and  hear  them, 
would  excite  only  his  smiling  wonder.  In  the  mere 
construction  of  his  dramas,  although  Shakespeare  some- 
times displays  great  skill,  not  only  in  the  working  of  the 
plot,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  he  conformed  his 
genius  to  the  taste  and  the  dramatic  fashions  of  his  day, 
he  exhibits  nowhere  a  conformity  to  principles  of  art 
unknown  before  his  era. 

Every  worthy  reader  of  Shakespeare  must  see  that  his 
peculiar  power  as  a  dramatist  lies  in  his  treatment  of 
character.  The  interest  which  distinguishes  his  plays, 
as  plays,  from  all  others,  is  that  which  centres  in  the  per- 
sonages, in  their  expressions  of  thought  and  emotion, 
and  in  their  motives  and  modes  of  action.  This  was  his 
dramatic  art,  and  this  it  was  in  which  he  had  neither 
teacher  nor  model.     For  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 
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character,  properly  so  called,  was  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unknown  to  English  literature,  and  but  little  more  to 
that  of  the  Latin  races.  In  English  dramatic  literature, 
Marlowe  alone  had  attempted  character,  but  in  a  style 
extremely  coarse  and  rudimentary.  The  Italian  and 
French  novelists  who  preceded  Shakespeare,  including 
even  Boccaccio  himself,  interest  by  mere  story,  by 
bcidcnt  and  sentiment.  Their  personages  have  no 
character.  They  are  indeed  of  different  kinds,  good 
and  bad,  lovers,  tyrants,  intriguers,  clowns,  and  gen- 
tlemen, of  whom  some  are  grave  and  others  merry. 
But  they  are  mere  human  formulas,  not  either  types  or 
individuals.  It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  Shake- 
speare's personages  are  types  or  individuals.  They  are 
both.  Those  which  are  of  his  own  creation  are  type  indi- 
viduals. So  real  are  they  in  their  individuality,  so  sharply 
outlined  and  compactly  construed,  that  the  men  and 
women  that  we  meet  seem  but  shadows  compared  with 
them  ;  and  yet  each  one  of  them  is  so  purged  of  the  acci- 
dental and  non-essential,  as  to  become  typical,  ideal.  He 
made  them  so  by  uniting  and  harmonizing  in  them  a  vari- 
ety of  traits,  all  subordinated  to,  yet  overwhelmed  by,  one 
central  and  dominating  trait,  and  by  so  modif}nng  and 
coloring  the  manifestation  of  this  trait,  that  of  itself  it 
has  individuality.  Shakespeare's  personages  are  thor- 
oughly human,  and  therefore  not  embodiments  of  single 
traits  or  simple  impulses,  but  complicated  machines; 
and  the  higher  their  type  the  more  complex  their  organ- 
ization. He  combines  in  one  individual,  and  harmonizes, 
qualities  apparently  incongruous,  his  genius  revealing 
to  him  their  affinities.  It  is  the  consequent  complication 
of  motive  which  causes  the  characters  of  Shakespeare's 
personages  to  be  read  differently  by  different  people. 
This  variety  of  opinion  upon  them,  within  certain  wide 
and  well-determined  limits,  is  evidence  of  the  truthful* 
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ness  of  the  characters.  Not  only  does  their  complex 
organization  give  opportunity  for  a  different  appreciation 
of  their  working,  but,  as  in  real  life,  the  character,  nay, 
the  very  age  of  those  who  pass  judgment  upon  them,  is 
an  elraient  of  their  reputation.  Not  only  will  two  men 
of  equal  natural  capacity,  and  equally  thoughtful,  form 
different  opinions  of  them,  but  the  judgment  of  the  same 
inan  will  be  modified  by  his  experience.  Unlike  the 
persouages  of  the  world  around  us,  some  of  whom  paes 
from  our  sight,  while  others  come  forward,  and  all 
change  with  the  lapse  of  time,  those  of  Shakespeare's 
microcosm,  by  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  remain 
the  same.  But  our  view  of  them  is  enlarged  and  modi- 
fied by  advancing  years.  As  we  grow  older  we  look 
upon  them  from  a  higher  point,  and  the  horizon  of  our 
sympathy  with  them  broadens.  We  lose  little,  and  we 
gain  much.  For  manhood's  eye,  ranging  over  its  wider 
scope,  finds  that  the  eminences  which  were  the  boy's 
bounds  of  admiration,  do  not  pass  out  of  sight,  but  be- 
come parts  of  a  grander  and  more  varied  prospect,  while 
distance,  in  diminishing  their  importance,  casts  upon 
them  the  tender  light  of  that  happy  memory  which  ever 
lingers  upon  pure  and  early  pleasures.  But  as  in  real 
life  again,  Shakespeare's  characters,  during  their  mimic 
existence,  depend  upon  and  develop  each  the  other.  We 
see  how  they  are  mutually  worked  upon  and  moulded. 
And  in  this  interdependence  and  reciprocal  influence, 
more  than  in  mere  structure  of  plot,  consists  the  unity 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  as  organic  wholes.  His  per- 
sonages are  not  statuesque,  with  sharp,  unchanging  out- 
lines. His  genius  was  not  severe  and  statuesque,  as,  for 
instance,  Dante's  was.  His  men  and  women  are  singu- 
larly flexile;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  seem  to  have 
that  quality  of  flesh  and  blood  which  unites  changeable- 
ness  with  identity ;  as  a  man's  substance  changes,  and 
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his  soul  grows  older  year  by  year,  and  yet  he  b  the  same 
person.  It  is  not  only  the  story  in  ShaJiespeare*s  dramas 
which  makes  progress,  but  the  characters  of  the  per- 
sonages. Leary  Borneo^  Macbeth^  OthellOy  are,  as  the 
phrase  is,  not  the  same  men  at  the  end  of  the  play 
as  at  the  beginning.  Their  experience  has  modified 
their  characters ;  yet  each  is  the  same,  though  quantp 
mtUatust  This  it  is  which  exhibits  Shakespeare^s  su- 
preme peculiar  power.  What  he  did,  for  instance,  for 
lagOy  was  not  to  make  him  a  villain,  but  to  provide  the 
ready-made  villain  with  a  soul.  He  worked  out  in 
poetry  a  great  psychological  problem :  —  Given  such  and 
such  hellish  deeds,  what  kind  of  man  is  he  who  does 
them  ?  and  how  does  he  think,  and  feel,  and  act  ?  Shake- 
speare made  souls  to  his  characters ;  he  did  not  give  them 
his  own.  It  is  now  the  most  commonly  recognized  truth 
in  regard  to  him,  that  he  is  a  self-oblivious  poet.  But 
this  is  not  true  of  him  without  important  qualification. 
In  his  sonnets,  whether  they  were  written  in  his  own 
person  or  in  another's,  he  was  not  oblivious  of  self.  O*. 
the  contrary,  his  own  thoughts,  his  own  feelings,  con- 
stantly appear.  He  pours  out  his  own  woes  with  a  free- 
dom in  which  he  equals,  but  with  a  manliness  in  which 
he  far  surpasses,  Byron.  It  is  as  a  dramatist  that  he  is 
self-oblivious ;  and  he  is  so  to  a  degree  too  absolute,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  ever-conscious  people  of  the  world 
to  apprehend.  Else  we  should  not  hear,  as  we  contin- 
ually do  hear,  an  opinion  or  a  course  of  conduct  sus- 
tained, with  an  air  of  triumph,  by  the  citation  of  Shake- 
speare's opinion  in  its  favor.  For  there  is  hardly  a 
course  of  conduct,  or  an  opinion,  upon  a  moral  ques- 
tion, which  cannot  be  thus  supported.  Shakespeare 
disappeared  in  his  personages;  and  it  is  they  who 
speak,  and  not  their  creator.  The  value,  nay,  the  very 
meaning,  of  what  his  creatures  say,  must  be  measured 
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by  their  characters,  and  the  ciTCumstances  under  which 
it  is  spoken.  Attempts  have  been  made  on  the  one 
hand  to  show  that  Shakespeare  was  an  infidel,  and  On 
the  other  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Both  might 
ha^e  been  equally  successful.  A  bishop  has,  by  in- 
genious and  elaborate  collation  of  passages  of  the 
player's  works,  set  forth  certain  religious  principles  and 
sentiments  derived  from  the  Bible  as  Shakespeare's. 
But  by  a  like  process  just  the  opposite  might  have 
been  shown  with  equal  certainty.  In  this  regard,  as  in 
all  others,  what  Shakespeare  wrote  was  the  outgrowth  of 
character  and  circumstance.  Religious-  subjects  could 
not  be  treated  with  more  solemnity  than  by  some  of  hifi 
personages,  as  the  reader  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  Richard 
the  Second^  and  Measure  for  Measure^  will  remember ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  the  most  imposing  dogmas 
of  divinity  be  touched  with  more  daring  or  more  disre- 
spectful hands,  than  are  laid  upon  them  in  King  Henry 
the  Fourth^  Cymheline,  Macbeth^  and  Much  Ado  ahout 
Nothing. 

It  is  thus  upon  every  question.  Because  a  usurper, 
wishing  to  build  up  in  himself  a  belief  that  he  rules  by 
the  grace  of  God,  says,  — 

*'  There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will,"  — 

it  no  more  follows  that  Shakespeare  believed  in  the  abso- 
lute and  divine  right  of  kings,  than  because  one  of 
Jack  Cadt^B  followers  lays  it  down  that  the  command, 
J^abor  in  thy  vocation,  "  is  as  much  to  say  as.  Let  the 
magistrates  be  laboring  men ;  and  therefore  should  we 
be  magistrates,"  it  follows  that  he  was  a  radical  demo- 
crat. For  he  made  both  the  usurper  and  the  demagogue. 
It  would  seem   as   if,  in  all  Shakespeare's  thickly- 
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peofded  plays,  we  might  find  at  least  one  charseter 
which  he  meant  should  represent  his  own.  But  the 
longer  and  the  closer  our  study  of  those  playa,  the  morB 
clearly  it  appears  that  of  all  his  creatures,  none  ihink 
his  thoughts  or  express  his  preferences,  except  hie  Fools. 
And  perhaps  the  Fool  in  King  Lear  more  nearly  repre- 
sents Shakespeare's  tone  of  mind  and  view  of  life  than 
any  other  of  his  personages.  All  Shakespeare^s  FooU 
are  wise;  hut  this  one  has  wisdom  enough  to  teach 
prudence  to  men  of  the  world,  and  to  set  up  a  collie  of 
philosophers.  A  tinge  of  sadness,  almost  of  melancholy, 
tempers  all  the  sallies  of  his  wit.  He  is  as  true  as 
Kent^  and  as  tender  as  Cordelia,  Comparison  to  him 
were  compliment  to  any  other  man  than  Shakespeare. 
His  use  of  the  Jester  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  two 
marked  traits  of  Shakespeare's  method :  one,  the  ease 
with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  circumstances,  and 
bent  his  mighty  genius  to  the  little  needs  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  the  other,  the  profusion  with  which  he  poured  out 
his  thoughts,  and  the  impartiality  with  which  he  be* 
stowed  his  labor.  He  seems  never  to  have  husbanded 
his  resources,  or  thought  any  work  beneath  his  dignity. 
It  is  a  poor  workman  who  complains  of  his  tools ;  and 
Shakespeare,  finding  the  Fool  in  possession  of  an  estab- 
lished place  upon  the  stage,  and  thus  essential  to  the 
popularity  of  his  plays  with  a  mixed  audience,  instead 
of  rebelling  against  or  fretting  at  this  necessity,  made 
him  the  vehicle  of  hb  sentiment,  his  fancy,  his  practical 
wisdom,  and  even  of  his  pathos. 

Shakespeare  has  minor  personages,  but  no  slighted 
characters.  They  all  have  individuality,  and  he  will 
waste  on  a  messenger  a  sentiment  or  a  simile  that  would 
grace  a  hero's  tongue,  or  add  dignity  to  a  royal  procla- 
mation. The  jperaonnage  prostatique  of  the  pseudo« 
classic  French   stage  has   no  place   in   Shakespeare's 
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drama.  Tlua  eompleteness  of  his  minor  ofaaracten  it 
the  more  remarkable  because  he  has  whole  scenes  which 
were  manifestlj  written  merely  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  stage  management.  Such,  for  inatance,  is  the  second 
scene  of  Act  III.  of  Othdh.  It  consists  of  but  six 
UoeSy  and  merely  gives  a  glimpse  of  OtheUo^  as  he  goes 
to  walk  upon  the  w(»:ks.  But  it  separates  two  others, 
in  both  of  which  Casno  appears,  at  the  end  of  the  firit 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second;  and  it  tells  us  that 
lago  is  to  meet  Othello  upon  the  works,  from  which  they 
afterward  enter  together,  the  latter  ahready  made  a  little 
sensitive  upon  the  subject  of  his  lieutenant's  nearness  to 
his  wife.  And  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  WindeoTf  the  firs! 
Scene  of  Act  IV.,  in  which  Sir  Sugh  Evans  plays  peda- 
gogue to  WtUiam  FagCf  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  plot,  but  it  serves  to  separate  the  scene  in  which 
Falstaff  receives  his  second  invitation  from  that  which 
exhibits  the  entertainment  to  which  he  is  invited.  These 
are  mere  contrivances  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
probability  in  action,  which,  when  it  has  its  formal 
name,  is  called  the  unity  of  time  and  place.  It  would 
have  been  well,  for  instance,  in  this  respect,  if  a  scene 
could  have  been  thrown  in  between  the  first  and  second 
scenes  of  Act  I.  of  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ^hich 
present  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  Shake* 
speare*8  disregard  of  that  unity.  For  although  one  is  at 
Rouseillon  and  the  other  at  Paris,  Bertram  and  Farolles 
appear  in  both ;  the  latter*8  entrance  before  the  King  in 
his  palace  being  separated  by  only  seven  short  speeches 
from  his  exit  at  RoussiUon,  to  accompany  Bertram  on 
bis  journey.  But  of  how  small  importance  is  such  dis- 
crepancy !  No  dramatic  interest  is  broken  by  it,  no 
essential  propriety  violated.  It  would  be  open  to  no 
objection  in  a  story ;  and  in  regard  to  their  construction, 
E«0^h  plays  are  only  aot^  stories.    But  in  fact,  Shake- 
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speare,  as  we  have  jast  seen,  was  put  to  shifts  in  oom- 
moa  with  the  merest  journeyman  play-wright  that  eret 
wrote  to-day  to  get  him  bread  to-morrow.  Yet  these 
straits  only  ministered  occasion  to  his  genius.  He  went 
to  his  work  like  a  faithful  servant,  but  he  did  it  like 
a  King.  The  very  superfluous  scene  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  just  cited,  one  of  the  least  important 
its  author  wrote,  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  his  hand, 
and  for  its  character  and  humor  will  always  be  read  with 
pleasure. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  than  Shakespeare's  vigorous 
and  vivid  style  of  dramatic  portraiture  are  the  range  of 
his  subjects  and  the  variety  of  his  characters.  He  left 
no  department  of  his  art  untried,  and  sounded  the  dra- 
matic lyre  from  its  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  its  compass. 
The  same  hand  that  struck  from  it  the  woes  of  Lear 
and  the  troubled  harmonies  of  Hamlet's  soul  drew  forth 
also  its  most  fantastic  strains,  and  left  us  in  The  Comedy 
of  Errors  a  farce  equally  extravagant  and  jocular.  No 
other  writer  has  so  run  through  the  scale  of  humanity. 
In  this  respect  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  Shakespeare  will 
never  be  surpassed,  because  he  left  no  important  type  of 
character  untouched.  From  Hamlet  to  Abhorson^  from 
Imogen  to  Mistress  Quickly^  what  a  descent !  Yet  be- 
tween these  extremes  the  full  gradation  is  maintained. 
Nay,  the  lower  extreme  is  passed.  Caliban  bridges  the 
gap  between  the  human  creature  and  the  brute;  and 
Crab  stands  upon  the  other  side  with  cur-like  thank- 
lessness  for  a  character  as  sharply  drawn  as  his  master's 

Whence  did  Shakespeare  draw  the  characters  of  such 
a  multitude  of  various  and  well-defined  personages? 
From  models  ?  Did  he,  as  some  would  have  it,  keep 
watch  upon  the  world  around  him,  and  seizing  upon  the 
individuals  that  suited  his  purposes,  put  them  into  hit 
dramas  ?     Great  painters  havtf  thus  filled  their  canvases ; 
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and  diamatists  of  high  rank  have  manifestly  drawn 
their  characters  from  people  whom  they  saw  around 
\hem.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  same  face  doing 
duty  for  like  characters  in  the  works  of  painters,  from 
Raphael  to  Leech,  so  that  we  recognize  their  pictures 
by  traces  of  some  lovely  woman,  or  some  strongly- 
marked  man,  whose  traits  have  seized  upon  their  im- 
aginations. Hence,  that  throughout  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher*s  and  Jonson's  plays,  and  much  more  in  those 
of  inferior  dramatists,  the  men  and  women  who  fulfil 
certain  functions,  good  or  bad,  have  an  unmistakable  re- 
semblance. Bat  among  Shakespeare's  personages  there 
is  not  diis  family  likeness.  There  is  no  likeness  what- 
ever, except  in  the  style  of  their  portrayal.  These  are 
plainly  from  the  same  mint,  but  do  not,  like  those,  seem 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  same  die.  Gustavo  Dore  is 
the  only  painter  who  shows  a  similar  fecundity.  Had 
Shakespeare,  working,  as  he  did,  merely  to  make  money, 
drawn  his  characters  from  models,  he  surely  must  have 
fallen  into  a  habit  which  would  have  saved  him  much 
labor,  and  have  satisfied  his  audience.  He  would  have 
had  his  stock  of  models;  and  these,  worked  into  each 
new  plot  as  they  were  needed,  speaking  his  fancy,  his 
wisdom,  his  wit,  and  his  humor,  and  dressed  in  different 
costume^  would  have  filled  the  eye  and  ear  of  his  public. 
It  is  true  that  he  must  have  observed.  He  was  probably 
the  most  observant  of  men,  as  well  as  the  most  re> 
flective ;  and  his  works  had  of  necessity  the  advantage 
of  his  observation  as  well  as  of  his  reflection  and  his 
imagination.  Nor  did  the  greatness  of  his  mind  absolve 
it  frrom  the  law  of  development  and  progress  common  to 
humanity.  Although  wise  in  his  youth,  —  and  his  early 
plays  show  wisdom,  —  he  must,  by  the  very  exercise  of 
his  faculties,  and  the  habit  of  introspection,  have  grown 
wiser  as  he  grew  older.    But,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
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ruling  sentiment  of  his  plays,  while  lie  seems  eailj  to 
have  understood  the  world,  he  seems  also  to  have  kmc 
retained  the  hope  and  trustfulness  of  youth.  When  we* 
consider  that  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  King  Henry 
the  Fifth,  and  Handet  were  written  within  two  years, 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
mark  his  periods  by  sentiments,  choice  of  subject,  or 
manner  of  treatment.  It  is  only  by  his  literary  or  ex- 
ternal style  that  we  trace  his  passage  from  youth  to 
maturity.  Otherwise  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  had 
moods,  not  periods.  Age^  too,  although  it  brings  more 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  does  not  necessarily  bring 
better  knowledge  of  human  nature.  That  knowledge  is 
not  an  aggregation,  but  a  growth ;  its  germ  is  bom  with 
him  who  has  it,  and  it  spreads  from  within.  Individuals 
are  mere  opportunities  for  its  development,  occasions 
for  its  manifestation.  That  Shakespeare  availed  himself 
of  all  such  opportunities  and  occasions,  that  he  tested 
his  judgments  by  experiment,  and  his  conceptions  by 
comparison,  that  he  watched  in  the  men  and  women 
around  him  the  operation  of  those  laws  to  which  his 
creations  must  conform,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  found  here  and  there  a  trait, 
or  even  a  character,  which,  though  not  a  model,  was  a 
suggestion.  His  women  especially  show  the  fruit  of  this 
kind  of  study.  That  he  did  not  draw  his  personages 
from  life  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  all  the  principal 
of  them,  those  the  creation  of  which  made  hia  fame 
what  it  is,  are  such  as  he  could  not  possibly  have  seen, 
except  in  mental  vision,  and  that  the  experiences  through 
which  they  po^s,  and  by  which  their  living  prototypes 
must  have  manifested  their  intellectual  and  moral  traits 
to  him,  are  such  as  he  could  not  have  had  the  oppor-t 
tunity  of  observing.  Did  Shakespeare  ever  meet  a  mad 
king,  a  king  whose  conscious  kingliness  is  supreme 
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eren  in  hia  madness,  Imt  wkose  dawning  madness  tinges 
the  first  manifestations  of  his  kingly  power  i  As  well 
suppose  that  he  had  met  a  Caliban.  Shakespeare's 
mind  contained,  bat  it  had  not  received,  his  characters. 
In  that  play  so  maiTellously  full  of  thought,  TreUus  and 
Cressida^  perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  of  his  works, 
UlysMB  rises  to  the  full  height  of  our  idea  of  the  wan- 
dering Ithaean.  Whence  came  this  Ulysses?  Not 
from  Homer's  brain;  for  although  Homer  tdU  us  that 
the  King  of  lihaca  was  **  divine  *'  and  "  spear-renowned," 
and  **  well  skilled  in  Tarious  enterprise  and  counsel,*'  the 
deeds  and  words  of  the  hero>  as  represented  by  the  Greek 
poet,  hardly  justify  these  epithets.  Here  we  see  that 
Shakespeare  was  even  wiser  than  the  Homeric  ideal 
of  human  wisdom.  For  this  Shakespeare  made  our 
Ulysses.  It  was  but  his  name  and  his  reputation  that 
had  come  down  from  antiquity.  It  was  the  charac- 
ter that  corresponded  to  and  justified  these  that  Shake- 
speare supplied  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others.  Ho 
did  not  restore  a  limb,  or  even  sup}^y  a  head ;  but  as  if 
catching  and  fiUmg  the  outline  of  a  shadow  yanished  for 
centuries,  he  surmounted  with  the  speaking  substance 
of  that  shadow  an  inscribed  and  empty  pedestal. 

Shakespeare  thus  used  the  skeletons  of  former  life 
that  had  drifted  down  to  him  upon  the  stream  of  time, 
and  were  cast  at  his  feet,  a  heap  of  mere  dead  matter. 
But  he  clothed  them  with  fiesh  and  blood,  and  breathed 
life  into  their  nostrils ;  and  they  lived  and  moved  with 
a  life  that  was  individual  and  self-existent  after  he  had 
once  thrown  it  off  from  his  own  exuberant  intellectual 
vitality.  He  made  his  plays  no  galleries  of  portraits  of 
his  contemporaries,  carefuUy  seeking  models  through  the 
social  scale  from  king  to  beggar.  His  teeming  brain 
bred  lowlier  beggars  and  kinglier  kings  than  all  Europe 
could  have  furnished  as  subjects  for  his  portraiture.    He 
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found  in  his  o^m  conscioasness  ideala  the  like  of  whidi, 
for  beauty  or  deformity,  neither  he  nor  any  other  man 
had  ever  looked  upon.  In  his  heart  were  the  motives 
and  the  paasions  of  all  humanity ;  in  his  mind  the  ca« 
pability,  if  not  the  actuality,  of  all  human  thought. 
Nature,  in  forming  him,  alone  of  all  the  poets,  had 
laid  that  touch  upon  his  soul,  which  made  it  kin  with 
the  whole  world,  and  which  enabled  him  at  will  to  live 
throughout  all  time,  among  all  peoples.  Capable  thu8» 
in  his  complete  and  symmetrical  nature,  of  feeling 
with  and  thinking  for  all  mankind,  he  found  in  an 
isolated  and  momentary  phase  of  his  own  existence 
the  law  which  governed  the  life  of  those  to  whom 
that  single  phase  was  their  whole  sphere.  From  the 
germ  within  himself  he  produced  the  perfected  individ- 
ual as  it  had  been  or  would  have  been  developed.  The 
eternal  laws  of  human  life  were  his  servants  by  his 
Heaven-bestowed  prerogative,  and  he  was  yet  their  in- 
strument. Conformed  to  them  because  instinct  with 
them,  obedient  to,  yet  swaying  them,  he  used  their 
subtle  and  unerring  power  to  work  out  from  seemingly 
trivial  and  indepeudeut  truths  the  vast  problems  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  standing  ever  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
experience,  he  read  and  reproduced  the  ioner  life  of 
those  on  the  loftiest  heights  or  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
being,  with  the  certainty  of  the  physiologist,  who  from 
the  study  of  his  own  organization  recreates  the  monsters 
of  the  ante-human  world,  or  of  the  astronomer  who, 
not  moving  from  his  narrow  study,  announced  the  place, 
form,  movement,  and  condition  of  a  planet  then  hidden 
from  earthly  eyes  in  the  abyss  of  space. 

It  is  a  vain  notion,  put  forth  by  some  who  should 
know  better,  that  much  study,  reflection,  and  earnest 
endeavor  are  required  to  understand  Shakespeare  rightly. 
Culture,  and  discipline,  and  natural  powers  of  analysis 
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are  doabtless  demanded  for  the  explanation  of  the 
motiTes  and  cbaracteristic  traits  of  Shakespeare's  per- 
sonages, and  for  the  unravelling  of  some  of  his  involyed 
passages,  (which  are  very  few,}  or  the  following  of  some 
of  his  highest  flights  of  fancy.  But  almost  all  of  as 
must  have  something  of  Shakespeare  latent  in  our  souls, 
voiceless  and  unexpressed ;  else  we  should  be  incapable 
of  that  sympathetic  comprehension  of  his  thoughts  and 
his  characters,  the  existence  of  which  among  ever  in« 
creasing  multitudes  for  many  generations  is  the  only 
possible  condition  of  his  peculiar  and  enduring  fame. 
Some  men,  it  is  true,  will  never  understand  him  in  some 
passages ;  and  some  —  happily  for  the  world,  very  few  — 
will  not  be  able  to  understand  him  at  all  by  any  study  or 
reflection  of  which  they  are  capable.  This  from  no  prone-* 
ness  of  the  poet  to  paradox,  or  to  eccentric  or  senti- 
mental views  of  life,  or  to  over-subtlety  of  thought. 
For  although  of  aU  poets  he  is  most  profoundly  psycho- 
logical, as  well  as  most  fanciful  and  most  imaginative, 
yet  with  him  philosophy,  fancy,  and  imagination  are 
penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  that  unwritten  law  of 
reason  which  we  speak  of  as  if  it  were  a  faculty  —  com- 
mon sense.  His  philosophy  is  practical,  and  his  prac- 
tical views  are  fused  with  philosophy  and  poetry.  He  is 
withal  the  sage  and  the  oracle  of  this  world.  Subjects 
which  are  essentially,  and  in  other  hands  would  jBeem, 
prosaic  and  almost  sordid,  are  raised  by  him  into  the 
realms  of  poetry,  and  yet  in  language  so  clearly  ex- 
pressive of  their  essential  character  as  to  be  adopted  as 
shrewd  maxims  by  the  worldly  wise. 

In  this  constant  presence  and  rule  of  reason  in  his 
most  exalted  flights,  we  recognize  again  a  trait  of  the 
£nglish  origin  and  character  of  his  genius  —  a  trait 
which  is  at  the  foundation  of  its  eminence  even  in  the 
realm  of  imagination,  but  at  which  other  people?  often 
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jeer.  Even  in  our  passions  we  will  ask.  Why,  and  say. 
Because.  **Vail^y*  cries  the  French  maid  in  one  of 
the  few  passages  of  insight  in  Vanbragh*B  Provoked 
Wife^  **Voila  un  vrai  Anglais!  II  est  amoureux^  €t 
eependarU  il  veut  raiaonner" 


Many  people  have  given  themselves  serious  concern 
as  to  the  moral  influence  of  Shakespeare's  plays;  and 
critics  of  great  weight,  fulfilling  their  function,  have 
gone  down  far,  and  staid  down  long,  in  the  attempt 
to  &thom  the  profound  moral  purpose  which  they  were 
sure  must  be  hidden  in  the  depths  of  these  grand  com- 
positions. But  the  direct  moral  influence  of  Shake- 
speare is  nothing,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  wrote 
with  no  moral  purpose.  He  sought  only  to  present 
life;  and  the  world  which  he  shows  us,  like  that  in 
which  we  live,  teaches  us  moral  lessons  according  to  our 
will  and  our  capacity.  Johnson,  meaning  censure  of 
««  his  first  defect,*'  wrote  Shakespeare's  highest  praise  in 
this  respect,  in  saying  of  him  that  "  he  cairies  his  per- 
sons indiflerently  through  right  or  wrong,  and  at  the 
close  dismisses  them  without  further  care,  and  leaves 
their  example  to  operate  by  chance."  That  word  '*  in- 
differently" is  Shakespeare's  eulogy.  He  gives  the 
means  of  study,  and  leads  insensibly  to  reflection. 
Men  resent,  or  turn  away  firom,  conviction  at  the  lips 
of  others,  which  they  will  receive  and  lay  to  heart  if 
they  hear  it  firom  the  lips  of  the  inward  monitor.  And 
even  children  see  through  and  despise  the  shallow 
device  which  makes  goodness  always  lead  to  happiness, 
and  flout  the  storiei  which  conduct  them  through  arti- 
ficial paths  to  bring  them  out  upon  a  moral.  Man, 
however  gifted,  can  never  teach  more  than  life  and 
nature;  and  among  gifted  men  there  has  been  onl^ 
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SLakefpeare  -who  could  teach  as  much.  The  moral 
unity  which  distinguishes  his  plays  is  not,  as  some 
would  have  it,  especially  among  the  Qennans,  the 
result  of  a  moral  purpose  deliberately  planned  and  well 
worked  out,  but  of  the  fact  that  those  dramatic  poems 
were  the  spontaneous  manifestation  of  one  great  sym- 
metrical mind  in  complete  and  intimate  accordance  with 
nature.  Shakespeare  is  able  to  teach  as  much  as  nature 
—  nay,  even  more  than  unmitigated  nature  —  for  two 
reasons.  One  is,  that  he  presents  us  something  which 
is  not  nature,  but  is  a  perfect  reflex  of  nature.  It  is 
strange,  but  true  as  strange,  that  imitation  always  inter- 
ests us  more  than  reality.  The  very  reflection  of  a 
beautiful  landscape  in  a  mirror  wins  our  attention  more, 
nay,  seems  more  beautiful,  than  the  landscape  itself. 
Seen  in  a  Claude  glass  it  becomes  a  picture,  a  quasi 
work  of  art,  which  we  study,  over  which  we  muse,  and 
to  which  we  again  and  again  recur;  while  the  scene 
itself,  if  we  see  it  often,  may  become  to  us  an  unnoticed 
part  of  our  daily  life,  like  the  rising  of  the  sun,  that 
daily  miracle.  And  so  the  mirror  which,  following  his 
own  maxim,  Shakespeare  holds  up  to  nature,  is  more 
studied  by  us  than  Nature  herself,  and  by  means  of 
it  nature  is  better  understood.  The  phenomena  are 
brought  by  him  within  the  range  of  our  mental  vision. 
Reduced  in  their  dimensions,  but  kept  perfect  in  pro- 
portion and  true  in  color,  they  are  transferred  to  and 
fixed  upon  his  pages ;  and  we  can  take  down  from  our 
shelves  these  specimens  of  thought  and  passion,  and 
muse  and  ponder  over  them  at  leisure.  This  is  measur- 
ably true  of  all  imaginative  writing ;  but  it  is  preemi- 
nently true  of  Shakespeare's. 

But  the  chief  reason  of  Shakespeare's  ability  to  teach 
at  as  much  as  nature,  is  a  breadth  of  moral  sympathy, 
a  wide  intellectual  charity,  which  makes  him  as  impartial 
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as  nature.  His  mirror  tinges  with  no  color  of  its  own 
the  scene  which  it  reflects.  The  life-giving  rain  of  his 
genius  falls  equally  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  and 
as  the  sunshine  and  the  shower  develop  both  tares  and 
wheat  according  to  their  kind,  so  he  never  seeks  to 
modify  the  nature,  or  the  seeming,  of  that  which  he 
quickens  into  life ;  and  he  is  never  more  impartial  than 
when  he  is  most  creative. 

It  was  this  quality  of  universal  sympathy  in  Shake- 
speare's mental  constitution  which  enabled  him  to  unite 
to  his  knowledge  of  man  and  of  truth  that  koowledge 
of  men  and  of  things  which  is  called  knowledge  of  the 
world.  He  seems  to  have  had  this  latter  knowledge  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  that  more  abstract  knowledge 
which  made  him  a  great  dramatic  and  philosophical 
poet,  and  to  have  been  the  most  perfect  man  of  the 
world  whose  name  appears  upon  the  roll  of  literature. 
All  that  we  know  of  his  life  shows  him  in  full  pos- 
session of  this  great  qualification  of  the  perfect  social 
man,  so  rarely  found  in  poets ;  and  his  works  are  per- 
vaded with  its  exhibition.  Consider  well  such  char- 
acters as  Angehy  Farolles,  Faulconhridgcy  Polonius^ 
JaqueSf  FaJstaff^  such  gentlemen  as  Bassanio,  Mercutio^ 
Prince  Henry ^  Casaio,  Antony  (in  Juliita  Ccesar),  and 
see  what  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  human  heart,  but  of 
society,  of  manners,  of  actual  life,  in  short, — to  return  to 
the  accepted  phrase,  —  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  these 
characters  display.  It  is  this  knowledge,  this  tact, 
which  enables  him  to  walk  so  firmly  and  so  delicately 
upon  the  perilous  edge  of  essential  decency,  and  not  fall 
into  the  foul  slough  below,  where  the  elegant  dramatists 
of  the  last  century  lie  wallowing.  This  he  does  notably, 
for  instance,  in  Faulcanhridge  and  Falstaff — FaUtaff^ 
a  gentleman  by  birth  and  breeding,  yet  coarse,  gross, 
mean,  and  selfish,  a  degraded  castaway,  yet  with  con- 
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ininmate  tact  and  exquisite  art,  never  allowed  to  be 
vulgar  or  repulsive,  and  whose  matchless  humor  makes 
his  company  delightful. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  assertion  of  the  amplitude 
of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  to  the  generosity  of  his 
character,  that  he  always  represents  the  laborer  and 
the  artisan  in  a  degraded  position,  and  often  makes 
his  ignorance  and  his  uncouthness  the  butt  of  ridicule. 
The  chaige  is  brought  by  reformers  and  philanthropists 
of  such  narrow  views  that  they  cannot  see  that  art  is 
not  the  pioneer,  but  the  landscape-gardener,  of  society. 
Shakespeare,  although  he  thought  as  a  philosopher, 
wrought  as  an  artist ;  and  art  has  to  do  with  the  &cts 
of  the  world  before  it,  idealizing  them,  but  not  changing 
their  nature.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  husband- 
man and  the  mechanic  were  degraded  in  the  world's 
eyes ;  and  Shakespeare,  the  healthiness  of  whose  under- 
standing is  as  remarkable  as  any  trait  of  his  genius, 
knew  that  the  world's  appreciation  is  generally  right  of 
men  in  mass,  and  that  these  hard-handed  men  had  all 
the  consideration  that  was  their  due,  though  not  all  the 
ri^ts  or  the  advantages.  It  is  always  so.  Individual 
men  may  fail  to  receive  a  just  appreciation ;  but,  as 
sorely  as  water  finds  its  level,  classes  of  men  always 
command  the  standing  that  they  can  maintain.  It  is 
because  the  working  man,  whether  his  labor  be  rude  or 
skilled,  has  raised  himself,  has,  in  fact,  become  another 
man,  that  the  world  now  awards  him  a  consideration 
which  he  did  not  receive  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Shakespeare,  although  he  represented  the  world 
as  he  saw  it,  was  no  panegyrist  of  things  as  they  were, 
no  mere  laudator  tempcne  adu  He  was  no  sycophant 
to  power.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  faults  of 
others  in  this  regard  (and  they  seem  to  have  been 
fewer  and  less  in  the  mother  country  in  those  days  than 
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in  the  present),  Shakespeare  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
kings  and  nobles  all  the  truth,  and  even  to  put  it  into 
their  own  mouths. 

The  personal  opinions  and  inclinations  of  Shake- 
speare are  so  little  traceable  in  his  works,  that  we  can 
only  judge  of  his  feeling  toward  the  wretched  and  op- 
pressed bj  the  intimate  sympathy  which  he  shows  with 
their  privations,  their  sufferings,  and  their  lowly  pleas- 
ures. In  King  Lear^  Edgai's  disguising  himself  as  an 
Abraham-man,  gave  Shakespeare  an  opportunity,  which 
so  thrifty  a  householder  as  he  was  might  well  have 
seized,  to  hold  up  those  tramping  pests  of  our  fore- 
fathers to  condemnation,  or,  at  least,  to  ridicule.  But 
his  picture  presents  the  sufferer's  side  of  the  case,  and 
tells  us  how  he  "  eats  the  swimming  frog,  the  toad,  the 
tadpole,  the  wall  newt,  and  the  water,  swallows  the  old 
rat  and  the  ditch  dog,  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the 
standing  pool,  who  is  whipped  from  tything  to  tything, 
and  stocked,  punished,  and  imprisoned.'*  Shakespeare 
must  have  well  known  the  ways  of  the  begging  impos- 
tor ;  but  he  chose  to  show  us,  in  this  most  touching 
manner,  the  dreadfhl  extremities  and  sufferings  of  th^ 
▼agrant  pauper. 


The  little  that  remains  to  be  said  is  of  a  general  natmre. 

Shakespeare's  art  was  not  simple,  its  manifestation 
was  not  serene.  Simplicity  and  serenity  are  the  highest 
ideal  in  the  arts  of  design.  The  Greeks  attained  it 
in  their  sculptures  and  their  temples,  Raphael  in  his 
Madonnas;  and  even  in  landscape  art,  the  highest 
style  is  that  which,  rising  above  the  representation 
of  phenomenal  effects,  presents  the  ideal  of  Nature  in 
her  wonted  phases.  But  this  limitation  does  not  hold 
in  literature,  especially  in  dramatic  literature,  in  which 
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acticm,  complication,  intensity,  and  variety  approaching 
incongruity,  are  compatible  with,  if  not  essential  to,  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  excellence.  Chrecian  architec- 
tare  is  simple  and  serene,  but  not,  therefore,  the  highest 
type  of  architecture ;  and  Shakespeare's  genius  may  be 
weU  compared — and,  I  believe,  the  comparison  is  not 
new — to  a  Qothic  cathedral,  vast,  grand,  and  solemn  in 
its  general  aspect,  and  single  in  its  general  impression, 
yet  on  closer  view  seen  to  bear  the  stamp  of  various 
periods,  and  to  be  filled  with  airy,  light,  upspringing 
columns,  and  minutely  decorated  with  delicate  tracery, 
and  with  grotesque,  humorous,  and  even  indecorous 
details,  correspondent  to  each  other,  yet  all  unlike, 
though  seeming  like,  and,  to  an  eye  capable  of  the  great 
whole,  blending  into  rich  harmony. 

But  may  not  the  time  arrive  when  the  world  will  say, 
We  have  had  enough  of  Shakespeare  ?  May  not  men 
become  pardonably  weary  of  hearing  of  this  one  match- 
less man,  and  so  ostracize  him  for  his  very  excellence  ? 
It  might  possibly  be  so  if  men  lived  forever ;  but  genera- 
tion succeeds  to  generation,  and  to  each  one  he  is  new, 
and  80  will  be  new  as  long  as  the  tongue  in  which  he 
Avrote  is  spoken.  To  each  new  reader  Shakespeare 
brings  more  than  one  life  can  exhaust,  and  those  who 
have  studied  him  longest  are  they  who  are  best  assured 
that  no  man  ever  laid  his  head  so  close  upon  the  great 
heart  of  Nature,  and  heard  so  clearly  the  throb  of  her 
deep  pulses. 

All  that  I  have  so  inadequately  said  is  true ;  and  yet 
it  is  no  less  true  that  Shakespeare  revealed  to  the  world 
no  new  truth  in  ethics,  in  politics,  or  in  phQosophy.  He 
was  not  an  intellectual  discoverer.  If  the  plague  had 
not  ipared  him  in  his  cradle,  the  great  movements  of 
the  world  would  have  been  deprived  of  no  direct  impulse 
coming  from  his  mind.     They  would  have  gone  on  with* 
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out,  much  as  they  have  gone  on  under  the  influence  of 
his  writings.  No  social  or  political  development  of  hii 
race  or  of  mankind  would  have  been  checked,  except  in 
so  far  as  a  difRision  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
and  refinement  might  have  been  retarded.  For  man*s 
knowledge  of  himself  would  have  been  very  much  more 
limited,  because  of  the  lack  of  those  works  which  afford 
at  once  the  most  alluring  temptations  to  the  study  of 
human  nature  and  the  best  field  and  school  for  its  pur* 
suit.  The  English,  or,  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
would  have  lacked  a  certain  degree  of  that  general  ele* 
vation  of  mental  and  moral  tone  and  that  practical 
wisdom  which  distinguish  it  among  the  peoples.  A 
source  of  pleasure  more  exquisite  and  more  refining  than 
is  elsewhere  to  be  found,  of  instruction  more  nearly 
priceless  than  any  except  that  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  would  not  have  been  opened. 
Thus,  although  Shakespeare  exercised  no  direct  influence 
upon  the  world^s  progress,  that  which  he  has  exercised 
indirectly  is  large,  and  is  constantly  increasing ;  and  it 
will  increase  with  the  diffusion  of  our  race,  its  language, 
and  a  knowledge  of  its  literature. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the  dramatists  of 
Shakespeare's  time,  writing  only  to  please  the  people, 
bad  only  to  consult  the  general  taste,  and  were  free  from 
any  restraint,  except  that  imposed  by  their  own  judg- 
ment. Some  of  them  did  attempt  to  work,  measurably 
at  least,  according  to  classical  formulas ;  and  these  failed 
entirely  to  attain  the  ends  which  they  had  in  view  — 
popularity  and  profit.  Of  the  rest,  all,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, being  without  a  trusty  monitor,  external  or  in- 
ternal, fell  into  monstrous  extravagance,  coarseness,  con- 
ceit, and  triviality.  But  Shakespeare,  save  for  his 'con- 
formity to  mere  outside  fashion,  was  entirely  unlike  his 
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eantemporaries.  He  is  among  them,  but  not  of  them. 
Their  minds  run  in  the  same  channel,  but  do  not  mingle. 
The  clear  and  powerful  current  of  his  thought  flows 
swiftly  and  clearly  side  by  side  with  their  sluggish  and 
turbid  outpourings,  leaving  them  behind,  and  taking  no 
tint  or  taint  from  its  suzroundings.  To  him  there  was 
gain,  instead  of  loss,  in  the  disregard  of  formulas. 
Creative  genius  is  mostly  great,  not  by  means  of  for- 
mulas, but  in  their  despite.  Almost  inevitably  it  pro- 
vokes censure  by  breaking  through  established  rules  — 
a  truth  which  has  at  last  obtained  such  recognition  that 
defiance  of  rule  is  sometimes  ignorantly  set  up  as  evi- 
dence of  genius,  of  which  only  individuality,  and  in* 
herent  vitality  and  strength,  are  witnesses.  The  so-called 
extravagances  of  genius  establish  its  claims  by  them- 
selves becoming  formulas  for  minds  of  lower  rank ;  and 
thus  schools  are  formed,  of  which  no  one  is  really  great 
except  the  founder.  Yet  poets  of  the  highest  order  of 
the  seraphs  of  the  art,  do  not  have  followers,  because 
they  soar  too  far  in  the  empyrean  for  the  manner  of 
their  flight  to  be  observed  and  imitated.  It  is  the 
second-rate  men,  great  yet  second,  who  form  schools. 
For  their  way  of  working  is  discernible,  comprehensible, 
imitable.  But  the  supremely  divine  is  ever  a  mystery. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Shakespeare.  As  he  worked 
in  the  manner  of  no  school,  so  he  founded  none.  He 
adopted  the  old  forms  indeed,  and  he  labored  with  the 
same  artistic  motive,  as  well  as  the  same  material  objects 
as  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  predecessors  and 
successors.  But  this  produced  no  living  likeness  be- 
tween their  ofispring.  The  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  upon  thb  subject,  by  writers  of  mark,  are  so  great 
as  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  soundness  of  all  critical 
judgment.  His  plays  and  those  of  Marlowe,  Jonson, 
Massinger,  Marston,  Middleton,  Ford,  and  Field,  have 
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neither  in  their  dramatic  nor  poetical  traits  the  least 
family  likeness ;  none,  in  fact,  except  a  certain  affluence 
and  strength  of  diction,  and  certain  colloquial  tricks  of 
expression,  characteristic  of  the  period. 

May  the  world  expect  another  Shakespeare?  Not 
unless  circumstances  corresponding  to  those  which  pro- 
duced this  Shakespeare  should  occur  again.  Shake- 
speare marked  a  stage  in  the  world's  progress,  or  at 
least  in  the  history  of  a  race  which  since  his  time  has 
more  than  any  other  influenced  that  progress.  He  ap- 
peared at  the  period  when  the  English  character,  slowly 
forming  through  centuries,  had  attained  its  typical  de- 
velopment ;  when  the  English  language  had  assumed  a 
form  from  which  it  has  not  varied  sensibly  for  three 
centuries ;  and  when  our  race,  having  freed  itself  from 
the  restraints  of  feudalism,  had  attained  the  most  sym- 
metrical and  harmonious  social  development  possible 
to  it  under  an  established  gradation  of  classes.  A  new 
Shakespeare  may  be  bom  to  us,  but  nnly  as  the  fruit 
of  a  new  condition.  He  can  only  appear  when  es- 
sential civilization,  not  mere  outward  refinement,  has 
advanced  so  far  as  to  have  established  radically  new  re- 
lations among  men,  and  when  our  language  has  so  far 
changed  as  to  be  the  fitting  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
a  new  philosophy,  a  new  worldly  wisdom,  a  new  range 
of  sympathy,  new  sentiment  both  high  and  homely, 
and  a  new  cast  of  thought.  For  in  him  of  whom  we 
speak,  the  old  has  had  its  full  expression.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  these  conditions  will,  even  in  the  new 
England,  ever  be  fulfilled.  But  should  they  be,  then 
Nature,  at  once  chary  and  inexhaustible,  never  working 
in  vain,  but  ever  prompt  and  able  to  supply  the  needs 
which  she  creates,  will  produce  another  Shakespeare, 
because  then,  and  not  tiU  then,  another  will  be  required 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  care  for  the  preaervation  of  hia 
works  was  in  notably  inrerse  proportion  to  their 
merit.  He  gave  his  Venus  and  Ado7iu  and  his 
Lucrece  to  the  press  himself;  and  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  they  were  printed  under  his  own  immediate 
supervision.  His  sonnets  appear  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  publisher's  hands  with  his  consent,  and  by 
some  one  who  had  access  to  the  original  manuscripts 
for  the  correction  of  the  text,  even  if  the  author  him- 
self did  not  read  the  proofs.  But  there  is  little  room 
for  doubt  that  his  plays  were  published  in  all  cases 
without  his  agency;  in  most,  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing,  without  his  consent;  and  in  many, 
without  his  Imowledge.  Eighteen  of  them  —  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  Much  Ado  about  Noih^ 
ingy  A  Midsummer  NighCs  Dream^  Lovers  Labour's 
Lost  J  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  King  Richard  IL^ 
The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  /F.,  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  King  Henry  F.,  The 
Second  PaH  of  King  Henry  VL,  The  Third 
Part  of  King  Henry  F7.,  King  Richard  IIL, 
TroHus  and  Cressida,  Titus  Andronicus,  Perides, 
King  Lear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  ITamZef  — were 
printed   separately  during  his  lifetime.*    The   copies 

*  Tfu  Flrtt  Baai  qf  th€  QmtenHon  hduMtn  tK<  two  Fttmrnu  Botuaet  of  Tortt 
and  Lancatler,  and  The  2VMf  nxtgtdf  nf  IMeAani;  IHite  nf  Fork,  are  b«r» 
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of  most  of  these  plays  used  by  their  first  printers 
were,  almost  without  doubt,  surreptitiously  obtained, 
and  they  are  of  comparatively  inferior  authority  in 
determining  the  text ;  their  office  being  mainly  aux- 
iliary. But  some  of  them,  having  been  made  into 
prompter's  books  for  the  theatre  to  which  Shake- 
frpeare  was  attached,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the 
printer's  hand  as  copy  for  the  first  authentic  edition 
of  the  plays,  are  of  higher  authority  than  others. 

In  1623,  seven  years  after  Shakespeare's  death, 
the  first  collected  edition  of  his  plays  was  published 
in  folio,  tmder  the  title,  **  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 
Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies.  Published  ac* 
cording  to  the  True  Originall  Copies."  This  is 
known  in  Shakespearian  literature  as  the  first  folio; 
and  it  is  the  only  authentic  form  in  which  the 
text  of  his  dramatic  works  has  reached  us.  It  con- 
tains all  his  plays  except  one;  nineteen  which  had 
been  surreptitiously  or  carelessly  printed  before  its 
publication  (one  —  OtlieUo  —  having  been  published 
in  quarto  after  his  death),  and  seventeen  which 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The  play  not 
included  is  Perides^  Prince  of  Tyre;  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  refusal  of  the  holder  of  the 
copyright  of  that  play  to  part  with  it,  or  to  come  into 
the  enterprise  of  publishing  the  first  folio,  caused  its 
omission.  It  is  more  than  possible,  however,  that  in 
this  case  there  was  an  unsettled  question  as  to 
Shakespeare's  authorship.  This  first  folio  was  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  John  Heminge  and 
Henry  Condell,  who  were  Shakespeare's  friends,  fel- 
bw-actors,    and   joint    theatrical    proprietors.      Their 

rcipvdcd  M  Mrijr  fonoM  of  the  Seoond  and  tbe  Third  Parti  of  King  Beiuy  17, 
Md  thejr  an  m  much  entStlwl  to  be  clasMd  with  ShakMpcan'a  pUjt  m  Pnri' 
elM.  TivwH  ufAthetUf  and  TUut  Andrtmicu*.    Sw  VoL  Vn.  p|».  402, 468. 
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Address  '*  to  the  great  variety  of  Headers,*'** which  is 
a  sort  of  preface,  shows  that  they  sent  the  volume 
to  the  press  with  a  full  consciousness  of  their  respon- 
sibility,  and  with  the  intention  of  giving  to  the  world 
an  authentic  text  of  the  works  of  their  **  worthy 
friend  and  fellow."  They  were  fully  aware  of  the 
existence  of  many  incorrect  and  spurious  copies  of 
his  plays;  and  they  did  not  fail  to  appreciate,  or 
hesitate  to  avow,  the  advantages  which  they  pos- 
sessed for  the  protection  of  their  author^s  fame.  In- 
deed, such  is  the  authority  given  to  this  volume  by 
the  auspices  under  which  it  appeared,  that  had  it 
been  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  press,  and  printed 
with  care,  there  would  have  been  no  appeal  from  its 
text;  and  editorial  labor  upon  Shakespeare's  plays, 
except  that  of  an  historical  or  exegetical  nature, 
would  have  been  not  only  without  justification,  but 
without  opportunity. 

Heminge  and  Condell,  however,  seem  to  have  done 
little  else  for  Shakespeare  than  furnish  the  publishers 
with  the  copies  of  his  plays  which  had  been  in  use 
on  the  stage  of  the  Olobe  Theatre ;  and  though  this 
insured  the  highest  authenticity  attainable  in  the  ab- 
sence of  copies  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  author*  s 
own  hand,  in  the  case  of  many  plays  it  did  not  even 
secure  an  immaculate  text  for  the  printer.  For,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  copies  of  some  of  the  sur- 
reptitiously published  single  plays  had  been  used  as 
prompter's  books  for  the  theatre.  They  necessarily 
received  some  correction  to  make  them  serviceable 
in  their  new  function ;  and,  in  part  of  them,  the  text 
was  subjected  to  modification,  curtailment,  and  even 
addition,  —  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  was  the 

•  Bee  this  Addreti  and  the  mnarki  upon  It,  Vol.  11.  p.  zi.  and  p.  xioL  of 
ihliwork. 
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work  of  the  author  himself.  But  many  errors,  which^ 
though  of  little  or  no  importance  in  a  stage  copy, 
are  serious  blemishes  to  even  an  uncritical  reader's 
eye,  were  allowed  to  remain ;  and  of  these  errors,  not 
a  few  were  literally  repeated  in  the  printing  of  the 
first  folio.  And  that  precious  volume  itself,  like  the 
quarto  editions  of  the  single  plays  which  preceded  It, 
and  like  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  printed  dra- 
mas of  its  period,  is  filled  with  traces  of  neglect. 
Beside  minor  errors,  the  correction  of  which  is  obvi- 
ous, words  are  in  some  cases  so  transformed  as  to 
be  past  recognition,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  con- 
text ;  lines  are  transposed ;  sentences  are  sometimes 
broken  by  a  full  point  followed  by  a  capital  letter, 
and  at  other  times  have  their  members  displaced 
and  mingled  in  incomprehensible  confusion ;  verse  is 
printed  as  prose,  and  prose  as  verse  ;  speeches  belong- 
ing to  one  character  are  given  to  another;  and,  in  brief, 
all  possible  varieties  of  typographical  derangement  may 
be  found  in  this  volume,  in  the  careful  printing  of 
which  the  after  world  had  so  deep  an  interest. 

The  defects  and  blemishes  of  the  first  folio  must 
be  attributed  merely  to  the  lack  of  proper  editorial 
supervision;  for  its  general  appearance  shows  that  it 
was  designed  to  be  a  first-rate  book  for  its  day.  Its 
price  was  one  pound  sterling  —  equal  to  twenty-five 
dollars  at  the  present  measure  of  value.  Although 
published  at  so  high  a  price,  at  a  time  when  quarto 
copies  of  the  single  plays  must  have  been  numerous, 
when  the  class  which  furnished  book  buyers,  or  even 
readers,  was  comparatively  very  small,  and  during  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  Puritanic  school,  which  taught 
abhorrence  of  stage-plays  in  any  form  as  a  cardinal 
point  of  doctrine,  this  edition  was  so  entirely  ex- 
hausted within   nine  years,  and  so  much  in  demand, 
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Uiat  a  second  folio  was  published  in  1632.  This 
second  folio  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  reprint, 
page  for  page,  of  its  predecessor.  Comparatiyely  few 
of  the  typographical  errors  of  the  first  are  corrected  in 
the  second  i  and  not  only  are  the  remainder  exactly 
reproduced,  but  to  them  are  added  others  hardly  less 
grave  and  oonlusing.  On  the  very  points,  therefore, 
in  which  the  text  of  the  first  folio  is  faulty,  that 
of  the  second  is  much  inferior.  It  also  shows  nu- 
merous traces  of  modernization  and  sophistication.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
not  reprinted  during  the  Commonwealth;  but  in  1664 
a  third  folio  was  issued,  containing,  in  addition  to 
those  which  had  appeared  in  its  two  predecessors, 
FerideB  and  six  spurious  plays  which  had  been  pub- 
lished as  "by  William  Shakespeare,"  or  *tby  W.  S." 
during  his  life.f  A  fourth  folio  appeared  in  1685. 
Its  ocmtents  are  the   same    as    those    of   the    third. 

•  Socb,  for  initanoe,  as  the  reading*,  <*  deserts  vnid,**  for  <«  deserts  ufle,** 
OtkeDa,  Act  I.  8c  8,  and  **tbat  cries  eut  murther"  for  "  that  cries  on  mur- 
tfaer."    lisai,Acty.8cl. 

t  Tlatse  six  plajs  are  TAs  London  Prodiffol,  Thouuu  Lord  Cnmvodly  Sir 
John  OideailUt  The  Furitan,  A  Tork$hirt  Tragedy,  and  Locrine,  Of  theee,  the 
first,  third,  and  flfth'  had  been  published  as  ShakeqMara's,  and  the  second, 
foartta,  and  sixth  as  bj  W.  8.  But  so  great  was  the  valae  of  Shakespeare's 
name,  and  so  entire  ^>pe«rs  to  hare  been  his  Indifference  to  literarj  fame  as  a 
dramatist,  that  the  presence  of  bis  name  upon  the  title  pages  of  the  three  of 
these  plajs  which  bear  it,  is  of  no  weight  as  eridence  of  aathorship ;  and  as  to  the 
Initials,  W.  8.,  thej  may  Jure  stood  for  one  or  more  of  a  handred  other  names. 
Tlicae  plays  hare  been  r^ecled  by  all  of  Shakespeare's  editors  (including  the 
players  who  stood  godfltthers  to  tlie  first  folio)  except  Rowe,  who  merely 
reprinted  what  he  found  in  the  last  folio  edition.  Eighteen  years  after  Shake- 
speare's  death  the  2too  NoUt  Kinemen  was  published  as  by  him  and  Vletcber. 
Thetv  is  no  other  authority  for  assigning  it  in  part  to  him ;  and  concluMlon 
must  be  bsaed  entirely  upon  internal  evidenea.  Some  lost  dramas  also  have 
bean  attributed  to  Shakespeare. 

John  Warbarton,  Somerset  Herald,  and  an  antiquarian,  who  was  born  Iq 
1682,  and  died  In  1760.  had  made  a  colleetton  of  old  manuscript  plays,  whica 
most  lamentably  were  destroyed.  A  list  of  them  In  his  own  handwriting  t» 
preeerred  among  the  Iiansdowne  Manuscripts.  It  enumerates  fifly'three  maa> 
■■cripis,  iaeladlng  two  or  three  poems ;  and  the  names  of  Qrceue,  Massinger, 
llMlowf,  Vord,  and  Middleton  Appear  as  the  autbon  of  plays  whieh  tliey  an 
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Neither  of  the  last  tihree  folios  is  of  the  slightest  8u 
ihority  in  determining  the  text  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  the 
second  is  only  of  seryioe  in  those  instances  in  whidi 
it  corrects  the  typographical  errors  of  the  first. 


II. 

Up  to  this  time  Shakespeare  had  gained  or  suf- 
fered through  no  other  editing  than  the  very  limited 
care  of  his  brother  players.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury there  was  no  collation  or  verbal  criticism  of  his 
text;  but  his  style  and  matter  and  the  construction 
of  his  plays  were  made  the  subjects  of  incidental 
comment  and  discussion  by  Mr.  Tliomas  Rymer,  th«i 
Reverend  Jeremiah  Collier,*  Mr.  John  Dennis,  and 
an  anonymous  opponent  of  Mr.  Colher.t 

known  to  hnTt  written,  hat  which  were  nevor  pclntedt  Mid  whloh  Iwrt  bMB 
lott.    In  this  list  are  the  following  itemi :  — 

"  Henry  y*  lat,  by  Will.  Shakospear  and  Rob.  Darenport 
Duke  Huoiphrej,  Will.  Shakeapear. 
A  Play  by  Will.  Sbakeqmir." 
At  the  end  of  the  list  if  the  following  memorandum  :  — 

**  After  I  had  been  many  years  eon«)Ctlng  these  mannaerlpt  playes,  throogh 
my  own  careleeneai  and  the  fgnoraoe  of  mj  Sir.  In  whose  hand  I  had  lodgd 
them,  they  was  nnlnekriy  bnmd,  or  put  nnder  pyes,  excepting  j*  three^  w«k 
followes.  J.  W." 

Of  the  three  plnyt  abore  mentioned  by  John  Warbnrton,  the  first  was 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  London  Stationers'  Company  in  I66S,  and  the  t&» 
ond  in  1000.  In  the  latter  year  J^A<»  and  lanAe,  or  a  MarrU^fe  wWuml  a 
Maitt  and  The  Hiatory  qf  King  SUpfun  were  also  SBtored  on  that  register,  and 
attributed  to  Shakespeare.  (See  Biographia  DretmaHcOy  Lond.  1812.)  Noth- 
ing else  is  known  of  these  fire  plays.  Other  dramatle  writings  hsTs  been 
graced  by  Shakespeare's  name,  bnt  not  in  sneh  a  manner  as  to  make  the  qna^ 
tion  of  hid  connection  with  them  wortii  considering;  except,  Indeed,  by  soms 
of  those  German  critics  who  have  undertaken  to  teach  the  EngUih  race  bow 
to  appreciate  its  own  great  poet,  and  whose  penetnillon,  able  to  dtsoorer  any 
thing  in  any  thing,  fluds  wonderful  manifSMtations  of  Shakespoars's  power  In 
the  dullest  and  silliest  of  these  false  pretenders^ 

•  •*  A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  ProAmeness  of  the  English  8tiig«»i 
Vogetber  with  the  sense  of  Antlqnity  upon  this  snl^t.  By  Jeremy  OoIHef^ 
M.A.    8to.    London,  leOS." 

t  "The  Antient  and  Modem  Stages  siirTey*d— Or  Mr.  ColIleHb  rfew  off 
the  Immonlfty  and  Profluienew  of  «h»  English  SIsge  set  In  a  Troe  Ughti  to 
I  1009." 
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In  the  year  1700,  Shakespeare »  Pkj8»  ^*  Rertaed 
and  Gone^ed,  with  an  accaant  of  his  Life  and  Writ* 
ings,  by  N.  [icholas]  Rowe,"  were  published,  in  seyen 
volumes  octavo.  This  edition,  beside  all  of  the  authen^ 
tic  playsy  contains  the  six  which  are  accounted  apoc« 
ryphaL  Shakespeare  had  now  for  the  first  time  an 
editor,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Eowe  was 
ft  poet  of  merit,  a  man  of  excdlent  sense,  a  scholar, 
and,  withal,  a  modest  and  somewhat  pains-taking 
editor.  The  fruit  of  his  labors  was  a  great  improve* 
ment  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  chiefly  by  the  rec* 
tification  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  grosser  typo- 
graphical errors  which  deform  the  previous  impres- 
sions. Rowe  first  divided  all  the  plays  into  Acts 
and  Scenes,  added  many  stage  directions,  and  sup- 
}died  lists  of  the  dramatis  person®.* 

Rowe  was  succeeded  as  an  editor  of  Shakespeare 
by  Pope,  who,  in  1725,  published  a  luxurious  edition 
in  six  volumes  4to.  But  the  master  of  Twickenham, 
though  a  subtle  thinker,  a  keen  epigrammatist,  and 
an  exquisite  versifier,  made  a  very  poor  editor  of  the 
works  of  that  poet,  who,  beside  all  other  superiority, 
was  a  thinker  so  much  subtler,  an  epigrammatist  so 
much  keener,  and  a  versifier  sa  much  more  exquisite 
than  he.  Pc^  used  the  quartos  somewhat  to  the 
advantage,  but  more  to  the  detriment  of  his  author, 
foisting  into  the  text  what  Shakespeare  never  wrote,  or, 
having  written,  had  rejected.  He  made  a  few  good, 
and  several  very  pretty  and  plausible  emendations  of 
Qrpographical  errors ;   but   he   added   to   these    a  far 

*  A  Tery  considerable  Dumber  of  the  stage  directions  which  appear  in  thtt 
modem  editions  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  inserted  by  Kowe  or  Theobald* 
To  these  I  baTe  added  a  wy  few,  whieh  ae^med  to  be  Deeded.  Borne  plaja  la 
the  old  editions  are  almost  bare  of  stage  dlractions,  and  are  not  divided  into 
Seeoei.  Ignorance  of  thcM  Ihcts  on  the  part  of  qnarterl  j  reriewen  and  other 
cdttaa,  who  qieak  downward  aad  with  authority,  has  been  tho  caude  of  aonn 
Itnoge  Unnden. 
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greater  number  which  were  only  exponents  of  Lia 
personal  conceit,  and  of  that  unkindred  estLmation  of 
Shakespeare's  genius  which  was  characteristic  of  his 
age.  Presuming,  too,  to  strike  out  of  the  text  pas- 
sages which  did  not  suit  his  taste,  and  bearing  off  as 
many  as  a  dozen  speeches  at  a  swoop,  he  left  his 
edition  both  mutilated  and  corrupt,  so  that,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  the  poorest  that  was  ever  published. 

Theobald,  —  "  poor  piddling  Theobald,"  —  the  first 
hero  of  the  Dunciad,  who  succeeded  his  satirist,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  Shakespeare's  editors.  He  was 
the  first  who  did  any  remarkable  service  by  conject- 
ural emendation,  —  Rowe's  corrections  of  this  kind 
having  been  rather  of  the  obvious  sort,  —  and  he 
also  first  laid  the  quartos  under  important  and  judi- 
cious contribution.  But  he  had  not  sufiiciently  stud- 
ied, or,  in  consequence,  justly  appreciated  the  text  of 
the  first  folio.  He  issued  first  a  book  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  examination  of  the  text  of 
Hamlety  which  was  weU  entitled  **  Shakespeare  Re- 
stored; or  a  Specimen  of  the  Many  Errors,  as  well 
committed  as  unamended,  in  Pope's  edition  of  this 
Poet,"  4to.,  1726,  —  a  publication  the  unanswerable 
strictures  of  which  Pope  never  forgave.  In  1733  his 
own  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  was  published  in 
seven  octavo  volumes.  It  contained  by  far  the  best 
ext  of  its  author  that  had  yet  appeared.  A  great 
umber  of  its  conjectural  emendations  of  corrupted 
passages  remain  undisturbed  to  this  day,  and  have 
passed,  by  the  successive  consent  of  generation  after 
generation,  into  the  accepted  text.  Of  Theobald's 
readings,  the  greater  number  which  have  been  re- 
ected  were  introduced  by  him  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  **  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Warburton." 

After  Theobald  came  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  a  baro- 
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net,  who  published  an  edition,  magnificent  for  ita 
day,  in  six  volumes  4to.,  at  Oxford,  in  1744.  Han- 
mer  was  a  man  of  taste,  and  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman. He  did  somewhat  to  better,  and  somewhat 
more  to  harm  the  text  which  Theobald  had  produced. 
His  labors  were  received  with  favor;  but  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  reputation  rather  to  fashion  than  to 
any  remarkable  merit,  and  his  edition,  full  of  faults 
and  innovations,  and  marred  by  mutilation,  is  rarely 
consulted;  the  few  received,  or  favorably  regarded, 
emendations  which  he  proposed  being  perpetuated  in 
the  text,  or  in  the  notes  of  other  editors.* 

Hanmer*s  edition  was  followed,  in  1747,  by 
Bishop  Warburton's.  This  prelate,  not  then  mitred, 
was  very  learned,  very  able;  but  he  was  equally 
assuming  and  arrogant  in  his  personal  demeanor,  and 
he  treated  Shakespeare's  works  as  he  probably  would 
have  treated  the  player  himself,  had  he  been  his  con- 
temporary. He  set  himself  not  so  much  to  correcting 
the  text,  as  to  improving  the  thoughts  and  amending 
the  style  of  Shakespeare.  His  tone  is  that  of  haughty 
flippancy.  Does  he  find  a  passage  in  which  the  thought 
or  the  expression  of  William  Shakespeare  is  at  variance 
with  the  judgment  of  William  Warburton,  —  he  imme- 
diately alters  it  to  suit  the  taste  of  that  distinguished 
scholar  and  divine,  saying,  •*  Without  a  doubt,  Shake- 
speare wrote,  or  meant,  thus."  As,  for  instance,  of 
the  fine  line  in  Hamlet^  — 

"  Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,"  — 


•  OollhifS  who  wrote  **To  flilr  FIdele's  gnmy  tomb,"  as  a  dlrgo  for  ; 
(fi^mbeUnt,  Act  IV.  So.  2),  addresMd  an  epistle  in  verse  to  Sir  Thomas  Haa. 
■Mr  on  his  edition  of  ShakeepeAre,  In  which  there  are  these  lines  :  — 
**  Those  Sibyl  leaves,  the  sport  of  erery  wind, 
(For  poets  ever  were  a  careless  kind) 
By  thee  dlspos'd  nofurOur  tod  demand^ 
But  Just  to  Nntare,  own  (hy  forming  hcMtV 
Vadltor  or  enlogist  had  but  known  what  he  had  been  about  t 
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he  says,  **  Without  question  Siiakespcare  wxole, 
*  —  against  assail  of  troubles/ 

i.  e.,  assault." 

The  reckless  editing,  of  which  this  is  a  character- 
istic specimen,  soon  brought  forward  defenders  of  tlie 
integrity  of  Shakespeare* s  text.  But  it  would  be 
strange  indeed,  if  in  such  a  flight  of  random  shots 
Shakespeare-ward,  all  had  missed  the  mark ;  and  so, 
like  all  his  predecessors,  and  many  of  his  successors. 
Bishop  Warburton  left  amid  his  heaps  of  editorial 
chaff  some  grains  of  sense,  which  have  been  carefully 
winnowed  out  for  the  Shakespearian  garner. 

In  1745  appeared  a  duodecimo  volume  entitled 
**  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Mac- 
beth, with  Remarks  on  Sir  T.  H/s  [Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer's]  edition  of  Shakespear;  to  which  is  afllxed, 
proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakespear,  with  a 
specimen."  It  was  written,  as  its  author  might  have 
said,  with  combined  perspicuity  of  thought  and  pon- 
derosity of  language.  It  was  by  Samuel  Johnson* 
then  rapidly  rising  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
world  of  letters;  and,  in  1765,  an  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, **with  the  corrections  and  illustrations  of 
various  commentators  :  to  which  are  added  notes,  by 
Samuel  Johnson,"  was  published  in  eight  octavo  vol- 
umes. It  is  giving  the  Doctor  but  little  praise  to 
say  that  he  was  a  better  editor  than  his  reverend 
predecessor.  The  majority  of  his  emendations  of  the 
text  were,  nevertheless,  singularly  unhappy ;  and  his 
notes,  though  often  learned,  and  sometimes  sensible, 
were  generally  wanting  in  just  that  kind  of  learning 
and  of  sense  most  needful  for  his  task.*     The   chief 


•  In  King  Zear,  Act  I.  Sc  2,  JSdmundt  the  bnsUrd,  ttcoording  to  the  oU 
Int,  M^t  in  rafereooe  to  hli  ichtmei  for  supplanting  his  brotbcr, « 
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defect  in  Dr.  Johnson's  mind,  wben  we  consider  it 
as  one  of  a  high  order,  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
capacity of  the  sympathetic  apprehension  of  imaginative 
truth  and  beauty.  In  this  he  represented  the  period 
in  TV'hich  he  lived;  for,  unlike  the  man  whose  works 
he  undertook  to  edit,  and  presumed  to  patronize,  he 
was  of  an  age,  and  was  not  for  all  time.  But  when  he 
opened  Shakespeare's  pages,  even  his  common  sense, 
which  has  been  justly  styled  '^  colossal,"  seems  to  have 
forsaken  him,  and  his  candor,  in  some  degree,  to  have 
followed  it;  for  he  assumes  the  settlement  of  disputes 
about  various  readings  of  folios  and  quartos,  and  yet 
leaves  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  has  neglected 
the  examination  and  comparison  of  those  texts  — 
that  first  and  most  laborious  part  of  editorial  duty.* 

Edward  Capell,  who  next  claims  attention,  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  assiduous  of  the  editors. 
He  published  in  1759  a  quarto  volume  entitled 
"  Notes  and  various  Readings  of  Shakespeare ; "  in 
1768  he  issued  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  ten  vol- 
umes octavo;  and  in  1779  his  "Notes  and  Various 
Readings,"  with  many  additions,  and  ihe  **  School  of 

**  Edmond  the  iMe 
Shall  t&  tb'  lagttimato." 

This,  Sdwtrdicorreotod,  bj  reading,  *'  Shall  top  the  legitimate ;  **  and  jaC  lev- 
antean  jeara  afterward  Dr.  Johnion  ocmld  read,  **  shall  toe  the  legitimate,**  with 
Che  note,  **To  toe  him  la,  perhaps,  to  kick  him  oat.*'  Not  many  of  Joho- 
aon'a  noCea  are  gnita  so  rUienlons  m  this ;  bat  many  approach  It  in  abfinrdit j ; 
and  it  shows  what  a  tramendons  step  nonaense-ward  he  conld  take  when  ha 
was  glren  up  to  his  own  imaginations. 

*  For  this  opinion  of  Johnson  aa  sn  editor  of  Shakeap^are^  which  was  pnk 
liahed  in  J^aktgmart^s  athotar^  (New  Tork :  1854,)  I  was  grmrel  j  rebuked  both 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  perhaps  it  was  presuming  In  so  young  a  man  as  I 
th«n  waa  to  write  thoa,  eren  if  I  thought  thus,  upon  such  a  subject.  But 
ftuther  eonslderatJon  has  oonflrmed  me  in  my  Judgment;  and  I  am  not  the 
bee  willing  to  stand  by  this  yerdict  that  so  eminent  a  critic  as  Lord  Macaulny 
baa  since  written  thus  concerniDg  Johnson's  Shakespeare : "  It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  a  mora  alorenly  and  worthleaa  edition  of  any  great  classio.  The 
reader  may  turn  over  plaj  after  play  without  finding  one  happy  conjectural 
emaBdatfon,  or  one  Ingenfons  and  aatlsfectory  explanation  of  a  passage  which 
bad  baffled  preceding  commentators."    Biogmgphies :  Edinburgh,  1800.  p.  US 
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Shakespeare,"  ^vere  published  in  three  quarto  vol- 
umes. The  editor  of  Shakespeare  must  have  these 
books,  and,  alas !  must  read  them.  Capell's  words 
are  not  without  knowledge ;  but  they  often  do  as 
much  to  darken  counsel  as  those  uttered  by  the 
most  ignorant  of  his  co-laborers.  Much  patience  and 
close  thinking  are  sometimes  needed  to  divine  his 
meaning.  The  obscurest  passage  in  the  author 
whom  he  strives  to  elucidate  is  luminous  as  the  sun, 
compared  with  the  convoluted  murkiness  of  his  page ; 
and  when  sometimes  he  quotes  the  passage  upon  which 
he  comments,  as  its  clear  meaning  flashes  on  the  mind, 
we  involuntarily  think  of  the  people  who  sat  in  dark- 
ness and  saw  a  great  light.  And  yet  Capell  did  some- 
what for  the  text,  although  the  mass  of  his  labors  is 
thrust  aside,  for  rare  consultation,  upon  the  shelves 
of  the  critical  or  the  curious.  He  preserved  the 
rhythm  of  Shakespeare's  prose,  and  a  characteristic 
trait  of  the  speech  of  his  time,  by  retaining  care- 
fully the  contractions  of  the  original.  His  collo- 
cation of  the  various  readings  of  the  old  editions  is 
invaluable  for  reference. 

At  about  this  period  Shakespearian  criticism  became 
rampant.  The  publication  of  Warburton's  edition  in 
1747  had  provoked  controversy,  and  given  new  stimu- 
lus to  investigation.  From  that  day  commentary  trod 
upon  the  heels  of  commentary,  and  panting  pamphlet- 
eers toiled  after  each  other  in  the  never-ending  strug* 
gle  to  reach  the  true  text  of  Shakespeare,  with  as 
little  hope  of  attaining  it  as  old  Time  has  of  over- 
taking Shakespeare  himself  in  Johnson's  monstrous 
personification.*    The    commentators    were   nearly  all 

•  **  Ezitteaoo  aaw  him  iinim  Its  bounded  rrign, 
And  pantinfc  Tim«  toil'd  after  him  in  rain." 

JF¥olfl9«M  at  the  Opming  qfDrury  i^otw  ThaUn,  1741* 
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of  tbem  scholars,  and  many  were  men  of  much  criti- 
cal acuteness.  But  their  labors  were  almost  altogether 
fruitless.  When  they  displayed  most  learning,  and 
exercised  most  ingenuity,  they  used  to  be  most  -  at 
fault;  when  they  were  successful  it  was  often  by 
chance,  and  generally  upon  some  point  which  they 
regarded  as  of  little  consequence.  To  estimate  their 
services  to  the  text,  compared  with  the  harm  they  did 
it,  as  *'  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of 
chafif,*'  is  to  pass  a  lenient  judgment  upon  their  labors. 
There  were  reasons  for  all  this.  Critical  Dogberrys 
that  they  were,  they  went  not  the  way  to  examine. 
Their  pedantry  and  the  artificial  taste  of  the  day, 
joined  to  their  own  conceit  and  the  want  of  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  led  most 
of  them  far  astray.  They  did  not  recognize  him 
as  their  master,  at  whose  feet  they  were  to  sit  and 
learn.  They  did  not  go  to  their  task  in  a  humble, 
docile  spirit.     MUton  had  written, — 

"  —  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warbles  his  native  wood-notes  wild;"  — 

a  driblet  of  belittling,  patronizing  praise,  for  which 
he  should  never  have  been  forgiven,  had  he  not 
atoned  for  it  by  that  grand  line  in  the  epitaph,  in 
which  he  calls  Shakespeare 

"  Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame.** 

But  the  first  encomium  chimed  with  the  tinkling 
criticism  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  and 
Shakespeare  was  regarded  as  an  untutored  genius, 
sadly  in  need  of  pruning  aiid  training;  a  charming, 
but  unsophisticated  songster,  whose  **  native  wood- 
notes  wild,"  if  their  exuberance  could  be  tamed 
down    to    the    barrel-organ    standard    of    the    poet- 
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fanciers  of  the  day,  would  be  meet  entertainment  foi 
persons  of  quality — if  they  were  not  too  exacting  as 
to  the  unities.*    In  editing  his  works  for  perusal,  the 

•  This  critidMn,  which  wm  flnt  made  In  Fidnam'i  Magtuint,  Iby,  186S, 
and  aft«nrard8  embodied  in  Skake^feare^t  Scholar,  has  proroked  much  oeniort* 
oos  remark,  pitched  in  the  admonitory  key,  but  all  of  it  entirely  from  the  pur* 
poM.  Thoae  who  hare  taken  the  writer  ao  aererely  to  taak  hare  done  ao  upon 
gnrand*  whieh  show,  I  think,  that  they  fall  to  appreciate  the  paaaage  in  L*A^ 
Ugro.  The  o^ect  of  that  passage  is  not  the  characterisation  of  Shakespeare 
**  by  one  trait  of  hia  genias,"  in  the  words  of  one  ol^tor  who  leads  the  cho- 
rus, bot  the  contrast  of  the  so-called  **  Fancy's  child,"  as  a  prstty  Uttte  wild- 
Urd-Uka  creature,  with  Jonson,  as  the  high  and  mlgh^  master  of  the  stagSi 

**  Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  ofafld« 
WarUe  his  natire  wood-notes  wild." 

That  sndi  was  the  nnlTersal  apprehension  of  the  passage  is  shown  by  the  flwi 
that  this  appreciation  and  comparison  infested  English  literature  until  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  present  century.  So  Phillips,  Hilton's  nephew  and  pupil,  in  his 
ThBOirum  PMtarum,  gives  it  as  characteristic  of  filiakespeare  that  **  he  pleaseth 
with  a  oertain  vfUd  and  native  eUganoe/*  Bryden,  in  his  Epil(^e  to  the  Cbis- 
quul  qf  &ranada,  Part  2d,  writing  of  the  dramatists  of  the  preceding  age, 
■ays,— 

"  But  were  they  now  to  writs,  when  critics  welg^ 

Each  line  and  every  word  throu^^ont  a  play, 

Mot  one  of  them,  not  Jcnton  in  Aii  htight 

Could  pass  I" 
tiiuf  i>lainly  Indicating  who  was  rsgarded  as  the  great  and  an-aeoompUsbad 
man  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  even  In  tha  Judgment  of  a  Diydsa.    So 
Ibomson  says,  — > 

<•  Is  not  wOd  Shakespeare  thine  and  Nature's  boast  7  * 

And  Warburton,  describing  Tht  WCnU$*t  TUs  as  *<a  homely  and  slmpto, 
though  agreeable,  country  tale,"  brings  his  characterisation  to  a  focus  by  say. 
ing  that  in  telling  this  country  tale  **  Our  *  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy^i 

chlld,warble8,* "  Ac,  Ac.    In  a  Sonnet  "  To  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. ^''  writ* 

ten  hy  Mr.  T.  K.,  [Thomas  Eranat]  Dodsley's  Oolleotloa,  YoL  II.  p.  888,  Ed. 
1766,  are  these  llnec:  — 

•*  Amid  this  foast  of  Hind,  when  Ibneif'i  ehOd, 
Sweet  Shakespeare  raps  the  soul  to  Tirtnous  deed.* 

Dr.  Sewall  la  the  Pivlhoe  to  his  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems  (4ta  178S)— 
and  he  was  a  champion  of  his  author^  says,  **  Milton  seems  to  haTS  hM  Mi 
sftorastar  htd  when  ha  says, 

—  *  Shakespear,  Fancy's  sweetest  child, 
Warblee  his  natlT*  wood-notes  wOd.' " 

lord  Shaftesbury  Is  also  kind  enough  to  say  of  Shakespeare  that, «  Kotwftb- 
■laftdtaig  hlsMoterol  ^MdoMtf,  AiitiiveMiA'4  iS^li^  his  antiquated  Phrase  and 
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constant  effort  was,  not  to  imbibe  his  spirit  and 
touch  his  work  witli  reverential  hand,  but  to  make 
him  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the  standard 
which  the  critics  had  adopted.  No  one  of  them 
teemed  to  suspect  that  Shakespeare  could  have  been 
a  law  unto  himself.  In  putting  his  plays  upon  the 
stage,  a  yet  more  outrageous  desecration  of  his  genius 
was  the  fashion  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  soul 
of  Procrustes   seemed   to  hare    migrated   into    every 

Wit,  his  wonl  <^  Mdhod  carui  Cbherenot  and  hii  DefldeDcy  In  almost  all  the 
OraoM  and  Ornamdnts  of  this  kind  of  Writing ;  yet  by  the  Justneas  of  hia 
Moral,  tba  Aptaan  dmany  of  his  I>McriptioDa  and  the  plain  and  natural  turn 
of  aeTeral  of  his  characters,  he  pleases  his  Andienoe,  and  often  gains  their  Ear 
without  a  single  Bribe  from  Luxury  or  Tice,"  —  Indudlng,  let  us  trust,  that  of 
my  Lord  of  Shadesbury. 

Now,  if  the  modern  echoes  or  apologists  of  these  people,  emulating  their 
example,  like  to  go  to  Shakespeare  when  some  literary  Captain  Cuttle  telb 
them  to  "orerhaul  their  little  warbler,"  they  may  do  ao^  and  weloome;  but 
there  are  those  to  whom  the  Swan  of  Aron  sings  another  note. 


The  delay  In  the  sending  of  this  rolume  to  press,  consequent  upon  the  dis* 
tnctad  state  of  our  country,  enables  me  to  add  to  this  note  the  following  paa- 
ssge  from  the  last  Lnnginary  Oonreraation  written  by  Walter  SaTsge  Landor, 
which  was  published  In  the  London  Ath^ueum  for  May  18th,  1861.  Andrew 
Marval  and  John  Milton  speak. 

**  JferveL  ....  I  am  about  to  find  firalt  with  yoo  on  the  score  of  poetry. 
*  Surgit  amari  allquid  quod  in  ipeis  floribus  angit' 

••  MOUm.  After  the  sweet  I  am  prepared  for  the  bitter,  which  often  happens 
IB  life,  and  it  is  only  children  who  take  the  bltt«r  first. 

*'  Marvd.  Now  for  it.  Ton  were  not  a  rery  young  man  when  you  wrote 
how 

'  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Taney's  child, 
Warbled  his  natlre  wood-notes  wild.' 

After  acknowledging  the  prettinett  of  the  Terses,  I  deny  (heprcpriOy  qf  (ht 
appUeaUoi^  NQpottwaBe9fTkuai0arilerqf*woodrnoU$wiUL*  In  his  ear. 
tier  poems  he  was  elaborate,  and  not  exempt  ftom  stiff  conoeite— the  fiiuU  of 
the  age  as  exemplified  by  Spenser. 

**  MOUm.  In  his  later  he  takes  wing  over  the  world,  beyond  human  sight, 
but  heard  abore  the  clouds." 

Xtoentlally  identical  as  this  rritidsm  is  with  that  which  I  had  ventured  eight 
yeara  bafbrs  the  Oonveraatian  between  Marrol  and  Milton  was  published,  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Landor  has  no  knowledge  of  either  the  magasine 
or  tbo book  te  which  the IbnMr  had  beon  pravfoosly  printed;  and  I,  at  least, 
would  VQwIlltogly  beltere  that  he  has  not  afforded  my  humble  optelon  the 
very  inportant  support  which  It  thus  receives  fh>m  the  Independent  concur* 
rence  of  my  Judgment  with  that  of  so  accomplished  a  scholar,  so  snbCle  and 
ao  aoond  a  critic^  and  so  eminent  aa  author  as  himsalt 
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playwright  and  stage-manager  in  England,  from  tlie 
day  of  the  Restoration;  and  Shakespeare's  plays, 
when  they  were  presented  at  all,  were  so  curtailed, 
distorted,  patched,  vamped  and  garbled,  that  the 
original  work  was  lost  almost  beyond  recognition. 
The  shelves  of  the  stage  library  groan  under  heaps 
of  these  abominations ;  and  to  this  day  we  have  not 
escaped  their  baleful  influence. 

The  appearance  of  George  Steevens  and  Edmund 
Malone  in  the  field  of  Shakespearian  literature  pro- 
duced greater  and  more  permanent  changes  in  the 
text  than  had  been  achieved  by  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors, save  Theobald.  They  were  not  co-workers, 
but  at  least,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  critical 
careers,  opponents.  Steevens  reprinted  the  quartos, 
and  wrote  notes  and  comments  upon  the  text,  which, 
in  1773,  were  embodied  in  an  edition  in  ten  octavo 
volumes.  He  is  one  of  the  most  acute  and  accom- 
plished of  Shakespeare's  commentators;  but  rarely 
have  abilities  and  acquirements  been  more  abused. 
To  show  his  ability  to  suggest  "ingenious"  readings, 
he  wantonly  rejected  the  obvious  significance  of  the 
text,  and  perverted  the  author's  meaning,  or  destroyed 
the  integrity  of  his  work.  He  was  witty,  and  not 
only  launched  his  shafts  at  his  fellow-commentators, 
but  turned  them  against  his  author.  He  had  an 
accurate  —  mechanically  accurate  —  ear,  and  ruth- 
lessly mutilated,  or  patched  up,  Shakespeare's  lines 
to  a  uniform  standard  of  ten  syllables.*  Beside 
all  this,  a  mocking,  jeering  style,   and  an  apparent 

*  Of  the  w«7  in  which  StMTen*  vorkad  here  Is  a  obaneterlttle  eTiwyl^ 
In  ft  paeMge  in  TU  mnUr'9  Ibk,  Act  11.  So.  1,  he  reede,  "And  why  m^ 
ay  ffood  tord,"  with  thii  notes  *«The  epithet  good,  whioh  li  wnnting  In  fho 
old  oopiee,  to  tmneplanted  (fbr  the  eeke  of  metre)  from  «  redtudeat  epeeeh 
IB  the  Ibllowlng  pege."  It  ie  eometimee  hard  to  beUeve  thai  SHiftM  «« 
In  earnest 
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ladiL  of  eamestnesa  of  purpose,  combine  to  confirm  the 
impreBaion  that  he  is  an  editor  not  to  be  relied 
upon. 

Bat  in  Malone  he  found  an  adversary  who,  in 
spite  of  a  defective  ear  and  a  somewhat  shiggish 
apprehension,  was  entirely  too  powerful  for  him. 
Malone  published  in  1780  two  volumes,  containing 
notes  and  comments  upon  the  text  as  it  was  left  by 
Johnson  and  Steevens,  and  other  miscellaneous  Shake- 
spearian matter ;  and  in  1790  appeared  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  *'  collated  verbatim  with  the  most  authen* 
tic  copies,  and  revised ;  with  the  corrections  and  illus- 
tzations  of  various  commentators ;  to  which  are  added, 
an  essay  on  the  chronological  order  of  his  plays;  an 
essay  relative  to  Shakespeare  and  Jonson;  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  three  parts  of  King  Henry  VI. ;  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  English  stage ;  and  notes.'*  * 
This  title  gives  a  just  idea  of  the  wide  field  of 
Shakespearian  inquiry,  covered  by  the  labors  of  Ma- 
lone. Though  not  highly  accomplished,  he  was  a  fair 
scholar,  a  man  of  good  judgment,  and,  for  his  day,  of 
good  poetical  taste.f  He  was  patient,  indefatigably 
laborious,  and  honestly  devoted  to  his  task  ;  he  sought 
the  glory  of  his  author,  not  his  own  —  except  in  so 
for  as  the  latter  was  involved  in  the  former.  We  of 
to-day  can  see  that  he  committed  many  and  great 
blunders;  but  he  saved  the  text  of  Shakespeare  from 

*  Tbli  edition  wm  eight  yeftra  In  pnHing  tbicagh  the  prMs.  See  lie  Ibnrtli 
volume,  p.  112. 

t  Bnt  Malone,  m  above  mentioned,  bad  a  poor  ear,  and  an  Irish  one.  He 
luiTiog  remarked  on  a  paenge  in  THh»  AndhnmUmf,  Act  IV.  So.  i^  *<  Arm,  my 
lorda,"  Ac^  that  **  arm  is  here  used  as  a  dissyllable,"  Steerens  replied  that  he  had 
•cen  correct  and  harmonious  verses  of  Malone's,  and  therefore  wondered  if  he 
(MaloDe)  bad  written  a  Ule  off  perseemtad  low  he  wonld  have  ended  it  witk  a 
oo«xplet  Uke  this,  — 

*<  Escaping  thus  Annt  Tabby's  lamma, 
They  triumphed  in  each  other's  aruuM." 
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wide  and  ruthless  outrage,  and  bj  painful  and  well- 
directed  investigation  into  the  literature  and  manners 
contemporary  with  his  author,  cast  new  light  upon  his 
pages.  To  Edmund  Malone  the  readers  of  Shake- 
speare, during  the  last  decade  of  *the  last  century  and 
the  first  quarter  of  this,  were  indebted  for  the  presen- 
tation of  his  works  in  a  condition  more  nearly  approach- 
ing theiz  integrity  than  any  other  in  which  they  had 
yet  been  exhibited. 

The  next  important  edition  to  Malone*s  was  pub 
lished  in  twenty-one  octavo  volumes,  in  1803,  and 
afterward  in  1813.  It  was  based  chiefly  upon  that  of 
Johnson  and  Steevens,  with  the  corrections  and  illus* 
trations  of  various  commentators,  aU  revised  and  aug- 
mented by  Isaac  Reed,  an  editor  qualified  for  his 
task  by  patience,  accuracy,  and  much  reading  of  our 
early  dramatic  literature.  This  edition  elSected  little 
for  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  and  was  rather  remark- 
able for  the  copiousness  and  variety  of  its  prolegom- 
ena, notes,  and  illustrative  essays.  It  is  one  of  the 
two  most  important  of  ihe  Variorum  editions. 

Malone  had  planned  and  nearly  completed  a  second 
edition  of  his  work  when  he  died  in  1812.  The 
materials  which  he  left  were  prepared  and  superin- 
tended through  the  press  by  James  Boswell  Jr., — 
the  son  of  Johnson's  biographer,  —  who,  taking  the 
Variorum  of  1813  as  his  model,  produced  an  edition, 
also  in  twenty-one  octavo  volumes,  which  was  published 
in  1821,  and  which  is  a  monument  to  the  industry, 
research,  and  good  judgment  of  its  principal  editor, 
whose  labors  appear  to  best  advantage  when  placed 
beside  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  his 
contemporaries.  This  edition  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
eminently  the  Variorum.  It  is  a  rich  storehouse  of 
Shakespearian  literature,  and,  in  addition  to  Malone's 
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latest  notes  and  comments,  contains  most  of  those 
wUch  appeared  in  its  immediate  predecessor.  But 
it  is  purged  of  heaps  of  smutty  matter  which  befoul 
the  pages  of  the  elder  book,  labelled  with  the  names 
Amner  and  Collins -— pseudonymes  of  Steevens  and 
Ritson.  Boswell  also  played  dustman  to  a  mass  of 
not  indecent  nonsense  scraped  up  by  Reed,  although 
he  left  so  much  untouched. 

To  the  editions  which  have  now  been  mentioned 
must  be  added  those  of  Alexander  Chalmers,  pub- 
lished in  1805,  and  several  times  reprinted,  of  the 
Reverend  William  Harness,  in  1825,  and  of  Samuel 
WeUer  Singer,  at  Chiswick,  in  1826 ;  though  the 
text  of  neither  of  these  was  formed  upon  a  collation 
of  the  early  editions,  but  upon  an  eclectic  use  of  the 
labors  of  preceding  editors.  The  text  of  Chalmers's 
edition,  a  great  favorite,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  Reed's  Variorum  of  1803 ;  and  Singer 
went  for  his  text  to  the  editions  of  Steevens  and 
Malone,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  an  old  folio 
or  quarto.  Singer's  edition  was  highly  prized,  and, 
until  within  a  few  years  past,  was  the  favorite  for 
general  reading  among  cultivated  people.  The  causes 
of  this  favor  were  its  convenient  size,  the  excellence 
of  its  typography,  and  its  frugal  selection  from  the 
notes  of  all  the  commentators.  It  was,  in  fiEust,  an 
abridged  variorum.  Its  editor  belonged  essentially  to 
the  old  eighteenth  century  school,  and  though  labori- 
ous, and  a  great  reader  of  old  books,  showed  neither 
real  scholarship,  critical  acumen,  nor  power  of  gener- 
alization. His  text  was  formed  with  more  care  than 
judgment;  but  it  presented  a  few  plausible  emenda- 
tions. As  nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Singer's  work  without  an  attempt  to 
rival  or  surpass  it,  we  have  now  followed  the  for* 
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tunes    of   Shakespeare's  text  down   to    the    editions 
which  are  properly  of  the  present  day. 


Among  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare  who  did 
not  become  his  editors,  the  most  noteworthy  for  the 
purposes  of  this  sketch  are  — John  Upton*  who  in 
1746  published  his  *'  Critical  Obsenrations  on  Shake- 
speare ; "  Thomas  Edwards,  whose  ^*  Canons  of  Criti* 
cism"  first  appeared  in  1748;  Benjamin  Heath,  who 
published  m  1765  ''A  ReTisal  of  Shakespear*s  Text, 
wherein  the  alterations  introduced  into  it  by  the 
more  modem  editors  and  critics  are  particularly  con- 
sidered ; "  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  the  learned  editor  of 
Chaucer,  whose  '*  Observations  and  Coi\jectures  upon 
some  passages  of  Shakespeare*'  were  put  forth  ia 
1766;  Joseph  Ritson,  the  eccentric  and  censorious 
literary  antiquary,  whose  ^^  Remarks  Critical  and  H- 
lustratiye  on  the  Text  and  Notes  of  the  last  [Stee« 
▼ens*8]  Edition  of  Shakespeare"  appeared  in  1783; 
John  Monck  Mason,  who  published  Comments  on  the 
same  edition  in  1785 ;  Walter  Whiter,  who  in  1794 
gave  to  this  department  of  letters  '*A  Specimen  of 
a  Commentary  on  Shakespeare;**  £•  H.  Seymour, 
whose  two  volumes  of  **  Remarks,  critical,  conjee* 
tural,  and  explanatory,  [including  also  the  notes  of 
Lord  Chedworth,]  upon  the  plays  of  Shakspeare," 
appeared  in  1805 ;  Henry  James  Pye,  who  came  for- 
ward in  1807  with  his  **  Commentaries  on  the  Com- 
mentators of  Shakespeare  ; "  Francis  Douce,  who  issued 
his  **  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Ancient  Man- 
ners, dec/*  in  1809;  Andrew  Becket,  who  published  in 
1815  two  volumes  entitied  **  Shakspeare's  himself 
again,  or  the  Language  of  the  Poet  asserted ; "  and 
Zachary  Jackson,  whose  **  l^iakespeare's  Qenius  Jus- 
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tified,  being  EestorationB  and  BlustratioiiB  of  Seven 
Hundred  Pusages  in  Shakspeare,"  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1819. 

Upton's  scholarly  and  systematic  labors  have  interest 
and  value  as  critical  discussions  and  iUustradons  of 
Shakespeare's  text.  They  are  instructive,  and  even 
suggestive,  but  over  subtle  and  often  pedantic.  They 
did  little  or  nothing  towards  restoration,  but  something 
for  the  prevention  of  wanton  and  ignorant  alteration 
of  the  readings  of  the  old  copies.  Edwards's  book, 
written  in  an  ironical  vein,  was  directed  chiefly 
against  Warburton,  whose  conceit,  arrogance,  and 
ignorance  of  his  author's  language  it  thoroughly  and 
most  serviceably  exposed.  But  Edwards  did  more 
than  demolish  Warburton.  His  critical  acumen,  his 
good  taste  and  good  sense,  and  his  quick  and  sure 
apprehension  of  Shakespeare's  thought,  give  him  a 
conspicuous  place  among  those  who  have  been  of 
real  service  in  the  preservation  and  elucidation  of 
Shakespeare's  text.  His  Canons  remain,  e  converse^ 
undisputed  to  this  day;  and  the  volume  in  which 
they  are  embodied  will  long  retain  its  interest  and 
its  value.  Heath,  Tyrwhitt,  Kitson,  and  Mason,  each 
produced  a  minute  but  appreciable  and  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  the  text  —  an  effect  which  in  tiie  aggre- 
gate is  considerable,  and  which  promises  to  be  per* 
manent,  although  most  of  their  suggestions  have  been 
rejected  by  the  verdict  of  their  successors. 

Whiter's  labors  did  little  for  the  text ;  but  his  book 
has  a  permanent  value  in  critical  literature  from  its 
promulgation  and  continued  application  of  a  new 
principle  of  criticism,  based  upon  Locke's  doctrine  of 
the  association  of  ideas.  Whiter  maintained,  what 
no  dose  observer  of  his  own  mental  action  can  deny, 
that  the  processes  of  thought  are  not  always  bgieaL 
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or  by  way  of  con8e4aence,  but  very  often  associative, 
and  that  therefore  the  intellectual  course  of  an  author 
can  be  traced  through  the  vestiges  or  the  probabili- 
ties of  association  with  such  a  degree  of  certainty  as 
to  enable  us  in  this  way  to  illustrate  obscurity  and 
restore  corruption.  The  principle  is  one  which  can  be 
more  effectually  applied  than  it  was  by  the  critic  by 
whom  it  was  first  promulgated. 

Eminent  among  the  commentators  for  various  learn- 
ing, just  discrimination,  and  a  becoming  deference  to 
the  author  whose  works  he  came  to  illustrate,  is  Mr. 
Douce.  He  is  among  them  what  Malone  is  among 
the  editors ;  save  that  his  volumes  exhibit  a  wider 
range  of  knowledge,  and  a  more  delicate  and  sympa- 
thetic apprehension  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  Shake- 
speare than  Malone  possessed.  Yet  much  of  his  illus- 
trative annotation  is  worthless  superfluity,  and  his  few 
textual  comments  and  suggestions  are  of  little  value. 

Pye's  book  was  the  first  deliberate  and  systematic 
protest  against  the  pedantic  superfluity  and  the  precise 
and  prosaic  criticism  which  marked  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury school  of  Shakespearian  literature.  Its  value  was 
rather  negative  than  positive ;  more  in  the  evil  that  it 
exposed  than  in  the  good  that  it  accomplished.  But 
it  had  a  restraining  influence  by  its  indication  of  the 
spirit  in  which  intelligent  people  were  beginning  to 
read  these  dramas,  and  of  the  light  in  which  some  of 
them  already  regarded  the  ingenious  trifling  with  which 
his  text  had  been  overlaid,  and  the  unappreciative  in- 
flexibility with  which  its  sense  had  been  perverted. 

Seymour,  Bccket,  and  Jackson  are  worthy  of  oui 
attention  only  as  types  of  certain  schools,  or  rathei 
classes,  of  commentators  who  have  one  endowment 
in  common  —  utter  incapacity  for  their  office.  Sey- 
mour represents  those  educated  commentators  who  arc 
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pedagogues,  not  critics.  The  knowledge  that  a  verb 
should  agree  with  its  nominatiye  case,  and  that  ten 
syllables  make  an  heroic  line,  fonn  the  staple  of  the 
qualiiications  which  he  brought  to  his  task.  He 
would  have  removed  the  ^from*  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  is  used  with  'whence,'  or  *  thence,*  because 
it  is  tautological ;  thus  endeavoring  to  conform  the 
language  of  Shakespeare's  day  to  that  of  his  own; 
and  he  sought,  by  mutilation,  addition,  and  transpo- 
sition, to.  make  an  unbroken  series  of  p^fect  lines  of 
ten  syllables,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  every 
play. 

Becket  is  fojcnle  princeps  of  the  commentators  who 
have  a  mission,  and  nothing  else,  and  who  feel 
that  they  are  sent  upon  earth  to  reform  the  text, 
with  plenary  power  and  special  revelation.  Of  him 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience  or  decorum.  His 
work  is  stupidity  run  mad.  The  time-honored  simile 
of  a  bull  in  a  china  shop  was  never  more  applicable 
than  to  his  delighted  plungings  among  the  tender  and 
exquisite  beauties  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Shake- 
speare. And  when  he  has  shivered,  and  crushed,  and 
scattered  to  his  heart*s  content,  he  stands  with  inef- 
hble  complacency  amid  his  fragmentary  labors,  and, 
looking  round  upon  them,  bellows  out,  *' Shakespeare^s 
himself  again."  A  notion  of  Becket's  book  could  only 
be  conveyed  by  extracts;  and  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  space  which  they  would  occupy. 

Zachary  Jackson  was  a  printer ;  and  as  the  most  of 
the  corruptions  of  Shakespeare's  text  are  due  to  the 
carelessness  or  incompetence  of  compositors  and  the 
lack  of  proof-reading,  he  justly  thought  that  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  his  art  woidd  be  of  service  in  their 
conjectural  emendation.  He  had  corrected  much  proof, 
and  thus,  it  would  seem,   should  have  been   able  to 
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iiurmise,  witli  occasional  good  fortune,  what  accident 
had  produced  the  error  in  the  book  before  him. 
But  even  in  this  he  failed  ahnost  entirely;  and  when, 
forgetting  the  **ne  stUor"  he  ventured  into  the  field 
of  general  conunent  and  criticism,  he  made  such  ab- 
surd and  atrocious  changes  in  the  text,  that  it  is  dif- 
cult  to  believe  them  the  work  of  a  mind  above  that 
of  an  idiot;  and  yet  he  utters  them  with  an  owlish 
sapience  that  makes  him  the  very  Bunaby  of  com- 
mentators. 


But  though  the  text  of  Shakespeare  suffisred  no  per- 
manent injury  from  such  commentators  as  these,  and 
though  the  Variorum  and  the  Chiswick  editions  pre- 
sented the  works  of  the  great  dramatkt  more  nearly 
as  he  produced  them  than  they  had  ever  before  ap- 
peared in  print,  the  increasing  admiration  of  the 
world  for  those  matchless  writings,  the  influence  of  a 
humbler,  more  docile  school  of  criticism  upon  them, 
and  the  well-known  &ct  that  there  were  still  many 
departures  in  those  editions  from  the  authentic  text, 
which,  at  least,  might  be  needless,  created  a  desire 
for  a  text  conforming  yet  more  strictly  to  the  primi- 
tive standard;  and  about  1840,  two  editors  stepped 
forward    to    supply    this    want.*       These    were    Mr. 

•  It  would  be  nnjnflt  to  psM  •ntlrdy  by  the  aervleet  wliicli  Bishop  Pevcf, 
Chief  Jnstioe  Bl»ckitone,  ftnd  Holt  White  rendered  to  the  text.  Incidental 
though  they  vere.  Their  names  often  occar  In  the  Variorum,  and  alirajs  In 
connection  with  oommenta  or  ooiOectnres  which  are  at  least  InteUlKent  or  ta$- 
geetire.  The  abore  notice  of  the  commentators  may  seem  meagre  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  thair  Bomber  and  the  extent  of  their  labors ;  bat  my  pur- 
pose related  only  to  those  who  wrote  upon  the  text,  and  of  those  only  to  such 
as  produced  an  effeet  upon  It,  or  who  were  repreeentatire  men  In  this  depart* 
QSBt  of  Utemture.  It  Is  worthy  of  observation,  although  it  la  not  swpxMng, 
that  the  Qermau  orltlos  hare  aoeomplished  nothing  fin-  Shakfl^pears  In  this 
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Knight  and  Mr.  Collier.*  Thej  each  did  much  to 
effect  that  nearer  approximation  of  the  text  to  the 
**Trae  Oiiginall"  which  was  bo  much  needed.  Both 
were  sparing  of  conjectural  emendation;  but  Mr.  Col- 
lier admitted  the  ^'stolen  and  surreptitious'*  quartos 
to  a  higher  authority  than  that  awarded  to  them  by 
Mr.  Knight,  who  deferred  only  to  the  original  and 
authentic  but  badly  printed  folio.  Mr.  Collier  had 
the  advantage  of  a  long  devotion  to  tiie  study  of  old 
English  literature,  especially  to  that  of  Shakespeare's 
age;  but  Mr.  Knight  brought  to  his  task  an  intelli^ 
gent  veneration  for  his  author,  and  a  sympathetic 
apprehension  of  his  thoughts,  which  distinguished 
him  in  this  respect  above  all  his  predecessors.  But 
ho€tk  editors  committed  errors,  and  left  others  uncor- 
rected. Mr.  Collier  admitted  readings  from  the  quar- 
tos, and  the  commentators,  which  are  indefensible; 
and  Mr.  Knight's  almost  superstitious  veneration  for 
the  first  folio  caused  him  to  reproduce  from  it,  with 
attempts  at  explanation,  many  passages  which  are  evi- 
dently corrupted.  This  was  shown  with  no  less  ad- 
mirable temper  than  ability  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dyce,  the  editor  of  Beaumont  &  fletcher,  Marlowe, 
Green,  and  Peele,  d^.,  in  his  *'  Remarks  on  Mr.  J. 
P.  Collier's  and  Mr.  C.  Knight's  Editions  of  Shake- 
Bpeaxe^**  which  appeared  in  1844.t 


•  Tllft  pabUeation  of  Mr.  Knight'i  edition  \t9tnt  in  1B89,  thnt  of  Mr.  CoUtei^ 
in  1841 ;  tho  toname  wm  oompleted  in  1841,  the  Utter  In  1848. 

t  Two  editioneof  remarkable  merit  irere  afterward  pnbliahed  in  the  United 
States:  one  by  the  Hofi.  Gnlian  0.  Verplanek,  and  the  other  by  the  ReT.  Mr. 
HndeOB.  Theee  editors,  however,  fl>rmed  their  text  rather  npoo  an  edectie 
•tody  of  the  labon  of  their  immediate  predeoeawre  than  npon  a  collation  of 
the  old  readings,  or  eren  a  thorongh  Inreetigation  of  the  whole  field  of  Shake* 
qpearian  textual  eritioinn.  Mr.  Veiplanok'e  edition  Is  distinguished  by  the 
Jadgment,  taste,  and  seholanhip  whloh  guided  his  editorial  labors ;  Mr.  Hud- 
sonli  by  the  originality  of  thought  and  Tigor  of  style  in  the  eritloa]  esMfi 
whish  preosde  each  pla? . 
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in. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  great  intellecttud 
heritage  of  our  race  through  the  various  fortunes  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  arrive  at  a  period  of 
novel  and  interesting  vicissitude.  Hitherto  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare  had  suffered  from  his  own 
neglect,  from  the  haste,  ignorance,  and  carelessness 
of  transcribers  and  printers,  and  from  the  incapacity, 
the  presumption,  and  the  pedantry  of  editors  and 
commentators.  Its  preservation  and  its  restoration, 
(for  it  needed  to  be  fenced  as  well  as  to  be  made 
whole,)  were  due  only  to  the  faithful  labors,  the  in- 
sight, the  sensibility,  and  the  constructive  ingenuity  of 
some  of  those  who  had  undertaken  to  repair  its  iiyuzies, 
regulate  its  confusion,  and  explain  its  obscurities.  Not 
a  single  line  written  by  Shakespeare  was  known  to 
exist,  not  a  printed  play  of  his  which  there  is  reason 
to  believe  he  saw  in  proof.  Manuscript  or  contempo« 
rary  authority  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  text  there 
was  none  ;  and  the  means  of  restoration  were  limited  to 
study,  deduction,  and  conjecture.  To  these  there  was 
now  to  be  added  manuscript  for  which  was  claimed 
contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  authority.  In 
1852  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  whose  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's works  had  then  been  before  the  public  for 
nine  years,  who  had  been  favorably  known  as  a  stu- 
dent of  English,  and  particularly  of  Elizabethan,  litera- 
ture for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  who  was  a  man 
of  then  unquestioned  honor,  announced  that  there  had 
accidentally  fallen  into  his  hands  a  copy  of  the  folio 
edition  of  1632,  the  margins  of  which  were  filled  with 
ancient  manuscript  corrections  of  the  text,  which  were 
of  great  interest  and  value.  In  1858  Mr.  Collier  pub- 
lished a  history  of  his  discovery,  and  a  detailed  expo- 
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dtion  of  its  literary  character,  in  a  Tolume  entitled 
Notn  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shctkespeare 
from  Early  Manuacript  Correctione  in  a  Copy  of  the 
Folio  of  1632.*  He  therein  sustained  all  the  read- 
ings, with  few  exceptions,  thus  brought  forward;  and, 
although  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  had  exhibited  an 
almost  slavish  deference  to  **the  oldest  authority,"  he 
now  startled  his  readers  not  only  by  expressing  his 
conviction  that  **  £Eff  the  greater  body  *'  of  these  mar- 
ginal corrections  were  "  the  restored  language  of  Shake- 
speare,'* and  strongly  intimating  that  their  source  must 
have  been  of  higher  authority  than  any  theretofore  dis- 
covered, but  by  publishing  an  edition  of  the  plays  in 
which  they,  or  rather  such  of  them  as  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  make  public,  were  embodied.  Only  a  very  few 
of  these  substituted  readings  were  manifestly  sound,  but 
a  multitude  of  them  were  plausible :  the  mysterious 
manner  of  their  discovery,  and  their  supposed  antiquity, 
excited  popular  interest,  and  even  blinded  critical  per- 


•  AeeoitUng  toHr.  OoIUer'B  aoooont,  be  bought  fhto  folks  In  tb«  iprliig  of 
1849,  of  Ux.  Thomaa  Bodd,  a  very  respectable  aotiqnarlan  bookseller  in  London, 
(who  nnlbrtnnately  died  before  his  evidenoe  was  needed,)  to  complete  another 
Impecfeot  copy  of  the  same  edition  by  the  addition  of  two  lacking  leaves. 
Upon  examination,  he  Ibnnd  that  the  two  leaves  of  his  new  pnrehase,  of  which 
he  was  in  want,  wore  unfitted  for  his  purpose  by  being  not  only  too  short,  bnt 
damaged  and  defkoed.  He  then  laid  it  carelessly  away;  and  it  was  not  nntil 
the  spring  of  1860  that  ha  **  observed  some  marks  on  the  margin  of  this  folio." 
Tet  subsequently,  looking  fluther,  he  disoovered,  to  his  surprise,  that  **  there 
was  hardly  a  page  which  did  not  prssent,  in  a  handwriting  of  the  time,  some 
emendations  in  the  pointing  or  in  the  text."  Then,  submitting  the  volume  to 
careful  scrutiny,  he  "  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  Its  marginal  oorreo- 
tlons."  It  may  be  explicable,  bnt  it  has  not  yet  been  explained,  how  Mr.  Oot 
lier  oonld  open  a  volume  of  more  than  nine  hundred  pages  so  directly  upon 
two  leavee  of  which  he  was  in  search  as  not  to  observe  the  manuscript  which 
"hardly  a  page"  of  that  volume  was  without,  or,  even  supposing  that  this 
almost  impossible  discovery  might  happen,  how  It  came  alwut  that  the  four 
pages  of  these  two  leaves  and  the  four  pages  which  ihoed  them  were  also  fkiee  from 
writing  on  their  margins.  The  alternative  that  Mr.  Oollier  did  see  theae  mann- 
serlpt  corrections  when  he  first  examined  the  book,  or  that  they  were  added 
afterwanS,  seems  unavoidable.  Tet  that  the  body  of  them  were  so  addid  if 
not  credible,  as  the  reader  will  see  hereafl^. 
1-9 
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ception;  die  Note9  and  Emendations^  and  the  new 
edition  of  the  pla3rB,  sold  rapidly;  and  for  a  short 
time  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  would  receive 
with  joyful  submission  the  new  revelation  of  Shake- 
speare. No  sooner  was  the  body  of  the  new  readings 
well  before  the  public  than  strong  protests  were  made 
against  them,  and  a  sharp  and  minute  discussion  arose 
upon  their  individual  merits.  But  it  was  plain  that 
their  hold  upon  the  faith  of  the  general  public  would 
not  be  shaken  by  mere  critical  opinion  of  their  sepa* 
rate  value;  because  to  mere  opinion  opinion  could  be 
opposed.  A  close  examination  of  the  body  of  the 
readings  brought  forward  in  Mr.  Collier's  Notes  and 
Emendations  convinced  me  that,  whatever  might  be 
their  importance  on  the  ground  of  their  antiquity, 
(they  could  not  have  been  written  until  1632,  sixteen 
years  after  8hakespeare*s  death,)  or  on  their  own  evi- 
dence of  access  by  their  author  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion more  authentic  than  the  early  printed  copies  of 
the  plays,  they  had  no  such  claims  to  consideration  as 
should  remove  them  from  the  category  of  conjectural 
aud  arbitrary  changes,  to  be  judged  solely  upon  their 
merits.*  This  conclusion  was  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing points,  which  I  believe  were  sufficiently  estab- 
lished :  — 

The  marginal  readings,  in  many  instances,  debased 
the  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  and  extinguished  his  humor. 
In  some  cases  they  were  made  in  palpable  disregard  of 
the  context.  In  others  tiiey  were  no  less  plainly  at 
variance  with  Shakespeare's  manifest  dramatic  purpose. 

«  Sm  PMnam'f  MagoMint  for  Octotwr,  1863,  and  Shakagptare$  Scholar,  18M, 
tir  an  emnliuUiofi  of  Mr.  OoUter'*  folio,  which,  in  th«  words  of  the  pnafooe  to  th« 
lattor,  li  not  a  *<  detailed  apfnoral  or  diiafiproTal"  of  aoeh  of  the  nuusinal 
readingi  of  that  volame  at  had  been  made  pablla,  bat  *' purely  an  argument, 
which  alma  to  ahow  tiiat  thoea  emendations  ware  made  in  such  a  way  and  at 
■och  a  time  that  as  to  their  anthority  thej  are  otterij  without  aclaim  vpoB 
Mr  deforenoe  " 
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Some  of  the  dianges  were  made  merely  because  the 
maker  failed  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  a  clear  and 
uncorrupted  passage.  Many  instances  of  the  erasure  of 
a  reading  once  entered,  and  the  substitution  of  another, 
showed  the  vacillation  of  coi^jecture,  not  the  record  of 
authority.  Some  of  the  readings,  the  peculiar  character 
of  which  at  the  first  blush  seemed  most  conclusively  to 
show  that  they  could  not  have  been  conjectural,  had>  on 
the  contrary,  been  brought  forward  long  before  the 
appearance  of  this  folio,  as  the  fruit  of  mere  con- 
jecture or  deduction,  by  some  of  the  most  ignorant 
and  wrong-headed  of  the  commentat<»rs.*  The  margins 
of  the  volume  were  filled  with  palpable  and  univer- 
sally admitted  errors  of  all  the  various  kinds  which 
had  been  committed  by  editors  and  commentators  of 
every  grade  of  capacity  and  incapacity;  and  they  not 
only  contained  a  large  number  of  the  specific  mutila- 
tions perpetrated  by  those  editors  and  commentators, 
but  added  to  them  more  than  had  been  before  at- 
tempted by  all  mutilators  of  the  text  combined.  The 
more  important  of  the  obscure  passages  in  the  plays 
were  left  untouched,  except  a  few  which  were  changed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  transfer  the  obscurity  from  one 
line  to  another,  or  diffuse  it  through  many.  The 
corrector,  in  disregard  or  in  ignorance  of  the  customs 
and  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare's  day,  sought  to 
make  Shakespeare's  language  conform  to  the  fashion 
of  a  period  half  a  century  later.  Finally,  the  readings 
were  not  entered  upon  the  margins  of  this  folio  until 
after  the  Restoration,  at  least  twenty-eight  years  subse- 
quent to  Its  publication,  and  forty-four  from  the  death 
of  Shakespeare,  when  the  poet's  contemporaries  had 
passed  away,  the  theatres  had  been  closed,  and  their 

*  af«n  Stymonr,  JmIbwb,  and  Ptdtot. 
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companies  and  property  dispersed  and  destroyed  during 
the  great  civil  war  and  the  Commonwealth,  and  emen- 
dation of  Shakespeare's  plays  must,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  have  been  unauthoritative. 

As  time  passed  (it  is  ten  years  since)  the  faith 
of  the  more  thoughtful  and  best  read  of  those  who 
had  welcomed  the  marginal  readings  of  this  folio  so 
heartily,  and  accepted  them  so  implicitly,  began  to 
be  shaken  in  their  idol ;  and  in  1856  Mr.  Collier 
himself  confessed  that  he  was  **  convinced  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  corrections  were  made,  not  from 
better  manuscripts,  still  less  from  unknown  printed 
copies  of  the  plays,  but  from  the  recitations  of  old 
actors  while  the  play  was  proceeding ; "  adding  that 
he  '*  could  adduce  various  instances  never  yet  pointed 
out"  in  which  the  corrector  "inserted  what  he  con- 
sidered emendatTons,  but  what  we  must  look  upon  as 
innovations  —  changes  which  had  crept  in  [upon  the 
stage]  from  time  to  time,  to  make  sense  out  of  diffi- 
cult passages,  but  which  do  not  represent  the  authen- 
tic text  of  Shakespeate.*'  *  Again  time  passed,  and 
the  Collier  folio  (called  the  Perkins  folio  in  Great 
Britain,  from  the  name  of  a  former  possessor,  written 
upon  the  cover)  was  passing  out  of  mind,  except 
among  the  critical  and  the  studious,  when,  in  April, 
1859,  seven  years  after  it  came  into  public  notice,  it 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden, 
Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whose  father  it  had 
been  given  by  its  discoverer.  Previous  to  this,  only 
a  very  few  persons,  and  they  not  Shakespearian 
scholars,  had  been  fiEtvored  with  a  glimpse  of  it 
At  the  Museum  it  was  closely  examined  by  Mr.  N. 

•  Sntn  Ltctitr^  m  Skakt^pean  amd  MOion,  Ao.  London,  1856,  pp.  IxxilL, 
UxzlL 
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£.  S.  A.  Hamiltoiiy  a  palseographer  and  one  of  th^ 
assistants  in  the  Manuscript  Department  of  that  insti- 
tution. His  purpose  in  making  the  examination  was 
**  to  attempt  an  accurate  and  unbiased  description  of 
the  volume."*  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design  he 
discovered  that,  of  the  corrections  originally  made  on 
the  margins  of  this  folio,  the  number  which  had  been 
wholly  or  partially  "  obliterated  ;  •  •  with  a  penknife 
or  the  employment  of  chemical  agency"  were  **  almost 
as  numerous  as  those  suffered  to  remain ; "  he  also 
concluded  that,  of  the  corrections  allowed  to  stand, 
many  had  been  *'  tampered  with,  touched  up,  or 
painted  over,  a  modem  character  being  dexterously 
altered,  by  touches  of  the  pen,  into  a  more  antique 
form;"  and  he  found  that  the  margins  were  *' cov- 
ered with  an  infinite  number  of  faint  pencil-marks,  in 
obedience  to  which  the  supposed  old  corrector  made 
his  emendations,"  and  that  these  pencilled  memoran- 
dums had  ''  not  even  the  pretence  of  antiquity  in  char- 
acter or  spelling,"  but  were  "  written  in  a  bold  hand 
of  the  present  century." 

Upon  this  discovery  the  aid  of  natural  science  was 
invoked,  and  the  volume  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Nevil  Story  Maskelyne,  Keeper  of  thr  Mineralogi- 
cal  Department  of  the  Museum,  who  examined  the 
margins  with  a  very  powerful  microscope,  and  tested 
the  ink  of  the  corrections.  Mr.  Maskelyne*s  investi- 
gations confirmed  entirely  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ham; 
ilton*s  eyes.  He  found  the  pencilled  memorandums 
''plentifully  distributed  down  the  margins,"  and  ''the 
particles  of  plumbago  in  the  hollows  of  the  paper"  in 
every  instance  that  he  examined.  He  thought,  also, 
that  what  seemed  to  be  ink  was  not  ink,  but  "a 
paint,    removable,    with    the    exception    of   a    sli^ 

•  Sm  hb  totter  In  th«  iKmdm  IVmct  of  jQly  2d,  ISfiO. 
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■tain,  by  mere  water,**  —  wiiich  paint,  "formed  per- 
haps of  sepia,'*  would  enable  an  impostor  to  sim- 
ulate ink  faded  by  time;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
in  several  cases  in  which  "  the  ink  word,  in  a  quaint, 
antique-looking  writing,  and  the  pencil  word,  in  a 
modem-looking  hand,  occupy  the  same  ground,  and 
are  one  over  the  other,*'  the  pencil-marks  being  ob- 
scured or  obliterated,  Mr.  Maskelyne  found,  on  wash- 
ing off  the  ink,  that  at  first  "  the  pencil-marks 
became  much  plainer  than  before,  and  even  when  as 
much  of  the  ink-stain  as  possible  was  removed,  the 
pencil  still  ran  through  the  ink  line  in  unbroken, 
even  continuity."  These  points  established,  Mr.  Mas- 
kelyne's  conclusion,  that  in  the  examples  which  he 
tested  "  the  pencil  imderlies  the  ink,  that  is  to  say,  was 
antecedent  to  it  in  its  date,**  was  unavoidable.* 

These  announcements  excited  hardly  less  attention 
dian  that  of  the  original  discovery  of  the  readings. 
So  important  a  literary  fraud,  and  one  which  awa- 
kened such  general  interest,  had  been  never  before 
discovered.  It  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Collier  must  have 
been  either  an  impostor  or  a  dupe,  or  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy.  Investigation  was  aroused,  and  the  in- 
quiry was  prosecuted  in  regard  not  only  to  the  folio, 
but  to  several  other  manuscripts  relating  to  Shake- 
speare, his  works,  and  his  contemporaries,  which  had 
been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Collier  as  his  own  discov- 
eries. The  literary  inquest  sat  for  nearly  two  years, 
hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  and,  in  the  end,  these 
points  were  clearly  established  in  regard  to  this  famous 
folio :  — 

The  volume  contains  more  than  twice,  nearly  three 
times,  as  many  marginal  readings,  including  stage- 
directions   and   changes    of  orthography,  as   are   enn- 

•  Itoa  his  letter  in  the  London  nwta  tit  Jnly  lOth,  i860. 
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xnerated  in  a  list  which  Mr.  Collier,  after  liaving,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "often  gone  over  the  thousands 
of  marks  of  all  kinds"  in  his  folio,  and  '* reex- 
amined every  line  and  letter,"  published  as  **  A  List 
of  Every  Manuscript  Note  and  Emendation  in  Mr. 
Collier's  Cc^y  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  folio,  1632.*'* 

The  margins  retain  numerous  traees  of  pencil- 
memorandums. 

These  pencil-memorandums  are  in  some  instances 
written  in  a  modem  cursive  hand,  to  which  marginal 
readings  in  ink,  written  in  an  antique  hand,  corre- 
spond* 

There  are  some  pencil-memorandums  to  which  no 
corresponding  change  in  ink  has  been  made ;  and 
one  of  these  is  in  short-hand  of  a  system  which  did 
not  come  into  use  until  l774.f 

These  pencil-memorandums  in  some  instances  un- 
derlie the  words  in  ink  which  correspond  to  them. 

Similar  modem  pencil-writing,  underlying  in  like 
manner  antique-seeming  words  in  ink,  appears  in  the 
Bridgewater  folio,  (Lord  Ellesmere's,)  the  manuscript 
readings  in  which  Mr.  Collier  was  the  first  to  bring 
into  notice. 

Some  of  the  pencilled  memorandums  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632  seem  to  be  unmistakably  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

Several  manuscripts,  professing  to  be  contemporary 
with  Shakespeare,  and  containing  passages  of  interest 
in  regard  to  him,  or  to  the  dramatic  affairs  of  his 
time,  and  which /Mr.  CoUier  brought  forward  as  the 
fruits  of  his  researches  in  the  Bridgewater  and  Dul« 

*  See  the  eppendlc  to  S»m  Leehtres  on  Shaketpeare  and  MUton.  London, 
1850. 

t  In  QiHoUmu$,  ikot  Y.Sa  S,  (p.  60,  eoL  2,  of  the  0.  faXh,)  **9tnigsitm  or 
imimi  noiM,"**  pUalj  n  memonndnni  §n  n  elee^dlreotlon  In  regwd  to  the 
ImpeBiHng  fraeee  beAween  JftneniiM  end  tiieOnanL 
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wich  Collections,  have  been  pronounced  spurious  by 
the  highest  palseographic  authorities  in  England,  and 
in  one  of  them  (a  letter  addressed  to  Henslow,  and 
bearing  Marston's  signature)  there  is  a  pencilled  guide 
for  the  ink,  like  those  above  mentioned. 

In  the  professed  reprint  of  one  manuscript  by  Mr. 
Collier,  not  only  are  words  changed,  but  several  lines 
relating  to  Shakespeare  appear  which  could  not  possibly 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  passage  which  he  professed 
to  reproduce.* 

These  are  interesting  points  in  the  history  of  the 
volume  and  the  manuscripts  which  hold  so  important 
a  place   in   the  history  of  Shakespearian  literature; 

•  Thif  maniMcrlpt  la  the  postoerlpt  of  a  letttr  from  HlBtrew  Alleyn  to  har 
husband,  Edward  Alloyn,  the  eminent  actor  of  Shakespeare's  day.  This  letter, 
dated  October  20th  or  Slat,  1608,  was  first  pabUshed  by  Mr.  Oolller  In  his 
tf  Memoirs  of  Bdward  Alleyn  "  in  ISO,  where  he  represents  the  following  br»> 
kan  passage  as  part  of  It :  — 

**  Abonte  a  weeke  a  goe  there  eame  a  yonthe  who  said  he  was 
Mr.  Fraoncis  Chaloner  who  would  haye  borrowed  z"*  to 
bare  bought  things  for  .  .  .  and  $aid  hs  was  kfMwn 
unto  you  and  Mr.  Shakupeart  qfthe  glob^,  who  came 
.  . .  said  he  knewe  Aym  not,  ondp  he  horde  qfkym  fhcd  h$  woi 
a  roge  , ,  »  »oho  vnt  glade  we  did  not  lend  him 
the  monnejf  .  .  .  Richard  Johnee  [wtnt]  to  seeke 

and  inquire  after  the  fellow,'*  Ac 

The  paper  on  which  this  postscript  is  written  is  rery  much  decayed,  and  has 
been  broken  and  torn  away  by  the  accidents  of  time ;  but  enough  remains  to 
show  that  the  psssage  In  question  really  stands  thus,  —  the  Tetters  In  hnMsk- 
els  being  obUterated :  — 

**  Abonte  a  weeke  agoe  therf  e]  [cam]e  a  youthe  who  said  he  was 
M>^  Frauncls  Cha]o[ner]B  man  [ft  wou]1d  hare  borrow[e]d  x*>  to 

hare  ^  things  for  [hi>  Mrl[s] [tni>t  hym 

Oomlnge  without   •    •    .    tokan ..d 

I  would  hara • 

[r]f  I  bene  sne[r] 

and  inquire  after  the  fellow,**  Ic 

Aeeordlog  to  the  erldenee  of  Mr.  HaOlwen,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Inglehy, 
the  dlTisions  of  the  lines  In  the  original  manuscript  correspond  to  those  abora* 
and  a  moment's  anamination  will  oonTinoe  the  reader  that  the  ezlslsiioa  of 
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but  they  fail  to  show  that  the  body  of  the  marginal 
readings  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  are  spurious,  that  is, 
written  in  a  pretended  antique  character;  and,  conse-^ 
quently,  they  fail  to  fix  on  him,  in  that  instance,  the 
guilt  of  absolute  imposture.  For  such  of  the  pencil- 
tracings  on  those  margins  (so  worn  as  to  be  always 
faint,  and  often  imperfect)  as  are  not  manifestly 
modem  may  well  have  been  made  as  memorandums 
or  first  entries,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Lead, 
or,  properly,  plumbago  pencils  were  then  used;  and 
plumbago  is  an  unalterable,  inorganic  substance, 
which  does  not  fade  like  ink,  and  the  traces  of 
which  are  very  difficult  of  entire  removal,  especially 
when  old,  even  by  attrition  and  washing.*  Pencil 
marks  which  are  certainly  two  hundred  years  old  are 
known  to  exist  upon  the  fly  leaves  and  margins  of 
other  books.  It  is  a  significant  fact  in  this  regard 
that  pencil  guides  or  memorandums  were  discovered 
in  this  volume  for  even  the  lines  by  which  long 
passages  are  erased. 


In  the  course  of  their  laborious  efforts  to  establish 
the    spuriousness    of   the   marginal   readings    in    Mr. 

fhoM  words  of  Mr.  OoUIer^s  rerslon  which  are  printed  In  Itollc  letter  in 
the  place  to  which  he  Msigns  them  Is  a  physical  imposslbilltj.  And  that  the 
mention  of  Shakespeare,  and  what  he  said,  was  not  on  a  part  of  the  letter 
which  has  heen  hroken  awsj,  is  made  certain  hj  the  fortunate  preseryation 
of  enoogh  of  the  lower  margin  to  show  that  no  such  passage  ooold  hare  been 
written  npon  it.  The  line  which  separates  "and  inquire,  Ac,"  from  the  rest 
of  the  postscript,  marks  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  the  letter.  Those  words 
are  at  the  top  of  the  second  page. 

•  M.  Bonnardot,  the  highest  French  anthority  upon  the  sntjeet  on  which  he 
wiftss,  In  his  Suai  rar  VArt  eU  Bedattrer  In  Atompet  el  let  Livrt»j  under  the 
head  ~  **  Tathu  det  crayons.  {PUfmboffinet  tanffttttUy  crayon  noir,"  fte.,)  ^  says, 
**  Lse  traoM  rieenttM  que  lalssent  sur  le  papier  ces  direra  crayons  s'eflisoent  an 
eontaot  dn.  oaoatohonc,  on  de  la  mie  de  pain ;  mala,  ^uand  dka  vmt  tnp 
amdemnuy  ai$t  rMtUnt  4  cet  m^yant;  on  a  reconra  alors  k  l*applicatlon  dn 
aavon,"  fte.  **8*il  restait,  aprte  cette  opiratlon,  d«a  traces  opinlitres  sni 
la  papier,  U  faudraU  d4$etp4rer  let  mlever,*  pw  6L  Hy  own  obsenratiov 
eonflrms  M.  Booosrdot's. 
VOL.    I.  g 
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Collier's  folio,  the  London  palseograpliers  and  critics 
unwittingly  brought  evidence  to  light,  the  bearing  of 
which  they  did  not  perceive.  A  part  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's valuable  and  interesting  book  was  devoted  to  a 
record  of  all  the  manuscript  readings  on  the  margins 
of  Hamlet  in  the  famous  folio.*  An  examination  of 
•his  list  discovers  facts  which  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
supposition  the  great  mass  of  these  marginal  readings, 
points,  and  stage-directions,  (many  thousand  in  num- 
ber,) were  written  by  any  one  in  a  pretended  antique 
character,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  authority 
on  account  of  their  apparent  age,  and  which  should  set* 
tie  this  part  of  the  question  forever. 

The  number  of  the  manuscript  marginal  readings  in 
Hamlet  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-six.f  But  for  this 
large  number  of  readings  the  sharp  eyes  and  the  mi- 
croscopes of  the  British  Museum,  and  its  co-workers, 
were  able  to  discover  only  twelve  pencilled  memoran- 
dums. Of  these,  three  are  for  mere  punctuation, 
three  for  stage-directions,  and  two  for  the  mere  add^ 
ing  of  letters  which  do  not  change  the  word  or  the 
sense,:^  leaving  but  four  instances  in  which  memo- 
randums are  found  for  a  change  of  reading.§     And, 

*  See  jf »  Inquiry  into  the  Cfenuineneu  qf  the  Mamueript  Cbmetionif  A& 
B7  N.  B.  S.  A.  HRmllton.    London,  I860,    pp.  84-M. 
t  Aoeordlng  to  Dr.  Ingleby,  In  hla  QmpUte  View  qf  thB  ShaJcetpecart  Cbf»> 


t  ror  Instenc^  "  He  tmot  tbe  dedded  Polax  "  fi  chinged  to  «  He  mote,"  Ac, 
and  there  to  a  pencil  memomndnm  for  the  addition  of  tbe  «I 

2  The  following  are  the  four  paeaagea ;  the  eorreotlons  being  In  Itallo  lettaf 
bi  the  margin:  — 


**  0  meet  pemidooa  ^  woman  I " 

AotLao.5. 
"  With  all  my  lore  ^  commead  me  to  yon." 


«  And  thne,  I  know  bis  fother  and  hla  frlanda." 
Act  U.  80.1. 

''Or  like  a  eraatura  native  and  dedneed." 
AetXV.ScT 


mdptt^Hmm 

a 
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ot  these  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  marginal  changes, 
a  rery  large  proportion,  quite  one  half,  are  mere  insig- 
nificant literal  changes  or  additions,  such  as  an  editor 
in  looking  ot^  manuscript,  or  an  author  in  reading 
proof,  passes  by,  and  leaves  to  the  proof-readers  of 
the  printing-office,  by  whom  they  are  called  **  liter- 
als."* To  corrections  like  these  the  alleged  forger 
must  have  devoted  more  than  half  his  time  ;  and  if 
the  thirty-one  pages  that  Hamlet  fills  in  the  folio 
fiimish  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  of  the  forger*s 
labors,  (and  Dr.  Ingleby  says  that  it  is  "  a  just 
sample  of  the  other  plays  in  that  volume,")  we  have 
the  enormous  sum  of  more  than  six  thousand  four 
hundred  of  such  utterly  useless  changes  upon  the 
nine  hundred  pages  of  that  volume.  If  the  author 
of  these  corrections  was  an  impostor,  such  another 
laborious  scoundrel,  who  labored  for  the  labor's  sake, 
the  world  has  surely  never  seen. 

But  among  these  marginal  changes  in  Hamlet  a 
large  number  present  a  very  striking  and  significant 
peculiarity.  That  peculiarity  is  a  modernization  of 
the  text  absolutely  fatal  to  the  ''early"  pretensions 
of  the  readings;  and  it  appears  in  the  regulation  of 
the  loose  spelling  prevalent  at  the  publication  of  this 
folio,  and  for  many  years  after,  by  the  standard  of 
the  more  regular  and  approximately  analogous  fashion 
of  a  later  period,  and  also  in  the  establishment  of 


•  Such  sr*  tb«  diance  of  "  Wkon  yond  Mme  starre  **  to  "  Whm  yond^"  ite.  i 
'^Looht  It  not  liko  tU  Uog  "  to  "XooJfcet  It,"  fto. ;  *«  He  mot  the  sledded  Poluc » 
to  *«  He  fmete,"  Ac;  '<  Heavm  will  direct  It "  to  '*  Oavena  will,"  fto. ;  « list, 
ffamle,  Uet,"  to •*  list,  Bamlet,  list ; »  '*  the  Mondngt  Ayre"  to  "  the  Mnming 
Ajni'**Mj  Lleceftiid  Jfodbw"  to«Hy  Liege  and  Madan s *' '*looheot Wlt» 
to  **lade0«ir  Wit;"  ''both  oxa  jmlgmmU  Joyce"  to  "both  our  judgmtmU 
Jo7M;''('nveMNwraMbi»"to«aBy«eiMMrM<iofi;'><<the  ttruekm  Deere"  to. 
•« the  ifrMtofi  Deem;"  *•  Afutt hhn  Ibr  your  Father "  to '<  Je^gutfte  him,"  *o. : 
•*  m  anoM  my  sword  "  to  '<  I'll  anoint,*'  Ac. ;  "  the  grinffding  of  the  Axe  "  to 
«aM0riN(ftiw,"Ae 
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grammatical  concords,  which,  entirely  disregarded  in 
the  former  period,  were  observed  by  well-educated 
people  in  the  latter.*  Of  such  corrections  I  discov- 
ered twenty-eight  (and  there  may  be  more)  among  the 
collations  of  Hamlet  alone,  which  is  a  **  just  sample  " 
of  the  volume.  Twenty-eight  corrections  for  the  thirty- 
one  pages  which  Hamlet  occupies  in  the  folio  give,  for 
the  nine  hundred  pages  of  the  whole  volume,  about 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  instances  in  which  the  cor- 
rector modernized  the  text,  though  he  obtained  thereby 
only  a  change  of  form,  and  not  a  single  new  reading,  in 
any  sense  of  the  term. 

Kindred  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  stage-directions 
to  other  plays.  In  Lovers  Ldbour^s  Lost^  Act  IV.  Sc 
3,  when  Birone  conceals  himself  from  the  King^  the 
stage-direction  in  the  folio  of  1632,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  1623,  is,  ^^  He  stands  aside."  But  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632  this  is  changed  to  ^*He  eUmbs 
a  tree^"  and  he  is  afterward  directed  to  speak  "in 
the  tree."  So  again  in  Much  Ado  abovJt  Nothing^ 
Act  n.  Sc.  3,  there  is  a  manuscript  stage-direction 
to  the  effect  that  Benedick^  when  he  hides  '*in  the 
arbour,"  ^^  Retires  behind  the  trees."  Now,  as  this 
use  of  scenery  did  not  obtain  until  after  the  Res- 
toration, these  stage-directions  manifestly  could  not 
have  been  written  until  after  that  period.f 

•  Thw  wo  find  "He  mol"  changed  to  "  He  tMOte;"  *«Som«  Myw"  to 
"  Some  tay;***  veiled  lids  *•  to  «  vayled  lids ; »  »  Seemet  to  mo  all  tbo  iiaes»  to 
<*  Am  to  mo  all  the  nooo;"  "It  lifted  up  U  bead"  to  *<It  lifted  ap  ttt  bead;" 
*<  dnint  his  draughts  "  to  "  dra<n»  his  draughts ; "  "  fJUft  in  Jltn  "  to  "  Cut  in 
Jlnt ;  "  "  a  vOd  phrase,  beaatifled  is  a  oOd  phrase  "  to  "  a  «<fe  phrase,  beantifled 
is  a  tnOe  phrase ; "  "  How  in  mj  words  mmietftr  she  be  shent**  to  **  Row  In  my 
words  toeveTf"  Ac;  "curranli  of  this  world"  to  ** eurrMCt,"  tc\  **th«ros 
Mattsn"  to  "theres  matter;"  <Mike  some  ootw"  to  "like  some  on;"  "this 
vOde  deed  "to"  this  v<b  deed;"  "aswordvnteitei"  to"aswordM»&atef;" 
<*a  stoope  liqnor  "  to*<a  stoop  Uqnor;"  and  "the  ttapet  of  wine  "to"  the  Moopei 
cf  wine." 

t  Upon  this  point— which  was  first  made  in   PtUnamt  Magtuim  ftt 
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Tet  more :  these  marginal  readings,  as  shown  by  the 
collation  of  Hamlet^  not  only  prove  themselyes  that  they 
were  not  the  work  of  an  impostor,  —  they  show,  with 
an  approach  to  exactness,  the  period  when  they  were 
entered  upon  the  margins  of  the  folio.  Not  more 
surely  did  the  lacking  aspirate  betray  the  Ephraimite 
at  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  than  the  spelling,  the 
punctuation,  and  the  grammar  of  this  unknown  cor- 
rector reveal  the  period  at  which  he  performed  his 
labors.  For  instance,  the  word  *vile'  was  almost 
universally  spelled  vUd  or  vUde  down  to,  and  even  past, 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  of  which  no 
man  who  could  make  the  body  of  the  corrections  in 
this  folio  could  possibly  be  ignorant.  Yet  this  mar- 
ginal corrector  modernized  vild  into  vtU  in  three  pas- 
sages of  a  single  play, — Hamlet^ — though  he  thereby 
obtained  not  a  shade  of  di£ferenoe  in  meaning;  and 
he  did  likewise  in  some  eight  hundred  and  fifty  sim- 
ilar instances.  That  this  is  the  work  of  an  impostor 
passes  all  belief.  But  to  return  to  the  evidence  of 
the  period  of  the  marginal  writing,  which  may  be 
briefly  shown  by  tracing  the  history  of  'vile,'  which 
occurs  five  times  in  Hamlet,  In  the  folio  of  1623, 
in  all  these  cases  except  the  first,  it  is  spelled  vild; 

Ootobfw,  186S  —  Hr.  HalUwell  aajrt  (fol.  Shak.  Vol.  IV.  p.  840)  that  tho  writer 
of  that  article  **  fairly  adduces  these  MS.  directions  as  ineontestoble  eTideDoea 
of  the  lata  period  of  the  mrlting  in  that  Tolume,  *  practicable '  trees  certainly 
not  haTing  been  Introduced  on  the  Bngllsh  stage  until  after  the  Restotation." 
Sea,  tco,  in  the  foUowlng  passage  from  the  IfoUe  Sbranger,  by  Lewis  Sharpe, 
London,  1640,  direct  eridenoe  as  to  the  stage  eostoms  In  London,  eight  years 
alter  the  paUkatkm  of  Mr.  OolUer'a  Ibllo,  In  situations  like  those  of  Btnm  and 
BefuMA:^ 

« I  am  reeolrM,  I  orer- 

Heard  them  In  the  presence  appoynt  to  waike 

Here  fai  the  garden :  now  In  yon  iMdeet 

PUttap,"  Ao. 

Bat  no  man  In  the  world  knows  the  andent  customs  of  the  XngUsh  stage  b«i 
tar  than  Mr.  Collier. 
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in  the  folio  of  1632,  with  the  same  exception,  we  also 
find  vUd;  even  in  the  foHo  of  1664  the  spelling  in  all 
these  instances  remains  unchanged ;  but  in  the  folio  of 
1685,  vUd  gives  place  to  vUe  in  every  case.  As  with 
*  vild,'  so  with  the  other  words  subjected  to  like 
changes.  In  brief,  the  spelling  throughout  the  mar- 
ginal readings  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  judged  by  the 
numerous  fitc-simOes  and  collations  that  have  been 
published,  indicates  the  close  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century  as  the  period  about  which 
the  volume  in  which  they  appear  was  subjected  to 
correction.  The  careful  removal  throughout  the  vol- 
ume (though  with  some  oversights)  of  those  irregu- 
larities and  anomalies  of  spelling  which  were  common 
before  the  Restoration,  and  the  harmonizing  of  gram- 
matical discords  which  were  disregarded  before  that 
period,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  retention  of  the 
superfluous  final  e,  (once  the  s  of  prolongation,)  and 
of  the  I  in  Ihe  contractions  of  *  would,'  in  accord- 
ance with  a  pronunciation  which  prevailed  in  Old 
and  New  England  until  1700  and  later,  all  point 
to  this  date,  which  is  also  indicated  by  various  other 
internal  proofs,  to  which  attention  has  been  heretofore 
sufficiently  directed.  The  punctuation,  too,  which,  in 
Mr.  Collier's  words,  is  corrected  ••  with  nicety  and 
patience,**  is  that  of  the  books  printed  after  the 
Restoration.* 

•  The  example!  oTinodeniltttloB  of  the  text  given  In  the  note  spon  pcgeSSS 
indieete  a  period  not  evUer  than  the  Reetontlon. 

It  to  perhain  alee  worth  j  of  notke  that  the  attempt  to  make  the  anhetltatloa 
ef  the  word  cheer  for  dkair  in  CbrioUmui,  Act  IV.  So.  7, « 

*'  Hath  not  a  tomb  eo  erldent  aa  a  ohair,**— 

eridenee  that  the  marginal  readingi  were  entered  npon  the  Mio  after  tiie  eloaa 
of  the  eighteenth  eentory,  becanse  'eheer  *  waa  no*  need  to  mean  <*a  shont  of 
admlrative  applanae  *  vntfl  that  date^  Mled,  beoaaae  the  Diary  of  Henry  Ttong, 
a  Brittoh  naTy  chaplain,  dated  1876-79,  showi  that  three  cheera  were  given  at 
that  date,  aa  they  are  now ;  and  in  Pbaer'e  tranalatlon  of  the  jBiutdf  pabliahed 
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The  many  erasures  tbioaghout  this  Tolume  most 
also  be  taken  into  consideration^  when  we  examine 
ihe  question  of  the  good  faith  in  which  the  bulk  of 
its  alterations  were  made.  In  Hamlet  there  are  no 
less  than  thirty-six  erasures,  which  are  fixmi  a  few 
words  to  fifty  lines  in  extent,  and  which  include 
some  of  the  most  characteristic,  if  not  some  of  the 
finest  passages  in  the  tragedy.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  man  in  his  senses,  making  correc- 
tions for  which  he  meant  to  set  up  a  claim  for 
higher  authority  than  that  of  the  earliest  printed 
text,  would  make  such  and  so  numerous  erasures. 

The  foregoing  considerations  apply  to  the  great 
mass,  in  fact  to  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  mar- 
ginal readings,  and  to  the  pencil-memorandums  in 
Mr.  CoUier^s  folio.  But  there  are  also,  on  those 
margins,  many  memorandums  in  cursive  pencil  writ- 
ing. The  publication  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
fac-sinules  of  this  pencil  writing,  although  they  con- 
sist in  only  five  instances  of  more  than  a  single 
word,  letter,  or  point,  shows  that  these  memoran- 
dums are  the  work  of  a  hsnd  of  the  present  century, 
and,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  British 
critics  who  have  compared  them  with  Mr.  Collier's 
pencil-writing,  and  who  have  borne  testimony  in  the 
matter,  there  can,  on  the  score  of  resemblance,  be 
no  doubt  as  to  their  origin. 


Thus  ihe  external,  or,  more  exactly,  the  phjrsical 
and  literal  evidence  of  this  folio  sustains,  and,  I  may 
say,  establishes  the  conclusion  which,  eight  years 
before  it  was  made  public,  I  had  drawn  from  a  crit- 

IB 1068,  UMTerbbiiMd  la  this  aeoM:  **  »8cipimlpkmtupavkUm'']Bna6n^ 
^'TlM  Trqjaui  thMn  did  chen." 
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ical  examination  of  the  internal  or  literary  cTidence, 
—  that  its  manuscript  readings  were  entered  upon  its 
margins  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  after  the  Res- 
toration. It  seems  first  to  have  been  submitted  to 
erasure  for  stage  purposes;  and  afterward  (for  the 
changes  in  text  and  punctuation  extend  through  the 
passages  marked  for  omission)  to  have  been  care- 
fully corrected  for  the  press,  with  a  view  to  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition.*  Of  its  fate  after  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Collier,  I  need  say  noth- 
ing here;  and  I  gladly  avail  myself. of  the  privilege 
of  silence  upon  a  subject,  in  my  polemical  treatment 
of  which  heretofore  I  may  unwillingly  and  unwit- 
tingly have  wronged  a  gentleman  whose  labors  have 
made  all  readers  of  our  early  poetry,  and  especially 
of  Shakespeare,  his  debtors,  and  who,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  corrected  folio,  had  borne  into  the 
vale  of  years  an  unsullied  reputation.  The  topic 
brings  unpleasantly,  yet  somewhat  fitly,  to  a  dose 
the  history  of  a  literature  often  turbid  with  ignorant 
presumption,  deformed  by  prejudice,  and  embittered 
by  acrimony;  but  I  dismiss  it  not  without  the  hope 
that  facts  yet  undiscovered,  or  explanations  yet  un- 
made, may  preserve  this  page  of  letters  from  the 
dark  stain  of  imposture. 


•  This  Tfoir  of  the  erldoDce  tMroag hi  ftnrwd  to  «tt»bllili  tlie  f 
of  Uio  mariciiial  raadlDgi  in  tb«  OoUtor  iblio  wu  prewntod  fo  two  irtidM 
wbieh  I  wroto  apon  tbe  ralifect,  for  the  JtkmHo  MmMp,  in  whloh  tb^  ««n 
pnbliabiid,  Ootobir,  18M^  and  Septombor,  IML 
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COMMENDATORY  VERSES. 

In  the  volume  published  in  1640,  as  "  Poemt  written  bjf  WiL 
Shake-speare  Qent,"  and  which  is  made  up  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets,  fancifully  arranged,  songs  taken  from  the  plays,  and 
poetical  translations  by  other  writers,  are  commendatory  verses 
by  Leonard  Digges,  John  Warren,  John  Milton,  William  Basse, 
and  an  anonymous  writer.  Of  these  the  second  and  last  are  of 
no  interest,  and  are  evidently  not  contemporary  with  the  works 
which  they  celebrate.  Milton's,  and  all  that  is  interesting  in 
Digges',  are  given  in  Volume  11.  of  this  edition.  The  following 
are  Basse's  lines,  which  are  said  by  Malone  to  exist  in  manu« 
script  written  about  1621 :  — 


On  the  death  of  William  Shakespeare^  who 
died  in  Aprill^  Anno  Dom.  1616. 

Renowned  Spenfir^  lie  a  thought  more  nigh 

To  learned  Chaufer ;  and  rare  Beaumount  lie 

A  little  neerer  Spenfer^  to  make  roome. 

For  Skakejpeare  in  your  three-fold,  four-fold  Tomb. 

To  lodge  aill  foure  in  one  bed  make  a  shift 

Vntill  Dommes-day,  for  hardly  will  a  fift 

Betwixt  this  day  and  that  by  Fate  be  slaine. 

For  whom  your  Curtaines  may  be  drawne  again 

But  if  precedencie  in  death  doth  barre 

A  fourth  place  in  your  sacred  Sepulchre  I 

Under  this  facred  Marble  of  thy  owne, 

Sleep  rare  Tragedian  Shakejpeare^  fleepe  alone  $ 

Thy  immolefted  peace,  in  an  un(har*d  Cave 

PofTess  as  Lord,  not  Tennant,  of  thy  Grave. 

That  unto  us,  and  others  it  may  be. 

Honour  hereafter  to  be  laid  by  thee. 

W.    B. 
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THik  mirttar  Tulffu:  aUliI  flavoi  Apollo 


M  YeQTB  and  Adonis. 

ViUa  nUretwr  vulgtu  t  mihijiaum  Aptth 
Poeula  CaataUa  pUna  nUnittrei  aqua, 
London  Imprinted  by  Richard  Field,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  tha 
■igne  of  the  white  Greyhound  in  Paulea  Church-yard.    1698." 
4to.    27  leaves. 

The  title  page  of  the  edition  of  1594,  4to.,  does  not  differ  in 
Uie  most  minute  particular  from  that  of  the  edition  of  1593,  ex- 
cepting that  there  is  a  Aill  point  after  the  word  **  London."  It 
ahw  has  27  leaves. 

••  Yenys  and  Adonis. 

ViUa  mketwr  wiigm :  miMJIamm  ApoOo 
Poeuia  CattaUapkna  mlmiAwf  aqua. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  R.  F.  for  lohn  Hanson.     1596.** 
8to.    27  leaves. 

Field's  device  of  the  Anchor  is  found  ujKm  each  of  the  above 
impressions.  The  edition  of  1600,  8vo.,  only  varies  from  that 
of  1596  in  the  imprint,  which  is  *•  London.  Printed  by  L  H. 
for  lohn  Harison.  1600."  The  imprint  of  the  8vo.  Edhiburgh 
edition  runs  thus:  <* Edinburgh,  Printed  by  John  Wreittoun 
and  are  to  be  sold  in  his  Shop  a  little  beneath  the  salt  Trone. 

1627."      [COLLOB. 

CO 


VENUS    AND    ADONIS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THB  story  of  the  loTes  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  told  by  Ovid 
and  by  earlier  writers,  was  modified  in  the  middle  ages  — 
we  know  not  exactly  when  or  in  whose  hands  —  by  making 
Adonis  insensible  to  ^e  transcendent  charms  of  the  Goddess  of 
Love  and  Beaaty.  Shakespeare  adopted  this  yersion  of  the 
myth,  and,  when  he  wrote  the  following  poem,  may  possibly 
haye  been  nnacquainted  with  any  other. 

Vmnu  and  AdowU  was  entered  upon  the  Stationers'  Register 
on  the  18th  of  April*  1693,  and  published  in  the  same  year. 
How  long  before  that  date  it  was  written,  cannot  be  determined. 
In  the  dedication  Shakespeare  caUs  it  <*  the  first  heir  of  his  in- 
Tention,"  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  deagnation  of  it  as  hia 
earliest  work.  But  such  expressions  must  not  be  receiTed  in 
evidence  implidUy.  It  would  seem  from  the  same  dedication 
that  this  poem,  as  well  as  its  successors,  was  the  production  of 
the  author's  ••  idle  hours."  He  regarded  his  dramatio  writing 
as  profiBBsional  business  s  it  was  only  his  leisure  that  he  devoted 
to  the  Muse.  Still,  Vmu»  and  Adonu  is  plainly  a  youthful 
production,  and  may  have  been  two  or  three  years  in  hand 
before  it  was  published* 

The  text  has  come  down  to  va  in  almost  abaolute  purity. 


TO  TEB  BIGHT  ROIIOUBIBUI 

HENRY    WRIOTHESLY, 

■ABL  or  80UTHAHFT0M,  AKD  BABOM  OF  TICHITXLD. 


miABT  RONOtr&ABLBp 

I  KNOW  not  how  I  shall  offend  m  dedicating  my  unpolished 
Unea  to  your  lordship,  nor  bow  the  world  will  censure  me 
for  ehoosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  — ppoart  so  weak  a  burden  t 
only»  if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  myself 
highly  pnuaed,  and  tow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours* 
tiU  I  hftve  honoured  you  with  aomt  graver  bibour*  But  if 
the  first  heir  of  my  Invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be 
sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  god-father,  and  never  after  ear  so 
barren  a  laad,  for  fear  it  yiald  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest*  I 
leave  it  to  your  honourable  survey,  and  your  honour  to  your 
hearths  content;  which  I  wish  may  always  answer  your  own 
wld^  and  the  world's  hopeftil  expectation. 

Tonr  hoDMr^  in  all  duty* 

William  SHAJLasi>aABa. 

(6) 
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EVEN  as  the  ran  with  purple-colonr'd  face 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn, 
Rose-cheeVd  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase; 
Hunting  he  lov'd,  bat  love  he  langh'd  to  scorn: 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him, 
And  like  a  bold-&c*d  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

**  Thrice  fairer  than  myself,"  thus  she  began, 
'*  The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare* 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are; 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strii^ 
Saith,  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life, 

»•  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed. 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  ikvour,  for  thy  meed 
A  thousand  honey  secrets  shalt  thou  know: 
Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent  hisses. 
And  being  set,  FU  smother  thee  -with  kisses : 

^'  And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lipe  with  loath'd  satiety^ 
But  rather  ftimish  them  amid  their  plenty. 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  variety; 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty: 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short, 
Being  wtated  in  sudi  time-beguilxng  sport." 

m 
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With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palin^ 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood, 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm, 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good: 
Being  so  enrag*d,  desire  doth  lend  her  foroe 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lustj  courser's  rein, 

Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy. 

Who  blush'd  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain, 

With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy; 

She  red  and  hot  as  coals  of  glowing  fire. 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 

Nimbly  she  fastens;  (O,  how  quick  is  love!) 

The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 

To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove: 

Backward  she  push'd  him,  as  she  would  be  thnut, 
And  govem'd  him  in  strength,  though  not  in  lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along  as  he  was  down. 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips: 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown, 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips; 
And  kbsing  speaks,  with  lustful  language  broken, 
**  If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  shall  never  open." 

He  bums  with  bashful  shame,  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  hia  cheeks; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs  and  golden  hairs. 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks: 

He  saith  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  'miss; 

What  follows  more  she  murthers  with  a  kiss. 
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Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  bj  fast. 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone. 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste. 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuff 'd,  or  prey  be  gone; 
Even  so  she  ki8s*d  his  brow,  his  cheek,  hia  chin. 
And  when  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begin.       ^' 

Forc*d  to  content,  bat  neyer  to  obey, 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face; 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam  as  on  a  prey, 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace. 

Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of  flowers, 
So  they  were  deVd  with  such  distilling  showers. 

Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net, 

So  fastened  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies; 

Pure  shame  and  aw'd  resbtance  made  him  fret. 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes: 
Bain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank. 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats, 

For  to  a  pretty  air  she  tunes  her  tale; 

Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lowers  and  frets, 

'Twixt  crimson  shame  and  anger  ashy-pale; 

Being  red,  she  loves  him  best;  and  being  white, 
Her  best  is  better*d  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love; 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove, 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears, 

Which  long  have  ndn'd,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet; 

And  one  tweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debt 
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Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin. 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave» 
Who  heing  look*d  on  ducks  as  quickly  in ; 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave. 
But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay. 
He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat 
More  thirst  for  drink  than  she  for  this  good  tun 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  eannot  get; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  must  bum. 
**  G,  pity,"  'gan  she  cry,  "  flint-hearted  boy  I 
*Tis  but  a  kiss  I  beg;  why  art  thou  coy? 

"  I  have  been  woo'd  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war, 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow. 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes  in  every  jar ; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave. 
And  begg'd  for  that  which  thou  unask'd  shalt  have. 

*'  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance. 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest. 
And  for  my  sake  hath  leam'd  to  sport  and  danoe. 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest ; 
Scorning  his  churlish  dmm,  and  ensign  red. 
Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

"  ThuB  he  that  over-rul'd,  I  oversway'd. 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red  rose  chain: 
Strong-temper'd  steel  his  stronger  strength  obeyed, 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 
O,  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might. 
For  mastering  her  that  foil'd  the  god  of  fight 
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"  Touch  but  my  lipg  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine,  — 
Though  mine  be  not  so  &ir,  yet  are  they  red,— 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine:  — 
What  seest  thou  in  the  ground?  hold  up  thy  head: 

Look  in  mine  eye-balls,  there  thy  beauty  lies; 

Then,  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes? 

"  Art  thou  asham'd  to  kiss  ?  then,  wink  again. 

And  I  will  wink;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night; 

"Lofwe  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twain; 

Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight: 
These  blue-vein'd  violets  whereon  we  lean. 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean* 

**  The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 

Shows  thee  unripe,  yet  may'st  thou  well  be  tasted. 

Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip ; 

Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted: 

Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gather*d  in  their  prime, 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

••Were  I  hard-favour'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
ril-nurtur*d,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice, 
0*er-wom,  despised,  rheumatic,  and  cold, 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice. 

Then  might'st  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  for  thee ; 

But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  } 

•*Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow; 
Mine  eyes  are  grey  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning 
My  beauty  at  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow. 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning: 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt 
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'^Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear. 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevelled  hair, 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen: 
Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire. 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  Hght,  and  will  aspire. 

'*  Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie; 

These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me; 

Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  sky. 

From  morn  till  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me : 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  should'st  think  it  heavy  unto  thee? 

*<  Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  affected  ? 

Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left? 

Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected, 

Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft. 
Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

**  Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear. 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use; 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear; 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth's  abuse: 

Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breedeth  beauty; 

Thou  wast  begot,  to  get  it  ia  thy  duty. 

**  Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  ahould'st  thou  feed, 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  ? 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  live  when  thou  thyself  art  dead; 
And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  dost  survive. 
In  that  thy  likeness  stiU  ^'a  left  alive.*' 
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By  this,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat. 
For  where  they  lay  the  shadow  had  forsook  them, 
And  Titan,  'tired  in  the  mid-day  heat. 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them; 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide, 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus'  side. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  spright» 

And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye. 

His  lowering  brows  o'er-whelming  his  fair  sight, 

Like  misty  vapours  when  they  blot  the  sky, 

Souring  his  cheeks,  cries,  **  Fie !  no  more  of  love : 
The  sun  doth  bum  my  face;  I  must  remove." 

**  Ah  me !  '*  quoth  Venus,  **  young,  and  so  unkind ' 
With  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  be  gone! 
m  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  of  thb  descending  sun : 

I*U  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 

If  they  bum  too,  I'll  quench  them  with  my  tears. 

(«The  sun  that  shines  from  heaven  shines  but  warm* 
And  lo !  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee : 
The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm. 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  bumeth  me; 
And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done. 
Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

*'A;t  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel  f 
Naj  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth ; 
Art  thou  a  woman's  son,  and  canst  not  feel 
What  'tis  to  love  ?  how  want  of  love  tormenteth  ? 
O,  b«d  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind, 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind. 
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*'  What  am  I,  tliat  thou  8liould*8t  contemn  me  thu  ? 

Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  mj  suit? 

What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss? 

Speak  fair;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be  mute: 
Give  me  one  kiss,  1*11  give  it  thee  again, 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

''  Fie !  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone. 

Well-painted  idol,  image  dull  and  dead. 

Statue,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 

Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred : 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  complezionv 
For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction.** 

This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue. 
And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause ; 
Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong: 
Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause ; 
And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak, 
And  now  her  sobs  do  hec  intendments  break. 

Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand. 
Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground; 
Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band: 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound; 

And  when  from  thence  he  struggles  to  be  gone. 

She  locks  her  Hly  fingers  one  in  one. 

*  Fondling,**  she  saith,  **  since  I  haye  hemm'd  tbee 
here. 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 

rU  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer; 

Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale: 
Graze  on  my  lips,  and  if  those  hills  be  dry. 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  Ue. 
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**  Within  QoB  limit  is  relief  enough. 
Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  delightM  plain. 
Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes  obscure  and  rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest,  and  from  rain: 

Then,  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park; 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a  thousand  bark.** 

At  this  Adonis  smiles,  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple; 
Fore-knowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie. 
Why,  there  Love  liVd,  and  there  he  could  not  die. 

These  lovely  caves,  these  round  enchanting  pits, 

Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking. 

Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits? 

Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking? 
Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  fcHrlom, 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn! 

Now  which  way  shall  she  turn?  what  shall  she  say? 

Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increasing; 

The  time  is  spent,  her  object  wiU  away, 

And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing. 
**Pityt"  she  cries,  *'some  favour,  some  remorse!'' 
Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horse. 

But  lo!  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis*  trampling  courser  doth  espy. 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud: 
The  strong-neck*d  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  rein>  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 
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Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder; 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds. 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder: 
The  iron  bit  he  crusheth  'tween  his  teeth, 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

Ills  ears  up  prick'd,  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compass'd  crest  now  stands  on  end; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again. 
As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send: 
His  eye,  which  scorn^lly  glisters  like  fire. 
Shows  his  hot  courage,  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps, 
With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps. 
As  who  should  say,  lo!  thus  my  strength  is  tried; 
And  this  I  do,  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 
His  flattering  holla,  or  his  '*  Stand,  I  say?" 
What  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur. 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trapping  gay? 

He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life. 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  steed. 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife. 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed ; 
So  did  his  horse  excel  a  common  one. 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 
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Round-lioof' d,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide: 

Look,  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack. 

Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometime  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather : 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares. 
And  whe*r  he  run,  or  fiy,  they  know  not  whether; 
For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feathered  wings* 

He  looks  upon  his  love,  and  neighs  unto  her; 
She  answers  him,  as  if  she  knew  his  mind: 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her. 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  unkind; 
Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he  feels. 
Beating  his  kind  embracements  with  her  heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malcontent. 
He  Tails  his  tail,  that,  like  a  falling  plume. 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent: 
He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  files  in  his  fome. 
His  love,  perceiving  how  he  is  enrag*d, 
Qrew  kinder,  and  his  tary  was  assuaged. 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him. 
When  lo  I  the  unback'd  breeder,  full  of  fear. 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him. 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there. 
As  they  were  mad,  unto  the  wood  they  hie  them, 
Out*stripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly  them. 

TOIm  I.  B 
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All  swoln  with  chafing,  down  Adonis  sitoy 
Banning  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast: 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits. 
That  love-sick  love  by  pleading  may  be  blest; 
For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong 
When  it  is  barr*d  the  aidance  of  the  tongue* 

An  oven  that  is  stopped,  or  river  stay'd, 
Bumeth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage: 
So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said, 
Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage; 
But  when  vhe  heart's  attorney  once  is  mutei 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow. 
Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind. 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow; 
Looks  on  the  duU  earth  with  disturbed  mind. 
Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh. 
For  all  askaunce  he  holds  her  in  his  eye« 

O,  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 
How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy; 
To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue. 
How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy; 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  fiash'd  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  Bkj. 

Now  was  she  Just  before  him  as  he  sat. 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat. 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels: 
His  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand's  print, 
As  iq^t  as  new-fall'n  snow  takes  any  dint. 
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O,  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them  I 

Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing; 

His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  them; 

Her  eyes  woo'd  stiU,  his  eyes  disdain'd  the  wooing: 
And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  acts  made  plain 
With  tearsy  which,  chorus^like,  her  eyes  did  rain. 

FuU  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  pri8on*d  in  a  jail  of  snow, 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band; 

So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe; 
This  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwilling, 
Show'd  like  two  silver  doves  that  sit  a  billing. 

Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began: 
'*0  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round, 
Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man. 
My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wound; 
For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure  thee, 
Though  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would  cure  thee." 

"  Give  me  ^y  hand,**  saith  he,  *^  why  dost  thou  feel  it  ?'^ 
*'  Give  me  my  heart,"  saith  she,  '*  and  thou  shalt  have  it; 
O,  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it. 
And  being  steel'd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it: 
Then,  love*s  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard, 
Because  Adonis*  heart  hath  made  mine  hard." 

**For  shame  I"  he  cries,  **let  go,  and  let  me  go; 
My  day*s  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone, 
And  'tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so: 
I  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone; 
For  aU  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care, 
Ii  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare." 
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Thus  she  replies:  **Th7  palfrey,  as  he  should. 
Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire: 
Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd ; 
Else,  suffer*d,  it  wiU  set  the  heart  on  fire. 

The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none; 

Therefore,  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be  gone. 

*'  How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree. 
Servilely  mastered  with  a  leathern  rein ; 
But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee^ 
He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain; 
Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest. 
Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast. 

*'Who  sees  his  true-love  in  her  naked  bed. 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white. 
But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed, 
His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight? 

Who  is  so  faint,  that  dare  not  be  so  bold 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold? 

**Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy, 

And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee, 

To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy ; 

Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee; 
O,  learn  to  love;  the  lesson  is  but  plain. 
And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again/' 

'*  I  know  not  love,"  quoth  he,  **  nor  will  not  know  it : 

Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it; 

'Tis  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it; 

My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it; 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death. 
That  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath. 
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**Wbo  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinished? 

Who  plucks  the. bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth? 

If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminished. 

They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth: 
The  colt  that's  back'd  and  burthen'd  being  young, 
Ijoseth  hb  pride,  and  never  wazeth  strong. 

**You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing;  let  us  part. 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat: 
Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart; 
To  love's  alarms  it  wiU  not  ope  the  gate: 

Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your  flattery, 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no  battery.'* 

"  What !  canst  thou  talk  ?  "  quoth  she,  **  hast  thou  s 

tongue  ? 
O,  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing! 
Thy  mermaid*s  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong! 
I  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bearing: 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh-sounding, 
Ear's  deep  sweet  music,  and  heart's  deep  sore  wound* 
ing. 

'^Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible ; 

Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible : 

Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see. 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love  by  touching  thee. 

**  Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me. 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch, 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smeU  were  left  me. 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much; 
For  from  the  stillitory  of  thy  face  excelling 
Comes  breath  perfum'd,  that  breedeth  love  by  smelling. 
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**But,  0»  what  banquet  wert  thoti  to  the  tastet 
Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four : 
Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last, 
And  bid  suspicion  double  lock  the  door* 
Lest  jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest. 
Should  by  his  stealing  in  disturb  the  feast?** 

Once  more  the  ruby-colour'd  portal  opened. 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey-passage  yield; 
Like  a  red  mom,  that  ever  yet  betoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  sea-man,  tempest  to  the  field. 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds^ 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh: 
Even  as  the  wind  is  hush'd  before  it  raineth; 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh, 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth ; 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun, 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begun. 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down. 
For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  revivetht 
A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown; 
But  blessed  bankrupt  that  by  love  so  thriveth! 
The  silly  boy,  believing  she  is  dead, 
Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red/ 

And  all  amaz*d  brake  off  his  late  intent. 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her. 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent: 
Fair  fail  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies,  as  she  were  slain. 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again* 
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He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks, 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard, 
He  chafes  her  lips;  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marr'd: 
He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  wiU, 
Will  never  rise,  so  he  will  kiss  her  stilL 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  tnm'd  to  day ; 
Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  up-heavetfa. 
Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  earth  relieredit 
And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 
So  is  her  face  iUnmin'd  with  her  eye; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  flz'd. 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrow*d  all  their  shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix'd. 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brow's  repine; 

But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  gave  light, 
Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  night. 

**  O,  where  am  I  ?  "  quoth  she,  '*  in  Earth  or  Heaven, 
Or  in  the  ocean  drench' d,  or  in  the  fire  ? 
What  hour  is  this?  or  mom  or  weary  even? 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire  ? 

But  now  I  liv'd,  and  life  was  death's  annoy; 

But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

**0,  thou  did'st  kill  me;  kill  me  once  again: 
Thy  eye's  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thine, 
Hath  taught  them  scomfiil  tricks,  and  such  disdain. 
That  they  have  murther'd  this  poor  heart  of  mine ; 
And  these  mine  eyes,  trae  leaders  to  their  queen. 
But  for  thy  piteou«  lips  no  more  had  seen. 
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"  Long  may  they  kiss  each  other  for  this  cure ! 
O,  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear. 
And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure^ 
To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year! 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  death. 
May  say,  the  plague  is  banish'd  by  thy  breatih. 

"Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted. 
What  bargains  may  I  make,  still  to  be  sealing? 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented. 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing; 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  slips 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

**A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me» 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 
What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee? 
Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone? 

Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double. 

Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  ? " 

'*  Fair  queen,"  quoth  he,  ••  if  any  love  you  owe  me, 
Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years: 
Before  I  know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me; 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears : 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast. 
Or  being  early  pluck*d  is  sour  to  taste. 

**  Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait, 
.His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west: 
The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks,  'tis  very  late; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest, 
And  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light, 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night 
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**  Now  let  me  say  good  nigbt ;  and  so  say  you ; 
If  you  will  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss." 
*'  Good  night/'  quoth  she ;  and,  ere  he  says  Adieu, 
The  honey-fee  of  parting  tendered  is : 

Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace; 

Incorporate  then  they  seem,  face  grows  to  face. 

Till  breathless  he  disjoined,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth. 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drought: 
He  with  her  plenty  pressM,  she  faint  with  dearth. 
Their  lips  together  glued,  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  desire  hath  caught  the  yielding  prey. 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth; 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey, 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insidter  willeth; 

Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high. 

That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry. 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil, 
With  bindfold  fary  she  begins  to  forage; 
Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil. 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back, 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush,  and  honour's  wrack. 

Hot,  faint,  and  weary,  with  her  hard  embracing, 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much  handling, 
Or  as  the  fieet-foot  roe  that's  tir'd  with  chasing, 
Or  like  the  froward  infant  still'd  with  dandling, 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth. 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth* 
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\Vhat  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering, 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression? 
Things  out  of  hope  are  compass'd  oft  with  venturing, 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  exceeds  commission: 
Affection  faints  not  like  a  pale-fac'd  coward. 
But  then  woos  best,  when  most  his  choice  is  froward. 

When  he  did  frown,  O,  had  she  then  gave  over, 

Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd. 

Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover; 

What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  'tis  .pluck'd: 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last. 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him; 
The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart: 
She  is  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him. 
Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart. 
The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest. 
He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breast. 

"  Sweet  boy,"  she  says,  "  this  night  m  waste  in  sorrow, 

For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 

Tell  me,  love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow? 

Say,  shall  we  ?  shall  we  ?  wilt  thou  make  the  match  ?** 
He  tells  her,  no;  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

**  The  boar !  '*  quoth  she ;  whereat  a  sudden  pale, 
like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose* 
Usurps  her  cheek:  she  trembles  at  his  tale, 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  Uirowt; 
She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neek. 
He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 
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Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter: 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prore. 

He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount  her; 
That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy. 
To  clip  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even  as  poor  birds,  deceiVd  with  painted  grapet. 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw, 
Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps. 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw. 

The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds  miMing, 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing: 

But  all  in  vain ;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be : 
She  hath  assay'd  as  much  as  may  be  proved; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserv'd  a  greater  fee: 
She's  love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  loVd. 
*•  Fie,  fie !  "  he  says,  •*  you  crush  me ;  let  me  go : 
You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so." 

"  Thou  had'st  been  gone,'*  quoth  she,  "  sweet  boy,  ere 
this. 

But  that  thou  told'st  me  thou  would'st  hunt  the  boar. 

O,  be  advis'd ;  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is 

With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore. 
Whose  tushes,  never-sheath'd,  he  whetteth  still. 
Like  to  a  mortal  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 

**  On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes; 

His  eyes  like  glow-worms  shine  when  he  doth  firet; 

His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes; 
Being  mov'd,  he  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his  way^ 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 
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*'  His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  armed. 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear^s  point  can  enter; 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harmed; 

Being  ireful  on  the  lion  he  will  venture: 
The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes. 
As  fearful  of  him,  part;  through  whom  he  rushes. 

**  Alas,  he  naught  esteems  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  loye*s  eyes  pay  tributary  gazes; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  eyne. 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes ; 
But  haying  thee  at  vantage,  (wondrous  dread  I) 
Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the  mead. 

"O,  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still; 

Beauty  hath  naught  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends; 

Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will; 

They  that  thrive  well  take  counsel  of  their  friends. 
When  thou  did'st  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble, 
I  fear*d  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 

**  Did*st  thou  not  mark  my  face  ?     Was  it  not  white  ? 

Saw*st  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye? 

Grew  I  not  faint?  and  fell  I  not  downright? 

Within  ray  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  lie. 

My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no  rest, 
But  like  an  earthquake  shakes  thee  on  my  breast 

**  For  where  love  reigns,  disturbing  jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  affection's  sentinel; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny, 
^d  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  *  kill,  kill;* 

Distempering  gentle  love  in  his  desire, 

At  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire* 
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**Thi8  Bour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spj. 

This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring. 

This  carry-tale,  dissentioos  jealousy, 

That  sometime  true  news,  sometime  false  doth  bring, 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine  ear, 
That  if  I  love  thee,  I  thy  death  should  feai : 

**  And  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry  chafing  boar, 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain*d  with  gore; 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being  shed. 
Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief,  and  hang  the  head. 

**What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed, 

Than  tremble  at  the  imagination? 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed. 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination: 
I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow, 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

**  But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rul*d  by  me; 

Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare. 

Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtlety, 

Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare : 
Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o*er  the  downs, 
And  on  thy  we]l-breath*d  horse  keep  with  thy  hounds 

**And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles. 
How  he  out-runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles: 
The  many  musets  through  the  which  he  goes. 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaxe  his  foes. 
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**  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep, 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  sm^; 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep. 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yeU ; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer. 

Danger  deriseth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

"For  there  his  smell,  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt, 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry,  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths:  echo  replies. 
As  if  another  chcue  were  in  the  skies. 

*'  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear» 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still : 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear; 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick,  that  hears  the  passing  belL 

"Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretoh 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratoh. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay: 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many. 
And  being  low,  never  relieved  by  any. 

"lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  hiore; 
\ay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rist: 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar, 
Unlike  myself  thou  hear'st  me  moralize. 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so; 

For  love  can  comment  upon  evety  woe. 
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♦*  Where  did  I  leare?" — "No  matter  where,"  quoth  he; 

**  Leave  xnoy  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends : 

The  night  is  spent."     "Why,  what  of  that?"  quoth 
she; 

**  I  am«"  quoth  he,  "  expected  of  my  friends ; 
And  now  'tis  dark,  and  going  I  shall  falL" 
"  In  night,"  quoth  she,  "  desire  sees  hest  of  aU. 

"  But  if  thou  fall,  O,  then  imagine  this,  — • 

The  earth,  in  Ioyo  with  thee,  thy  footing  trips» 

And  all  is  hut  to  roh  thee  of  a  kiss. 

Rich  preys  made  true  men  thieves;  so  do  thy  lipn 
Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn. 
Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss,  and  die  forsworn. 

"  Now,  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason : 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine. 
Till  forging  Nature  be  condemned  of  treason. 
For  stealing  moulds  from  Heaven  that  were  divine, 
Wherein  she  firam*d  thee,  in  high  Heaven's  de^te, 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 

**And  therefore  hath  she  brib'd  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature ; 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities. 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature; 
Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 
of  mad  mischances  and  much  misery; 

**A8  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint. 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood; 
The  marrow«eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood: 

Surfeits,  impostumes,  grief,  and  damn'd  despair. 
Swear  Nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair. 
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**  And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies 
But  in  one  minute's  fight  brings  beauty  under: 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities, 
Whereat  th'  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder. 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw*d,  and  done^ 
As  mountain  snow  melts  with  the  midday  sun. 

•*  Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity. 
Love-lacking  vestals,  and  8elf4oving  nuns, 
That  on  the  Earth  would  breed  a  scarcity. 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons. 
Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  bums  by  night 
Dries  up  his  oil  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

"  What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave. 

Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity 

Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must  have. 

If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obscurity? 
If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 
Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

*'  So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away, 
A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife, 
Or  theirs  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do  slay, 
Or  butcher  sire  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 
Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets. 
But  gold  that's  put  to  use  more  gold  begets.** 

**  Nay  then,**  quoth  Adon,  **  you  will  fall  again 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme: 
The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestow'd  in  vain, 
And  aU  in  vam  you  strive  against  the  stream; 
For  by  this  black-fac*d  night,  desire's  foul  nurse, 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 
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**  If  loTe  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own. 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs. 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown; 
For  knowy  my  heart  stands  armed  in  mine  ear. 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there; 

*'  Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 

Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast. 

And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone. 

In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 
No,  lady,  no;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan. 
But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 

"  What  have  you  urg^d  that  I  caimot  reprove  ? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger; 
I  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love. 
That  lends  embracements  unto  every  stranger. 

You  do  it  for  increase :  O  s^ange  excuse ! 

When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse. 

"  Call  it  not  love,  for  Love  to  Heaven  is  fled. 
Since  sweating  lust  on  earth  usurp'd  his  name; 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  bereaves^ 

As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

•*  Love  eomforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain. 
But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun; 
Love*s  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain. 
Last's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done: 

Love  surfeits  not,  lust  like  a  glutton  dies; 

Love  is  all  truth,  lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

TOL.  I.  0 
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**More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say; 

The  text  b  old,  the  orator  too  green. 

Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away; 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen: 
Mine  ears,  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended. 
Do  bum  themselves  for  having  so  offended." 

With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast. 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawn  runs  apace; 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distressed. 
Look,  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky, 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus*  eye; 

Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend. 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend: 
So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight. 

Whereat  amaz*d,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropped  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood. 
Or  *stonish'd  as  night  wanderers  often  are. 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood; 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 
Having  lost  the  frdr  discovery  of  her  way. 

Ajid  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans. 
That  all  the  neighbour-caves,  as  seeming  troubled. 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans: 
Passion  on  passion  doubly  is  redoubled. 

"Ah   me  I"  she   cries,  and   twenty   times,  "Woe, 
woe  I " 

And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 
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She,  marking  them,  begins  a  wailing  note. 

And  sings  extemporally  a  woeful  ditty; 

How  love  makes  young  men  thrall,  and  old  men  dote : 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolish  witty: 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe, 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 

Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outwore  the  night, 
For  lovers'  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short: 
If  pleas'd  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  sport: 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun. 
End  without  audience,  and  are  never  done. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal. 

But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites ; 

like  shriU-tongu'd  tapsters  answering  every  call. 

Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits  ? 

She  says,  *''Tis  sot"  they  answer  all,  "'Tis  so;" 
And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said,  ••  No  " 

Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  arise th  in  his  majesty; 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  bumish'd  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good-morrow: 
"  O  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright, 
There  lives  a  son,  that  suck'd  an  earthly  mother. 
May  lend  thee  lisht,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other  " 
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TLIs  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove. 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'er-wom; 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love : 
She  hearkens,  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  horn: 
Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily, 
And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  hushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  hy  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face. 
Some   twine   ahout  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay. 
She  wildly  hreaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache. 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay. 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreath*d  up  in  fatal  folds,  just  in  his  way. 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder : 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spirit  confounds. 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase. 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud. 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place. 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud  ; 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst. 
They  bHI  strain  courtesy  who  shall  cope  him  fint. 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear. 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart; 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear. 
With  cold-pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part: 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yield, 
They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 
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Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy. 

Till  cheering  up  her  senses  all  dismaj'd, 

She  tells  them,  'tis  a  causeless  fantasy, 

And  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid ; 

Bids  them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no  mure : 
And  with  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar; 

Whose  frothy  mouth  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread, 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither: 

This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further. 

But  back  retires  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther. 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways; 
She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again : 
Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  with  delays. 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunke^  brain ; 
Full  of  respects,  yet  naught  at  all  respecting. 
In  hand  with  all  things,  naught  at  all  affecting. 

Here  kenneVd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound. 
And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master; 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
'Gainst  venom'd  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster; 
And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling, 
To  whom  she  speaks,  and  he  replies  with  howling 

When  he  hath  ceas*d  his  ill-resounding  noise, 
Another  flap-mouth'd  mourner,  black  and  grim, 
Against  the  welkin  volleys  out  his  voice; 
Another  and  another  answer  him. 

Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below. 
Shaking  their  8cratch*d  ears,  bleeding  as  they  go, 
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Look,  how  the  world^s  poor  people  are  amased 
At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies. 
Whereon  with  fearful  eyes  they  long  have  gazed, 
Infusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies ; 

So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  her  breath. 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  Death. 

*' Hard-favour*d  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean. 

Hateful  divorce  of  love,*'  thus  chides  she  Death, 

'*  Grim  grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what  dost  thou 

mean, 
To  stifle  beauty,  and  to  steal  his  breath. 

Who  when  he  liv'd,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 
Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet? 

"  If  he  be  dead,  —  O  no,  it  cannot  be. 
Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  should' st  strike  at  it*  — 
0  yes,  it  may;  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see, 
But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 

Thy  mark  is  feeble  age;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart. 

**  Had'st  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke. 

And  hearing  him  thy  power  had  lost  his  power. 

The  destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke; 

They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck'st  a  flowei 
Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled, 
And  not  death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him  dead. 

**Do8t   thou   drink   tears,    that   thou    provok'st   sach 
weeping  ? 

What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee? 

Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 

Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour. 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour.** 
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Mere  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair, 
8he  vail'd  her  eye-lids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopped 
The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropped ; 

Bat  through  the  flood-gates  breaks  the  silver  rain 
And  with  hia  strong  coarse  opens  them  again. 

O,  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow! 

Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye; 

Both  crystals,  where  they  view'd  each  other*s  sorrow, 

Sorrow  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain, 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  agaia 

Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe. 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief; 
All  eutertain*d,  each  passion  labours  so. 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief, 

But  none  is  best;  then,  join  they  all  together. 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 

By  this  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  hollow; 
A  nurse's  song  ne*er  pleased  her  babe  so  well; 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 

For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice. 

And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

AVhereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide. 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in 'glass; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside. 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should  pass 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground. 
Who  is  but  drunken,  when  she  seemeth  drown'd. 
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0  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seems 
Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous  1 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes ; 

Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous : 

The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely. 
In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kiUs  thee  quickly. 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought;^ 
Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame : 
It  was  not  she  that  called  him  all-to  naught; 
Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name ; 

She  clepes  him  king  of  graves,  and  grave  for  kings^ 
Imperious  supreme  of  aU  mortal  things. 

**  No,  no,"  quoth  she,  *'  sweet  Death,  I  did  but  jest; 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear. 
When  as  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast. 
Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe; 
Then,  gentle  shadow,  (truth  I  must  confess,) 
I  rail'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  lovers  decease. 

"'Tis  not  my  fault:* the  boar  provok'd  my  tongue. 

Be  wreak'd  on  him,  invisible  commander; 

^Tis  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong; 

1  did  but  act,  he*s  author  of  thy  slander. 
Orief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women's  wit. 

rhus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive. 

Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate ; 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive, 

With  Death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate; 
Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs,  and  stories, 
His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 
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"O  Jove,"  quoth  she,  "how  much  a  fool  was  I, 

To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind. 

To  wail  his  death,  who  lives,  and  must  not  die. 

Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind ! 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain. 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

'*  Fie,  fie,  fond  love  1  thou  art  so  full  of  fear, 
As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemm'd  with  thieves: 
Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear. 
Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves.'' 
Even  at  this*  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn. 
Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcons  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies: 

The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light; 

And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boar*s  conquest  on  her  fair  delight: 

Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murther'd  with  the  view, 
Ijike  stars  asham'd  of  day,  themselves  withdrew. 

Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit. 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain. 
And  there  all  smothered  up  in  shade  doth  sit. 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again ; 
So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 
Into  the  deep-dark  cabins  of  her  head: 

Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 
To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain ; 
Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night. 
And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again; 
Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne^ 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan; 
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Whereat  each  trihutary  subject  quakes. 
As  when  the  wind,  imprison'd  in  the  ground, 
Struggling  for  passage,  Earth's  foundation  shaken. 
Which  with  cold  terror  doth  men's  minds  confound. 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise, 
That  from  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her  eyes ; 

And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench*d 
In  his  soft  flank;  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drenchM : 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herS,  leaf,  or  weed, 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 

Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head. 

Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth; 

She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead: 
Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  to  bow, 
Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly, 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three , 

And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 

That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be : 

His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled; 

For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

**  My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one, 
And  yet,"  quoth  she,  **  behold  two  Adons  dead  1 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  tum*d  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead: 
Heavy  heart's  lead,  melt  at  mine  eyes'  red  fire  I 
So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 
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*'Ala8«  poor  world,  what  treasure  haat  thou  lost! 
What  face  remains  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing? 
Whose  tongue  is  music  now?  what  canst  thou  boast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  any  thing  ensuing  ? 

The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim ; 

But  true  sweet  beauty  Uv^d  and  di'd  with  him. 

**  Bonnet  nor  veil  benoeibrth  no  ereature  wear ; 

Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you: 

Having  no  fair  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear; 

The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you : 
But  when  Adonis  liv*d,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk*d  like  two  thieves,  to  rob  him  of  his  &ir: 

*'  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep. 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off,  and,  being  gone, 
Play  with  his  locks:  then,  would  Adonis  weep. 
And  ^straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years. 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tears. 

"  To  see  his  face,  the  lion  walked  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear  him ; 
To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung, 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him; 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey. 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

**  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  giUs: 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took. 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe  red  cherries ; 

He  fed  them  with  his  sight»  they  him  with  berries* 
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**  But  this  foiil,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar* 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  gravei 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore; 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave : 
If  he  did  see  his  f&ce,  why  then,  I  know, 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  Ba 

"'Tis  true,  'tis  true:  thus  was  Adonis  slain. 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear. 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again. 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheath'd,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

*<  Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him,  I  must  confess. 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first; 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
My  youth  with  his,  —  the  more  am  I  accurst.** 
With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood. 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold; 

She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale. 

As  if  they  heard  the  woful  words  she  told : 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where  lo !  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  lies ; 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect; 

Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excell'd, 

And  every  beauty  robb'd  of  his  effect : 

**  Wonder  of  time,"  quoth  she,  **  this  is  my  spite. 
That,  thou  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be  light 
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"  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prophesy. 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend: 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 

Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end; 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low. 
That  aU  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 

'*  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud ; 

Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while; 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o*er-8traw*d 

With  sweets  that  shaU  the  truest  sight  beguile: 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

**•  It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot, 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures; 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet. 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures: 
It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  siUy  mild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

'*  It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 
It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust; 
It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe, 
And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just ; 

Perverse  it  shall  be,  where  it  shows  most  toward; 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

**  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events. 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire : 
Sithln  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy. 
They  that  love  best,  their  loves  shall  not  enjoy.** 
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By  this  the  boy,  that  by  her  side  lay  killM, 
Was  melted  like  a  yapour  from  her  sight. 
And  in  his  blood,  that  on  .the  ground  lay  spiU'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  checquer'd  with  white; 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  (kops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 

She  bows  her  head  the  new  •sprung  flower  to  smell, 

Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath; 

And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell, 

8ince  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death: 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green  dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to  tears. 

'*  Poor    flower,'*   quoth  she,   "  this  was  thy  iather'i 
guise,  

Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire,— 

For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes : 

To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire. 

And  so  'tis  thine;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast,  as  in  his  blood. 

'*  Here  was  thy  fitther's  bed,  here  in  my  breast ; 

Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right: 

Lo,  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest. 

My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night: 
There  shaU  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour. 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower." 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies. 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress  mounted  through  the  empty  skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  convey'd; 
Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queen 
Means  to  immure  herself  and  not  be  seen. 
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p.  S.        «« —  blames  her  *nii9s  "  .*  —  L  e.  her  amiss,  her  erroi. 

"         «« she  murthen  with  a  kiss  " :  —  Thus  the  first  three 

4tos. ;  the  last  three,  **  she  tmothtn  with  a  kiss,"  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  better  reading ;  and  any  one  may 
see  how  easily  either  word  might  be  misprinted  for  the 
other.  But  a  change  in  the  text  is  hardly  warranted. 
p.  9.  ** For  to  a  pretty  atr"  &c. ;  —  The  old  editions,  «< a 
pretty  ear"  wMch  is  plahily  a  mere  phonographic  error. 
See  twelve  stanzas  below,  where  <  ear '  rhymes  with  *  hair/ 
Possibly  a  play  upon  the  two  words  Vas  intended. 

p.  11.      ** rhewnaiia^  and  cold** :  —  In  Shakespeare's  time 

'  rheumatic '  was  accented  upon  the  first  syllable.  See 
Midtwnmtr  NighfB  Dream^  Act  II.  So.  2,  "And  rheu- 
matic diseases  do  abound." 

p.  !••  "  —  now  standi  on  end  " :  —  Some  of  the  old  edi- 
tions, at  least,  have  **  »tand  on  end,"  which  I  cannot  but 
regard  as  due  to  a  mere  accidental  omission  of  the  final 
t;  although  Malone  thought  that  here  'mane '  was  used 
m  a  piuriu  sense,  as  composed  of  many  hairs. 

p.  17.  ^Tb^uf  <A«t0tfufa&aM";  — SeetheNoteon  "bid  the 
base,"  Two  QmUXemm  of  Verona,  Act  I.  So.  2. 

p.  19.  ••  And  all  this  dumb  play"  &c. :  —  An  allusion  to  the 
dumb  shows  which  were  explained  by  a  chorus,  as  in 
Peridee. 

p.  27.      "  To  oUp  Elysium  " : — To  embrace  Elysium.         •  •  •  • 

p.  28.  " he  will  venture  ": — In  Shakespeare's  day  « ven- 
ture '  was  pronounced  venter,  and  so  was  a  perfect  rhyme 
to  « enter.'  See  *  ventoring'  rhymed  with  ^  tempering,'  a 
Ibw  staasas  above. 
*>  ••Come  not  within  Alt  danger**: — See  the  Note  on 
••Tott  stand  witiun  his  daniter,"  Merchant  of  Vmice, 
Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
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p.  29.      « to  overshoot  hU  tronbles** ;  —  Tlie  old  copies, 

«  ovettkut"  &c.  —  a  mere  phonographic  error. 

'  «The  many  muaeU" :  —  L  e.,  little  apertures  in  a 
hedge  through  which  hares  passed. 

p.  84.      " my  heart  of  teen  " ;  —  i.  e.,  of  care,  trouble. 

"  <•  Piuaion  on  passion  tkwbfy  is  redoubled  " :  —  The  old 
copies,  "  deeply  is  redoubled ; "  and  the  reading  has  hith- 
erto been  retained  without  question.  But  I  am  sure  that 
here  **  deeply  "  is  a  misprint  for  *  doubly.'  **  Deeply  re- 
doubled "  is  a  notably  infelioitoos  expression ;  and  the 
last  two  lines  of  the  stansa  show  that  the  poet  had  in 
mhid  only  the  number  of  the  repetitions.  So  in  Maebeth^ 
Act  L  Sc.  2,  **  doubly  redoubled  strokes,"  &c.,  and  in 
King  Richard  IL  Act  I.  Sc.  8,  ••  thy  blows  doubly  re- 
doubled fidl."  —  •Passion'  here  means  the  tOteranoe  of 
emotion.  A  soliloquy  ezpresdve  of  deep  feeling  was 
called  a  passion. 

p.  86.      " she  eoatUth  to  the  cry  " :  —  L  e.,  she  hoTeretfa. 

See  the  Note  on  "wUl  coast  my  crown,"  King  Henry 
Sixth,  Part  8,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

"  Some  twine  about  her  thigh  " : — The  old  copies,  «« Some 
twind,^*  ftc,  which  has  been  hitherto  retained ;  but  the 
Terbs  in  the  two  foregoing  and  the  following  lines  of 
the  stanza  lea^e  no  doubt  that  we  have  a  slight  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  early  text. 

''  ••  —  and  her  epirit  confounds" :  •^This  word  was 
pronounced,  and  perhaps  should  be  here  printed,  sprite 
or  epright,  die  •  haring  the  sound  of  s. 

"  •<—  ^]io  shall  eope  him  first":  — i.  e.,  cope  with 
him.  The  use  of  cope,  arriTe,  attain,  and  like  verbs, 
without  a  preposLtion,  was  common  in  Shakespeare's 
day. 

p.  87.      *' is  fnai^  with  delays" :  —  L  e.»  is  eonfounded, 

overcome. 

p.  40.  '^When  aa  I  met  the  boar":  —  One  of  the  rare  in- 
stances in  which  Shakespeare  uses  'when  as'  in  the 
sense  of  *  when.' 

p.  41.  M_af  murther'd  with  the  view":  — The  first  edi- 
tion only  misprints  *<  are  murtherd,"  ftc 

p.  43.  •<—  threw  unwilling  I^A<".*«-8o  &e  earlier  edip 
tions ;  those  of  1600  and  1637,  very  plausibly  at  least, 
••  unwilling  sf^A<." 

p.  44.      << and  tirflAtw-snouted  boar  " :  —  A  hedge-hog  was 

called  an  urchin. 

p.  IS,      ** and  the  top  o^sr-jfroi^rf  ".—•!.  e.,  o'er-strewed. 
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^•LTereoe,  London.  Printed  by  Ridhard  Field,  for  loha 
Haniaon.  and  are  to  be  soM  at  tbe  tigne  of  the  white  Gfrejr- 
honnd  in  Fanles  Cburh-yard.     1594."    4to.    47  leaves. 

'*  LTcreoe  At  London,  Printed  by  P.  8.  for  lobn  Harrison. 
1598."    8to.    86  leasee. 

"Lvcrece  London.  Printed  by  L  H.  for  lohn  Harriion. 
1600."    8to.    SOleayes. 

•*  Lvcreoe.  At  London,  Printed  be  N.  O.  for  lohn  Hariaon. 
1607."    8to.    821eaTea.    [Collibb. 

Nora.  The  foil  argument,  taken  from  the  early  Roman  an« 
nala,  which  the  author  prefixed  to  thia  poem,  ita  dedication,  and 
the  aboTe  tranacript  of  the  titlea  of  ita  old  editiona,  lea^e  no  oc- 
caaion  for  any  introductory  remarka  upon  it.  It  waa  entered 
upon  the  Stationera*  Regiater  on  the  9di  Kay,  1594,  and  waa 
dottbtleaa  written  in  1598. 


to  TBB  UOBT  BOKOVmAXUI 

HENRY    WRIOTHESLY, 

«ABL  OP  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BABON  OF  TICHFDBLD. 


Tkb  loTe  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  end ;  whereof 
tills  pamphlet,  wHhoat  beginmng,  is  but  a  mperflnove  moie^* 
The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable  dlBposltion,  not  the 
worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance. 
What  I  hsfo  done  is  yours;  what  I  haye  to  do  is  yours ; 
bemg  part  in  all  I  haTS,  deroted  yours.  Were  my  worth 
greater,  my  duty  would  show  greater;  mean  time,  as  it  is, 
it  is  bound  to  your  lordship,  to  whom  I  wish  long  lifie,  still 
IngChaied  with  all  happmess. 

Your  Lordship's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakbspbarb. 

(«) 


THE    ARGUMENT. 


Lucius  Tarquinius  (for  his  ezceedTe  pride  soxnAmed  Super- 
bus)  after  he  had  caused  his  own  &ther-in-law,  Senrius  Tulliua, 
CO  be  cruelly  murdered,  and,  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws  and 
eustoms,  not  requiring  or  staying  for  the  people's  suffirages,  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom,  went,  accompanied  witJi  his 
sons  and  other  noblemen  of  Rome,  to  besiege  Ardea :  during 
which  siege,  the  principal  men  of  the  army  meeting  one  evening 
at  the  tent  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the  king's  son,  in  their  di^* 
eourses  after  supper  every  one  commended  the  virtues  of  his 
own  wife ;  among  whom,  Collatmus  extolled  the  incomparable 
chastity  of  his  wife  Lucretia.  In  that  pleasant  humour  they  all 
posted  to  Rome;  and  intending,  by  their  secret  and  sudden 
arrival,  to  make  trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before 
avouched,  only  Collatmus  finds  his  vrift  (though  it  were  late 
in  the  night)  spinning  amongst  her  maids:  the  other  ladies 
were  all  found  dancing  and  revelling,  or  in  several  disports ; 
whereupon  the  noblemen  yielded  Collatinus  the  victory,  and 
his  wife  the  fiune.  At  that  time  Sextus  Tarquinius,  being  in- 
flamed with  Lucreoe's  beauty,  yet  smothering  his  passions  for 
the  present,  departed  with  the  rest  back  to  the  camp;  from 
whence  he  shortly  after  privily  withdrew  himself;  and  was  (ao« 
cording  to  his  estate)  royally  entertained  and  lodged  by  Lucrece 
at  CoUatium.  The  same  night  he  treacherously  stealeth  into 
her  chamber,  violently  ravished  her,  and  early  in  the  morning 
speedeth  away.  Lucrece,  in  this  lamentable  plight,  hastily  dit- 
patcheth  messengers,  one  to  Rome  for  her  &ther,  another  to  the 
camp  for  Collatine.  They  came,  the  one  accompanied'  with 
Junius  Brutus,  the  other  with  Publius  Valerius;  and  finding 
Lucrece  attired  in  mourning  habit,  demanded  the  cause  of  her 
sorrow.  She,  first  taking  an  oath  of  them  for  her  revenge,  re- 
vealed the  actor,  and  whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and  withal 
suddenly  stabbed  herself :  which  done,  with  one  consent  they 
all  vowed  to  root  out  the  whole  hated  fomily  of  the  Tarquins ; 
and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Brutus  acquainted  the 
people  with  the  doer,  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed,  with  a  bitter 
invective  against  the  tyranny  of  the  king ;  wherewith  the  people 
were  so  moved,  that,  with  one  consent  and  a  general  acclama- 
tion, the  Tarquins  were  all  exiled,  and  the  state  goyemment 
changed  from  kings  to  consuls. 

(62) 
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FROM  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  poet. 
Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desin. 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host. 
And  to  CoUatium  bears  the  lightless  fire 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire, 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine*s  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  *  chaste '  unhappily  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite; 
When  CoUatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white. 
Which  triumphed  in  that  sky  of  his  delight; 

Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauties. 
With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent, 
XJnlock'd  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state ; 
What  priceless  wealth  the  Heavens  had  him  lent 
In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate; 
Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high  proud  rate. 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame. 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 
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O  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few ! 
And,  if  possess'd,  as  soon  decayed  and  doM 
As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 
Against  the  golden  splendor  of  the  sun ; 
An  expired  date,  cancell'd  ere  well  began: 

Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner^s  arms, 
^Are  weakly  fortress'd  from  a  world  of  harnit. 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 

The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator; 

What  needeth,  then,  apologies  be  made 

To  set  forth  that  whidi  is  so  singular? 

Or  why  is  CoUatine  the  publisher 
Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknomi 
From  thievish  ears,  because  it  is  his  own? 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece's  sovereignty 
Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king. 
For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be: 
Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing. 
Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting 

His  high-pitch*d  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  should 
vaunt 

That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  all  too  timeiess  speed,  if  none  ef  those : 
His  honour,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  bis  states  - 
Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  g^ows. 
O  rash,  false  heat,  wrapt  in  repentant  cold. 
Thy  hasty  sfMing  still  blasta,  and  ne'er  grows  eld  I 
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When  at  CoUatium  this  falde  lord  arrived, 
Well  was  he  welcomed  by  tibe  Roman  dame. 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  strived 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame: 
When  virtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  for  shame ; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silvMr  white. 


But  beauty.  In  that  white  intituled. 
From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field; 
Then»  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red. 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age  to  gild 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  caU*d  it  then  their  shield; 
Teaohing  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, 
When  shame  assail*  d,  the  red  should  fence  the  white. 


This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  seen, 
Argu'd  by  beauty's  red,  and  virtue's  white; 
Of  cither's  colour  was  the  other  queen, 
Proving  from  world*s  minority  their  right. 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight» 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great, 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat* 


This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses. 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field. 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  kill'd, 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 

To  those  two  armies  that  would  let  him  go. 

Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 
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Now  thinks  he,  that  her  husband^s  shallow  tongue. 
The  niggard  prodigal  that  praised  her  so, 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong, 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  shew: 
llierefore,  that  praise  which  CoUatine  doth  owe, 
Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise. 
In  silent  wonder  of  still  gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil, 
Little, suspecteth  the  false  worshipper. 
For  unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil; 
Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear: 
So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer. 
And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest, 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  express'd: 


For  that  he  colourM  with  his  high  estate, 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate. 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye. 
Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store. 
That  cloy'd  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for  more. 


But  she,  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes, 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parUng  looks. 
Nor  read  the  subtle  shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books : 
Slie  touch*d  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no  hooks; 
Nor  could  she  moralize  his  wanton  sight. 
More  than  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  light. 
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He  Btories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame. 

Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy ; 

And  decks  with  praises  CoUatine's  high  name* 

Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 

With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory: 
Her  joy  with  heaVd-up  hand  she  doth  express. 
And  wordless  so  greets  Heaven  for  his  success. 

Far  firom  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither» 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there: 
No  cloudy  shew  of  stormy  blustering  weather 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear; 
Till  sable  night,  mother  of  dread  and  fear. 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display. 
And  in  her  vanity  prison  stows  the  day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed. 
Intending  weariness  with  heavy  sprite; 
For  after  supper  long  he  questioned 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night: 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  fight. 
And  every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake. 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds,  thai 
wake. 


As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining ; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 
Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstaining : 
Despair  to  gain  doth  traffick  oft  for  gaining; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed. 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there's  no  death  supposed. 
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Those  that  much  covet  aie  with  gain  so  fond. 
That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possew, 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond. 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  bat  less; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  tuatain, 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rioh  gain. 


The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  tbe  life 
With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age; 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife, 
That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage; 
As  life  for  honour  in  fbU  battles*  rage; 
Honour  for  weidth,  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  eott 
The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost. 


Bo  that  in  venturing  ill,  we  leave  to  be 
The  things  we  are  for  that  which  we  expect; 
And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity, 
In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 
Of  that  we  have :  so  then  we  do  neglect 

The  thing  we  have ;  and,  all  for  want  of  wit, 
'     Make  something  nothing  by  augmenting  it. 


Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make» 
Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  his  lust. 
And  for  himself  himself  he  must  forsake : 
Then,  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self-tnut? 
When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just. 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched  hateful  days? 
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Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  clos*d  up  mortal  eyes ; 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light. 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves*  death-boding  erica: 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 
The  silly  lambs.     Pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  still 
While  lust  and  murder  wake,  to  stain  and  kill 


And  now  this  lustAil  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed. 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm, 
Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread ; 
Th'  one  sweetly  flatters,  th'  other  feareth  harm ; 
But  honest  fear,  bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul  chano. 
Doth  too-too  oft  betake  him  to  retire. 
Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  desire. 


His  fidchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth. 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly» 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth. 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  liistful  eye; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly : 
**A8  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforc'd  this  fire, 
Ao  Lucrece  must  I  force  to  my  desire." 


Here,  pale  with  fear,  he  doth  premeditate 
Tbe  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise, 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise: 
Then,  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still  slaughtered  lust. 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  uiyust. 
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"  Fair  torch,  bum  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine; 
And  die,  unhallow*d  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  undeanness  that  which  is  divine: 
Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine : 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed. 

That  spots  and  stains  loTe*s  modest  snow-white  weed. 


**  O,  shame  to  knighthood  and  to  shining  arms ! 

O,  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave! 

Oy  impious  act,  induding  aU  foul  harms ! 

A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave! 

True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have; 
Then,  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base. 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 


**  Tea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  sorviva. 
And  be  an  eye-sore  in  my  golden  coat; 
Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive. 
To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote ; 
That  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note. 
Shall  cnrse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  mi 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 


**  What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek  ? 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 

Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week. 

Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy? 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown. 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  stricken  down  ? 
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**  If  GoUatmus  dream  of  my  intont, 
W31  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Poet  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent? 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage. 
This  dying  yirtue,  this  surviving  shame, 
Whose  crime  wiU  bear  an  ever^during  blame. 


**  Of  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make. 
When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a  deed? 
Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints  shake, 
Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  &lse  heart  bleed? 
The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed; 

And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
'  But,  coward-like,  with  trembling  terror  die. 


^Had  CoUatinus  kill'd  my  son  or  sire. 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life, 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife, 
As  in  revenge  or  quital  of  such  strife ; 
But  as  he  is  my  kinsman, -my  dear  friend. 
The  shame  and  fault  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 


'*Shameftil  it  is;-— ay,  if  the  fact  be  known: 
Hatefril  it  is;  —  there  is  no  hate  in  loving: 
ni  beg  her  love;— but  she  is  not  her  own: 
The  worst  is  but  denial  and  reproving. 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing: 
Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
SkaU  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe." 
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Thus,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot  burning  wSl, 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation, 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  effects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed. 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtaoos  deed. 


Quoth  he,  '*  She  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand. 
And  gaz*d  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes. 
Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band 
Where  her  beloved  Collatinus  lies. 
O,  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise ! 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay, 
Then,  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 


**And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd, 
Forc'd  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear! 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rock'd. 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer. 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood. 
Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  flood. 


**Why  hunt  I,  then,  for  colour  or  excuses? 
All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth: 
Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses; 
Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadetb : 
Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  displayed. 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismayed. 
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**Theii,  childish  fear,  avaunt!  debating,  die! 
Respect  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age  I 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye: 
Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage. 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize; 

Then,  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies  ?  " 


As  com  o'er«grown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 

Is  almost  chok*d  by  unresisted  lust. 

Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear. 

Full  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust ; 

Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust. 
So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion, 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invasion 


W^ithin  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits. 
And  in  the  self-same  seat  sits  Collatine: 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits; 
That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine, 
Unto  a  view  so  fabe  will  not  incline; 

But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart. 
Which,  once  corrupted,  takes  the  worser  part; 


And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers. 
Who,  flattered  by  their  leader's  jocund  show, 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours ; 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow. 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 
The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece'  bed. 
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The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will. 
Each  one  by  him  enforced  retires  his  ward; 
But  as  they  open  they  all  rate  his  ill. 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard: 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heard; 

Night- wandering  weasels  shriek,  to  see  him  there; 

They  fright  him»  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear* 


As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way, 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch  to  make  him  stay, 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face. 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  case ; 

But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  soordi. 
Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch: 


And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks: 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies. 
And  griping  it,  the  needle  his  finger  pricks; 
As  who  should  say,  this  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Is  not  inur*d;  return  again  in  haste; 

Thou  seest  our  mistress*  ornaments  are  chaste. 


But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay  him; 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial: 
The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove,  that  did  delay  him, 
He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial. 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial; 
Who  with  a  ling'ring  stay  his  course  doth  let. 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 
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*'  So,  so,*'  quoth  he ;  '*  these  lets  attend  the  time. 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  Spring» 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime. 
And  give  the  sneaped  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing; 

Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  pirates,  shelves  and 
sands. 

The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands.** 

Now  is  he  come,  unto  the  chamber-door 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought. 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more, 
Hath  barr'd  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sought. 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought. 
That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin, 
As  if  the  Heavens  should  countenance  his  sin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer. 
Having  solicited  th'  eternal  power 
That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair  fair, 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour. 
Even  there  he  starts :  —  quoth  he,  "  I  must  deflower : 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  fact, 
How  can  they,  then,  assist  me  in  the  act? 

**l*hen  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide  I 

My  will  is  back'd  with  resolution : 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams,  till  their  effects  be  tri*d; 

The  blackest  sin  is  dearM  with  absolution; 

Against  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight.** 

▼OL.   I.  B 
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This  said,  his  gailty  hand  pluck'd  up  the  latch. 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide. 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch: 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espi'd. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent  steps  aside; 
But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  thing* 
Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 


Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks. 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet-unstained  bed. 
The  curtains  ^being  close,  about  he  walks, 
Rolling  his  greedy  eye-balls  in  his  head : 
By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled; 
Which  gives  the  watch-word  to  his  hand  full  soon^ 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 


Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery  pointed  sun, 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light: 
Whether  it  is  that  she  reflects  so  bright, 

That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  supposed, 
But  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  enclosed. 


O,  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  di*d. 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill : 
Then  CoUatine  again,  by  Lucrece*  side, 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still; 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill, 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  delight. 
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Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under. 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss, 
Who  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder. 
Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss. 
Between  whose  hills  her  head  intombed  is; 
Where,  like  a  yirtuous  monument,  she  lies. 
To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  unhallowed  eyes. 


Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was. 
On  the  green  coverlet;  whose  perfect  white 
Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass. 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheath'd  their  light. 
And  canopied  in  darkness  sweedy  lay, 
TiU  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  play'd  with  her  breatii ; 
O  modest  wantons !  wanton  modesty ! 
Shomng  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death. 
And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality: 
Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify. 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife. 
But  that  life  liv'd  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 


Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 
A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered ; 
Save  of  their  lord,  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew, 
And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 
These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred; 
Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
Fiom  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out 
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Wliat  could  he  see,  but  mightily  he  noted? 

What  did  he  note,  but  strongly  he  deeired? 

What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted, 

And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tired. 

With  more  than  admiration  he  admired 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 


As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o*er  his  prey, 
Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied. 
So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay, 
His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  quali£*d ; 
Slak'd,  not  suppress'd;  for  standing  by  her  side. 
His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains. 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins: 


And  they,  like  straggling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting. 
Obdurate  vassals  fell  exploits  effecting. 
In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting, 
N^or  children's  tears,  nor  mothers'  groans  respecting, 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting: 
Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking. 
Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 


His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye. 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity. 
Smoking  with  pride,  march'd  on  to  make  his  stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land. 
Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  scale 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 
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They,  mastering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lies. 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries: 
She,  much  amaz*d,  breaks  ope  her  lock*d-up  eyes, 
Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold, 
Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimmed  and  controll'd. 


Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking, 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite, 
Whofe  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  shaking; 
What  terror  'tis!  but  she,  in  worser  taking, 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfully  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 


Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears. 
Like  to  a  new-kilFd  bird  she  trembling  lies ; 
She  dares  not  look;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries  ; 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lights, 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful  sight& 


His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast, 
(Rude  ram  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall) 
May  feel  her  heart  (poor  citizen  !)  distress'd. 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall. 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity, 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 
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Pint,  like  a  trumpet,  dotb  his  tongue  be^n 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe ; 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chnif 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know, 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  shew; 

But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still. . 

Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  ilL 


Thus  he  replies:  "The  colour  in  thy  face 
That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale. 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace. 
Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale; 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 

Thy  never  conquered  fort:  the  fiiult  is  thine, 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 


**  Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide : 
Thy  beauty  hath  ensnar'd  thee  to  this  night. 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide. 
My  wiU  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight, 
Wliich  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might; 
But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead, 
By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 


*'I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring, 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends, 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting; 
AH  this  beforehand  counsel  comprehends. 
But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends: 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty. 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  'gainst  law  or  dnty 
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"I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul, 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  1  shall  breed ; 

But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control. 

Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 

I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed. 
Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity. 
Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy.'* 


This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade. 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings*  shade. 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats  if  he  mount  be  dies: 
So  imder  his  insulting  falchion  lies 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells. 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falcon's  bells. 


*'  Lucrece,'*  quoth  he,  **  this  night  I  must  enjoy  thee : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way. 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee. 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I'll  slay. 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life*s  decay; 

And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him. 
Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace  him. 


**So  ihy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 
The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 
Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain. 
Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy: 
And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 
Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes, 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  timei. 
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*^  But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend : 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted; 
A  little  harm,  done  to  a  great  good  end, 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound ;  being,  so  applied. 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 


**Then,  for  thy  husband  and  thy  children's  sake» 
Tender  my  suit:  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take» 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blots 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy." 


Here,  with  a  cockatrice*  dead-killing  eye. 

He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause; 

While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety. 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  gripe's  sharp  claws. 

Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws. 

To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  right. 
Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 


But  when  a  black*fac*d  cloud  the  world  doth  threat, 
In  his  dim  mist  th'  aspiring  mountains  hiding, 
From  Earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing: 
So  his  unhallowed  haste  her  words  delays. 
And  moody  Pluto  winks,  while  Orpheus  plays. 
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Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally, 
While  in  his  hold-fast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth : 
Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly, 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth. 
His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining: 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  raining 


Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fixed 
In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face ; 
Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mixed, 
Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 
She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place; 
And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks, 
That  twice  she  doth  begin,  ere  once  she  speaks 


She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 
By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath, 
By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love, 
By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth. 
By  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both» 
That  to  his  borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire. 
And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 


Quoth  she,  ''Reward  not  hospitality 
With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended; 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended ; 
Mend  thy  ill  aim  before  thy  shoot  be  ended 

He  is  no  wood-man  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  sdike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 
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'^My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spare  me; 

Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me; 

Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me ; 

Thou  look*8t  not  like  deceit,  do  not  deceive  me: 

My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave  thea 
If  ever  man  were  mov'd  with  woman's  moans, 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans. 


"All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean, 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart. 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion; 
For  stones  dis8olv*d  to  water  do  convert. 
0,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art, 

Melt  at  my  tears  and  be  compassionate  I 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 


'Mn  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee» 
Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame? 
To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me. 
Thou  wrongest  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely  name*. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st;  and  if  the  same. 

Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  every  thing. 


**How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age. 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring? 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar*8t  do  such  outrage. 
What  dar*st  thou  not,  when  once  thou  art  a  king? 
O,  be  remember'd,  no  outrageous  thing 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wip*d  away; 

Then,  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  cky. 
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"Thia  deed  will  make  thee  only  lov'd  for  fear; 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fear*d  for  love : 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear. 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remove ; 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book. 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 


'*  And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  lust  shall  learn  : 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame. 

To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name  ? 

Thou  back'st  reproach  against  long-living  laud, 
And  mak*8t  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 


''Hast  thou  command?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee* 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will: 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity, 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kill. 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil. 

When,  pattem'd  by  thy  fault,  foul  sin  may  say. 
He  leam'd  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way? 


••Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were. 

To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 

Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear; 

Their  own  transgressions  partiaUy  they  smother; 

This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother. 
O,  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies. 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes 
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^  To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heavM-up  hands  appeal* 

Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier; 

I  sue  for  exil*d  majesty's  repeal; 

Let  him  return,  and  flattering  thoughts  retire : 

His  true  respect  will  prison  false  desire, 

And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne» 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine.** 


'^  Have  done,"  quoth  he:  *'my  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let. 
Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide. 
And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret : 
The  petty  streams,  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign  with  their  fresh  falls'  baste, 
Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste.*' 


'*Thou  art,"  quoth  she,  "a  sea,  a  sovereign  kingi 
And  lo!  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning. 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  pettj  ills  shall  change  thy  good, 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hears'd* 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispers'd. 


**  So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their  slave ; 
Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignifi'd; 
Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave: 
Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride: 
The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot. 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root 
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**So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  yassals  to  thy  state"  — 
"  No  more,"  quoth  he ;  "by  Heaven,  I  will  not  hear 

thee: 
Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hate. 
Instead  of  love*8  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee ; 
That  done,  despitefuUy  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom.'* 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light. 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies: 
Shame,  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night. 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannize. 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries ; 
TiU  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controll'd 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips*  sweet  fold: 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wean. 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head. 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed, 
O,  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed  I 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify. 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again; 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife; 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain: 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain. 
Pure  chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store. 
And  lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  befofe. 
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Look,  as  the  full-fed  hound,  or  gorged  hawk^ 
Unapt  for  tender  smell,  or  speedy  flight. 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight: 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night: 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring. 
Devours  his  will,  that  liVd  by  foul  deyouring. 


O,  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination! 
Drunken  desire  must  vomit  his  receipt. 
Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 
While  lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 
Can  curb  his  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire, 
Till,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire. 


And  then,  with  lank  and  lean  discolour'd  cheek* 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless  pace. 
Feeble  desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek, 
Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case: 
The  flesh  being  proud,  desire  doth  fight  with  grace. 

For  there  it  revels;  and  when  that  decays. 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 


So  fares  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chased; 
For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom, 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgraced; 
Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defaced; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 
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She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  batter' d  down  her  consecrated  wall, 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual: 

Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still. 
But  her  foresight  could  not  fore-^tall  their  will. 


Even  in  this  thought  through  the  dark  night  he  stealeth, 
A  captive  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain ; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth. 
The  scar  that  will  despite  of  cure  remain; 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplex* d  in  greater  pain. 
She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind. 
And  he  the  burthen  of  a  guilty  mind. 


He,  like  a  thievish  dog,  creeps  sadly  thence. 
She  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there; 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence. 
She  desperate  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear; 
He  faintly  flics,  sweating  with  guilty  fear ; 

She  stays,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night; 

He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanished,  loath'd  delight 


He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite. 
She  there  remains  a  hopeless  cast-away; 
He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light, 
She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day; 
*'  For  day,**  quoth  she,  *'  night's  scapes  doth  open  lay, 
And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practis'd  how 
To  cloak  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 
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"They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold; 
And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be. 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold ; 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold. 
And  grave,  like  water  that  doth  eat  in  steel, 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel.** 


Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest, 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast, 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest  to  dose  so  pure  a  mind. 

Frantic  with  grief,  thus  breathes  she  fortb  her  spiu 

Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night. 


«« O,  comfurt-killmg  Night,  image  of  Hell ! 

Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame ! 

Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murthers  fell! 

Vast  sin-concealing  chaos !  nurse  of  blame ! 

Blind  muffled  bawd!  dark  harbour  for  defame  I 
Qrim  cave  of  death,  whispering  conspirator 
With  dose-tongu'd  treason  and  the  ravisher! 


**0,  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  Night! 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime. 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light. 
Make  war  against  proportioned  course  of  time: 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  dimb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed. 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  heed. 
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''With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air; 

Let  their  exhal'd  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 

The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair, 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick; 

And  let  thy  misty  vapours  march  so  thick. 
That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smother'd  light 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night. 


••Were  Tarquin  Night,  (as  he  is  but  Night's  child  ) 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain; 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defiVd, 
Through  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again : 
80  should  I  have  copartners  in  my  pain; 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage, 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 


••Where,  now,  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me. 
To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine, 
To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy; 
But  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine, 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine ; 
Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with  groans, 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 


••  0  Night !  thou  fUmace  of  foul-reeking  smoke. 
Let  not  the  jealous  Day  behold  that  face 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  doak 
Immodestly  lies  martyr'd  with  disgrace: 
Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place. 

That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  reign  are  made. 
May  likewise  be  sepulcher'd  in  thy  shade. 

TOXi.  I.  V 
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''  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  Day  I 
The  light  will  shew,  charactered  in  my  brow. 
The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 
The  impions.  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow : 
Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books, 
Will  quote  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looki. 

*'The  nurse  to  still  her  child  will  tell  my  story. 

And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's  name; 

The  orator  to  deck  his  oratory 

Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame ; 

Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame. 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line, 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Collatine. 

"  Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation. 
For  CoUatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted: 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation, 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  undeserv'd  reproach  to  him  allotted. 

That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine. 

As  I  ere  this  was  pure  to  Collatine. 

'*  O  unseen  shame !  invisible  disgrace ! 
O  unfelt  sore!  crest-wounding,  private  scar! 
Reproach  is  stamp'd  in  CoUatinus'  face, 
And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar, 
How  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war. 
Alas!  how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows, 
Which   not   themselves,   but   he    that  gives   them, 
knows. 
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'^Ify  Collatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me. 

From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 

My  honey  k>at,  and  I,  a  droQe-like  bee. 

Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left. 

But  robb'd  and  ransack'd  by  injurious  theft: 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept. 
And  suck*d  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee  kept 


**Yet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  honour's  wrack; 
Yet  fc«  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him; 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back. 
For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him: 
Besides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him. 
And  talk*d  of  virtue.  —  O,  unlook'd  for  evil. 
When  virtue  is  profan'd  in  such  a  devil  1 


**  Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud. 

Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  ia  sparrows'  nests  ? 

Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud? 

Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts? 

Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests? 
But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute, 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 


**  The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold. 
Is  plagu'd  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painfiil  fits, 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold, 
But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits. 
And  useless  bams  the  harvest  of  his  wits ; 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain. 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 
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'*So,  tKen  he  hath  it,  when  he  cannot  use  it. 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mastered  by  his  young; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it: 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong. 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  long. 

The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours, 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 


*' Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring, 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers, 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing, 
What  virtue  breeds  iniquity  devours; 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours. 

But  ill  annexed  opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life,  or  else  his  quality. 


••  0,  Opportunity,  thy  guilt  is  great : 
'  Tis  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treason; 

Thou  sett'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get; 

Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  'point*st  the  season: 

'Tis  thou  that  spum*st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him, 
Sits  sin  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 


**Thou  mak*st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath; 

Thou  blow*8t  the  fire,  when  temperance  is  thaVd; 

Thou  6mother*8t  honesty,  thou  murther'st  troth: 

Thou  foul  abettor!  thou  notorious  bawd! 

Thou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  laud: 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief. 
Thy  hotkey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief! 
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**Thj  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame. 

Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast: 

Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name, 

Thy  sugared  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste: 

Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 
How  comes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee? 


*'When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend. 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtained? 
When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end. 
Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chained? 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pained? 
The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out  for  thee, 
But  they  ne*er  meet  with  Opportunity. 


**The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds; 
Justice  is  feasting  whUe  the  widow  weeps; 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds: 
Thou  grant*st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds. 

Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murther*s  rages; 

Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pages. 


^When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid: 
They  buy  thy  help;  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee; 
He  gratis  comes,  and  thou  art  well  appay'd. 
As  well  to  hear,  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
My  CoUatine  would  else  have  come  to  me. 
When  Tarquin  did;  but  he  was  sta/d  by  thee. 
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*'  Guilty  thou  art  of  murther  and  of  theft; 

Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation ; 

Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift ; 

Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination : 

An  accessory  by  thine  inclination 
To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom* 


"  Mis-shapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  Night, 

Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care; 

Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight. 

Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  virtue's  snare ; 

Thou  nursest  aU,  and  murthejest  all  that  are. 

O  hear  me,  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 


'*Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
Betray'd  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to 
Cancell'd  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes? 
Time's  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes ; 
To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred. 
Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed* 


"Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings, 
To  unmask  falsehogd,  and  bring  truth  to  light. 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things. 
To  wake  the  mom,  and  sentinel  the  night. 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right. 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours. 
And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden  toweis : 
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*'To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments. 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things, 
To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  contents, 
To  pluck  the  quiUs  from  ancient  ravens'  wings, 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs; 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel. 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel : 

**  To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter, 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child. 
To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter, 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild. 
To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguiFd, 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  crops, 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 

•'  Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage, 
Unless  thou  could* st  return  to  make  amends? 
One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age 
Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends, 
Lending  him  wit  that  to  bad  debtors  lends : 

O,  this  dread  night,  would*st  thou  one  hour   come 
back, 

I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy  wrack 

**Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity. 
With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  flight: 
Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity 
To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night: 
Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affright. 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 
8hape  every  bash  a  hideous  shapeless  devil. 
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"  Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  traiiioa8» 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans; 
Let  t}iere  bechance  him  pitiful  mischanoes. 
To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans: 
Stone  him  with  harden*d  hearts,  harder  than  stones; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness. 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 


'*Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair. 
Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave, 
Let  him  have  time  of  time's  help  to  despair. 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave; 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave. 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live. 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 


**Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes. 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort; 
Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goat 
In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  short 
His  time  of  folly,  and  his  time  of  sport: 
And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  th'  abusing  of  his  time. 


**0  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad. 
Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'st  this  iU! 
At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad. 
Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill ! 
Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should  spill 
For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 
Am  slanderous  deathVman  to  so  base  a  slave? 
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*'The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king, 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate: 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honoured,  or  begets  him  hate; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
The  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  miss'd, 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list. 


**The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire, 
And  unperceiv'd  fly  with  the  filth  away; 
But  if  tiie  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire, 
The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 
Poor  glooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious  day: 
Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly. 
But  eagles  gaz*d  upon  with  every  eye. 


"  Out,  idle  words !  servants  to  shallow  fools, 

Unprofltable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators ! 

Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools ; 

Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters; 

To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators : 
For  me,  I  forpe  not  argument  a  straw. 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 


*'  In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 
At  Time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerful  night; 
In  vain  I  cavil  with  mine  infamy. 
In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirm'd  despite: 
This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right. 
The  remedy,  indeed,  to  do  me  good. 
Is  to  let  forth  my  foul,  defiled  blood. 
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**  Poor  hand,  why  quiver'st  thou  at  this  decree  ? 

Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame; 

For  if  I  die,  my  honour  lives  in  thee; 

But  if  I  live,  thou  liv*st  in  my  defame: 

Since  thou  could*8t  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame. 
And  wast  afear*d  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe. 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  90." 


This  said,  from  her  be-tumbied  couch  she  starteth, 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death ; 
But  this  no  slaughter-house  no  tool  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath. 
Which,  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  vanisheth 
As  smoke  from  ^tna,  that  in  air  consumes, 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fumes. 


**In  vain,"  quoth  she,  *<I  live;  and  seek  in  vain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life: 
I  fear*d  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain. 
Yet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife; 
But  when  I  feared,  I  was  a  loyal  wife. 

80  am  I  now:  —  O  no,  that  cannot  be; 

Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 


**0y  that  is  gone,  for  which  I  sought  to  live* 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least,  I  give 
A  badge  of  £Eime  to  slander's  livery ; 
A  djiag  life  to  living  infamy. 
Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stoFn  awaj, 
To  bum  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay  I 
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''Well,  well,  dear  Collatine,  thou  shalt  not  know 

The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth ; 

I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so. 

To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath; 

This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth: 

He  shall  not  boast,  who  did  thy  stock  pollute. 

That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit 


''Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought. 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate. 
And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense. 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forc'd  offence. 


"I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coin*d  excuses; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint, 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses : 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all;  mine  eyes,  like  sluices. 
As  from  a  mountain  spring  that  feeds  a  dale, 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure  tale.' 


By  tihis,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The  well-tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow, 
And  solemn  night  with  slow,  sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  Hell;  when  lo!  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  light  to  all  fair  eyes  that  light  will  borrow; 
But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see, 
And  Uierefore  still  in  night  would  cloistered  be. 
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Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies, 

And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping; 

To  whom  she  sobhing  speaks :  '*  O  eye  of  eyes ! 

Why    pri'st    thou    through   my    window  ?    leave    thy 
peeping ; 

Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are  sleeping : 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  light. 
For  day  hath  naught  to  do  what's  done  by  night." 

Thus  cavils  she  with  every  tl^jng  she  sees. 

True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child, 

Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  naught  agrees; 

Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild; 

Continuance  tames  the  one ;  the  other  wild. 
Like  an  unpractised  swimmer  plunging  still. 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of  skilL 

So  she,  deep  drenched  in  a  sea  of  care. 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views. 
And  to  herself  aU  sorrow  doth  compare : 
No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews. 
And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues : 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb,  and  hath  no  words; 

Sometime  'tis  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy. 

Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody; 

For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy: 

Sad  souls  are  elain  in  merry  company; 

Orief  best  is  pleas'd  with  grief's  society: 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suffic'd. 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympatbii'd. 
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'Tis  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore ; 
He  ten  times  pines,  that  pines  beholding  food; 
To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more; 
Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good : 
Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood, 

Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks  overflows : 
'    Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 


**  Tou  mocking  birds,**  quoth  she,  **  your  tunes  entomV. 
Within  your  hollow  swelling  feather*d  breasts, 
.And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb : 
My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests; 
A  woful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests. 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears; 

Distress  likes  dumps,  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 


**  Gome,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment. 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevelled  hair. 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment. 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear, 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear: 
For  burthen-wise  1*11  hum  on  Tarquin  still. 
While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st,  better  skilL 


**And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear*st  thy  part. 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  aflright  mine  eye. 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument. 
Shall  ^ne  our  heart-strings  to  true  languishment 
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*'And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day. 
As  sliaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold. 
Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way. 
That  knows  not  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold. 
Will  we  find  out;  and  there  we  will  unfold 

To  creatures  stem  sad  tunes  to  change  their  kinda : 
Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  minds.** 


As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gase. 

Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly, 

Or  one  encompass'd  with  a  winding  maze. 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily; 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny. 

To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  bettet. 
When  life  ia  sham*d,  and  death  reproach's  debtor. 


«'To  kill  myself;**  quoth  she,  «' alack!  what  wero  it, 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution? 
They  that  lose  half,  with  greater  patience  bear  it, 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallow'd  in  confusion* 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion. 

Who  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes  one, 
Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 


**My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer. 
When  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine? 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer. 
When  both  were  kept  for  Heaven  and  CoUatine? 
All  me!  the  bark  peeFd  from  the  lofty  pine. 

His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay; 

So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peel'd  away. 
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<*Her  house  is  sacVd,  her  quiet  interrupted, 

Her  mansion  battered  by  the  enemy ; 

Her  sacred  temple  spotted,  spoiFd,  corrupted. 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy: 

Then,  let  it  not  be  call'd  impiety. 

If  in  this  blemish'd  fort  I  make  some  hole. 
Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  soul. 


«'Tet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  CoUatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death, 
rhat  he  may  tow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine. 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
My  stained  blood  to  Tarquin  Til  bequeath, 
Which  by  him  tainted  shall  for  him  be  spent. 
And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  testament. 


•*'Mj  honour  Fll  bequeath  unto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 
'Tis  honour  to  deprive  dishonoured  life; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead: 
So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred; 
For  in  my  death  I  murther  shameful  scorn: 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  new-bom. 


*■  Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost. 
What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee? 
My  resolution,  love,  shall  be  thy  boast. 
By  whose  example  thou  reveng'd  ma/si  be. 
How  Tarquin  must  be  us'd,  read  it  in  me: 
Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe, 
And  for  my  sake  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 
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**  This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make : 

My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground; 

My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take ; 

Mine  honour  be  the  knife's  that  makes  my  wound; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound; 
And  all  my  fame  that  lives  disbursed  be 
To  tliose  that  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 


*<Thou,  CoUatine,  shalt  orersee  this  will; 

How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it! 

My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill ; 

My  life's  foul  deed  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 

Faint  not,  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  say,  *so  be  it.* 
Yield  to  my  hand;  my  hand  shall  conquer  thee: 
Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be " 


This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid. 
And  wip'd  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes, 
With  untun'd  tongue  she  hoarsely  calls  her  maid. 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mbtress  hies; 
For  fleet-wing'd  duty  with  thought's  feathers  flies. 
Poor  Lucrece*  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so, 
As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their  snow. 


Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good*morrow, 
With  soft  slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty, 
And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow, 
For  why,  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livery; 
But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 
Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-edipsed  so, 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-washM  with  woe. 
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But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  heing  sett 
Each  flower  moisten'd  like  a  melting  eye, 
£ven  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforc'd  hy  sympathy 
Of  those  fair  suns  set  in  her  mistress'  sky. 
Who  in  a  salt-waVd  ocean  quench  their  light. 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dowy  night 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  standi 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling: 
One  justly  weeps,  the  other  takes  in  hand 
Nc  cause  hut  company  of  her  drops  spiUing: 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing, 
Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts. 
And  then  they  drown   their  eyes,   or  break   their 
hearts. 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds. 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will; 
The  weak  oppress'd,  th'  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  form'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill: 
Then,  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill, 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil. 
Wherein  is  stamp'd  the  semblance  of  a  devil. 

Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain. 

Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep; 

In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 

Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep. 

Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep: 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stem  looks. 
Poor  women's  feces  are  their  own  faults'  books. 
TGI..  I.  e 
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No  man  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower, 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  kill'd. 
Not  that  devoured,  hut  that  which  doth  devour. 
Is  worthy  hiame.     O,  let  it  not  he  hild 
Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfill'd 
With  men's  ahnses:  those  proud  lords,  to  hlame^ 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shamei. 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece'  view, 
Assail' d  hy  night,  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  hushand  wrong: 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  helong. 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  hody  spread; 

And  who  cannot  ahuse  a  hody  dead? 

By  this,  mild  patience  hid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining: 
*'My  girl,"  quoth  she,  *<  on  what  occasion  hreak 
Those   tears   from   thee,    that   down   thy   cheeks   arc 

raining? 
If  thon  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining. 
Enow,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood: 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

"  But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went "  (and  there  she  stay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  "Tarquin  from  hence?" 
** Madam,  ere  I  was  up,"  replied  the  maid; 
**The  more  to  hlame  my  sluggard  negligence: 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense; 
Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  hreak  of  day, 
And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarqnin  gone  away. 
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**  Bnt  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold. 
She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness.*' 
"  O  peace  ! "  quoth  Lucrece  :  **  if  it  should  be  told, 
The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less ; 
For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express: 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  call*d  a  hell, 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  telL 


**Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen,— 
Yet  save  that  labour,  for  I  have  them  here. 
What  should  I  say  ?  —  One  of  my  husband's  men 
Bid  thou  be  ready  by  and  by,  to  bear 
A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear: 

Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it; 

The  cause  craves  laste,  and  it  will  soon  be  writ.** 


Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write, 

First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill. 

Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight; 

What  wit  sets  do^vn  is  blotted  straight  with  wiQ; 

This  is  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill: 
Much  Hke  a  press  of  people  at  a  door 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before. 


At  last  she  thus  begins:  *<Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee. 
Health  to  thy  person:  next,  vouchsafe  f  afford 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see) 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me. 
So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief: 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brie£* 
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Here  folds  she  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe. 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  Collatine  may  know 

Her  grief,  hut  not  her  griefs  true  quality: 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery. 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  ahuse. 
Ere  she  with  hlood  had  stain'd  her  stain'd  excuse 


Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her; 
When  sighs  and  groans  and  tears  may  grace  the  fashion 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear  her* 
To  shun  this  blot  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words,  till  action  might  lecome  them  better. 


To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them  told. 
For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 
The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold. 
When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear: 
'Tis  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear : 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  foras, 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 


Her  letter  now  is  seal'd,  and  on  it  writ, 
'*  At  Ardea  to  my  lord,  with  more  than  haste.** 
The  post  attends,  and  she  delivers  it, 
Charging  the  sour-fac'd  groom  to  hie  as  fast 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern  blast: 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  slow  she  deems  ; 

Extremity  stiU  urgeth  such  extremes. 
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The  homely  villain  courtesies  to  her  low. 
And  blushing  on  her,  with  a  steadfast  eye 
Receives  the  scroll,  without  or  yea  or  no, 
And  forth  with  bashful  innocence  doth  hie: 
But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie. 
Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame. 
For  Luctece  thought  he  blush'd  to  see  her  shame; 


^Vhen,  silly  groom!  Ood  wot,  it  was  defect 

Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 

Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 

To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 

Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely: 
Even  so  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawn'd  honest  looks,  but  lay*d  no  words  to  gage. 


His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust. 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blazed; 
She  thought  he  blush'd,  as  knowing  Tarquin's  lust, 
And,  blushing  with  him,  wistly  on  him  gazed; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed : 

The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  replenish. 
The  more  she  thought  he  spied  in  her  some  blemish. 


But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again. 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain, 
For  now  'tis  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan: 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan. 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay, 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newrr  wny. 
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At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam*8  Troy; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Oreeoe, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy. 
Threatening  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy; 
Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud, 
As  heaven  it  seem*d  to  kiss  the  turrets  boVd. 

A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there. 
In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life. 
Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear. 
Shed  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife: 
The  red  blood  reek'd  to  show  the  painter's  strife; 
And  dying  eyes  gleam*d  forth  their  ashy  lights* 
like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Begrim'd  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thrust. 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust : 

Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had, 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  fiices ; 
In  youth  quick  bearing  and  dexterity; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces; 
Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble. 
Thai  one  would  swear   he   saw   them  quake   ai 
crembie. 
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In  Ajaz  and  Ulysses,  O,  what  art 

Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold! 

The  face  of  either  'ciphered  either's  heart; 

Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told: 

In  Ajax*  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roU*d; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent, 
8how'd  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 

There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand. 
As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand. 
That  it  beguil'd  attention,  charm*d  the  sight. 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver  white, 
^agg*d  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fiy 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purFd  up  to  the  sky. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces. 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice; 
AH  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces. 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice : 
Some  high,  some  low;  the  painter  was  so  nice. 
The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the  mind. 

Mere  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  head, 

His  nose  being  shadow'd  by  his  neighbour's  ear; 

Here  one,  being  ^hrong'd,  bears  back,  all  boll'n  and 
red: 

Another,  smother'd,  seems  to  pelt  and  swear; 

And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear, 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words, 
It  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords. 
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For  much  imaginary  work  was  there; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind. 
That  for  AchUles*  image  stood  his  spear, 
Grip*d  in  an  armed  hand :  himself  behind 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  nmuL 
A  hand«  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head. 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 


And  from  the  walls  of  strong  besieged  Troy 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march'd  to  field, 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wield; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield. 
That  through  their  light  joy  seemed  to  appear 
(Like  bright  things  stained)  a  kind  of  heavy  fear. 


And  from  the  strond  of  Dardan,  where  they  fought. 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran, 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 
With  swelling  ridges ;  and  their  ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than 
Retire  again,  till  meeting  greater  ranks 
They  j(nn,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois'  baoki. 


To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come. 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is^steld. 
liany  she  sees,  where  cares  have  carved  some. 
But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwell*d. 
Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld. 

Staring  on  Priam*s  wounds  with  her  old  eyes. 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus*  prbud  foot  lies. 
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In  her  the  painter  had  anatomized 
Time's  ndny  beauty's  wreck,  and  grim  care's  reign: 
Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  disguis'd* 
Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain ; 
Her  blue  blood  chang'd  to  black  in  every  vein, 
Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed, 
Show'd  life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 


On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes. 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldam's  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries, 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes: 
The 'painter  was  no  God  to  lend  her  those; 

And  therefore  Lucrece  swears  he  did  her  wrong. 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 


**Poor  instrument,*'  quoth  she,  **  without  a  sound, 
I'll  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue. 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound. 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong, 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy,  that  bums  so  long, 
And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  (Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 


**8hew  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir, 
That  with  my  nafls  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear : 
Thine  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  bumeth  here ; 
And  here,  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  e}e, 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter  die. 
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**  Wlijf  shoold  the  prirate  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo  ? 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so; 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe. 

For  one's  offence  why  should  so  many  fall. 

To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general? 

^*Lo,  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies, 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swounds; 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies, 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  wounds, 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds. 
Had  doting  Priam  checked  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with  fire." 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy*s  painted  woes; 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell. 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell: 
So  Lucrece,  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 

To  pencUl'd  pensiveness  and  colour'd  sorrow; 

She  lends   them  words,  and  she   their  looks  doth 
boirow. 


She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting,  round* 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament: 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bounds 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent; 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  showed  content. 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes. 
So  mild,  that  patience  seem*d  to  scorn  his  woeB. 
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In  him  the  painter  labourM  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  shew; 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent  that  secm'd  to  welcome  woe; 
Cheeks  neither  red  nor  pale,   but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave, 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 


But,  like  a  constant  and  confurmed  devil. 
He  entertain*d  a  shew  so  seeming  just. 
And  therein  so  ensconc*d  his  secret  evil. 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust. 
False- creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fac'd  storms. 
Or  blot  with  hell-bom  sin  such  saint-like  forms. 


The  well-skiird  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  peijurM  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew ; 
Whose  words  like  wUd-fire  burnt  the  shining  glory 
Of  rich-built  Ilion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry. 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places, 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  view'd  their  &ceft. 


This  picture  she  advisedly  perused. 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill. 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abused; 
So  fair  a  form  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill: 
And  still  on  him  she  gaz*d;  and  gazing  still. 
Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spici. 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 
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"  It  cannot  be/'  quoth  she,  "  that  so  much  guile  ^ 
(She  would  have  said)  *'can  lurk  in  such  a  look.;" 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while. 
And  from  her  tongue,  *  can  lurk '  from  '  cannot '  took ; 
'  It  cannot  be '  she  in  that  sense  forsook. 
And  tum'd  it  thus :  ^^  It  cannot  be,  I  find. 
But  Buch  A  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind: 


"For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted. 
So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 
(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted) 
To  me  came  Tarquin  armed;  so  beguil'd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil*d 

With  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish, 
Ac  did  I  Tarquin;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 


"Look,  look  I  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes^ 
To  see  those  borrow'd  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise? 
For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds: 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds; 

Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his,  that  move  thy  pity, 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  bum  thy  city. 


"  Such  devils  steal  effects  from  lightless  hell. 
For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold, 
And  in  that  cold,  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell; 
These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold. 
Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold: 

So  Priam's  trust  false  Sinon's  tears  doth  flatter. 
That  he  finds  means  to  bum  his  Troy  with  water." 
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Here,  all  enraged*  such  passion  her  assails. 
That  patience  is  quite  heaten  from  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails. 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest: 

At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er; 

"  Fool !  fool !  **  quoth  she,  «*  his  wounds  will  not  ba 
sore/' 

Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow. 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining. 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow. 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining. 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining: 

Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps; 

And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps. 

Which  all  this  time  hath  overslipp'd  her  thought. 
That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent, 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment ; 
Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cured. 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endured. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back; 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company. 
Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  l^ack; 
And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  stream'd,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky: 
These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretel  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 
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Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look*d  red  and  raw; 

Her  livery  colour  kill*d  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares ; 
Both  stood  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance. 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 


At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand. 
And  thus  begins:  "What  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  thee  befall'n,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand? 
Sweet  love,  what  spire  hath  thy  fair  colour  spent? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir*d  in  discontent? 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness. 
And  tell  thy  grief  that  we  may  give  redress.** 


Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fiia, 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe : 
At  length,  addressed  to  answer  his  desire. 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe; 
While  CoUatine  and  his  consorted  lords 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 


And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending. 
**  Few  words,"  quoth  she,  "  shall  fit  the  trespass  bett» 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending: 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending; 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long. 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 
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"Then,  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say: 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 
By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me. 
From  that,  alas!  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 


*«  For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight. 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  light, 
And  softly  cried,  <  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame. 
And  entertain  my  love;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  tiiine  this  night  I  will  inflict. 
If  thou  my  love*s  desire  do  contradict. 


** '  For  some  hard-favour'd  groom  of  thine,'  quoth  h«f, 

**  Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will, 

ril  murther  straight,  and  then  TU  slaughter  thee. 

And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 

The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 

The  lechers  in  their  deed:  this  act  will  be 

My  fiftme,  and  thy  perpetual  infamy.' 


**With  this  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry. 
And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword, 
Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 
I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word; 
80  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record* 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 
Th*  adulterate  death  of  Lncrece  and  her  gnoin. 
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'*  Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak. 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear: 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak ; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there : 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 
That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin'd  his  eyes. 
And  when  the  judge  is  rob'd,  the  prisoner  dioA. 


'*  Oy  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse. 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find: 
Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain'd  with  this  abuse« 
Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind ; 
That  was  not  forced;  that  never  was  indin'd 
To  accessory  yieldings,  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  poison'd  closet  yet  endure.** 


Lo,  here  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss, 
With  head  declin'd,  and  voice  damm'd  up  with  Woe, 
With  sad  set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across, 
From  lips  new  waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  g^ef  away,  that  stops  his  answer  so; 
But  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain. 
What  he  breathes  out,  his  breath  drinks  up  again. 


As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 
Out-runs  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste. 
Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  forc*d  him  on  so  fast. 
In  rage  sent  out,  recall* d  in  rage,  being  past; 
Even  80  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw, 
To  pnsh  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief  draw. 
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Which  speechless  woe  of  his  poor  she  attendeth. 
And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh: 
**  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 
Another  power ;  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 
My  woe,  too  sensible,  thy  passion  maketh 
More  feeling  painful :  let  it,  then,  suffice 
To  drown  one  woe  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

**And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so. 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece,  now  attend  me : 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe. 
Thine,  mine,  his  own  :   suppose  thou  dost  defend  me 
From  what  is  past,  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  mp 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die ; 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

*'But  ere  I  name  him,  you  fair  lords,*'  quoth  she, 
(Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Collatine) 
*'  Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me. 
With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  ,this  wrong  of  mine; 
For  'tis  a  meritorious  fair  design. 
To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms : 
Knights,  by  their    oaths,  should   right   poor  ladies' 
harms." 


At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 
Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid, 
As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition, 
Longing  to  hear  the  hateM  foe  bewray'd; 
Rut  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 
The  protestation  stops.     **  O,  speak,"  quoth  she, 
**How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wip'd  from  w^^ 

▼OL.    I.  H 
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"  What  is  the  quality  of  mine  offence, 
Being. constrain'd  with  dreadful  circumstance? 
May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispemie. 
My  low-declined  honour  to  advance  ? 
May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 
The  poison*d  fountain  cleani  itself  again. 
And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  ?  " 


With  this,  they  all  at  once  began  to  say. 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears; 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face,  that  map  which  deep  impression  beaisi 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carv'd  in  it  with  tears. 

"  No,  no,"  quoth  she ;  "  no  dame,  hereafter  liTing, 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving." 


Here,  with  a  sigh  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name :  "  He,  he,"  she  says, 
But  more  than  '*  he  "  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak ; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays. 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays. 
She  utters  this :  "  He,  he,  fair  lords,  'tis  he, 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me.'* 


Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheathed: 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  wh«re  it  breathed : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeathed 

Her  winged  sprite,  and  through  her  wounds  dofh  fly 
Life's  lasting  date  from  cancell'd  destiny. 
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Stone-still,  astonished  with  this  deadly  deed« 
Stood  Collatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew; 
Till  Lucrece*  father,  that  beholds  her  bleed. 
Himself  on  her  self-slaughter'd  body  threw : 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murtherous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place, 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase; 


And  babbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side. 
Who  like  a  late-8ack*d  island  vastly  stood, 
Bare  and  unpeopled,  in  this  fearful  flood. 

Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remain'd. 
And  some  look'd  black,  and  that  false  Tarquin  stained. 


About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol  goes, 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place: 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece*  woes, 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows ; 
And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide. 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrefy' d. 


**  Daughter,  dear  daughter ! "  old  Lucretius  cries, 
<*  That  life  was  mine,  which  thou  hast  here  deprived. 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies. 
Where  shall  I  live,  now  Lucrece  is  unlived? 
Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  derived. 
If  children  pre-decease  progenitors, 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  oun. 
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**  Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new-bom: 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old. 
Shows  me  a  bare-bon*d  death  by  time  out-worn. 
O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn. 
And  shiyer'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass. 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 


*'  0  lime,  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer, 
If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  survive. 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger. 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive  ? 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive: 
Then,  live  sweet  Lucrece ;  live  again,  and  see 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee !  '* 


By  this  starts  Collatine  as  from  a  dream. 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place ; 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face. 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space; 
Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath. 
And  live  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 


The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  serv'd  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue; 
Who,  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control. 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long. 
Begins  to  talk;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
Weak  words,  so  thick  come  in  his  poor  heart's  aid 
That  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 
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Tet  sometin^e  Tarquin  was  pronounced  plain, 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rain, 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide  to  make  it  more; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o*er: 
Then»  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife, 
Who  should  weep  most,  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 


The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his. 
Yet  neither  may  possess  the  daim  they  lay. 
The  father  says,  "  She's  mine : "  "  O,  mine  she  is,** 
Replies  her  husband:  "Do  not  take  away 
My  sorrow's  interest;  let  no  mourner  say 
He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine. 
And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  CoUatine.'' 


•'  O,**  quoth  Lucretius,  "  I  did  g^ve  that  life. 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spill'd.'* 
••  Woe,  woe ! "  quoth  CoUatine,  •*  she  was  my  wife, 
I  ow'd  her,  and  'tis  mine  that  she  hath  kiU'd." 
"My  daughter"  and  "my  wife"  with  clamours  fiU'd 
The  dispers'd  air,  who  holding  Lucrece'  life, 
Answer'd  their  cries,  "  my  daughter  and  my  wife.** 


Brutus,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  fronji  Lucrece'  side. 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe, 
Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride. 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  shew. 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly  jeering  idiots  are  with  kings. 
For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things: 
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But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  hy^ 
Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise. 
And  arm*d  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly. 
To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus'  eyes. 
'*  Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,"  quoth  he,  "  arise  i 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  suppos'd  a  fool, 
Now  set  thy  long-experienc'd  wit  to  school. 


"Why,  CoUatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe? 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds  I 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow. 

For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds? 

Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  proceeds; 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so, 
To  slay  herself  that  should  have  slain  her  foe. 


"Ck>urageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations. 
But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  thy  part. 
To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations. 
That  they  will  suffer  these  abominations. 

Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  disgraced. 
By  our  strong  anus  from  forth  her  fair  streets  chased. 


"Now,  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore. 
And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stained. 
By  heaven's  fair  sun  that  breeds  the  fat  earth's  store, 
By  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintained. 
And  by  chaste  Lucrece*  soul,  that  late  complained 
Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife. 
We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife.*' 
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This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
And  kiss'd  the  fatal  knife  to  end  his  vow; 
And  to  his  protestation  urg*d  the  rest. 
Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow: 
Then,  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow. 
And  that  deep  vow  which  Brutus  made  beforo. 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 


When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom. 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thenoe; 
To  shew  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offence: 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence. 
The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  consent 
To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment. 
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p.  54.  "  SuffffBttad  this  proud  issae,"  &o. ;  —  L  e.,  instigated, 
tempted. 

p.  57.      <*  Intending  wearinen  *' :  —  L  e.,  pretending  wcarines*. 

"         « And  every  one  to  rest^"  &c. :  —  Some  copies  of  the 
edition  of  1694  read  in  this  passage,  — 

**  And  every  one  to  rest  himeelf  betakes^ 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds  that 
wakes.'* 

In  either  case  there  is  a  lack  of  grammatical  accord. 

p.  M.  "  Doth  too-too  oft,"  &c. :  —  See  the  Note  on  ♦♦  O  that 
this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,"  Hamlet^  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  60.      " toft  fancj/'s  slave  " :  —  L  e.,  soft  love's  slave. 

p.  61.  **  Shall  by  a  p€unied-cloih" .  — i.  e.,  painted  hangings. 
See  the  Note  on  **I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,"  At 
You  JMce  It,  Act  IK.  8c.  2. 

p.  64.      •* the  needie  hia  finger  pricks  " : — Here '  needle '  is 

a  monosyllable. 

p.  65.  *'And  give  the  tneaped  birds":  —  L  e.,  the  nippod 
birds  —  birds  nipped  by  the  early  frosts. 

p.  60.  **  Beating  her  bulk  " :  —  i.  e.,  her  breast.  So  fai  Hanu 
let,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  «*a  sigh  that  seemed  to  shatter  all  his 
bulk." 

p,  72.  " under  the  ffr^s  sharp  daws  " :  —  i.  e.,  the  vul- 
ture's sharp  claws* 

p.  73.      "  Yet,  foul  night-tMi^n^  cat " :  —  Surely  we  have  here 

a  slight  misprint  for  "night-tooft^ti^."    ilie  author  did 

not  mean  to  accuse  Tarquin  of  caterwauling. 

"         "  Mend  thy  ill  aim  " :  —  The  old  copies,   «*  End  thy  ill 

aim,"  which  has  been  hitherto  accepted  without  a  ques- 
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tion ;  but  surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  aa  to  the  reading 
of  the  text. 

p.  73.      «• as  thou  hast  pretended  " ;  —  i.  e.,  as  thou  hast 

intended.    See  the  second  Note  upon  this  poem. 

p.  81.  "Ere  he  arrive  hie  weary  noon- tide  prick": — i,  e. 
arrive  at  his  weary,  &c.  See  a  few  stanzas  below,  "  Why 
should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud  i " 

''  "  And  let  thy  mieey  vapours  "  :  —  The  edition  of  1694 
misprints  **mu8t]f  vapours."  Subsequent  old  editions 
are  correct. 

p.  82.  **  Will  qtiote  my  loathsome  trespass,"  &c. :  — i.  e.,  will 
observe. 

p.  86.      ** to  JSne  the  hate  of  foes"  :  —  i.  e.,  to  end  the 

hate,  &C. 

p.  89.      ** 1  force  not  argument  a  straw" :  —  L  e.,  I  care 

not  for  argument  a  straw. 

p.  93.  "  While  thou  on  Tereus  descnnt'st" :  —  See  the  Note 
on  "  some  Toreus  hath  dcfloured  thee,"  T\tua  Andronieue, 
Act  n.  Sc.  5. 

p.  96.  <•  Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oversee  this  toiO "  ;  —  In  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  says  Mr.  Collier,  it  was  usual  for 
testators  to  appoint  not  only  executors,  but  overseere  ot 
their  wills.  Such  was  the  case  with  our  poet,  when  he 
named  John  Hall  and  his  daughter  Susanna  executors, 
and  Thomas  Russell  and  Francis  Collins  overseers  of  his 
last  will  and  testament. 

p.  98.      " O,  let  it  not  be  Mid  "; — i.  e.,  be  held.    ITie  old 

spelling  is  retained  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  The  word 
was  spelled  both  held  and  hiid,  regardless  of  rhyme. 

p«  108.     " which  purVd  up  to  the  sky":  —  Query,  which 

c%trVd  up  to  the  sky. 

"         •« all  holCn  and  red  " !  —  i.  e.,  aU  swollen  and  red. 

In  reading  this  description,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  poet  had  in  mind  the  stiff  drawing,  confiiscd  group- 
ing, and  perspectiveleaB  composition  of  old  tapestries  and 
illuminations. 

p.  104.    " and  ihan  " :  —  L  e.,  and  then. 

''  •  * where  aU  distress  is  tteld  " ;  —  So  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  Sonnet :  — 

**  Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  8teel*d 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart." 
Ko  explanation  of  these  passages  has  yet  been  given, 
except  that  of  Mr.  Collier,  who  supposes  that  steel'd 
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<«  meant  engraved  as  with  steel.**  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  in  both  instances  the  word  is  *  stiled  *  or 
<  styled  *  (from  xtylua)  ^t  written,  drawn.  See  the  Note 
on  «My  tables,"  &c.,  Raanlet^  Act  I.  Sc.  5.  « Stile' 
seeraa  to  have  been  pronounced  tteti  in  Shakespeare's 
earl  J  years,  if  not  afWwards. 

p.  105.    '*And  with  my  Ant/ii":^It  was  not  uncommon  in 
Shakespeare's  time  for  ladies  to  carry  kniyes  and  daggers. 

p.  106.    <*  -^-  of  many  mn** i^*^ Mo '  was  a  common  form  of 
« more.* 

^  ««Once  setofiH^'ii^":  —  i  e.,  a  ringing,  or,  in  the 
abominable  neologism  of  the  day,  being  rung.  In  the 
second  line  below,  •<  a  work  '*  is  a  mere  abbreviation  of 
'  on  work.' 

p.  108.    " so  beguil'd  *• :  —  The  old  copy,  "  «o  beguad." 

The  context  sustains  Malone's  supposition  that  <f *  was 
misprinted  <  t.* 

p.  115.    <* a  watery  r^  goes":^A  rigol  is  a  ring,  a 

circle. 

p.  116.     **  Weak  words,  so  thuk  come" :  ^  i.  e.,  so  rapidly. 

p.  119.     "The  Romans  pjbtm6/y  did  give  consent";  — L  •«, 
they  gave  consent  with  applause. 
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THE    PASSIONATE    PILGRIM. 

INTRODUCTION. 


THE  ooUection  of  Sonnets  and  short  poems  unaccountably 
entitled  7%$  Passionate  PUgrtm^  seems  to  have  been  made 
up  in  part  of  rejected  passages  of  a  poem  upon  the  subject  of 
Vtnus  and  Adonis^  in  the  sonnet  stanza.  It  was  published  in 
15^9  by  William  Jaggard,  who  was  a  most  untrustworthy 
person,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  representations  of  his  title 
pages.  He  made  up  his  books  out  of  such  miscellaneous  ma- 
terial as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  attributed  them  to  the 
author  whose  name  would  command  the  readiest  sale.  Some 
of  the  pieces  in  the  following  collection  were  almost  surely  not 
written  by  Shakespeare ;  others  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  his 
hand.  Two  Sonnets  which  made  a  part  of  Jaggard's  book  were 
also  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  Sonnets  which  appeared  in 
1609 ;  and  as  they  are  of  course  given  in  this  work  in  their 
place  in  the  latter  collection  (Nos.  CXXXYm.  and  CXLIY.,) 
they  are  omitted  from  the  immediately  ensuing  pages.  Three 
other  pieces,  which  are  found  in  Lov^s  LaJbow's  Lost,  are  also 
here  omitted.  The  order  of  the  poems  in  this  edition  is  that 
in  which  they  were  first  published,  allowance  being  made  for 
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SWEET  Cytlxerea,  sitting  by  a  brook, 
With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh,  and  green. 
Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look. 
Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  queen. 
She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear; 
She  shew'd  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye ; 
To  win  his  heart,  she  touch'd  him  here  and  there! 
Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 
But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit. 
Or  he  refused  to  take  her  flgur'd  proffer. 
The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer: 

Then  fell   she   on   her   back,   fair  queen,   and   to- 
ward; 
•  He  rose  and  ran  away; — ah,  fool  too  froward ! 


Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  mom. 
And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade, 
When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 
A  lon^g  tarriance  for  Adonis  made. 
Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 
A  brook,  where  Adon  us*d  to  cool  his  spleen. 
Hot  was  the  day;  she  hotter  that  did  look 
For  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  bis  mantle  by, 
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And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green  bnm; 
The  sun  looked  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye. 
Yet  not  so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him: 

He,  spying  her,  bounc*d  in,  whereas  he  stood; 

•*0  Jore,"  quoth  she,  «*why  was  not  I  a  flood?" 

ni. 

Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle. 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty; 
Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brittle, 
Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty : 
A  lily  pale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  her, 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join*d. 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coin*d. 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing ! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings. 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears  and  all  were  jestings. 

She  bum'd  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth. 
She  bum*d  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out  bumeth; 
She  framed  the  love,  and  yet  she  foil*d  the  framing. 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a-tuming. 

Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether? 

Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 

IT. 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree. 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  ma. 
Because  thou  lov*st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense- 
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Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such. 
As  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  loVst  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound. 
That  Phoebus*  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd, 
Wheuas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain. 

V. 

Fair  was  the  mom,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love. 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove. 
For  Adon's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill: 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds ; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will. 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  grounds; 
"  Once,"  quoth  she,  *'  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
H*^re  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar. 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth  ! 
See  in  my  thigh,*'  quoth  she,  **  here  was  the  sore : " 
She  shewed  hers ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one. 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

VI. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck'd,  soon  vaded, 

Pluck*d  in  the  bud,  and  vaded  in  the  spring ! 

Bright  orient  pearl,  alack  \  too  timely  shaded ! 

Fair  creature,  kill*d  too  soon  by  death's  sharp  sting! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  falls,  through  wind,  before  the  fall  should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 
For  why?  Ihou  left*st  me  nothing  in  thy  will. 
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And  yet  thou  Ieft*8t  me  more  than  I  did  crave; 
For  why  ?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 

O,  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thea ; 

Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 

vn, 

Venus,  with  [young]  Adonis  sitting  by  her, 

Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him; 

8he  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her. 

And  as  he  fell  to  her,  [so]  fell  she  to  him. 

"  Even  thus,"  quoth  she,  **  the  warlike  god  embrac'd 

me ; 
And  then  she  dipp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms: 
**  Even   thus,"  quoth  she,  *'  the  warlike   god  unlac*d 

me  ; 
As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms. 
••  Even  thus,"  quoth  she,  "  he  seiz'd  on  my  lips,^ 
And  with  her  lips  on  ]iis  did  act  the  seizure; 
But  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pie 
Ah  I  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay, 
To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away ! 

nil. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance, 

Age  is  full  of  care: 
Youth  like  summer  mom. 

Age  like  winter  weather; 
Youth  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport, 
Age's  breath  is  short; 
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Youth  is  nimble,  age  la  lama; 
Tonth  is  hot  and  bold, 
Age  is  weak  and  cold; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee. 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young  I 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee ; 
O  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee. 

For  methinks  thou  stay*st  too  long! 

IX. 

Beauty  is  lyit  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 

A  shining  gloss,  that  vadeth  suddeidy; 

A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud; 

A  brittle  glass,  that's  broken  presently : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 
Lost,  vaded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  g6ods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found. 

As  vaded  gloss  no  rubbing  wiU  refresh. 

As  flowers  dead  lie  withered  on  the  ground. 

As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress. 
So  beauty  blemish'd  once  for  ever's  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 

X. 

Good  night,  good  rest.     Ah,  neither  be  my  share! 
She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away : 
And  daff'd  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care. 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

••  Farewell,"  quoth  she,  ••  and  come   again  to-mor- 
row ; " 

Fare  weU  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  soxrow. 
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Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile. 
In  scorn  or  friendship,  nill  I  construe  whether: 
*T  may  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile, 
^T  may  be,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither: 
*  Wander/  a  word  for  shadows  like  myself. 
As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  East! 

My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch;  the  morning  rise 

Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 

Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes, 

While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  ^d  mark. 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  day-light  with  her  ditty. 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal-dreaming  night : 
The  night  so  packed,  I  post  unto  my  pretty; 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight; 

Sorrow  chang'd  to  solace,  solace  mix*d  with  sorrow ; 

For  why?  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to-mor- 
row. 

Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours; 
To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon; 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine,  sun,  to  succour  flowers.  . 
Pack,  night;  peep,  day;   good  day,  of  night  now 

borrow; 
Short,   night,  to-night,  and  length   thyself  to-mor« 
row. 

XII. 

It  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of  threes 
That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be, 
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Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the   fair'st  that  eye 

could  see. 
Her  fancy  fell  a-turning. 
Long  was  the   combat   doubtful,  that  love  with  love 

did  fight, 
To   leave   the    master    loveless,   or   kill    the    gallant 

knight: 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas,  it  was  a  spite 

Unto  the  silly  damsel. 
But  one  must  be  refused,  more  mickle  was  the  pain, 
That  nothing  could   be  used,  to   turn   them  both  to 

gain, 
For  of  the  two  the   trusty  knight  was  wounded  with 

disdain: 
Alas,  she  could  not  help  it! 
Thus   art,  with   arms   contending,  was  victor    of  the 

day. 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away ; 
Then   lullaby,    the   learned  man   hath    got   the   lady 

gay; 

For  now  my  song  is  ended* 


My  flocks  feed  not. 
My  ewes  breed  not. 
My  rams  speed  not. 

All  is  amiss: 
Love  is  dying. 
Faith  's  defying. 
Heart 's  denying. 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot. 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  Qod  wot: 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love. 
There  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
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One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss; 

O  frowning  Fortune,  cursed,  fickle  darnel 
For  now  I  see, 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 


In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me. 

Living  in  thrall: 
Heart  is  bleeding. 
All  help  needing, — 
O  cruel  speeding, 

Fraughted  with  gall! 
My  8hepherd*s  pipe  can  sound  no  deal. 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell; 
My  curtal  dog  that  wont  to  have  play'd. 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid; 
With  sighs  so  deep. 
Procures  to  weep. 

In  howling-wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground. 

Like  a  thousand  vanqubh'd  men  in  bloody  fifbl) 

Clear  wells  spring  not. 
Sweet  birds  sing  not, 
Qreen  plants  bring  not 

Forth  their  dye; 
Herds  stand  weeping. 
Flocks  all  sleeping. 
Nymphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully. 
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All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swaina. 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains. 
All  oiir  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled* 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass, 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

for  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan: 
Poor  Corydon 
Must  live  alone ; 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

xrv, 

Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame. 
And  stalled  the  deer  that  thou  should*st  strike, 
Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame, 
As  well  as  fancy's  partial  might: 
Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head, 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell. 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk. 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell; 
(A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt:} 

But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well. 

And  set  her  person  forth  to  sell. 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent. 

Her  cloudy  looks  will  calm  ere  night; 

And  then  too  late  she  will  repent. 

That  thus  dissembled  her  deb'ght ; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day, 
That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength, 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay, 
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Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length. 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say: 
"  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men. 
In  faith  you  had  not  had  it  then." 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways; 

Spare  not  to  spend,  —  and  chiefly  thete 

Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise. 

By  ringing  in  thy  lady's  ear : 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town. 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust. 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true; 
Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust. 
Press  never  thou  to  choose  anew: 

When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

The  wiles  and  guUes  that  women  work. 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  shew. 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk. 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  fuU  oft, 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  naught? 

Think  women  seek  to  strive  with  men. 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to- saint: 
Here  is  no  heaven:  be  holy  then. 
When  time  with  age  shall  thee  attaint. 
Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed. 
One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But  soft;  enough,  —  too  much  I  fear. 
Lest  that  my  mistress  hear  my  song; 
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She'll  not  stick  to  round  me  i'  th*  ear, 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long: 

Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said. 

To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray'd. 

XV. 

A9  it  fell  upon  a  day, 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 

Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made. 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing. 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring: 

Every  thing  did  banish  moan. 

Save  the  nightingale  alone: 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean'd  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn. 

And  there  sung  the  dolefull*st  ditty. 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity: 

Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry, 

Teru,  Teru,  by  and  by: 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  could  firom  tears  refrain; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shewn. 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah !  (thought  I)  thou  mourn'st  in  vain ; 

None  take  pity  on  thy  pain: 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee; 

Ruthless  beasts,  they  will  not  cheer  thee. 

King  Pandion,  he  is  dead; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp*d  in  lead: 

All  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing. 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 

[Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee. 

None  alive  will  pity  me.] 

Whilst  as  fickle  fortune  smil'd, 
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Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil*d« 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee. 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy  like  the  wind; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find* 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend. 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend; 

But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal. 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call: 

And  with  such  like  flattering, 

*  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.* 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice; 

If  to  women  he  be  bent. 

They  have  him  at  commandement ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown, 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown: 

They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before. 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need. 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  wiU  weep ; 

If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep : 

Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 
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lU. 

130.     «« M  glass  18,  hritUe'* :  —  Perhaps,  for  the  rhym^ 

we  should  TMd  *  hriekk*  which  was  a  oommon  form  of 
•brittle.'  So  ••While  brMde  honre-glasse,"  &o.,  Area- 
dia.  Book  2,  ^.  209,  Ed.  1606.  But  i  and  k  have  a  ten- 
dency to  pass  into  each  other.  So  for  *  letters  of  marque ' 
we  hare  ••letters  of  mart,"  and  for  •mate,*  " make.*' 

'        •• with  fire  flameth  " : — Perhaps  the  author  wrote 

«•  with  fire  jUunmjf"  by  which  the  rhyme  would  be  pre- 
senred.  But  the  whole  stansa  is  very  imperfisct  in  this 
respect. 


p.  131.    The  second  line  of  this  sonnet  is  lost, 
ni. 

p.  132.  This  sonnet  appears,  with  some  important  Tariations, 
in  Griffin's  Fidesset,  &c.,  published  in  1596.  I  believe  it, 
however,  to  be  Shakespeare's. 

"  ••Venus,  with  [yoim^  Adonis":  — So  the  text  in  H- 
dlatfa.     The  PauionaU  Pilgrim  omits  *•  young." 

"  ••  —  9of$U  the  to  him  "  ;  —  So  in  Fidessa,  J%e  PaS" 
tknaU  PUgnm  has,  •<  9?ke  feU  to  Mm,"  which  the  rhyme 
shows  to  be  wrong. 

•'  •*  But  as  she  fetched  breath  " :  —  The  old  copy,  "  Ana, 
as,"  &c.  —  an  obvious  error,  caused  by  the  •  Ands '  above 
and  below. 


^138.    •• that^s  broken  ffretentiy  "  .* — 1.  e.,  at  the  present, 

the  instant,  instantly. 

(141) 
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p.  134.    •* each  minute  seems  a  moon  " ;  —  The  old  copy, 

*< seems  an  hour"    The  correction,  which  is  indicated 
and  supported  by  the  rhyme,  was  made  by  Steevens 

3un. 

p.  180.    This  poem  was  printed  in  Weelke's  MadiigdU,  1697, 
and  in  England^ s  Helicon,  1600,  with  the  signature  Ignoto. 
It  is  most  probably  not  Shakespeare. 
"  "  Love  is  dying"  :  —  So  The  Passionate  Pilgrim ;  Eng^ 

bnuFs  Helicon,  **  Love  is  denying,"    In  the  next  line  but 
one  below,  that  version  has,  **  Heart's  renying" 

p.  136.     **  With  sighs  so  deep  " :  —  In  Weelke's  Madrigals,  •* My 
sighs,"  &c. 

p.  137.     **  Farewell,  sweet  Aw*  "  :—  So  in  Weelke's  Madrigals; 
the  other  versions,  **  sweet  hue" 

'         "  —  the  cause  of  all  my  moan  " ;  —  So  in  EnglantTs 
Helieon;  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  "my  tooe" 


••  As  well  Mfanoj^s  partial  might " :  —  In  The  Passion- 
ate Pilgrim,  *«  As  well  as  fancy  party  all  might."  For  the 
change  of  *  fiwcy '  to  *  fancy's '  I  am  responsible.  In  an 
old  MS.  copy  of  this  poem  collated  by  Mr.  Collier,  this 
line  stand?,  **  As  well  as  partial  faney  like,"  which  Mr. 
Dyoe  prefers.  I  admit  that  I  cannot  understand  it  That 
there  is  mere  assonance,  but  not  rhyme,  between  the 
second  and  fourth  lines  of  this  poem,  is  of  small  impor- 
tmoe. 

**  And  set  her  person  ibrth  to  seU" :  —  i.  e.,  praise  her 
person  highly,  as  a  salesman  praises  his  wares.  So  in 
JMku  and  Oressida,  "  Well  but  commend  what  we  intend 
to  sell,"  and  in  Sonnet  XXI.,  **  I  will  not  praise  that  pur- 
pose not  to  sell."  All  modem  editions  hitherto  have 
adopted  a  very  absurd  reading,  **  And  set  thy  person  forth 
to  sell,"  foxmd  by  Malone  in  a  MS.  copy  of  the  poem. 

p.  188.  ••  T%ink  women  seek  to  strive,"  &c. : — The  first  four  lines 
•  of  tiiis  stanza  are  corrupted  in  the  old  copies,  which  read 
thus  unintelligibly :  — 

(( Think  women  still  to  striue  with  men 
To  sinne  and  neuer  for  to  saint; 
There  is  no  heauen  by  holy  then 
When  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint." 


// 
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The  foUowing  is  the  reading  of  the  MS.  Tersion  used  by 
Malone:  — 

••  Think  women  love  to  maieh  with  men, 
And  not  to  live  ao  like  a  saint : 
Here  is  no  heaven  ;  they  holy  then 
BegtHt  when  age  doth  them  attaint." 

This  MS.  version  has  no  authority;  and  the  reading 
which  it  furnishes,  at  so  very  great  a  variation  from  the 
old  printed  text,  seems  to  me  fiu:  inferior  to  that  which  is 
attained  by  the  comparatively  slight  correction  that  I  have 
made. 

XV. 

p.  139.  An  imperfect  copy  of  this  poem  was  published  in  R. 
Bamefield's  Enoomion  of  Ladjf  Peetmiaf  1598.  It  also 
appeared  in  EngUauTs  Helicon,  1600,  signed  ••Ignoto." 
Perhaps  it  was  Bamefield's,  —  hardly  Shakespeare's. 
From  ••Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd,"  &c.,  is  found 
only  in  The  Paasionate  Pilffrinu 

'  « Ruthless  beasts":  — The  old  copy,  with  manifest 
error,  "  ruthlesse  6«or*." 

''  ••  [Even  so^  poor  bird"  &c. :  —  This  and  the  following 
line  dose  the  poem  in  England^ »  Helicon.  They  are  omit- 
ted in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,      ^ 

p.  140.  *•  They  have  him  at  eommandement "  :  —  Commandement 
is  here  a  quadrisyllable.  See  the  Note  on  ••  Be  valued 
aipdnst  your  wife's  commandment,"  YoL  IV.  p.  200. 


BONNETS. 


Tot.   I. 


(1«) 


«<  SHAKE-SPEABE'B  SONNETS.  Neuer  before  im- 
printed. At  London  By  G,  Eld^  for  7.  T.  and  are  to  be  solde 
by  WiUiam  Atpley.    1609."    4to.    40  leavea. 

The  same.  By  the  same,  •'and  are  to  be  solde  by  John 
Wright,  dwelling  at  Christ  Church  gate.    1609." 

**  A  Loner's  complaint.  By  William  Shake-speare,"  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  this  volume,  of  which  it  makes  eleven  pages. 

(146) 


SONNETS. 

INTRODUCTION, 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Sonnets  were  first  printed  in  1609  in  a 
small  quarto  Tolumet  the  publisher  of  which  dedicated 
them  to  a  Mr.  W.  H.,  whom  he  styles  their  •*  only  begetter." 
They,  or  some  of  them,  or  possibly  some  others  of  Shakespeare's 
writing,  are  mentioned  in  Meres's  PaOadis  Tamia,  (which  ap- 
peared in  1598,)  in  company  with  their  author's  Venw  and 
Adorns  and  Lucrece^  as  *<his  sugred  sonnets  among  his  private 
friends."  In  only  three  of  them,  those  numbered  111,  135,  and 
136,  is  he  unmistakably  speaking  in  his  own  person,  though 
the  first  of  these  seems  clearly  connected  in  spirit  with  its 
predecessor.  As  to  the  motives  of  the  rest  we  ha^e  only  that 
kind  of  internal  evidence  which  addresses  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  reader.  They  may,  or  they  may  not,  have 
been  the  direct  and  deliberate  expressions  of  his  own  feeling ; 
and  some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  first  seventeen,  with 
which  the  succeeding  five  seem  to  be  intimately  connected,  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  why  they 
should  have  been  written  by  any  man.  This  is  all  that  we  know 
about  a  collection  of  more  than  two  thousand  verses,  second 
only  in  importance  and  in  interest  to  the  best  dramatic  pro- 
ductions of  their  author. 

Ck)njecture  has  long  been  busy  to  discover  the  purpose  of 
these  sonnets,  and  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Farmer  thought,  or,  rather,  guessed,  that  they  were 
written  to  WUliam  Hart,  the  poet's  nephew ;  Tyrwhitt  suggested 
that  the  line — 

**  A  man  in  hue,  all  Bewe$  in  his  controlling  "  — 

\XL  the  twentieth  sonnet,  indicates  William  Hughes,  or  Hews,  as 
their  subject ;  Qeorge  Chalmers  argued  that  the  recipient  of  the 
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impassioned  adulatiozi  which  perrades  so  many  of  them  was  no 
other  than  the  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  I  Dr.  Drake  sup- 
posed that  in  **  W.  H."  we  have  the  transposed  initials  of  Henry 
Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Boaden 
brought  forward  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  the 
beautiful  youth,  the  dearly  loved  fiilse  friend,  whose  reluctance 
to  marry,  and  whose  readiness  to  love  lightly  the  wanton  and 
alluring  woman  whom  the  poet  loved  so  deeply,  were  the  occa- 
non  of  these  mysterious  and  impressive  poems.* 

Of  these  hypotheses,  the  latter,  which  alone  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Armitage  Brown, 
and  very  minutely  worked  out  hi  his  book  entitled  Skdksapmre*9 
Autobioffraphieal  Poenu.  Mr.  Brown  thinks  that  Shakespeare 
used  the  sonnet  fbrm  merely  as  a  stanza,  and  that  all  his  son- 
nets, exclusive  of  the  last  two,  (which  manifestly  have  no  con- 
nection with  any  others,)  were  written  as  six  consecutive  poems* 
He  thus  divides  them,  and  designates  their  subjects :  — 

First  Poem.  Sonnets  1  to  26.  7b  Mi  friend,  pertuading  him 
to  marry. 

Second  Poem.  Sonnets  27  to  66,  To  hit  friend,  frrgiving 
himjbr  hamng  rMed  him  of  hie  mietreee. 

Third  Poem.  Sonnets  56  to  77.  To  hie  friend,  complaining 
of  hie  eoldneee,  and  teaming  him  of  Ufe*s  decay. 

Foixrth  Poem.  Sonnets  78  to  101.  To  his  friend,  complaining 
thai  he  prefers  another  poefs  praises,  and  reproving  him  fir  faults 
that  may  injtare  hie  character. 

Fifth  Poem.  Sonnets  102  to  126.  To  his  friend,  excusing 
himself  for  having  been  some  time  silent,  and  dieclaiming  the  charge 
of  inconstancy. 

Sixth  Poem.  Sonnets  127  to  162.  To  his  mistress,  on  her 
tnfdeUty. 

These  divisions  are  merely  arbitrary;  and  all  the  author's 
ingenuity  has  failed  to  convince  me  either  that  the  limits  which 
he  has  drawn  exist  otherwise  than  in  his  imagination,  or  that 
the  sonnets  within  those  limits  are  consecutively  interdepend- 
ent. He  himself  admits  that  in  the  sixth  poem  or  division  the 
order  of  the  stanzas  or  sonnets  is  conAised  in  the  edition  of  1609 

*  A  profonnd  0«nnaii,  Herr  BsrnttorH;  and  an  acnte  Frenchman,  Monileor 
Fhllareto  Ghaalea,  hare  oonoeiT«d,  and  ereo  printed,  and  man  of  Shakeepeare's 
raoe  hart  actoally  diiconed,  UiaorlM  npon  thla  soltfaet  whieh  I  thnt  allude 
to  only  lest  some  reader  mli^t  otherwiee  snppoie  that  th^  had  escaped  mj 
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—  the  only  one  of  even  quasi  authority.  That  many  of  the 
BOnneta  which  were  printed  together  are  upon  the  same  subject, 
or  have  some  connection  with  each  other,  is  clear  enough ;  but, 
excepting  the  first  seventeen,  (all  of  which  urge  a  very  young 
man  to  marry,)  continuity  of  purpose  is  rarely  traceable  through 
more  than  half  a  dosen  of  them  ui  the  order  in  which  they 
were  first  given  to  the  world.  In  my  opinion  they  were  printed 
in  the  first  edition  much  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  were 
gathered  together,  with  little  attention  to  systematic  arrange- 
ment ;  and  the  consequence  is  a  distracting,  and,  most  probably, 
a  remediless  confusion  after  the  twenty-second  sonnet,  even  as 
to  those  which  have  manifestly  some  connection  with  each  other. 

The  Mr.  W.  H.,  to  whom  these  poems  are  dedicated  as  their 
only  begetter,  could  not  have  been  so  designated  because  they 
were  all  addressed  to  him,  or  because  he  alone  was  in  any  sense 
their  subject  or  their  object.  For  some  of  them  are  addressed 
to  a  woman,  others  to  a  lad,  others  to  a  man ;  in  three  Shake- 
speare speaks  xmmistakably  for  himself,  and  upon  subjects 
purely  personal ;  and  the  last  two  are  mere  fanciful  and  inde- 
pendent productions.  But  though  it  is  thus  manifest  that  no 
one  man  could  have  been  the  only  inspirer  or  occasion  of  all 
these  sonnets,  yet  Mr.  W.  H.  could  easily  have  been  their  only 
procure  for  the  purposes  of  publication,  and  thus  have  per- 
formed  an  office  which  Thomas  Thorpe  might  well  have  acknowl- 
edged by  something  more  substantial  than  the  barren  wish 
which  has  proved  such  a  riddle  to  after  generations.  It  is  true 
that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  word  •  beget'  was 
restricted,  as  it  is  now,  to  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  procre- 
ation. But  this  dedication  is  not  written  in  the  common  phrase- 
ology of  its  period ;  it  is  throughout  a  piece  of  afiectation  and 
elaborate  quaintness,  in  which  the  then  antiquated  preiix  'be' 
might  be  expected  to  occur;  •beget'  being  used  for  *get,'  as 
Wiclif  tises  « betook '  for  *  took '  in  Mark  xv.  1  —  «<  And  ledden 
him  and  betoken  him  to  Pilat." 

Mr.  Dyce  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  advance  the  opinion  that 
most  of  these  sonnets  were  composed  **  in  an  assumed  character 
on  different  subjects,  and  at  different  times."  •  This  supposition 
is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  Shakespeare's  day  for  poets 
to  write  songs  and  sonnets  for  the  use  of  those  who  could  not 

•  la  hii  M«noir  of  StaakfltpMr*  pnflxad  to  Pleksrini^s  «UtIonof  the  Poems 
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write  Terse  themselves.  Sometimes  this  was  done  for  friend- 
ship's sake,  sometimes  for  money,  and  often  for  the  mere  pleas- 
ure of  both  parties.  That  Shakespeare,  who  had  such  facility 
with  his  pen,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  so  obliging  and  so 
sociable,  and  whom  we  know  to  have  been  so  thrifty,  should 
not  have  had  occasion  to  conform  to  this  literary  custom  of  his 
time,  would  have  been  hardly  credible,  even  without  that  singu- 
larly phrased  testimony  of  Francis  Meres,  **  his  sugred  sonnets 
amxmg  his  privtUe  friends"  By  these  words  Meres  seems  to 
point  directly  to  such  an  origin  for  at  least  some  sonnets  which 
Shakespeare  had  written  before  1598.  But  were  the  sonnets  to 
which  Meres  refers  those  which  have  come  down  to  us  ?  For 
unless  we  can  regard  the  sonnets  which  were  published  in  1609, 
and  which  are  all  of  Shakespeare's  that  are  known  to  exist,  as 
mere  fanciful  exercises  in  poetry,  we  must  ask.  Would  Shake- 
speare, or  the  man  for  whom  he  wrote,  have  shown  about  among 
his  friends  these  evidences  of  so  profound  an  emotion,  these  wit- 
nesses of  an  internal  struggle  that  went  near  to  shatter  his  whole 
being }  I  confess  that  I  can  neither  believe  that  he  would,  nor 
quite  accept,  as  I  once  did,  the  alternative.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed,  that  Shakespeare,  who  so  carefully  published  his 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  his  iMorece,  and  who  looked  so  sharply 
after  his  interests,'  did  not  publish  his  sonnets,  although  he  must 
have  known  how  eagerly  they  would  have  been  sought  by  the 
public  —  a  fact  which  favors  the  supposition  that  they,  like  the 
plays,  had  been  sold,  and  were  not  properly  under  his  control. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  he  for  whom  the  sonnets  speak 
is  described  as  one  who  knows  his  **  years  be  past  the  best,"  as 
« beaten  ai\d  chopped  with  tanned  antiquity,"  and  as  having 
**  travelled  on  to  age's  sleepy  night,"  which  I  was  once  inclined 
to  regard  as  evidence  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written 
them  in  his  own  person,  because  in  1598  he  was  but  thirty-foui 
years  old,  and  in  1609  but  forty- five,  has  no  such  significance. 
There  is  evidence  enough  that  in  those  days  a  man  was  called 
old,  and  even  aged,  when  he  had  passed  the  freshness  of  his  first 
youth.  Even  in  1641-2  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  the  great  authority 
on  precedents  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  who  was  its  manu- 
script chronicler,  was  styled  **  an  ancient  gentleman,"  and  he  waa 
then  but  thirty-nine  years  old.  In  those  days  men  seem  to 
have  shoAvn  the  marks  of  age  sooner  than  they  do  now.  They 
lived  harder  liTes,  put  less  restraint  upon  their  passions,  gav«> 
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emotion  freer  waj,  drank  more  alcohol,  went  through  much 
wear  and  tear  which  the  experience  of  the  race  has  taught  u 
to  avoid ;    and  even  among  the  wealthy  classes  they  enjoyed 
less  of  those  daily  household   comforts  which  by  affording 
present  ease  husband  the  vital  energies. 

Five  of  the  sonnets  —  Nos.  80,  83,  85,  86,  and  121  —  were  evi- 
dently written  to  be  presented  to  some  lady  who  had  verses 
addressed  to  her  by  at  least  one  other  person  than  the  supposed 
writer  of  these;  for  the  praises  of  another  poet  arc  explicitly 
mentioned  in  them.  No.  78  was  addressed  to  one  who  was  the 
theme  of  many  pens,  for  it  contains  these  lines : — 

**  So  oft  I  have  invoked  thee  for  my  muse, 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse, 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use, 
And  under  thee  their  poetry  disperse. 

•  •  •  • 

In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style, 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be." 

These  are  of  the  number  which  Mr.  Brown  classes  as  part  of 
the  Fourth  Poem,  the  chief  subject  of  which  is  a  complaint  by 
Shakespeare  that  his  friend  prefers  another  poefs  praises.  But 
making  all  allowance  for  a  warmth  in  the  expression  of  friend- 
ship, which,  admissible  then,  would  seem  ridiculous  in  our  day, 
I  cannot  but  regard  many  of  the  sonnets  in  this  supposed  Fourth 
Poem,  and  the  six  above  mentioned  among  them,  as  addressed 
to  a  woman. 

A  singular  and  striking  featiure  of  these  sonnets  is  the  poet's 
reiteration  of  the  immortality  which  they  secure  for  their  sub- 
{ect.  These  boasts  of  giving  deathless  fame  to  the  subjects  of 
his  verse  seem  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  Shakespeare's 
character  which  we  derive  from  what  we  know  of  him,  as  well 
as  from  what  little  we  are  told  of  him  by  his  contemporaries,  — 
with  his  indifference  to  fame,  with  that  modesty,  and  simplicity, 
and  sweetness  which  made  him  beloved  even  by  those  who 
thought  themselves  his  rivals.  He  might  have  written  thus  jest- 
mgly ;  but  could  he  have  made  such  an  assertion  repeatedly  in 
•ad  and  serious  earnest,  and  in  his  own  person  ?  And  if  his 
•onnets  were  merely  complimentary,  would  he  not  rather  have 
•aid  that  immortality  was  secured  for  his  verses  by  their  subject? 
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These  poems'  are  peculiar  in  this  respect ;  and  the  peculiarity 
adds  to  our  perplexity  in  considering  the  question  whether  their 
author  wrote  them  in  his  own  person  or  in  another's* 

For  whom  these  sonnets  were  written,  if  they  were  indeed 
vicarious,  it  is  more  difficult  to  discover,  than  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  I  have,  I  confiess,  no  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  is  at  all  satisfactory  to  me,  or  perhaps  even  worthy 
of  the  reader's  serious  attention.  But  I  have  thought  that  the 
first  seventeen  may  have  been  written  at  the  request  of  a  doting 
mother,  who  wished  to  persuade  a  handsome,  wayward  son 
into  an  early  marriage.  Why  should  one  man  beseech  another 
to  take  a  wife  with  such  tender  and  impassioned  importunity  } 
Why  should  Shakespeare  have  entreated  a  youthful  friend, 
whom  he  loved  witu  a  love  passing  that  of  woman,  to  marry 
••  for  love  of  me  *'  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  ima^able  reason  for 
seventeen  such  poetical  petitions.  But  that  a  mother  should  be 
thus  solicitous,  is  not  strange,  or  that  she  should  long  to  see 
fhe  beautifid  children  of  her  own  beautiful  offspring.  The  de- 
sire for  grandchildren,  and  the  love  of  them,  seem  sometimes 
even  stronger  than  parental  yearning.  But  I  hazard  this  con- 
jecture with  little  confidence.  An  obscurity  which  seems  im- 
penetrable has  fallen  upon  the  origin  of  these  impressive  compo- 
sitions. Mr.  Thomas  Thorpe  appears  in  his  dedication  as  the 
Sphinx  of  literature ;  and  thus  far  he  has  not  met  his  (Edipus. 
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FROM  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase. 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die. 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory: 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'st  thy  light's  £ame  with  self-substantial  fuel, 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies. 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  omament. 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring. 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 
And,  ^nder  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and  thee. 
/«  a58) 
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Wlien  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field. 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held: 
Then,  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days, 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes. 
Were  an  all-eating  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beaut/s  use. 
If  thou  could'st  answer  —  "This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse,"^- 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  tliine! 

This  were  to  be  new  made  when  thou  art  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 


Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest. 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest. 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother. 
For  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  un-ear'd  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity  ? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  sm. 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remember'd  not  to  be. 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 
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IV. 


Unthrifty  loyeliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  ? 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend; 
And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sura  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live  ? 
For,  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  Nature  calls  thee  td  be  gone. 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave? 

Thy  unus*d  beauty  must  be  tomb*d  with  thee. 
Which,  us*d,  lives  th*  executor  to  be. 


Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 

The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 

Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same, 

And  that  unfair,  which  fairly  doth  excel: 

For  never-resting  Time  leads  Summer  on 

To  hideous  Winter,  and  confounds  him  there ; 

Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone. 

Beauty  o'er-snow'd  and  bareness  every  where  : 

Then,  were  not  Summer's  distillation  left, 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass. 

Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft. 

Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was: 

But  flowers  distill' d,  though  they  with  Winter  meet, 
Jjeese   but  their   shew;    their   substance  still  lives 
sweet. 
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Then  let  not  Winter's  ragged  hand  defaoe 

In  thee  thy  Summer,  ere  thou  be  distill'd: 

Make  sweet  some  phial;  treasure  thou  some  place 

With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kill'd. 

That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury. 

Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan; 

That's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee, 

Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one: 

Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art, 

If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee. 

Then  what  could  death  do  if  thou  should'st  depart. 

Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity? 

Be  not  self-will*d,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 

To  be  death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine  httir. 


vn. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight. 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty; 
And  having  climb'd  the  steep-up  heavenly  hilU 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage : 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch  with  weary  car 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way. 
So  thou,  thyself  out-going  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  di'st,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 
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Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov*8t  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not  gladly, 
Or  else  receiv'st  ;vith  pleasure  thine  annoy? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds, 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear, 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  should*8t  bear. 
Mark,  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another, 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering; 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother. 
Who  all  in  one  one  pleasing  note  do  sing: 
Whose  speechless  song,  being  many,  seeming  one, 
Sings  this  to  thee,  —  Thou  single  wilt  prove  none. 


Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye, 
That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  ? 
Ah  I  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die. 
The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeless  wife; 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep. 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind. 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep. 
By  children's  eyes,  her  husband's  shape  in  mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend. 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  stiU  the  .world  enjoys  it; 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 
And,  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits. 
That  on  himself  such  murtherous  shame  commits. 
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For  shame !  deny  that  thou  bear*st  love  to  any. 
Who  fbr  thyself  art  so  improvident. 
Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many. 
But  that  thou  none  lov*8t  is  most  evident; 
For  thou  art  so  possess'd  with  murtherous  hate. 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick*st  not  to  conspire. 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate. 
Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 
O,  change  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my  mind ! 
Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg*d  than  gentle  love? 
Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind, 
Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove: 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me. 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 


XL 

As  &st  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  growest 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  bestowest. 
Thou  may*st  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  con* 

vertest. 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase; 
Without  this,  foUy,  age,  and  cold  decay : 
If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease. 
And  threescore  year  would  make  the  world  away. 
Let  those  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store. 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish : 
Look,  whom  she  best  endow'd  she  gave  the  more; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  should*st  in  bounty  cherish. 
She  carv*d  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thou  should'st  print  more,  not  let  that  copy  die. 
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When  I  do  count  the  dock  that  telk  the  time. 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime, 
And  sable  curls  all  silver'd  o*er  with  white; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves, 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd. 
And  Summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard; 
Then,  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make. 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go, 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow; 
And  nothing  'gainst  Tftne's  scythe  can  make  defence, 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 


zm. 

O  that  you  were  yourself!  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give: 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination :  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourselfs  decease, 
Wlien  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should  bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay, 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  Winter's  day. 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold? 

O,  none  but  unthrifts.  —  Dear  my  love,  you  know, 
You  had  a  father:  let  your  son  say  so. 
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Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pludt, 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  have  astronomy. 
But  not  to  tell  of  good,  or  evil  luck. 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality ; 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind; 
Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find: 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derire. 
And,  constant  stars,  in  them  I  read  such  art. 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  would'st  convert; 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate. 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 


XV. 

When  I  consider  every  thing  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment; 
That  this  huge  stage  presenteth  naught  but  shews, 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase. 
Cheered  and  check'd  even  by  the  selfsame  sky. 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease. 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight. 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay. 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  suUi'd  night, 
And,  all  in  war  with  Time,  for  love  of  you. 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 
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But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant.  Time, 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme  ? 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours. 
And  many  maiden  gardens  yet  unset. 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  your  living  flowers. 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair. 
Which  this.  Timers  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen. 
Neither  in  inward  worth  nor  outward  fair 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 
To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still, 
And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skilL 


xvn. 

Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come. 
If  it  were  filled  with  your  most  high  deserts  ? 
Though  yet,  Heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which    hides   your   life,    and    shews    not   half    youi 

parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes, 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces^ 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  'This  poet  lies; 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touched  earthly  faces.' 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age, 
Be  scomM,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue, 
And  your  true  rights  be  term*d  a  poet's  rage, 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song ; 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time, 
You  should  live  twice  —  in  it,  and  in  my  rhyme- 
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Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  aummer's-daj  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  Summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date. 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd. 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines. 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untriram*d: 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shaU  not  fade. 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade. 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest. 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 


XIX. 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws, 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws. 
And  bum  the  long-liv'd  phoenix  in  her  blood: 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleets. 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world  and  all  her  fading  sweets; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime: 
O,  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow. 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow, 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Yet  do  thy  worst,  old  Time:  despite  thy  wrong, 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 
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A  woman^B  face,  with  Nature*8  own  hand  painted. 

Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion; 

A  woman's  gentle  heart,  hut  not  acquainted 

With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion : 

An  eye  more  hright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling, 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth; 

A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  controlling. 

Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls  amazeth ; 

And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created; 

Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting, 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 

But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's  pleasure, 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their  treasure. 


XXI. 

So  is  it  not  with  me,  as  with  that  Muse 

Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse. 

Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use. 

And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare. 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems, 

With  April's  first-bom  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 

O,  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write; 

And  then,  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 

As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 

As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air: 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hear-say  well ; 

I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  selL 
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Mj  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date; 
But  when  in  thee  Time*s  furrows  I  hehold, 
Then  look  I  death  mj  days  should  expirate ; 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart. 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me. 
How  can  I|  then,  be  elder  than  thou  art  ? 
O,  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary, 
As  I,  not  for  myself,  but  for  thee  will. 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain; 

Thou  gav'st  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 


xxm. 

At  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  pari. 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage. 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart. 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite. 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'er-charg'd  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
O,  let  my  books  be,  then,  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast. 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompense. 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  express'd 
O,  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ: 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 
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Mine  eye  bath  playM  the  painter,  and  hath  steeFd 
Thy  beanty*a  form  in  table  of  my  heart: 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  'tis  held. 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skiUy 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictur'd  lies ; 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still. 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done: 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee; 
Tet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art. 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart. 


XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stan 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast. 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
XJnlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 
Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried. 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 
The  painful  warrior,  famoused  for  worth, 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd. 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  forth. 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd: 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  beloved. 
Where  I  may  not  remove  nor  be  remov'd. 
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Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thj  merit  bath  my  duty  strongly  knit, 

To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage. 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  shew  my  wit: 

Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  shew  it, 

But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  souFs  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it: 

Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving. 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect. 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tattered  loving. 

To  shew  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee; 

Till  then,  not  shew  my  head  where  thou  may'st 
prove  me. 

xxvn. 

Weary  with  toil  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head. 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work  's  expired : 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide. 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see: 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new 
Lo,  thus  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind, 
For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find 
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How  can  I,  then,  return  in  happy  plight. 
That  am  deharr'd  the  benefit  of  rest  ? 
When  day*s  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night. 
But  day  by  night,  and  night  by  day,  oppress'd^ 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  either's  reign, 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me; 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thee. 
I  teU  the  day,  to  please  him  thou  art  bright. 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  heaven : 
So  flatter  I  the  8wart*complexion*d  night. 
When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild'st  the  even : 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer. 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's  strength  seem 
stronger. 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  Heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featur*d  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd. 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man*s  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  h3rmns  at  heaven's  gate: 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember*d  such  wealth  brings, 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kingn. 
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When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste: 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unus*d  to  flow, 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night. 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since-cancell'd  woe. 

And  moan  th'  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  fore-gone. 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 

Which  I  new  pay,  as  if  not  paid  before : 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 
All  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. 


Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts. 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead. 
And  there  reigns  love,  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stoVn  from  mine  eye, 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie! 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live. 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone. 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone: 
Their  images  I  lov*d  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 
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If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day^ 
When  that  churl  death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  coyer, 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover. 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time; 
And  though  they  be  out-stripp'd  by  every  pen. 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O,  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought: 
*  Had  my  friend*s  muse  grown  with  this  growing  ago, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove, 
Theirs  for  their  style  I'll  read,  his  for  his  lore.* 


xxxin. 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye. 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  West  with  this  disgrace. 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine. 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow; 
But  out,  alack!  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  doud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdain eth; 

Suns   of  the  world   may  stain   when   heaven's   sun 
staineth. 
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Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day. 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak. 
To  let  base  clouds  o*ertake  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  ? 
'Tis  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break. 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face. 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak. 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace: 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss : 
Th'  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross. 

Ah,  but  those  tears  are  pearl,  which  thy  love  sheds. 
And  they  are  rich  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds* 


XXXV. 

No  more  be  griev'd  at  that  which  thou  hast  doDei 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this. 
Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare ; 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss. 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are : 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, -^ 
Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate,  — 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence. 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate, 
That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 
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Let  me  confess  tliat  we  two  must  be  twain. 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one: 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remun* 
Without  thy  help  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite, 
Which  though  it  alter  not  lovers  sole  effect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love*s  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee, 
Lest  my  bewailed  gmlt  should  do  thee  shame; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me. 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name: 
But  do  not  so;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 


xxxvn. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortime*s  dearest  spite. 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more. 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despiB*d, 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give, 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  suffic'd, 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 
Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee: 
This  wish  I  have;  then,  ten  times  happy  me  I 
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How  can  my  Muse  want  subject  to  invent^ 

While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my 

Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 

For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse? 

0,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 

Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight; 

For  who's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee, 

When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 

Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 

Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate ; 

And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 

Eternal  numbers  to  out-live  long  date. 

If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious  days. 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise 


XXXIX. 

O,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing. 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 
What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring? 
And  what  is't  but  mine  own,  when  I  praise  thee? 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live, 
And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one. 
That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 
O  absence,  what  a  torment  would*st  thou  prove^ 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love. 
Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive. 
And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one  twain. 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain  I 
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Take  all  mj  loves,  my  love ;  yea,  take  them  all : 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  had'st  before  ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  may*st  true  love  call; 
All  mine  was  thine  before  thou  had*st  this  more. 
Then,  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 
I  cannot  blame  thee  for  my  love  thou  usest; 
But  yet  be  blamM,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 
I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief, 
Although  thou  steal  thee  aU  my  poverty; 
And  yet  love  knows  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong,  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shews. 
Kill  me  with  spites ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 


XLI. 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart. 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits. 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Oentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won, 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assailed; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed? 
Ay  me !  but  yet  thou  might'st  my  seat  forbear. 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  truth; 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee. 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  bein^  false  to  me 
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That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief. 

And  yet  it  may  be  said,  I  lov*d  her  dearly; 

That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 

A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 

Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye :  — 

Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  know*st  I  love  her ; 

And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 

Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 

[f  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain, 

And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 

Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain. 

And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 

But  here*s  the  joy ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one. 

Sweet  flattery!  —  then,  she  loves  but  me  alone. 


TT.TTT, 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see. 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected; 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee. 
And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 
Then  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright, 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form,  form  happy  shew 
To  the  dear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  ? 
How  would,  I  say,  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day, 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay? 
All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee. 
And  nights  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  shew  thee 
me. 
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If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought. 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way; 
For  then,  despite  of  space»  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  removM  from  thee ; 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land. 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah  !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gon<3. 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan ; 
Receiving  naught  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  either's  woe. 


XLV. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire. 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide: 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee. 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppressed  with  melancholy. 
Until  life's  composition  be  recured 
By  those  swift  messengers  return'd  from  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assured 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then,  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad 
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Mine  eye  and  heart  &re  at  a  mortal  war. 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar, 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 
My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, 
(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyeB>) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 
To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  netirt ; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 
The  clear  eye's  moiety,  land  the  dear  heart's  pun  : 
As  thus ;  mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward  pan. 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of  heait. 


XLVIL 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took. 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other. 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look. 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother, 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart: 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part: 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love, 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst  move. 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee; 
Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight* 
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How  careful  was  I,  when  1  took  my  waj, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust. 
That  to  my  use  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  truft ! 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief. 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care. 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest. 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  an. 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast. 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  may'st  come  and  part ; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stoFn,  I  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  priz&  so  dear. 


XUX. 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come. 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call*d  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass, 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye; 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here. 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear. 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part: 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws. 
Since  why  to  love  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

TOL.   I.  L 
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How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way. 
When  what  I  seek  (my  weary  traYeFs  end) 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
'*  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measur'd  from  thy  friend ! ' 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe. 
Plods  duUy  on  to  bear  that  weight  in  me, 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  loy*d  not  speed  being  made  from  thee* 
'Fhe  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide. 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan, 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind. 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 


LL 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed : 
From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me  thence  ? 
Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
O,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find. 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ? 
Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind; 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know: 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 
Therefore  desire  (of  perfect  love  being  made) 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade; 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful-slow. 
Towards  thee  Til  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 
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So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  kej 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure. 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey, 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare. 
Since,  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set 
like  stones  of  worth,  they  thinly  placed  are. 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you  as  my  chest. 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest. 
By  new  unfolding  his  imptison'd  pride. 

Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope. 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 


LIIL 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made« 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  i 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade. 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set. 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new: 
Speak  of  the  spring,  and  foison  of  the  year. 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  shew. 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear; 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part. 
Bat  you  like  none,  none  vou,  for  constant  heart. 
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O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  I 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses ; 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  Summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  disdoaea; 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  shew. 
They  live  unwoo*d,  and  unrespected  fade ; 
Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  .sweetest  odours  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 
When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truHi. 


LV. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  out-live  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  content! 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmear' d  with  sluttish  time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn. 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 
Nor  Mars  his  sword,  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Qainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth :  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 
Even^n  the  eyes  of  all  posterity. 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'* eyes* 
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Sweet  loYe»  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said* 
Thy  edge  shonld  blunter  be  than  appetite. 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay*d. 
To-morrow  aharpen'd  in  his  former  might: 
So,  love,  be  thou;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness, 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kiU 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  liie  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted  new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 
Return  of  love,  more  blest  may  be  the  view ; 
Or  call  it  Winter,  which  being  fall  of  care. 
Makes  Summer's  welcome  thrice  more  wish'd,  mors 
rare. 

LVn. 

Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend. 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour, 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  yon. 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour,  * 

When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu : 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought. 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose; 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  naught. 
Save  where  you  are,  how  happy  you  make  tho8«. 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  any  thing)  he  thinks  no  ilL 
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That  Ood  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  Blare, 
I  should  in  thought  control  jour  times  of  pleasure. 
Or  at  your  hand  th'  account  of  hours  to  crave, 
Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure! 
O,  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck) 
Th'  imprison'd  absence  of  your  liberty ; 
And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  chedct 
Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 
Be  where  you  list;  your  charter  is  so  strong, 
That  you  ypurself  may  privilege  your  time 
To  what  you  will;  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 
I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell. 
Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  welL 


TTT. 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguiTdt 
Which,  labouring  for  invention,  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  chUd? 
O  that  record  could,  with  a  backward  look. 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Shew  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book. 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done; 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe*r  better  they, 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O,  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  sabjects  worse  havp  given  admiring  praiie. 
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Like  88  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 
80  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend* 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light. 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crowned. 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 
And  Time  that  gave  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth. 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  Nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow : 
And  yet  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall  stand. 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 


LXL 

Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night? 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken. 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sights 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me. 
The  scope  and  tenour  of  thy  jealousy } 
0  no,  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great: 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat. 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake : 

For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere, 
From  me  far  off,  with  others  all  too  near. 
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8m  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye. 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine. 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account » 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define, 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shews  me  myself  indeed. 
Beaten  and  chapp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity. 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read ; 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 

"lis  thee  myself  that  for  myself  I  praise. 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 


T.TTTT- 

Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now 
With  Time's  injurious  hand  crushed  and  overworn; 
When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood,  and  fill'd  his  brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  youthful  morn 
Hath  traveU'd  on  to  age's  steepy  night; 
And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he  's  king, 
Are  vanishing,  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife, 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life: 
flis  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen« 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 
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When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defaced 
The  rich  proud  cost  of  out- worn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-rased* 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage: 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store: 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state. 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay. 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate  — 
That  Time  wiU  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
Hut  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 


LXV. 

Hince  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea. 
But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power, 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
0,  how  shall  Summer's  honey-breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  ? 
0  fearful  meditation!  where,  alack, 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ' 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O,  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright 
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Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry;  — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born. 
And  needy  nothing  trimmed  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disableed. 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill. 
And  simple  truth  miscall* d  simplicity. 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill: 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone, 
Save  that  to  die  I  leave  my  love  alone. 


LXVIL 

Ah,  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live. 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve, 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  ? 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek. 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 
Why  should  he  live,  now  nature  bankrupt  is. 
Beggared  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his. 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

O,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 
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Thus  is  bis  cheek  the  map  of  days  out-worn. 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  di'd  as  flowers  do  now, 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  born. 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 
•To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head; 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay. 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen, 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true, 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green. 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  store. 
To  shew  false  Art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 


T.TTT- 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view, 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend; 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that  due. 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'd; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own, 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound. 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shewn. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds; 
Then,  churls,  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  were 

kind. 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds ; 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  shew. 
The  solve  is  this ;  —  that  thou  dost  common  grow. 
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That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect. 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time; 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love,  • 

And  thou  present'st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days. 
Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  being  charged; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise. 
To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlarged: 
If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  shew. 
Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  should'st  own 


No  longer  mourn  for  me,  when  I  am  dead. 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dweD: 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it;   for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O,  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse. 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse. 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay; 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moait. 
And  mock  vou  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 
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Of  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  loTe 
After  my  death,  dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I, 
Then  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart 
0,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this. 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham*d  by  that  which  I  bring  forth. 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 


LXXnL 

That  time  of  year  thou  ma/st  in  me  behold. 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold,— 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west. 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death*s  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest: 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish*d  by.  . 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong, 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long : 
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But  be  contented:  when  that  fell  arrest 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away, 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay: 
When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  dne; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me ; 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life. 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

The  worth  of  that  is  that  which  it  containa. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remalna. 


LXXV. 

So  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  life, 

Or  as  sweet-season'd  showers  are  to  the  ground; 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 

As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found: 

Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  wiU  steal  his  treasure; 

Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone. 

Then  bettered  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure: 

Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight. 

And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look; 

Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight, 

Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day: 

Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  awajr. 
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Why  is  injr  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride, 
60  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange? 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed, 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 
Shewing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  f 
0,  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument: 
So,  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new, 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent: 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old, 
80  is  my  love,  still  telling  what  is  told. 


LXXVIL 

Thy  glass  will  shew  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste; 
Tlie  vacant  leaves  thy  mind*s  imprint  will  bear, 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  may'st  thou  taste : 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  wUl  truly  shew. 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  may*st  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain. 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  deliver'd  from  thy  brain, 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 
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So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  Muse, 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  versa. 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use. 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing^ 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly. 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing, 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile, 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  bom  of  thee : 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  stylm 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 


Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay'd. 
And  my  sick  Muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent. 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour ;  beauty  doth  he  give. 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek  ;  he  can  aflbrd 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then,  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say. 
Since  what  he  owes  thee,  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 
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O,  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name, 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might. 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame : 
But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  ocean  is) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his. 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride; 
Or,  being  wreck'd,  I  am  a  worthless  boat. 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride : 
Then,  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away. 
The  worst  was  this — my  love  was  my  decay. 


LXXXI. 

Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make, 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten: 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have. 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave. 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  aU  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  even   in   the  mouthf 
of  men. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  Muse^ 
And,  therefore,  may'st  without  attaint  o'er-look 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue, 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise; 
And,  therefore,  art  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love;  yet  when  they  have  devis*d 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 
Thou,  truly  fair,  wert  truly  sympathized 
In  true  plain  words,  by  thy  tui^ae-telling  friend; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  used 
Where  cheeks  need  blood:  in  thee  it  is  abused. 


Lxxxm. 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need. 
And,  therefore,  to  your  fair  no  painting  set; 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt: 
And,  therefore,  have  I  slept  in  your  report, 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  shew 
How  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short. 
Speaking  of  worth,  %hat  worth  in  you  doth  Rrow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute, 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute. 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes. 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 
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Who  is  it  that  says  most?  which  can  say  more. 
Than  this  rich  praise,  that  you  alone  are  you? 
In  \?hose  confine  immured  is  the  store. 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell. 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory; 
But  he  that  \rrites  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story ; 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ. 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear. 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit. 
Making  his  style  admired  every  where. 

You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse. 
Being   fond   on   praise,  which   makes    your  praises 
worse. 

LXXXV. 

My  tongue-tied  Muse  in  manners  holds  her  still. 
While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compil'd. 
Reserve  their  character  with  golden  quill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  fil'd. 
I  think  good  thoughts,  whilst  other  write  good  words, 
And,  like  unlettered  clerk,  still  cry  "  Amen " 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords. 
In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  prais*d,  I  say,  ''Tis  so,  'tis  true,' 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you, 
lliough  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank  before : 
Then,  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect. 
Me,  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect. 
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Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  Tene, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all  too  precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inherse. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew  ? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished: 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost. 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence. 
As  victors  of  my  silence  cannot  boast 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence; 

But  when  your  countenance  fiFd  up  his  line. 
Then  lack*d  I  matter;  that  enfeebled  mine. 


LXXXVn. 

Farewell:  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate: 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting. 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav*st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing 
Or  me,  to  whom  gav*st  it,  else  mistaking; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter. 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking,  no  such  matter. 
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When  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  light. 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn, 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight, 
Ajid  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn* 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceal' d,  wherein  I  am  attainted^ 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory: 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee. 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double  vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 


LXXXEL 

Say  that  thou  did'st  forsake  me  for  some  fault. 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence: 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt, 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill. 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change. 
As  I'll  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell. 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
F(nr  tiiee,  against  myself  I'll  vow  debate. 
For  I  must  ne*er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 
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Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now : 
Now,  while  th3  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after  loss. 
Ah,  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap*d  this  sorrow^ 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 
To  linger  out  a  purpos'd  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite. 
But  in  the  onset  come:  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might; 
And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  wou, 
Compar'd  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 


XCI. 

Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 

Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force; 

Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill; 

Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse ; 

And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure. 

Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 

But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure : 

AU  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 

Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 

Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments*  cost. 

Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 

And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast: 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  may'st  take 
AQ  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 
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But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away; 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay. 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine : 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind« 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
O,  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die! 

But  whafs  so  blessed  fair  that  fears  no  blot? 

Thou  may'st  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not. 


xcm. 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true. 
Like  a  deceived  husband;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter'd  new; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place: 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye; 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ  in  moods,  and  frowns,  and  wrinkles  strange ; 
But  Heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree. 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  tell. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  shew  I 
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They  that  haye  power  to  hurt,  and  will  do 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  shew. 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  Heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  facet. 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity; 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds: 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 


XCV. 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame, 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name ! 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days 
(Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport) 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee. 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see! 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege; 

The  hardest  knife  ill  us'd  doth  lose  his  edge. 
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Some  say,  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness; 
Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth,  and  gentle  sport; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  and  less : 
Thou  mak'st  faidts  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteemed. 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem*d. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stem  wolf  betray, 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate ! 
How  many  gazers  might'st  thou  lead  away, 
If  thou  would*8t  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state  I 
But  do  not  so;  I  Ioto  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 


xcvn. 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen. 
What  old  December's  bareness  every  where! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  time; 
The  teeming  Autumn,  big  with  rich  increase. 
Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime. 
Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease; 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem*d  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather*d  fruit; 
For  Summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee, 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter  '•  near 
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From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,  dres8*d  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him: 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Couli  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew: 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you ;  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play: 

XCIX« 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide:  — 

Sweet  thief,  whenpe   did'st  thou  steal  thy  sweet  tbat 

smells, 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?  the  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells. 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dy'd. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stol'n  thy  hair : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stol'n  of  both. 
And  to  this  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath; 
But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see. 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stol'n  from  thee. 
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Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thou  forgett'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  g^ves  thee  all  thy  might } 
8pend*8t  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song* 
Darkening  thy  power  to  lend  hase  subjects  light  ? 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent: 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thj  lays  esteem. 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  resty  Muse,  my  lore's  sweet  face  surrey. 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay. 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  every  where. 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life; 

So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 


Cfl. 

O  truant  Muse!     What  shaU  be  thy  amends. 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dyed  ? 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  answer.  Muse:  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
**  Truth  needs  no  colour,  with  his  colour  fix*d ; 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay ; 
But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermix'd?" 
Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb? 
Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for  't  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  out-live  a  gilded  tomb. 
And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then  do  thy  office.  Muse :  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shews  now. 
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My  loTe  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak  in  seeming ; 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  shew  appear: 
That  loTe  is  merchandis'd,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays; 
As  Philomel  in  Summer's  front  doth  sing, 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days: 
Not  that  the  Summer  is  less  pleasant  now,  * 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 
fiut  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough, 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 


cm. 

Alack,  what  poverty  my  Muse  brings  fbrdi. 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  shew  her  pride. 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O,  blame  me  not,  if  I  no  more  can  write : 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  &oe. 
That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful,  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend. 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit, 
Your  own  glass  shews  you,  when  you  look  in  it 
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To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  yon  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  ey'd. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.     Three  winters  cold 
Hare  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  tum*d, 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen; 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  bum'd. 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah,  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand. 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived: 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred,  — 
Ere  you  were  bom  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 


CV. 

Let  not  my  love  be  call'd  idolatry. 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  shew, 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind. 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence; 
Therefore  my  verse  to  constancy  confin'd. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent. 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affordSi 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv*d  alone. 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 
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When  in  the  chronide  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights. 
And  bcaety  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights. 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty*8  best* 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expres8*d 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
80  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring; 
And  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing: 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days. 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praisei 


cvn. 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  sonl 
Of  the  wide  world,  dreaming  on  things  to  come* 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control. 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur*d. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured. 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now,  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  death  to  me  subscribes. 
Since,  spite  of  him,  1*11  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o*er  dull  and  speechless  tribes: 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants*  crests  and  t6mbs  of  brass  are  spent 
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Wliafs  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character* 
Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  thee  my  true  spirit? 
What's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register, 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit? 
Nothing,  sweet  boy;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o*er  the  very  same. 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine. 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallowM  thy  fair  name. 
So  that  eternal  love,  in  love's  fresh  case, 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age ; 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 

Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it  dead. 


CDL 

O,  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart. 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart. 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie. 
That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  I  have  ranged, 
like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again. 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged; 
80  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  aU  kinds  of  Uood, 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call, 
Save  thou,  my  rose;  in  it  thou  an  my  aU, 
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Alas,  'tis  true  I  haTB  gone  here  and  there. 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view ; 

Qor*d   mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  b  most 

dear, 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new : 
Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely;  but,  by  all  above. 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end: 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 


CXL 

O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds: 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand; 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdu*d 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer*s  hand. 
Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  reneVd, 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysel  'gainst  my  strong  infection; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me,  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye. 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 
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Your  love  and  pity  doth  th'  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp' d  upon  my  brow; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  o*er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow? 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  irom  your  tongae; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steel* d  sense  or  changes,  right  or  wrong. 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others*  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense:-^ 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  aU  the  world  besides  methinks  they  are  dead 


CXTTT. 

Since  I  left  you  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind; 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 
Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind. 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out; 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch: 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part, 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch; 
For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight. 
The  most  sweet  favour,  or  deformed'st  creature. 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night. 
The  crow  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature: 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you. 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue* 

"^Ol.    I.  K 
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Or  whether  doth  my  mind*  being  crown'd  with  70O9 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery? 
Or  whether  shall  I  say,  mine  eye  saith  true. 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchymy, 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest* 
Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble? 
O,  'tis  the  first:  'tis  flattery  in  my  seeing, 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up: 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  'greeing, 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup: 
If  it  be  poison'd,  'tis  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 

CXV. 

Those  lines  that  I  befbro  have  writ  do  lie. 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer; 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  burn  clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharpest  intends. 
Divert  strong  minds  t'  the    course  of  altering  things' 
Alas !  why,  fearing  of  time's  tyranny, 
Might  I  not  then  bay,  *Now  I  love  you  best,' 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  ? 
Love  is  a  babe;  then  might  I  not  say  so. 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  growf 
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Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments:  love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove: 

O  no;  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth 's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  Fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeka 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 


CXVII. 

Accuse  me  thus\  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay; 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call. 
Whereto  aU  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds, 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchas'd  right; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  aU  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  sight: 
Book  both  my  wilfrilness  and  errors  down. 
And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate ; 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate. 
Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 
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Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen. 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness  when  we  purge; 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweet  new, 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding; 
And,  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseas'd,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  t*  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assured. 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state, 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cured; 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 


CXIX. 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  siren  'tears, 
Distill'd  from  limbecks  foul  as  Hell  within. 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears. 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed. 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  nerer! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted. 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  feyer  I 
O  benefit  of  ill!   now  I  find  true. 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better; 
And  ruin*d  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater, 
do  I  return  rebuk*d  to  my  content. 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent. 
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That  you  were  once  unkind  befriends  me  now^ 
And  for  that  soirow  which  I  then  did  feel. 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow. 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer*d  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  nnkindness  shaken. 
As  I  by  yours,  you  have  pass'd  a  hell  of  time ; 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffer'd  in  your  crime. 
O  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remembered 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits; 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tender'd 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits  I 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee; 

Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom  me. 


CZXI. 

Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being; 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deemed* 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others*  seeing: 
For  why  should  others*  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies, 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good? 
No,  I  am  that  I  am;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own: 
I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel. 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shewn  f 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain,  — 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 
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Thy  gift,  th}  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  character*d  with  lasting  memory^ 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain* 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity; 
Or,  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist; 
Till  each  to  ras*d  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold* 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold. 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more: 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee. 
Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me. 


OXXTTT. 

No,  Time,  thoa  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change: 
Thy  pyramids,  built  up  with  newer  might. 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old. 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy. 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie, 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste. 
This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 
I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  tfaae. 
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GXXIV. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state. 
It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  unfathered. 
As  subject  to  time's  love,  or  to  time's  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers  gathered 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent. 
Whereto  th'  inviting  time  our  fashion  caUs: 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic, 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short  number'd  hours. 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat,  nor  drowns  with  showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liv'd  for  crime. 


cxxv. 

Were  *t  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring. 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity. 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining? 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent; 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour. 
Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  spent? 
No;  let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart. 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free. 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  knows  no  art. 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence,  thou  subom'd  informer !  a  true  soul, 
When  most  impeach'd,  stands  least   in  thy  control. 
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0  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  shew'st 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st; 
If  Nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack, 
As  thou  go'st  onwards  still  wiU  pluck  thee  back. 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure ! 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep  her  treasure: 
Her  audit,  though  delay*d,  answer*d  must  be. 
And  ber  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 


cxxvn. 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fidr. 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty^s  name ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir. 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame ; 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  po%te, 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  bower. 
But  is  profan'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black, 
Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  bom  fair,  no  beauty  lack. 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem: 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe, 
That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  should  look  so. 
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How  oft,  when  tbou,  my  music,  music  playevt. 
Upon  that  blessed  wood,  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  swayest 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds. 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks,  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reap, 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand. 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips, 
0*er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 
Making  dead  wood  more  blessed  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this, 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 


CXXIX. 

Th'  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Is  lust  in  action;  and  till  action,  lust 

Is  peijurMy  murtherous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust; 

Enjoy*d  no  sooner  but  despbed  straight; 

Past  reason  hunted,  and  no  sooner  had, 

Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallowM  bait. 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad; 

Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 

Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme; 

A  bliss  in  proof, — and  prov'd,  a  very  woe; 

Before,  a  joy  propos*d ;  behind,  a  dream. 

AU  this  the  world  well  knows,  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 
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My  miBtress*  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun. 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red: 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 
I  have  seen  roses  damasked,  red  and  white, 
Rut  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak ;  yet  well  I  know 
That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound: 
I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go; 
My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground* 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 


CXXXL 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art. 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  crad; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  fkith,  some  say,  that  thee  behold. 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan: 
To  say  they  err  I  dare  not  be  so  bold, 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
Andy  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  &ce. 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear. 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds* 
And  thence  thu  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 
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Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me, 

Elnowing  thy  heart  torments  me  with  disdain. 

Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be. 

Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 

And,  truly,  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 

Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  East, 

Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 

Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  West, 

As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face. 

O,  let  it,  then,  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 

To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace. 

And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part: 

Then  will  I  swear,  beauty  herself  is  black, 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 


CXXXIIL 

Beshrew  that  heart,  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  Mend  and  me ! 
Is*t  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweefst  friend  must  be? 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken. 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engrossed : 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 
A  torment  thrice  threefold  thus  to  be  crossed. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom*s  ward. 
But,  then,  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  bail; 
Whoe'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  jail: 
And  yet  thou  wilt;  for  I  being  pent  in  thee. 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 
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So,  now  I  have  confessed  that  he  is  thine. 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will; 
Myself  m  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still: 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free. 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind ; 
He  leam*d  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer,  that  putt*st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend  came  debtor  for  my  sake; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 
Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  a 
He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 


cxxxv. 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  will. 
And  Will  to  boot,  and  will  in  over-plus; 
More  than  enough  am  I,  that  vex  thee  still. 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious. 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious. 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine? 
The  sea,  aU  water,  yet  receives  rain  still. 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 
Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill; 
faink  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Witt. 
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If  thj  ■oul  check  thee  that  I  come  bo  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  WiU^ 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfiL 
WiU  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove. 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none : 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee: 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still. 
And  th&a,  thou  lov'st  me,  —  for  my  name  is  WiU. 


GXXXYn. 

Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes, 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies. 
Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 
If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks. 
Be  anchor'd  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride. 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks, 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot, 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common  place. 
Or  mine  eyes,  seeing  this,  say,  this  is  not. 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face? 

In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  eired 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  transferred 
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When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies. 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth, 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best. 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue: 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not,  she  is  unjust? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I,  tliat  I  am  old? 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust. 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told: 
Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be. 


CXXXDL 

O,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong. 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue, 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
Tell  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight. 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside: 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy  might 
Is  more  than  my  o*er-press'd  defence  can  'bide? 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah !  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies. 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes. 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries. 
Yet  do  not  so;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  out-right  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 
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Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were. 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so; 
As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near, 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know: 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad. 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee; 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied, 
Bear  thine   eyes   straight,  though   thy  proud   heart 
go  wide. » 

CXM. 

In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyeb. 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 
But  'tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise, 
Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleas'd  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine   ears  with  thy  tongue*s  tune  delighted  ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone, 
Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone: 
But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee. 
Who  leave  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man, 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be: 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain, 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin  awards  me  pain* 
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Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving. 
O,  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state. 
And  thou  shalt  ilnd  it  merits  not  reproving; 
Or,  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine, 
I'hat  have  profan'd  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine, 
Robb'd  others'  beds  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee: 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that  when  it  gro^t. 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 

If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide. 
By  self-example  may'st  thou  be  deni'd! 


CXLIH. 

Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away. 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  dispatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chase. 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face, 
I^ot  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent: 
So  run'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee. 
Whilst  I,  thy  babe,  chase  thee  afar  behind; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me. 
And  play  the  mother's  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind: 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  may'st  have  thy   WiUf 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  stilL 
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Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair^ 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still: 
The  better  angel  is  a  man,  right  fair. 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  colour'd  ilL 
To  win  me  soon  to  heU,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil. 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  fiend. 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell: 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt. 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 


CXLV. 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make, 
Breath'd  forth  the  sound  that  said,  ^'I  hate,** 
To  me  that  languished  for  her  sake; 
But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  4ate, 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come. 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  us'd  in  giving  gentle  doom. 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet. 
'*!  hate,"  she  alter'd  with  an  end. 
That  followed  it  as  genUe  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend. 
From  Heaven  to  Hell  is  flown  away: 
^*I  hate"  from  hate  away  she  threw. 
And  saVd  my  life,  saying — **Not  yoq.^ 

VOL.   I.  O 
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Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
[FooFd  by]  these  rebel  pow'rs  that  thee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth. 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge?  is  this  thy  body's  end? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more: 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men. 
And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 


CXLVn. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 

For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease; 

Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill, 

Th'  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 

Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 

Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve. 

Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 

Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care. 

And  frantic  mad  with  ever-more  unrest : 

My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen's  are. 

At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express'd ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  Hell,  as  dark  as  night 
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O  me,  what  eyes  hath  Love  put  in  my  head. 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight! 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled, 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright? 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's:  no. 
How  can  it  ?     O,  how  can  love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears? 
No  marvel,  then,  though  I  mistake  my  view; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not,  till  heaven  clears. 

O  cunning  Love,  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind* 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  find. 


CXLDL 

Canst  thou,  O  cruel  I  say,  I  love  thee  not. 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake? 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  ? 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  caU  my  friend? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon? 
Nay,  if  thou  low'r'st  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  ? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect. 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise, 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect, 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 

But,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind: 
Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind. 
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O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might; 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway? 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight. 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day; 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill, 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  thou  should'st  not  abhor  my  state: 
If  thy  unworthiness  rais*d  love  in  me. 
More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  of  thee. 


CLL 

Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is; 
Yet  who  knows  not  conscience  is  bom  of  love  ^ 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss. 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove: 
For,  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  flesh  'stays  no  farther  reason. 
But  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proud  of  this  pride. 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be, 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it,  that  I  call 
Her  love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fiJL 
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In  loving  thee  thoa  know'st  I  am  forsworn, 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearing. 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn. 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths*  breach  do  I  accuse  thee. 
When  I  break  twenty?    I  am  perjured  most; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost: 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness, 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy ; 
And  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness, 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair:  more  perjur*d  I, 
To  awear  against  the  truth  so  foul  a  lie!  , 


CLm. 

Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep: 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found. 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground ; 
Which  borrowed  from  this  holy  fire  of  love 
A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure. 
And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which  yet  men  prove, 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  love's  brand  new-fired. 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast; 
I  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desired. 
And  thither  hied  a  sad  distemper'd  guest. 
But  found  no  cure :  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire,  my  mistress'  eyes. 
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CUV, 

The  little  Love-god  lying  once  asleep, 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand. 
Whilst  many  nymphs,  that  vow'd  chaste  life  to  keep 
Came  tripping  by;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  tad  warm'd: 
And  so  the  General  of  hot  desire 
Was,  sleeping,  by  a  virgin  hand  disarm'd. 
This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by. 
Which  from  love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual. 
Growing  a  bath,  and  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseased;  but  I,  my  mistress'  thrall. 
Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  pnovB^ 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 


NOTES'ON    THE    SONNETS. 


in. 

p.  154.    **  —  wbose  tm^tm^d  womb  ** :  —  L  e.,  unploughed ; 

the  oonyene  of  the  oommon  metaphor  *  Tirgin  boU.' 


p»  165»    ** Lm$  but  their  shew" :  — « Leeae'  is  an  old  form  of 
Mose.' 


p.  157.  **  ^— -  like  a  maketeaa  wife  ** :  —  L  e.,  a  widow,  a  woman 
who  has  lost  her  mate.  *  Make'  and  •  mate'  were  used 
interehangeably. 


p.  159.  «<  And  Bable  cnrls  aU  nlyer'd  " :  —  The  flrat  edition, 
•«  cr  silTer'd,"  which  Malone  corrected.  Tyrwhitt  sug- 
gested, ••  an  sUver'd." 


p.  160.  *•— —  I  haTS  (Mfronofny  ".'  — i.  e.,  astrolosy.  All 
knowledge  of  the  stars  was  commonly  supposed  to  have 
divination  for  its  object ;  and  hence,  until  a  comparatiTely 
recent  period,  there  was  not  a  distinction  drawn  between 
astronomy  and  astrology. 


p.  162.     " as  thou /«<»".•  the  4to.,  "as  ihon  /leefH,*' 

which,  as  the  rhyme  is  lost,  may  be  safely  regarded  as  a 
misprint.  See  in  Sonnet  Vm.  for  the  rhyme,  <'They  do 
but  sweetly  chide  thee  who  eonfoundt/' 

zxi. 

p.  163.    " in  this  huge  rondure  hems" :  —  i.  e.,  this  huge 

sphere.  So  in  King  John^  Act  H  So.  1,  ••  'T\b  not  the 
rondure  of  your  old  fiic'd  walls." 

(231) 
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p.  164.  **  Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiraU  ** ;  —  The 
first  edition,  *•  should  txpiaU.'*  See  the  Note  on  «•  the 
hour  of  death  is  expiratt,"  King  Richard  the  Thirds  Act 
m.  Sc.  8.  And  see  the  last  line  of  TUum  Andro/deua, 
•*  That  like  eyents  may  ne'er  it  ruinate,"  and  Emg  Henry 
th0  Sixth,  Part  IIL  Act  Y.  Sc.  1,  «*  I  will  not  ruinate  my 
fkther's  house."  In  the  Note  on  Richard  IIL^  hy  a  slip 
of  memory,  •  conspirate '  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  yerba 
which  Shakespeare  uses  in  this  form. 


«< is  put  heeidee  his  part":  — See  the  Note  on 

••  and  besides  myseU;"  The  Comedy  of  Bmn^  Act  m. 

Sc.  a. 


p.  166.    •< and  hath  steel'd  ":  —  See  the  Note  on  ••  when 

all  distress  is  steld,"  in  Luerece^  p.  122. 


f 


**  — -^  fiunoused  for  wwih  " ;  —  i.  e.,  for  prowess,  mar- 
tial honor.  Valiant  knights  were  said  to  gain  great  wor  • 
ship  (worth-ship)  in  batUe.    See  King  Arthur^  paeeim, 

M  Is  from  the  book  of  honour  nxed  forth  ** : — The  old 
copies,  «  razed  quite"  which  is  clearly  corrupt.  I  had 
supposed  this  reading  to  be  peculiar  to  myself^  but  find 
that  it  was  suggested  by  Theobald.  He  sllso  proposed, 
as  a  relief  from  the  difficulty  of  the  old  text,  the  diange 
of  *  worth '  to  *  fight,'  at  the  end  of  the  second  line  above, 
which  has  been  adopted  universally,  although,  in  my 
judgment,  much  the  mferior  reading. 


166.  "  ^—  of  thy  sweet  respect " : — The  old  copy,  ••  of  their 
•weet  respect."  In  that  volume  «they,'  'their,*  «thee,' 
<  them,'  and  *  thy '  are  very  frequently  misprinted  fot 
each  other. 

XZVII. 

'        «•  presents  thy  shadow  " :  —  The  4to.,  ••  their  shadow." 

XZVIII. 

P«  167.    **  When  sparkling  stars  twire  not " :  —  Thu  meaning  of 
'  twire '  is  not  determined.    It  is  used  variously,  in  piM- 
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sages  in  which  it  would  seem  to  mean  to  twitter,  to 
t^Hnkle,  and  to  leer.  Richardson  gives  **  to  swerve  from 
a  straight  line/'  as  its  radical  thought. 

?.  167.     " grief's  strength    seem  stronger  " :  —  The  old 

copy,  •*  gnef' s  length"  &c.  —  an  error  due  to  the  last 
word  of  the  preceding  line. 


p.  168.     <*  —  and  obaeguunu  tear  " :  —  l  e.,  tear  at  obsequies, 
like  **  obsequious  sorrow,"  in  Hamletf  Act  I.  So.  2. 

"        •« that  hidden  in  thee  lie  " :  —  The  old  copy  has, 

** there"  toi  ♦thee.* 


p.  170.    •• the  strong  offence's  eroes  "  ; — The  old  copy  1 

M offences  lose"    Malone made  the  necessary  change. 


"  •«  Excusing  thy  sins,"  &c. :  —  In  the  4to., « thy  *  is  twice 
misprinted  **  their"  in  this  line. 

''  "  For  to  thy  sensual  fault " ;— i.  e.,  thy  feult  of  sense, 
as  opposed  to  a  mental  or  moral  error.  We  should  now 
use  •  sensuous.'  See  the  same  word  similarly  used  in 
Sonnet  CZU. 

XXXVIl. 

p.  171.    "Entitledin^parts":— The  old  copy,  **  their  ^ptarta*' 

XXXIX. 

0.  172.    «« so  sweetly  doth  deceive -!— The  4to.,  "*<•< 

deceive ; "  and  perluips  so  the  author  wrote. 


p.  173.    •« if  thou  thyself  decdvesf:  — The  4to.,  •*this 

selfe  deceavest." 

xu. 

"         " till  she  have  prevailed ":  — The   4to.,    •'he 

have,"  &c. 
//         " thou  might* St  my  seat  forbear  " :  —  So  in  Othello^ 

Actn.  Sc.  1:  — 


••  For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat." 
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XLin. 


p.  174.    <• %fidr  imperfect  8hade":^The  4to.,  «lWi» 

fiiire,"  &c. 


p.  176.  "  Of  thy  feir  health  " :  —  The  4to..  "  Of  ihe^  fcire," 
&c. ;  and  in  the  third  line  of  the  next  Sonnet,  *'  Mine  eje, 
my  heart  their  pictures,"  &c. ;  in  the  eighth  line,  **  thtir 
fiure  appearance ; "  and  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
linea,  «*Mmr"  for  'thine/ 


p.  178.    ••  Ploda  duOy  on  " :  —  The  4to.,  ••  Ploda  duly  on**  —  a 
misprint  hardly  worth  notice. 


p.  180.  *'  But,  fiir  their  yirtue " :  —  L  b.,  but  because  their 
▼irtue. 

LIX, 

p.  182,    **  —  or  wMr  better  they  "  s  -*  L  e.,  or  whether,  fto. 

Lxn. 

p.  184.  «  BeaUn  and  chapp'd  " :  —  The  old  copy,  •«  Beaied  and 
chopt,"  which  haa  been  followed  hitherto,  although  a 
manifest  misprint. 


p.  185.    "  Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  •* :  —  The  old  copy,  •*  his 
spoil  or  beauty." 


p.  186.  <•  —  by  limping  sway  di»ableed  " ;  —  The  old  cop^f, 
**  dUahUd;  but  rhythm  and  rhyme  show  that  the  word  is 
to  be  pronounced  m  four  syllables,  in  the  uncontracted 
participial  form. 

LXIX. 

p.  187.     •< giTe  thee  that  diM":  — The  4to.,  «*that  mtd^" 

which  Tyrwhitt  corrected. 

"         «•  ThvM  outward  "  :  —  The  4to.,  "  Their  outward." 

"        «•  The  soiM  is  this  " :  —  The  4to.  has  the  easy  misprint 
*«  The  ootye.*' 


NOTEl».  Mb 


p.  189.  «« Baie  ruin  d  choirs  "  t  —  The  editioa  of  1609,  •«  m'wa 
quien;"  that  of  1640,  «<nim'd"  —  ayaxiation  hardly 
worth  notice. 

LZZTI. 

p.  1 91 .  «*  -— ^  and  iehere  they  did  proceed  " : — Not  improbably 
a  misprint  of  *  and  whmce,'  &c. 

ULXTIU 

n        •<  Commit  to  these  waste  hkmh" :^^The  old  copy, 
M  these  waste  MMftf." 

LXZZT. 

p.  195.  « ^-—  that  able  ipirit  affords " :  —  Another  of  the 
many  instanees  of  the  use  of  •  spirit'  as  a  monosyllable. 

LXZXYI. 

p.  196.  ««-—-.  filM  up  his  fine":^8o  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
yerses  on  Shakespeare,  — 

•«  In  his  well  torned  and  true  filed  lines." 
And  in  the  preceding  Sonnet,  — 
«•  And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  fil'd." 

xoix. 

V.  202.  **  On§  blushing  shame  "  :  —  In  the  4to.,  ••  Our  blushing 
shame.*' 


p.  206.    "They  had   not  $kiU  enough":  — The  4to.,   **aHU 
enough.'* 

oyni. 

p.  207.    •• what  91010  to  register  " :  —  The  4to.,    "  what 

fiot0,"  &c.    Malone  made  the  manifestly  proper  change. 


p.  206.     "Now  all  is  done,  mm,"  ftc  ;  — The  4to.,  "Aotw,** 
which  Tyrwhitt  corrected. 

oxi. 

9        ««.-.-.«^;^  Fortune  chide":  — The  old  copy,  "wwA 

fortune,"  &o. 
ft        **  Potions  of  syssf " :  —  Vinegar  was  called  eysd. 
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p.  209.     xThat  my  Bteel'd  m9»«":  — Here,  and  in  the  neit 
line  but  one»  •  sense '  is  pIuraL 

'        »* methinks  they  are  dead":  —  The  4to.,  ««m^ 

thinks  y*  are  dead." 

oxui. 

ff        •« which  it  doth  fcteA";— L  e.,  catch.    See  the 

Note  on  «*  Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them,"  Mao' 
heth.  Act  lY.  Sc.  8. 

«• thus  maketh  mine  untrue** :  —  i.  e.,  maketh  the 

semblance,  the  fictitious  (and  so  the  fisdse  or  untrue)  object 
which  is  constantly  before  me :  *  untrue '  used  substan- 
tively. 

OXXT. 

p.  21/$.     «<  Which  is  not  mix'd  with  Moofuif ":  — The  second 
quality  of  flour  was,  and,  I  beliere,  still  is,  called  seconds. 


p.  216.  <•  Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glaea,  his  sickle,  Aotir:"— I 
do  not  know  that  this  line  has  elicited  any  comment ;  but 
it  presents  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  inversion  for 
<*  Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  hour-glaee^  his  sickle." 

CZXVII, 

'  <«  In  the  old  age  black  toot  not  counted  fair  "  ;  —  This  la 
an  allusion  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  chival- 
rio  ages  brunettes  were  not  acknowledged  as  beauties 
any  where  in  Christendom.  In  all  the  old  contes,  fahUaux, 
and  romances  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  heroines  are 
blondes.  And  more,  the  possession  of  dark  eyes  and 
hair,  and  the  complexion  thiat  accompanies  them,  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  troubadours  as  a  misfortune.  But  the 
brunettes  have  changed  the  fashion  since  that  day.  Is  it 
partly  so  because,  as  the  naturalists  inform  us,  tiie  blond 
type  is  disappearing,  and  taste  conforms  to  necessity  ? 

oxxvui. 

p.  217.    "  Do  I  envy  those  joeA*  " ;  —  i.  e.,  those  keys. 

''  "O'er  whom  thy  fiAgers  walk":  — The  4to.,  **iheiif 
fingers,"  &c.,  and  so  again  in  the  last  line  of  this  sonnet. 
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ii.  217.     •* and  proo*d^  a  very  woe  " : — Malone's  correctioii 

of  the  4to.  reading,  *«  and  prmtd  and  very  wo." 

cxxxn. 

p.  219.  «<  Knowing  thy  heart  UmnmUB  me  " :  —  The  4to.,  «•  tor' 
meni  me "  —  the  mere  omission  of  the  final  $  so  often 
mentioned  in  these  Notes. 


CZLI. 

»st": 
the  Note  above  on  Sonnet  XXXY. 


p.  228.    «To  any  sMtual  fbast"  r--_i.  e.,  sensuous  feast.    Se^ 
labov 


COLLTW, 


p.  226.    " from  my  ncfo  " ;  —  The  4to.,  "  my  sight,"  wltn 

obvious  error. 


p.  226.  «*  [FooTd  hy]  these  rebel  pow'rs  ":  —  In  the  old  copy 
the  last  words  of  the  preceding  line  are  accidentally  re- 
peated at  the  beginning  of  this :  — 

«•  My  9infi»ll  earth  these  rebell  powres  that  tnee  array." 
Some  change  being  necessary,  that  made  by  Malone  may 
be  well  accepted. 

CXJI. 

Ih  tt9«  **  —  more  peijur'd  /"  .*  —  The  4to.,  *•  more  peijur'd 
^  " — a  mere  phonographic  error. 


'         A    LOTER»S    COMPLAINT. 


(tMi 


A  hofom'B  Om^pXtxtmA  was  flrat  printed  in  1609,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  Its  style  ftimishea 
OS  our  onlj  means  of  conjecturing  the  date  of  its  composition ; 
which  hence  appears  to  have  been  later  than  that  of  any  other 
of  his  poems,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  of  his  sonnets. 


(S«0^ 


A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT 


FROM  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  re-worded 
A  plaintful  story  from  a  sist'ring  vale. 
My  spirits  t'  attend  this  doable  voice  accorded. 
And  down  I  lay  to  list  the  sad-tun'd  tale: 
Ere  long  esp/d  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain, 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 


Upon  her  head,  a  platted  hive  of  straw. 

Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun. 

Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcass  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done. 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun. 

Nor  youth  all  quit;  but,  spite  of  Heaven's  fell  rage, 

Some  beauty  peep*d  through  lattice  of  sear*d  age. 


Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laund'ring  the  silken  figures  in.  the  brine 
That  seasoned  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears ; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguish'd  woe. 
In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 
TOL.  I.  P  C241) 
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SoTnetimes  her  levelled  ejea  their  carriage  ride. 
As  they  did  batt'ry  to  the  spheres  intend; 
Sometime  diverted  their  poor  balls  are  ti'd 
To  th*  orbed  Earth :  sometimes  they  do  exteivl 
Tlieir  view  right  on;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once,  and  nowhere  fix'd. 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commix*d. 


Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  ti*d  in  formal  plat. 

Proclaimed  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  prid« : 

For  some,  untuckM,  descended  her  sheav'd  hat. 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside; 

Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  stiU  did  bide, 

And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from  theiiG9» 

Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 


A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  beaded  jet. 

Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw* 

Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set; 

Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 

Or  monarch's  hands*  that  let  not  bounty  fall 

Where  want  cries  *  some,*  but  where  excess  begs  alL 


Of  folded  schedules  had  she  msjay  a  one. 

Which  she  perus'd,  sighed,  tore,  and  gave  the  Hood; 

Crack'd  many  a  ring  of  posi*d  gold  and  bone. 

Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud; 

Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  penn*d  in  blood, 

With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 

Bnswath'd,  and  sealed  to  curious  secrecy. 
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These  often  bath*d  she  in  her  flazive  eyes. 

And  often  iiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear; 

Cried,  **  O  tdse  blood !  thou  register  of  lies. 

What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear! 

Ink  would  have  seem'd  more  black  and  damned  here  !  '* 

This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents. 

Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 


A  rever«nd  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh. 

Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  rufHe  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew; 

Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  fastly  dbrew; 

And,  privileg*d  by  age,  desires  to  know 

In  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  w«m. 


So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat. 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat. 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide: 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applfd 
Which  may  her  safiering  ecstasy  assuage, 
'Tis  prorois*d  in  the  charity  of  age. 


**  Father,*'  she  says,  *<  though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour, 
liCt  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  pow«r; 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower. 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-appli*d 
Love  to  myself^  and  to  no  love  beside. 
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"But  woe  is  me!  too  eurly  I  attended 
A  youthful  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  g^ace) 
Of  one  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended* 
That  maiden's  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face: 
Love  lack*d  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  plaee; 
And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide* 
She  was  new  lodg*d*  and  newly  deified. 


**His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  cuils; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
What's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find: 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind; 
For  on  his  visage  was,  in  little,  drawn 
What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn. 


**  Small  shew  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin ; 

His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear. 

Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin. 

Whose  bare  out-bragg*d  the  web  it  seem*d  to  wear: 

Yet  shew'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  most  dear; 

And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 

If  best  'twere  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 


"His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form. 

For  maiden-tongu*d  he  was,  and  thereof  free ; 

Yet,  if  men  moVd  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 

As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see. 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  bft. 

His  nideness  so  with  his  authorized  youth, 

Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 
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**Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say 
^That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes: 
Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway, 
What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what  stop 

he  makes ! ' 
And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes. 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed. 
Or  he  his  manage  by  th'  well-doing  steed. 

**  But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went ; 

His  reed  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 

To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 

Accomplished  in  himself,  not  in  his  case: 

AU  aids,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place. 

Came  for  additions ;  yet  their  purposed  trim 

Piec*d  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  grac*d  by  him. 

*'  So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep: 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will; 

'*That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted, 
To  dweU  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted : 
Consents  bewitched,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted; 
And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask*d  their  own  wUls,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 
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**Man7  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get. 

To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind; 

Like  fools  that  in  th'  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 

Of  lands  and  mansions,  theirs  in  thought  assigned ; 

And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestow  them, 

Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe  them: 


**  So  many  have,  that  never  touch*d  his  hand. 
Sweetly  supposed  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woeful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand. 
And  was  my  own  fbe-simple,  (not  in  part,) 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art. 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power, 
Reserved  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 


**  Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did, 

Demand  of  him,  nor  being  desired,  yielded ; 

Finding  m3r8elf  in  honour  so  forbid. 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded: 

Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 

Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  remain'd  the  finl 

Of  this  false  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoil. 


''But  ah,  who  ever  shunn'd  by  precedent 

The  destin'd  ill  she  must  herself  assay ! 

Or  forc*d  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content. 

To  put  the  by-pass'd  perils  in  her  way! 

Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  stay; 

For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 

By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen. 
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'^  Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood. 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  others'  proof, 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good, 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
O  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof  I 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  wiU  taste. 
Though  reason  weep,  and  tiry,  *  It  is  thy  last.' 

**  For  further  I  could  say,  *  This  man  's  untrue,' 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling; 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards  grew, 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling; 
Thought,  characters,  and  words,  merely  but  art. 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 


**  And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city. 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me :  *  Gentle  maid. 
Have  of  my  suflfering  youth  some  feeling  pity. 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid : 
That's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  call'd  unto, 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 


*' '  AU  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see. 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind ; 

Love  made  them  not;  with  acture  they  may  be. 

Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind: 

They   sought   their   shame   that   so   their   shame    iul 

faxd; 
And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains, 
By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 
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*•  •  Among  the  many  that  mine  eyea  have  seen. 
Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warmed. 
Or  my  affection  put  to  th'  smallest  teen, 
«0r  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charmed : 
Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne*er  was  harmed; 
Kept  hearts  in  liyeries,  but  mine  own  was  firee. 
And  reign*d,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 


"  *  Look  here  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  sent  me. 

Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood ; 

Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  me 

Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 

In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson*d  mood; 

Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty. 

Encamp* d  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 


'*  *  And  lo,  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd, 
I  have  receiv'd  from  many  a  several  fiur, 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech*d,) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd. 
And  deep-brain' d  sonnets  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 


•**The  diamond?  —  why,  'twas  beautifnl  and  hard. 

Whereto  his  invis'd  properties  did  tend; 

The  deep-green  em'rald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 

Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend ; 

The  heaven-hued  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend 

With  objects  manifold;  each  several  stone. 

With  wit  well  blazon'd,  smil*d  or  made  some  moan. 
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«•  <  Lo,  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot, 
Of  pensiv'd  and  subdu'd  desires  the  tender^ 
Nature  hath  charg*d  me  that  I  hoard  them  not. 
But  jield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render. 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender : 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be. 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 


** '  O  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless  hand. 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow*d  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  raise ; 
What  me  your  minister,  for  you  obeys, 
Works  under  you ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 


***Lo,  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 
Or  sister  sanctifi*d  of  holiest  note ; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun. 
Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote; 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat. 
But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  remove. 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 


•••But  O,  my  sweet,  what  labour  is't  to  leave 
The  thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not  strives, 
Paling  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive. 
Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves! 
She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives. 
The  scars  of  battle  'scapeth  by  the  flight. 
And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might. 
p8       , 
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^'  *  O,  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true ; 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye. 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue. 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  doister  fly: 
Religious  love  put  out  religion's  eye : 
Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immur'd. 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procur'd. 

*'*How  mighty  then  you  are,  O,  hear  me  telll 

The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong 

Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  woU, 

And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among: 

I  strong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being  strong. 

Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest. 

As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast. 

•< « My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  nun. 
Who  disciplin'd  and  dieted  in  grace, 
BelieVd  her  eyes  when  they  t'  assail  begun. 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place. 
O  most  potential  love!  vow,  bond,  nor  space. 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine. 
For  thou  ait  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

***When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 
Of  stale  example  ?     When  thou  wilt  inflame. 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 
Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame  ? 
Love's   arms    are    proo^  'gainst  rule,   'gainst  sense, 

'gainst  shame. 
And  sweetens,  in  the  suff'ring  pangs  it  bears. 
The  aloes  of  all  fiirces,  shocks,  and  fean. 
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"*Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  depend. 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  they  pine. 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend. 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst  mine. 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design, 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath. 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth.' 


'^This  said,  his  watefy  eyes  he  did  dismount, 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  levell'd  on  my  face; 
Each  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flow'd  apace: 
O,  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace  I 
Who  glaz'd  with  crystal  gate  the  glowing  roses 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  incloses. 


**  O  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear ! 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  wiU  not  wear ! 
What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here! 
O  deft  effect!  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 
Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  estincture  hath. 


'*  For,  lo,  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft. 
Even  there  resolv'd  my  reason  into  tears; 
There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daff*d. 
Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  fears; 
Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears. 
All  melting;  though  our  drops  this  difference  bore, 
His  poison'd  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 
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'*  In  him  a  plenitude  of  snbtle  matter. 

Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives. 

Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves. 

In  either*s  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives  ^ 

To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes, 

Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shews; 


**  That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came. 
Could  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim. 
Shewing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame; 
And  veil'd  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  would  maim: 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim; 
When  he  most  bum'd  in  heart-wish*d  luxury. 
He  preach*d  pure  maid,  and  prais*d  cold  chastity. 


••  Thus  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  cover'd. 
That  th'  unexperienc*d  gave  the  tempter  place. 
Which,  like  a  cherubin,  above  them  hover*d. 
Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover'df 
Ay  me!  I  fell;  and  yet  do  question  make 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 


**  O,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye, 
O,  that  false  fire  which  in  his  cheek  so  glowed, 
O,  that  forced  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly, 
O,  that  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestowed, 
O,  all  that  borrowed  motion,  seeming  owed. 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betrayed. 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid ! " 


NOTES  ON  A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT. 


p.  242.    •*  — ^  her  sheav'd  hat "  :  —  i.  e.,  her  straw  hat. 

"         •«  —  from  a  mound"  :  —  i.  e.,  a  haaket. 

a        M and  of  headed  jet":  — The  4to.,  <«of  bedded 

let.- 

'/  «•  With  aleided  silk  feat,"  &e. :  —  i.  e..  With  floss  sUk 
neatly,  &o. 

p.  248.    " pan  to  tear  " :  —  The  old  copy,  «•  ffaue  to  teare  " 

—  a  manifest  misprint. 

//  «  Towards  this  afflicted  faney  " :  —  i.  e.,  this  afflicted 
loTe,  or  loved  one. 

p.  244.    •*Cf  one  by  nature's":  —  The  4to.,  ••  O  one,"  &c. 
The  correction  is  Mr.  Dyoe's. 

p.  246.     •«  Came  for  additions  "  :  —  The  4to.,    "  can  for  addi« 
tions." 

p.  248.     •* these  talents  oftheir  hair '':^\,  e.,  these  lockets« 

or  hair  set  in  gold. 

"         ••  —  amorously  impleaehed  " ;  —  i.  e.,  interwoven. 

"  ••  Whereto  his  itvoU'd  properties  " :  —  i.  e.,  invisible 
properties. 

p.  249.    **  Or  sister  sanctified": — Mr.  Dyce  suggests,  with 
much  reason,  that  we  should  read,  **  A  sister,"  &c. 

"  «•  —  by  epiriU  of  riehest  eoat " :  —  A  plain  allusion,  1 
think,  to  Elizabeth's  gorgeously  arrayed  band  of  gentle- 
men pensioners.  See  the  Note  on  **  nay,  which  is  more, 
pensioners,"  Merry  Wivee  of  Windeor,  Act  IL  Sc.  2. 
Here  *  spirits '  is  a  monosyllable. 

''         •«  PaUng  the  place  "  :  —  The  old  copy,  "  Playing,**  &e 
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p.  260.     " would  she  be  immured  " :  —  The  410.,  ••  enured," 

"         " to  charm  a  saored  mm  " ;  —  The  4to.,  ••  a  sacred 

sunne"  —  a  slight  and  obyioos  misprint. 

w         II an^  dieted  in  grace  " :  —  The  old  copies,  «•  and  1 

died"  &c.,  which  Malone  corrected  on  the  suggestion  of 
an  anonymous  correspondent. 

"  ♦«  Love's  arms  are  proof  'gainst  rule,"  &o. :  —  The  4to., 
••  LoTe's  armes  are  peace,  gainst  rule,"  &c.,  which  is 
clearly  corrupt.  The  reading  of  the  text  is  Malone's, 
Mr.  Byoe  suggests,  **  Looe  arms  our  peace,"  &c. 

D.  261.  ** his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismotaU  "  .*  —  An  allu- 
sion to  the  rest  from  which  small  fire  arms  used  to  be 
levelled. 

/'         <•  O  deft  effbct ":  — The  4to.,  «*Orcleft< 

p.  SffS.    "Applied  to  oauteU" :  — L  e., 


ATTRIBUTED    VERSES 


(266) 


THE  PHCENIX  AND  TURTLF 


rUOM  THE  ADDITIONAL  POEMS  TO  CHBSTEB'8  «L0YK'8  MAKTYB, 

laoi. 


LET  the  bird  of  loudest  laj. 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree, 
Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be, 
To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou  shrieking  harbinger, 
Foul  precurrer  of  the  fiend. 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end. 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  nean 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing. 
Save  the  eagle,  feather*d  king: 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white. 
That  defunctive  music  can. 
Be  the  death-divining  swan, 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow. 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tak'st, 
'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

TOL.   I.  Q  (2«7) 
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Here  the  anthem  doth  cpmmenoe* 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead; 
Phcenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mntual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  lov*d,  as  lore  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one; 
Two  distincts,  division  none: 
Number  there  in  loTe  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen: 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shina« 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phceAix'  sight: 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appall'd. 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call*d. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded. 
Saw  division  grow  together; 
To  themselves  yet  either-neither. 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded: 

That  it  cried,  How  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none. 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 
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Whereupon  it  made  this  threne 
To  the  phoeziix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love ; 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  dcene. 

THBRNC8. 

Beauty*  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity, 
Here  enclos*d  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix'  nett) 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 

Leaving  no  posterity:  — 
*Twa8  not  their  infirmity. 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be; 
Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  not  she; 
TVuth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair, 
That  are  either  true  or  fair ; 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 

Wm.  Shajlespbajib. 


ON  THE  KINO. 


CsowKS  have  their  compass,  length  of  days  their  date, 
Triumphs  their  tomb.  Felicity  her  fate: 
Of  naught  but  earth  can  Earth  make  us  partaker. 
But  knowledge  makes  a  king  most  Eke  his  Maker. 


NOTES   ON   THE  ATTRIBUTED  VERSESi 


p.  267.  Thb  PH(B2nx  and  Tubtlb,  &c.: — There  is  no  other 
external  eridence  that  these  veraes  are  Shakespeare'a  than 
their  appearance  with  his  signature  in  a  collection  of 
poems  published  in  London  while  he  was  liying  there  in 
the  height  of  his  reputation.  The  style,  however,  is  at 
least  a  happy  imitation  of  his,  especially  in  the  bold  and 
original  use  of  epithet. 

*'        •<  That  defimcHve  music  mh  " :  —  i.  e.,  that  is  capable 
of^  that  understands,  funereal  music. 

p.  269.    <« made  this  thren$  " ;  —  i.  e.,  this  fiineral  ode. 


On  thb  Kiko.  —  This  epigrammatic  quatrain  was 
first  made  public  in  Mr.  Collier^s  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
(p.  ceiii.  Ed.  1844.)  He  printed  it  **from  a  eoeval  manu- 
script," which,  he  says,  ••  seems  to  haye  belonged  to  a 
cunouB  accumulator  of  matters  of  the  kind,  and  which 
also  contains  an  unknown  production  by  Dekker,  as  well 
as  yarious  other  pieces  by  dramatists  and  poets  of  the 
time."  Its  thought  is  not  unworthy  of  Shakespeare; 
and  in  its  compactness  of  expression,  and  its  fehdtous 
alliteration,  it  presents  strong  resemblances  to  the  work 
of  bis  bands. 
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PRELIMINABT  MATTEE  TO  THE 
FOLIO  OF  1688. 


To  the  Reader. 

This  Figure,  that  thou  here  feeft  put, 

It  was  for  gentle  Shakefpeare  cot; 
Wherein  the  Grauer  had  a  ftrife 

with  Nature,  to  out-doo  the  life. 
O,  could  he  but  haue  drawne  his  rrit 

As  well  in  brafle,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  Print  would  then  furpaflb 

All,  that  was  ever  writ  in  Brafle* 
But,  fince  he  cannot,  Reader,  looke 

Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Booke. 

B.  L 


TO    THE    MOST    NOBLE 

And 
INCOMPARABLE    PAIRE 

OF  BRETHREN. 
WiL  L  I  A  M 

Earlc  of  Pembroke,  &c..  Lord  Chamberlaine  to 

tJU  Kings  wtofl  ExcilUnt  MmUfy. 
AND 

Philip, 
Earle  of  Montgomery,  &c;.  Gentleman  of  his 

Maiefties  Bed-Chamber.     Both  Knights  of  the  mod  Noble 

Order  of  the  Garter^  and  our  fingular  good 

LORDS. 

Right  Honourable, 

I,  Ktlfi  iJOiftuMe  to  betbankfulin  our  partieular^for  tbi 
f  wuovffauors  nue  baue  nceiuedfromyour  L.L*we  are 
^fatne  upon  tbe  iU  fortune ,  to  nnngle  ttvo  tbe  moft  di- 
uerfe  tbings  tbat  can  bu  ^feare ,  andrafhnejfe  \  rajh- 
t  nejfein  tbe  interfriKe  y  andfeare  oftbefuccejfe.  FoTy 
whin  nvi  valrw  tki  placis  jour  H.H.  fufiaine,  *we  cannot  but 
know  thehr  ^gtuty  greater ^  then  to  defcend  to  the  reading  ofthefe 
trifles  I  andy  'while  *we  name  them  trifles^  nve  haue  depriu^d  our 
felues  of  the  defence  of  our  Dedication,  But  Jince  your  L.U  haue 
beene  pUaB*d  to  thinke  thefe  trifles  fome-thingt  heeretofore  ,*  and 

haue 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatorie. 

kaui  frofequuted  both  tkim^  amd  tknr  Avtkor  SmMg,  vwtJt  J$ 
nuick  fttuowr  i  <uv  hope^  that  (thiy  out-Hmng  Mm^  and  he  wA 
hamng  thi  fati^  common  tvith  Jbme,  to  bg  ixiquutor  to  his  owm 
^writings)  you  nmll  'vfe  the  like  mdulgence  toward  them^jou  hone 
rfone  unto  their  parent.  There  is  a  great  difference^  'whether 
any  Booke  choofe  Ms  Patrones^  or  finde  them  \  Tint  hath  dene 
both.  For,  fo  much  'were  your  L  L^  likings  of  the  ftueraU  farts^ 
'when  tbey  nuere  oBed^  as  brfore  they  *fyuere  pubUflud^  the 
Volume  ask'd  to  be  yours.  We  haue  but  adUBed  them^  and  done 
an  office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his  Orphanes^  Guardians  i 
'vwthout  ambition  either  of  felfe-profit,  or  fasne  i  onely  to  keepe 
the  memory  of  fo  ijoorthy  a  Friend,  ^  Fellotv  aliue,  as  'was  our 
Shakbspbarb,  by  humble  offer  of  his  pUtyes,  to  your  mofi 
noble  patronage.  Wherein,  as  voe  haue  iufily  obferued,  no  man 
to  come  neere  your  L.L.  but  ^mth  a  kind  of  religious  addreffe\ 
it  hath  bin  the  height  of  our  care,  voho  are  the  Prefenters,  to 
make  the  prefent  'worthy  of  your  H  H.  by  the  perfeSion.  But, 
there  'we  muft  alfo  craue  our  abilities  to  be  cot^fiderd,  my  Lords* 
We  cannot  go  beyond  our  owne  powers,  Countty  hands  reach 
foorth  nulke,  creame,f nates,  or  what  they  haue  i  and  numy  Na-^ 
tions  (fwe  haue  heard)  that  had  not  gummes  ^  incenfe,  obtained 
their  requefts  with  a  leanened  Cake.  It  vtfos  mo  fasdt  to  ap* 
proch  their  Gods,  by  what  meanes  they  could  i  And  the  mo/l^ 
though  meaneft,  of  things  are  made  mere  precious,  fwhen  they  are 
dedicated  to  Temples.  In  that  name  therefore,  wr  moft  humbly 
confecrate  to  your  H.  H.  thefe  renudnes  of  your  feruant  Shake- 
rpeare ;  that  'what  de&ght  is  in  them,  majf  be  eueryour  L.L.  the 
reputation  his,  S»  the  faults  ours,  }feaey  be  committed,  ty  a  petyre 
fo  carefuU  to  Jhew  their  gratitude  both  to  the  Huing,  said  the 
dead^as  is 

Your  Lordihippes  moft  bounden, 

lOHN     HeMINOE^ 

Henry    Condell. 


To  the  great  Variety  of  Readers. 


I  Rom  themoft  able,  to  him  that  can  but  fpell :  Theit 
I nrou  are  numberM.  We  had  rather  you  were 
I  weighd.  Efpedallyy  when  the  fiate  of  all  Bookes 
I  depends  vpon  your  capacities  i  and  not  of  your 
I  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purfes.  Well  I  it  is  now 
publique,  &  you  wil  fiand  for  your  priuiledges  wee  know : 
to  ready  and  cenfure.  Do  fo,  but  buy  it  Arft.  That  doth 
beft  oonunend  a  fiooke,  the  Sutioner  (kies.  Thcn^  how 
odde  (beuer  your  braines  be,  or  your  wifedomes,  make  your 
licence  the  (kme,  and  fpare  not.  ludge  your  iixe-pen*orth,  your 
(hillings  worth,  your  fiuc  ihillings  worth  at  a  time,  or  higher,  fo 
you  cife  to  the  iuft  rates,  and  welcome.  But,  what  euer  you  do, 
Buy.  Cenfure  will  not  driue  a  Trade,  or  make  the  lacke  go. 
And  though  you  be  a  Magiftrate  of  wit,  and  fit  on  the  Stage  at 
Black'FrUrjf  or  the  Cock-pit ^  to  arraignc  Playes  dailie,  know, 
thefc  Playes  haue  had  their  tnall  alreadie,  and  ftood  out  all 
Appeales }  and  do  now  come  forth  quitted  rather  by  a  Decree 
of  Court,  then  any  purchased  Letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thinge,  we  confefle,  worthic  to  haue  bene  wifli- 
ed,  that  the  Author  himfelfe  had  UuM  to  haue  fet  forth,  and 
oucrfeen  hu  owne  writings  j  But  fincc  it  hath  bin  ordainM 
othcrwife,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray 
you  do  not  envie  his  Friends,  the  office  of  their  care,  and  paine, 
to  haue  collected  &  publi(h*d  them }  and  fo  to  haue  publifhM 
them,  as  where  (before)  you  were  abus*d  with  diurfe  ftolne,  and 
(urreptitious  copies,  maimed,  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and 
ftealdies  of  iniurious  impoftors,  that  ezposM  them  t  euen  thofr, 
are  now  oflerM  to  your  view  curM,  and  perfect  of  their  limbes  j 
and  all  the  reft,  abfolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceiued  them. 
Who,  as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a  moft  gentle 
exprefl*er  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together  i  And  what 
he  thought,  he  vttered  with  that  eafinefle,  that  wee  haue  Icarce 

receiued 


receiued  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it  is  not  oui 
prouincc,  who  ondy  gather  his  works,  and  ^ue  them  yon,  to 
praife  him.  It  is  yours  that  reade  him.  And  there  we  hope, 
to  your  diuers  capacities,  you  will  findc  enough,  both  to  draw, 
and  hold  you  i  for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be 
loft.  Reade  him,  therefore ;  and  againe,  and  againe  i  And  if 
then  you  doe  not  like  him,  furely  you  are  in  fome  manifieft 
danger,  not  to  vnderihmd  him.  And  £>  we  Icaue  you  to  other 
of  his  Friends,  whom  if  you  need,  can  bee  your  guides  t  if  you 
neede  them  not,  you  can  ieade  your  felues,  and  othen .  And 
fttch  Readers  we  wifli  him. 

loAm  Htmmgi. 

HmruComUH 


To  the  memory  of  my  beloued, 

the  AVTHOR 

Mr.    William    Shakespeare: 

And 

what  he  hath  left  vs. 


f  O  draw  no  enuy  .  f  Shakefpeare)  om  thy 

Am  I  thus  ample  to  tby  Booh,  ami  Fame* 
WAUe  I  confejfe  thy  tvritings  to  befucb , 

As  luitbiT  Man,  mot  Mufe,  cam  prcafi  too  much. 
*Tis  true,  aad  all  mens  fufrage.    But  thefe  nueyes 

Were  wot  the  paths  I  meant  imto  thy  praife  t 
Forfeelieft  Ignorance  on  thefe  may  Ught , 

Which,  nuben  it  founds  at  heft,  hut  eccbo^s  right  j 
Or  blinde  AffeSion,  ivhich  doth  ne*re  aduance 

The  truth,  hut  gropes,  and  *vrgetb  all  by  chance; 
Or  crafty  Malice,  might  pretend  this  praife. 

And  tbinke  to  ruine,  ivhere  itfeemed  to  redfe* 
Thefe  are,  asfome  infamous  Baud,  or  Whore, 

Should  praife  a  Matron*     What  could  hurt  her 
But  thou  art  proofs  agednfl  them,  and  indeed 

Aboue  thrill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I,  therefore  ivill  begin,      Soule  of  the  Age  t 

The  applaufe  I  delight !  the  nuonder  of  our  Stage  I 
My  Shakefpeare,  rife ;  I  <will  not  lodge  thee  by 

Chaucer,  or  Spenler,  or  bid  Beaumont  lye 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  roome  i 

Thou  art  a  Moniment,  nvithout  a  tomhe. 
And  art  aliuefliU,  'while  thy  Booke  doth  Hue, 

And  nve  baue  nuits  to  read,  andpreufe  to  gust* 
That  1  not  ndxe  thee  fo,  my  braine  excufes  \ 

I  meane  ivitb  great,  but  diJproportion*d  Mufes  t 
for,  if  I  thought  my  iudgement  <were  ofyeeres, 

Ifhould  commit  tbeefurely  <witb  thy  peeres. 
And  tell,  hvwfarre  thou  didstft  our  Lily  out-Jfdsu, 

Or  (Porting  Kid,  or  Marlowes  mighty  line 


Ana 


And  tbwgb  thou  badfifmaU  Latine,  and  Uffe  Gtvekt, 

From  tbimci  to  bonour  tbee^  I  'would  notfetke 
For  namesi  but  caUfortb  tbumtring  ^fchilus, 

Euripidesy  and  Sophocles  to  *vs , 
Paccuuius,  Accius,  Inm  ^Cordoua  diad^ 

To  life  ag£une^  to  beare  thy  Buskin  tread, 
Audjhake  a  Stage  t  Or,  when  tby  Sockes  nnere  Mr« 

Leaue  thee  alone,  for  the  comparifon 
Of  ail,  that  infolent  Greece,  or  haughtie  Rome 

fintfortbf  or /nee  did  from  their  ajhet  come 
Tridmpb,  my  Britaine.  tbou  baft  one  toflwwe. 

To  *wbom  all  Scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  hut  for  all  time  f 

And  all  the  MuCt&ftill  'were  in  their  prime. 
When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  'warme 

Our  eares,  or  Uke  a  Meroiry  to  chamu  f 
Nature  her  f elf e  'was  proud  of  his  defignes. 

And  io/d  to  fweare  the  drefsing  of  his  Unes  I 
IFhich  'werefo  richly  Jpun,  emd  'wouenfofit , 

As,ftnce,Jhe  'will  'voucbfafe  no  other  Wit . 
The  merry  Greeke,  tart  Ariftophanesy 

Neat  Terence,  'wittj  Plautus,  now  not  pleafe  \ 
But  antiquated,  and  deferted  lye 

As  they  'were  not  of  Natures  fondly. 
Yet  rnufl  1  notgiue  Nature  all :  Thy  Art, 

My  gentle  Shakefpearey  «n^  enioy  a  part . 
For  though  the  Poets  matter.  Nature  be. 

His  Art  doth  giue  thefa/hion.    And,  that  be, 
Who  cafts  to  'write  a  liuing  line,  mufifweat , 

(fuch  as  thine  are)  andftrike  the  second  heat 
Fpon  the  Mufes  anuile  t  tume  the  fame, 

(And  himfelfe  fwith  it)  that  be  tbinkes  to  frame  \ 
Or  for  the  laswrell,  he  may  gmne  afcorne , 

For  a  good  Poet*8  made,  as  njuell  as  borne. 
And  fuch  'wert  thou,     Looke  how  the  fathers  Jace 

Liues  in  his  ijfue ,  euenfo,  the  race 
CyShakefpeares  mind,  and  manners  brightly  fl^i 

In  his  fwell  tomed,  and  true-filed  lines  t 
In  each  ofnjuhicb,  befeemes  tojbake  a  Lance, 

As  brandijh^t  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance, 
Sfweet  S'wan  of  Auon !  'what  a  fight  it  'were 

To  fee  thee  in  our  'waters  yet  appeare. 

Ana 


Am^  make  tbofe  flights  njpon  the  bankes  of  Thames, 

^fbatfo  did  taki  Eliza,  and  our  lamee ! 
Butfiay^  I  fee  tbe  in  the  Hemifphcre 

AduoHc'd^  and  modi  a  Con/Ullation  tbere  1 
Sbimfortby  tbou  Starre  of  Poets,  and  'with  rage , 

Or  influence^  cbide,  or  cbeere  tbe  drooping  Stage  ; 
Whubjmce  tbyftigbtfrjf  bence^  bath  mourned  like  nigbt. 
And  dijpaires  di^^  but  for  tbj  f^olumei  ligbi. 

B£n:    Ionson 


TO   THE    MEMORIE 

of  ihe  deceafed  Authour  Maifler 
W.    Shakespeare. 

BMHakefpeare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellonjjes  giui 

ISr  rki  world  thj  Workes  t  thy  Iforkes,  ly  nuhick^  •ut-im 

Tk^  Tombef  thy  tuum  muft  *  nuhltH  thai  flow  is  remi, 

Aud.^Time  dijfolues  thy  Stratford  Momment, 

Here  ive  aliuejhall  inewn  theeflilL    This  Booke, 

Whin  Brajfe  and  Marble  fade  yJhaU  make  thee  lookf 

Frejh  to  all  Ages  t  ivhen  Pofteritie 

Shall  loath  lohafs  n^vt,  thinke  all  is  frodegie 

That  is  not  Shake-fpeares ;  eu*ry  Line,  each  Verjie 

Here  (hall  reuiue,  redeeme  thee  from  thy  Herfe, 

Nor  Fire,  nor  cankring  Age,  as  Hafofaid, 

Of  his,  thy  wit-fraught  Bookejhail  once  inuade, 

Norjhall  I  e>e  beleeue,  or  thinke  thee  dead 

(Though  mift)  nmtillour  bankrout  Stage  befped 

(Jmpofsible)  ivith  fome  ncwflndne  t*  out-do 

Pafsions  ofhiUet,  and  her  Romeo , 

Or  till  J  heare  a  Scene  more  nobly  take^ 

Then  when  thy  half-Sword  parlying  Romans  j)«/br 

m  these,  till  atty  of  thy  Volumes  reft 

Shall  tvith  morefre,  more  feeling  be  expreft^ 

Befure,  our  Shake-ipeare,  thou  canft  neuer  dye^ 

Bui  crowned  tvith  Lawrell,  Hue  eternally. 

L.  Digges. 

—  • 

To  the  memorie  ofM.fT.SAaie-ifpeare. 

\T\TBB  wondred  (Shakc-fpcare)  that  thou  wenftfofo^.tu 
^    ^  From  the  Worlds-Stage,  to  the  Graues-Tyring-roome 
Wee  thought  thee  dead,  but  this  thy  printed  *worth, 
Tels  thy  SpeSators,  that  thou  wentft  but  forth 
To  ettter  tvith  applaufe.    An  AQors  Art, 
Can  dye,  and  Hue,  to  oBe  afecondpart. 
Thafs  hut  an  Exit  of  Mortalitie  { 
This,  a  Re-entrance  to  a  Plaudite, 
VOL.  IT.  b  1.  M 


Vpon  the  Lines  and  Life  of  the  Famous 
Scenicke  Poet.  Master  William 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Hofe  hands,  which  you  To  clapt,  go  now,  and  wring 
You  Britidues  brave ;  for  done  are  Shakespeares  dayes  i 
^^^^  His  dayes  arc  done,  that  made  the  dainty  Playes, 
il^^^^^  Which  made  the  Globe  of  heau^n  and  earth  to  ring 
Dry*de  b  that  veine,  dryM  is  the  TbeJ^ian  Spring, 
TumM  all  to  teares,  and  Pbcebus  clouds  his  rayes  j 
That  corp*Sy  that  cofiin  now  befticke  thofe  bayes. 
Which  crown*d  him  Poet  firft,  then  PoiU  King. 
1£  Tragedies  might  any  Prologue  haue. 
All  thofe  he  made,  would  fcarfe  make  one  to  this  i 
Where  Fame,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  graue 
(Deaths  publique  tyring-houfe)  the  Nuncius  W. 

For  though  his  line  of  life  went  foonc  about. 

The  life  yet  of  hb  lines  ihall  neuer  out. 


HVGH    HOLLAND. 


The  Workes    of  William   Shakefpeare, 
containing  all  his  Comedies,  Hiftories,  and 

Tragedies  I  Truely  &t  forth,  according  to  their  firiV 
ORJGJNALL. 


The  Names  of  the  Principall  Aftors 
inallth^efePlayes. 


\llUam  Shakejpeare, 
XRieMard  Burbadge, 
'JoAm  Humfurngf, 

Auguftm  PMUtfs. 
Wittiam  Kempt. 
Thomas  Poopi, 
George  Bfyatu 
Henry  CondeU, 
mmam  Slje. 
Richard  Cdwfy. 
yohm  Lotvime, 
Sanmett  Crofe, 
Alexamder  GmAt. 


Samuel  Gilbwme, 
Robert  Armn. 
mUiam  Ofthr. 
Nathan  Field, 
John  Fnderwood. 
Nicholas  Toolrjh 
Jfilliam  EccUflam 
Jofeph  Taylor, 
Robert  Benfield, 
Robert  Goughe. 
Richard  Robinfbn 
lohm  ShoMtke. 
Mm  Rice. 


A      C AT ALOG VE 

of  the  feuerall  Comedies,  Hiftories,  and 
Tragedies  contained  in  this  Volume* 


COMEDIES. 


HtTunpeft.         FoSqu 
The  two  GentUmiu 
rfFerwa  so 

Tbi  Mirty  fFiues  ofWmdfbr.  38 
Meafurefor  Meafure.  61 

Tki  Comedy  of  Err  ours.  %$ 
Much  adoo  about  Nothing,  loi 
Loues  Labour  lost.  m 

Midfommir  Nights  Dnami,  145 
*rhe  Merchant  of  Venice,  163 
As  you  Like  it.  1S5 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  *oS 
AH  is  well,  that  Ends  weil.  230 
Twelfe-Night,  or  what  you 

imli.  *55 

The  fVinters  Tale.  30+ 


The  Second  part  ofK.  Henry 
the  fourth.  74 

The  Life  of  King  Henry  tie 
Fift.  69 

The  Ftrfipart  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixt.  9^ 

The  Second  part  of  King  Hen. 
the  Sixt.  i»o 

The  Third  part  of  King  Hen- 
ry the  Sixt.  147 

The  Life  V  Death  of  Rich- 
ard  the  Third.  173 

The  Life  of  King  Henry  the 
Eight.  105 


HISTORIES. 


The  Life  and  Death  of 

King  John.  Foi.  i. 

The  Ufedf  death  of  Rich- 
ard thi 


The  Fir /i 
rfjA 


ithefecond. 


*3 


Hen- 


TRAGEDIES. 


The  Tragedy  ofCorioianus. 

FoL  I. 

Titus  Andromcus.  3' 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  53 

Timon  of  Athens.  80 

The  Life  and  death  of  Juiius 

Cffar.  109 

The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth.  1 3 1 
The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet.  1 5* 
King  Lear.  *83 

Othello^  the  Moore  of  Venice.  310 
Anthony  and  Cleopater.  34^ 
Cjmheline  Kinj^ofBritaine.  3^9 


ADDITIONAL  COMMENDATORY  VERSES 

FBXFnXD  TO  THX  FOLIO  OF  1688. 

Upon   the   Effigies  of  my  worthy  Friend^  thi 

Autbour^  Mafter  William  Shakespeare, 

and  his  fForkes. 


^PeSator,  this  Lifes  Shaddow  u  t  Tofii 
^TAi  iruir  image  and  a  Uueliir  he^ 
Tumi  reader.    But,  obfenu  his  comicke  vatne. 
Laugh,  and  froceed  next  to  a  Tragickeftrasne, 
Then  *weepe :  So  ivben  thoufouTfi  fwo  contrariety 
Two  different  pafsionsfrom  tbj  rapt  foul  rife,'^ 
Si^,  (*wbo  alone  effeSfucb  ^wonders  could,) 
Rare  Shakefpeare  to  the  life  thou  dofi  behold. 


An  Epitaph  on  the  admirable  Dramattch 
Poet,  W,  Shakespeare, 

'^JLTHat  neede  my  SbakeJ^ari,far  bit  honoured  home, 
V  V  qjfg  labour  of  an  age,  in  piled  Jlones, 
Or  that  his  haUtnjfd  Reliques  Jhould  be  hid 
Under  aflarre-ypointing  Pyramid  f 
Dear  Son  of  Memory,  great  Heire  ofFzmt, 
H^bat  needfl  tbwfuch  dull  wtnefse  of  thy  NamP 
Thou  in  our  nuonder  and  aftomptment 
Hi0  built  tbyfelfe  a  lafHng  Monument : 
For  nuhiyi  to  th*  fbame  rf fUnfy^ndenjoming  Art^ 
Thy  eajie  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  part 
Hath,  from  the  leaues  of  thy  *unualued  Booke, 
Thofe  Delphic  Lines  <with  deep  Imprefsion  tooke% 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  ofherfelf  bereawng, 
Ooft  make  us  MarUe  <with  too  much  concetmmg  | 
And,fo  Sepukher^d,  infuch  pompe  doft  He 
That  Kings  for  fuch  a  Tombe  would 'wi/h  to  £im 
62 


On  Worthy  Mafter  Shakespeare  and 
his  Poems. 

A  Mind  refle3sng  ages  faft^  nuhofe  clart 
^•^And  equaUfurface  can  make  things  appeare^-^ 
Diftant  a  Thousand yeares^  and  represent 
Thiftt  in  their  lualj  colours ^  juft  extent  i 
To  outrun  hafty  time,  retrive  thefates^ 
Rowle  hacke  the  heanjens,  hionv  ope  the  iron  gatet 
Of  death  and  Lethe^  *where  (confit/ed)  ^ 
Great  heapes  of  ruinous  mortalitiet 
In  that  deepe  duskie  dwtgeon  to  difceme 
A  royal  Ghost  from  Churls  i  By  art  to  leame 
The  Phyfiognomie  of  shades ,  and  gi've 
Themfudden  hirth,  nvondring  how  oft  they  live. 
fVhatftory  coldly  tells,  'what  Toctsfain 
Atfecoad  hand,  andpiBure  nuithout  hraine, 
Senfelejfe  and  foul-leje  shores.     To  giue  a  Stage, — 
(Ample,  and  true  *with  life,)  voyce,  action,  age. 
As  Plzto*s  yeare,  and  nenv  Scene  of  the  ijuorld 
Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  hurld: 
To  raife  our  auncient  Soveraigns  from  their  hereto 
Make  Kings  hisfuhjeetSf  by  exchanging  verfe 
Enlive  their  pale  trunkes,  that  the  present  age 
lays  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage  t 
Yetfo  to  temper  pafsion,  that  our  eares 
Take  pleafure  in  their  peune  j  And  iyes  in  Uenree 
Both  nueepe  andfmile  \  fearfuU  at  plots  fo  sad. 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear e;  abused,  and  glad 
To  be  abufd,  affected  'with  that  truth 
Which  'we  percdw  isfalfe,  pUafd  in  that  rwtk 
At  fwhich  nve  start  i  and,  by  elaborate  pUy^ 
Tortured  and  tickled  j  bjf  a  crablike  nuay 
Time  paft  made  pafHme^  and  in  ugl^firt 
Dijgorging  up  his  ravainefor  onr^^orf 

ff^hile  the  Plebeun  Impefrtm  lofty  tkrmt^ 

Creates  and  rules  a  ^uorld^  esnd  'workes  npom 
Mankind  by  fecret  engines  $  Now  to  move 
A  chilling  pittyf  then  a  rigorous  loue  f 
Toflrike  up  and  ftroake  downe^  btthjoy  and  hn , 
Tofieere  tb*  affections  ^  asul  by  heemeniyfin 


Mould  us  tmetv.  Stolen  from  ourfilues"''^' 

"—Tbis  and  much  more,  'vbicb  cannot  bee  exfrefi 

But  by  bimfelfe,  bu  tongue,  and  his  otvn  brejl, — 

H^as  S\i.zkt(ipt2jtsJreebold,  tvbicb  bis  cunning  braim 

Impro^^d,  by  favour  oftbe  nine-fold  traine. 

Tbe  bujkmd  Mufe,  tbe  Commicke  S^eene,  tbe  ground 

And  lonvder  tone  &f  Clio ;  nimble  band 

And  nimbler  foote  oftbe  melodious  patrft 

Tbe  Sil'ver-'vojced  Lady  j  tbe  mojtfaire 

Calliope,  lubofe  freaking  fience  daunts, 

Andfhe  njobofe  pray  ft  tbe  beavenly  body  cbaunts. 

Tbefejoyntly  tvoo^d  bim,  enuying  one  anotber 
(Obeyed  by  all  as  Spouse,  but  lou*d  as  brotber) 
And  *wrougbt  a  curious  robe  of  fable  grave 
f re/be  greene,  and  pleafant  yellow,  red  moft  braue. 
And  conftant  bletv,  ricb  purple,  guiltlefse  *wbite, 
Tbe  lowly  Ruffet,  and  tbe  Scarlet  brigbt\ 
Brancb*t  and  embraydred  like  tbe  painted  Spring, 
Eacb  leafe  matcb^t  intb  aJUnwer,  and  eacbftring 
Of  golden  'wire,  eacb  line  ofjilke  |  tbere  run 
Italian  nvorkes,  nvbofe  tbread  tbe  Sifters  Jpun  $ 
And  tbere  didjing,  orfeem  tojinge,  tbe  cboyce 
Birds  ofaforraine  note  and  various  voyce  i 
Here  bangs  a  mojfey  rocke  |  tbeir  playes  afrnr 
But  cbidingfountaine  purled  t    Not  tbe  ayre. 
Nor  cloudes  nor  tbunder,  but  nvere  lining  drawrn 
Not  out  of  common  Tiffany  or  LoFume, 
Butfiste  materials,  vobicb  tbe  Mufes  kno^w. 
And  onely  know  tbe  countries  *wbere  tbey  grow. 

Novo  voben  tbey  could  no  longer  bim  enjoy ^ 
In  mortal  garments  pent  | .  deatb  may  deftroy, 
Tbey  fay  bis  body,  but  bis  verJeJbaU  live. 
And  more  tban  nature  takes,  our  basub  fludl  ghse  t 
In  a  leff  volume,  but  moreftrongly  bound 
Shakelpeare  shall  breatb  andjpeake,  witb  LaureU  crowned 
If^bicb  never  fades.    Fed  nvitb  Ambrojian  meate 
In  a  voell'lyned  vesture,  ricb  and  neat. 
So  vtntb  this  robe  tbey  cloatb  him,  bid  bim  voear  it 
For  timejball  neuerftaine,  nor  envy  teare  it. 
Tbe  friendly  admirer  of  his 

Endovoments, 

L  M,  S, 


REMARKS 

ON  THE  TITLE,  DEBICATIOK,  AND  OTHER  PRE- 
LIMINARY BiATTER  TO  THE  FOLIO  OF  1628  AND 
THE  FOLIO  OF  1632. 

rpHE  fint  and  only  authentle  edition  of  Shaketpeare's  Dra*. 
JL  matic  Works,  the  folio  of  1623,  opens  with  some  prelim- 
inary matter  which  has  peculiar  interest.  This  matter  is 
reprinted  in  reduced  &o-simile  for  the  first  time  in  the  present 
edition ;  the  form  and  style  of  the  original  letter,  as  well  as  the 
orthography  and  the  arrangement  of  the  pages  being  imitated  in 
such  a  manner  that  proportion  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  the 
effect  is  that  of  the  original  Tolume  seen  through  a  concaye  lena 

The  Title-page  itself  is  singular  in  its  appearance,  and  singu- 
larly interesting.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  portrait  of  Shake* 
speare  which  was  engrayed  by  Martin  Droeshout.  Of  the 
authenticity  of  this  portrait  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ; 
and  it  is  sustained  by  better  OYidence  than  the  most  diligent 
research  has  been  able  to  bring  lorward  in  fayor  of  that  of  any 
other.  The  interesting  subject  of  the  portraits  of  Shakespeare 
is,  howeyer,  fully  discussed  in  the  first  yolume. 

Martin  Droeshout  is  known  only  as  the  engrayer  of  a  few 
portraits  and  book  illustrations  £or  works  published  in  Lon- 
don in  the  early  part  of  the  seyenteenth  century.  His  style 
is  hardt  >tifi^  u^d  dry,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  reproduction 
of  the  portrait  of  Shakespeare.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present* 
eight  portraits,  (including  those  of  Shakespeare  and  John  Fox,) 
some  plates  for  Haywood's  Hurairehy  of  An^eU,  and  the  Death 
of  Dido  for  Stapleton's  Virgil,  are  all  the  spedmens  of  his  work 
that  haye  come  down  to  us. 

On  the  fly  leaf  opposite  the  title-page,  in  the  position  uso- 
ally  assigned  to  the  portrait  of  an  author,  are  some  yetaei 

(X3dx) 


ixz  KBMAR&S  ON   THU 

addreiBed  «  Po  the  Header,"  and  signed  «<B.  L"  These  art 
from  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson :  even  were  not  his  initials  ap- 
pended to  them,  the  style  would  bewray  him.  Jonson  was  only 
nine  years  younger  than  Shakespeare,  and,  from  the  arriyal 
of  the  latter  in  London  to  his  departure  tram  it,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  him  often,  and  was  during  much  of  the  time  his 
constant  companion  and  friend.  The  value  of  his  testimony  to 
the  authenticity  of  Droeshout's  portrait,  and  we  may  almost  say 
to  its  faithfulness,  can  hardly  be  oTeirated. 

After  the  title-page,  the  reverse  of  which  is  blank,  as  usual, 
comes  the  Dedication  by  the  player  editors  to  William,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery. 

William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  the  son  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman, 
whose  Countess  is  made  immortal  by  Ben  Jonson  as  **  Sid- 
ney's sister,  Pembroke's  mother,"  in  that  beautiful  epitaph 
beginning,  *<  Underneath  this  marble  hearse."  He  was  a  wor- 
thy son  of  such  parents ;  a  nephew  of  whom  even  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  might  have  been  proud.  He  was  of  a  noble  nature,  mag- 
nificent in  his  tastes,  generous  in  disposition,  remarkable  for  his 
high  breeding,  was  much  beloved  by  all  those  who  had  inter- 
course with  him,  and  though  a  courtier,  was  beyond  all  suspicion 
of  corruptibility.  Like  most  such  men,  he  was  not  only  very 
fond  of  the  society  of  women,  but  much  addicted  to  all  the  pleas- 
ures which  their  most  intimate  companionship  affords.  He  was 
at  once  a  munificent  and  a  discriminating  patron  of  htten,  and 
himself  attained  some  distinction  both  as  an  orator  and  a  poet. 
He  is  the  author  of  those  pretty  verses  which  bashful  lovers  will 
never  allow  to  be  forgotten,  for  the  sake  of  this  stanza : 

"  Silence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 
Than  words,  howe'er  so  witty ; 
The  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know. 
May  challenge  double  pity." 

His  poems  were  published  at  London  in  1660.  An  instance  cf 
his  generosity  should  never  be  omitted  from  any  notice  of  his  life^ 
however  brief.  Sir  Oervas  Elwayes,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tow«r» 
having  been  beheaded  for  his  complicity  in  the  death  of  Sir 
Ihomas  Overbury,  the  King  gave  his  forfeited  estate,  worth 
£1000  per  annum,  (equal  to  more  than  $26,000  now,}  to  tlie 
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Bsrl  of  Pembroke,  who  immediately  bestowed  it  upon  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  felon.  He  was  bom  in  1680,  and 
died  soddenly,  of  apoplexy,  in  1680.* 

Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  was  the  younger 
brother  of  William ;  and  although  they  are  addressed  in  this 
dedication  as  an  **  incomparable  paire  of  brethren,"  there  was 
Httle  in  common  between  them  but  their  blood.  Philip  lacked 
all  the  accomplishmonts  and  almost  all  the  qualities  that  his 
brother  possessed.  He  was  little  more  than  a  low-bred,  coarse- 
mannered  country  squire,  who  put  no  restraint  upon  a  violent 
and  hasty  temper,  whose  only  knowledge  was  in  dogs  and 
horses,  and  whose  language  was  not  much  better  than  that  of  the 
horse  boys  and  kennel  keeiiers,  who  were  his  Attest  companions.* 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  both  brothers  were  patrons  of  the 
company  which  played  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  that  they  re- 
garded Shakespeare  with  fayor,  and  his  plays  with  special  admi 
ration.  The  language  of  the  dedication  is  explicit  upon  this 
point,  which  is  one  on  which  it  can  be  trusted ;  and  in  the  ded* 
ication  of  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s  works  to 
this  same  Earl  of  Montgomery  there  is  other  eyidence  to  the 
same  effect. 

The  Address  to  the  Great  Variety  of  Headers  has  been  attrib- 
uted by  Malone  and  most  of  his  successors  to  Ben  Jonson.  It 
certainly  shows  traces  of  his  style ;  and  he  wotild  quite  prob- 
ably have  been  called  upon  to  write  it.  But  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  two  long  iwragrapfas  into  which  it  is  diyided  are 
very  unlike  in  their  diction,  and  seem  very  clearly  the  product  of 
different  hands.  The  first  is  sententious,  whimsical,  terse,  and 
rugged ;  in  all  which  respects  it  is  like  Jonson's  prose :  the  sec- 
ond is  marked  with  directness,  simplicity,  ease,  continuity  of 
thought,  and  a  happy  selection  of  tmaffected  phraseology,  which 
wins  the  reader  to  fergive,  if  not  to  forget,  some  faults  of  con- 
struction. In  this  paragraph  occurs,  too,  a  reference  to  the  ease 
with  which  Shakespeare  composed,  and  the  absence  of  blots  in 
his  MS.,  which  could  hardly  have  been  penned  by  the  man 
who  wished,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  Shakespeare  had  blot- 
ted a  thousand  lines. 

This  Address  has  an  important  bearing  upon  thf  question  o/ 

*  Bm,  ebleflj,  Wood's  Mhma  Oamdmm. 
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the  authority  of  the  TdLmne  which  it  introduoee;  a  aal^feot 
which  is  fvJly  oonadered  in  the  HiHwioai  Sketch  of  the  Tuct, 
Vol.  I.  Of  John  Heminge  and  Hemy  Gondell  who  sign  the  ad- 
dreoB,  all  that  is  known  will  be  found  below,  in  the  remarki  upon 
the  liat  of  the  principal  actoxs  in  iheie  playi. 

Ben  Jonaon'B  lines  •<  To  the  Memory  of  my  Beloved*"  fte^ 
although,  like  most  such  tributes,  they  contain  much  that  is 
mere  yague  and  sounding  generality,  axe,  with  two  exceptions, 
both  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  second  folio,  the  most  yal- 
uable  contemporary  appredation  of  Shakespeare's  geoius,  and 
eontain  some  really  noble  and  discriminating  passages.  Of  Jon- 
son  himself  a  biographical  notice  will  hardly  be  expected  here. 
The  particulars  of  his  life  are  easUy  accessible^  if  they  are  not 
already  well  known  to  erery  reader  of  the  works  of  the  man 
whom  he  professed— and  honestly  professed — to  lore  so  much. 
JoDSon  was  nine  years  younger  than  Shakespeare,  to  whom  tra* 
dition  says  he  was  indebted  for  a  hearing  of  his  first  play.  He 
was  a  fellow-actor  of  Shakespeare's,  and  attained  even  less  dis- 
tinction on  the  stage  than  his  beloyed  associate.  Jonson  was 
a  vigorous  and  a  skilful  writer,  but,  in  his  plays  at  least,  showed 
little  creative  power  and  no  shaping  imagination*  His  comic 
characters  are  vivid  portraits,  but  have  no  general  truth  to  na- 
ture; and  his  humor  is  mannered  and  his  wit  forced.  His 
tragedy  is  artificial,  and  fails  entirely  as  an  ideal  picture  of  hu- 
man passion ;  but  the  long  speeches  which  he  puts  in  the  month 
of  his  characters  are  always  learned,  often  eloquent,  and  some- 
times touched  with  true  poetic  fire.  In  his  lyric  verses  he  showed 
a  chazming  fancy,  and  a  vein  of  ever  fresh  and  tender  feeling,  and 
has  written  in  this  department  of  poetry  much  that  the  world  will 
not  wilHngly  let  die.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  he  was 
university  bred ;  but  he  made  himself  a  thorough  scholar,  and  had 
perhaps  more  critical  ability  and  philological  knowledge  than  any 
Bnglishman  of  his  time  who  was  not  a  scholar  by  profession. 
On  this  account,  and  fh>m  his  habits  of  personal  intercourse 
with  Shakespeare,  both  in  the  way  of  their  common  art  and 
mystery,  and  in  their  hours  of  social  relaxation,  all  Jonson's 
recorded  opinions  about  him  who  **  was  not  of  an  age,  but  fei 
all  time,"  are  of  the  greatest  value.  He  snrrived  Shakespeare 
twenty-one  years :  dying  in  1637,  aged  sixty-four. 

Of  the  poets  with  whom  Jonson  compares  Shakespewe,  — 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Beaumont,  Marlowe,  ^schylus,  Sophocles 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Terence,  and  Plautus  are  so  weJ 
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known  that  any  remarks  which  could  be  admitted  here  upon 
■noh  mere  alluaionB  would  be  quite  superfluous.  All  readers, 
howerer,  may  not  be  aware  that  the  Lyly  mentioned  here  is 
John  Lyly,  the  author  of  Euphues  and  his  England^  who  also 
wrote  nine  fantastic,  pedantic  plays,  and  the  well-known  tract, 
Pap  with  a  Hatchet,  against  Martin  Marprelate,  or  that  the 
*'  sporting  Kyd  "  is  known  only  as  the  author  of  a  very  dolorous 
performance  called  Jeronimot  and  its  continuation,  The  ^tanish 
Tragedy^  which  ministered  much  mirth  to  his  contemporaries. 
Lyly  was  bom  in  1664,  and  died  about  1602-3.  As  to  Thomas 
Kyd,  we  know  that  he  was  born  and  died  only  by  inferenoe 
from  his  having  lived.  Pacuvius  and  Accius  must  have  been 
mentioned  by  Ben  only  to  show  his  learning.  They  were  Latin 
dramatlBts  of  the  earliest  age ;  and  but  the  merest  fragments  of 
their  works  exist.  ^ 

Leonard  Digges,  the  author  of  the  second  rhyming  tribute, 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Digges,  Esq.,  of  Berham,  Kent,  and, 
like  his  father,  was  a  scholar  and  an  accomplished  person.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford ;  and  was  created  Master  of  Arts  in  1626. 
He  translated  from  the  Latui  and  Spanish,  and  was  esteemed 
by  those  who  knew  him  at  the  university,  a  great  master  of  the 
fiiglish  language.  H3  was  also  considered  a  good  poet  and  no 
mean  orator.  He  was  bom  in  1588,  and  died  in  1636.*  He 
wrote  uommendatory  verses  for  several  books.  Those  which 
appear  in  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  chiefly  val- 
uable for  the  evidence  which  they  furnish,  in  the  fourth  line, 
that  Shakespeare's  monument  at  Stratford-on-Avon  was  erected 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  Digges  wrote  also  a  much 
longer  metrical  eulogy  upon  Shakespeare,  which  appeared  in  tlie 
edition  of  the  letter's  Poems,  published  in  1640.  The  verses  are 
tame  and  vapid  enough ;  and  the  ignorance  and  undiscriminat- 
tng  good  nature  which  united  to  produce  the  following  sad 
olunder  must  have  been  great,  indeed : 

*<  Next  Nature  only  help'd  him,  for  look  thorough 
This  whole  book,  thou  shalt  find  he  doth  not  borrow 
One  phrase  from  Greeks,  nor  Latins  imitate, 
Nor  once  from  vulgar  languages  translate, 
Nor  plagiary-like  from  others  gleane. 
Nor  begs  he  from  each  witty  friend  a  scene 

*  Bee  Wood*!  Athma  Oaumkntu. 
VOL.  U  c 
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To  piece  hu  acts  with :  all  that  he  doth  write 
Is  pure  hia  own ;  plot,  language  exquisite." 

In  the  course  of  tins  eulogy,  howerer,  there  occun  a 
which  is  BO  interesting  and  important  as  contemporary  testimony 
to  the  superior  attractiveness,  the  greater  popularity,  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  when  compared  with  those  of  any  other  dram- 
atist of  his  time,  and  especially  Ben  Jonson's,  that  it  is  quite 
worth  preservation,  and  wins  Bigges  forgiveness  for  his  bad 
verses  and  his  misplaced  praise. 

"  So  have  I  seen,  when  Caraar  would  appear. 
And  on  the  stage  at  half-sword  parley  were 
Brutus  and  Caesius,  O,  how  the  audience 
Were  ravish' d !  with  what  wonder  they  went  thence ! 
Wheui  some  new  day,  they  would  not  brook  a  line 
Of  tedious,  though  well-labour* d,  Catiline ; 
Sejanus  too,  was  irksome :  they  priz*d  more 
•  Honest '  lago,  or  the  jealous  Moor. 
And  though  the  Fox  and  subtil  Alchymist, 
Long  intermitted,  could  not  quite  be  mist. 
Though  these  have  sham'd  all  th'  ancients,  and  might  raise 
Their  author's  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays, 
Yet  these  sometimes,  even  at  a  friend's  desire, 
Acted,  have  scarce  defray' d  the  sea- coal  fire, 
And  door-keepers :  when,  let  but  FalstafF  come, 
Hal,  Poins,  the  rest,  — you  scarce  shall  have  a  room. 
All  is  so  pester' d :  let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedick  be  seen,  lo !  in  a  trice 
The  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full. 
To  hear  Malvolio,  that  cross-garter' d  gull. 
Brief,  there  is  nothing  in  his  wit-fraught  book, 
Wliose  sound  we  would  not  hear,  on  whose  worth  look, 
Like  old  coin'd  gold,  whose  lines,  in  every  page. 
Shall  pass  true  current  to  succeeding  age."  * 
The  verses  signed  I.  M.  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  John  Marston;  only,  however,  as  it  would  seem, 
because  Marston  was  a  poet  and  a  playwright,  and  no  other 
person  of  the  same  initials  is  known  who  would  have  been 
likely  to  write  them.    But  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  much  upon  this 

«  Quoted  from  the  Variantm  of  1821,  Vol.  I.  p.  487 ;  tbera  twing  no  oapj  at 
the  Tery  rare  ipurioiu  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems,  to  which  theao  veriw 
wore  preflzed,  knavn  to  the  editor  in  this  oonatrj. 
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tort  of  reasoning,  even  as  to  probability.  These  TeiMS  might 
irary  well  hare  been  iuzniahed  by  some  penon  as  obscure  as 
Leonard  Digges  or  Hugh  Holland.  Of  John  Manton  little  is 
known.  He  was  bom  in  CoYontry,  graduated  at  Oxford,  wrote 
Satires,  Plays,  and  PigmaHtm*9  Itna^,  a  Poem,  and  dying  in 
1634  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Temple.  Marston's  plays 
are  yery  clumsily  constructed ;  his  comedy  is  coarse,  hk  tragedy 
famtal  and  revolting,  and  his  plots  and  language  are  remarkable 
Ibr  their  grossness,  even  allowing  for  the  age  in  which  he  wrote; 
but  his  characters  have  life  and  individuality ;  and  in  that  bold 
and  significant  imagery  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan 
poetry,  he  has  (Umgo  uUervaUo,  certainly)  no  superior  but  Shake- 
speare. 

**  The  Names  of  the  Principall  Actors  in  all  these  Playes  " 
are  given  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time  when 
the  volume  was  published.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  list 
contains  the  names  of  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  per- 
fbnnance  of  l^akespeare's  plays;  though  it  may  be  assumed 
thsit  it  includes  all  **  the  principal "  of  them.  Yet  it  is  worthy 
of  note,  and  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Collier,  that  the  name 
of  Lawrence  Fletcher,  which  is  &st  in  the  entuneration  of  the 
theatre  patent  of  1603,  is  omitted.  The  names  of  John  Wil- 
son, Ben  JoDSon,  and  Gabriel  Spencer  whom  Ben  Jonson 
killed,  are  also  left  out  of  the  list.  We  know  that  John  Wil- 
son played  Baithatar,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ;  a  part  not  less 
important  than  such  as  were  sustained  by  some  of  those  whose 
names  appear ;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  others,  mem- 
bers of  the  same  company,  had  not  been  called  upon  to  peiform 
some  part  of  at  least  equal  consequence  in  one  or  more  of  the 
thirty-aeven  dramas  which  ftoniahed  so  much  occupatioii  and 
farought  so  much  money  to  that  «  cry  of  players."  Ben  Jonaon's 
name  might  have  been  omitted  at  his  request,  as  he  never  rose  to 
any  distinction  in  the  theatre,  and  at  the  pubUoation  of  this  vol* 
mne  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  poet ;  but  the  reason 
for  the  amission  of  other  names  is  not  so  readily  conjectured. 

The  arrangement  of  the  names  in  this  list  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  arbitrary,  if  not  accidental,  except  in  the  placing 
of  Shakespeare's  at  its  head ;  for  whether  in  relation  to  the 
oonsequenoe  of  the  aotora,  their  age,  or  the  date  of  their  oon- 
aaefeion  with  the  company,  the  list,  considered  eithor  is  on« 
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oolumn  b/oken  in  the  middle  for  convenience,  or  as  tvir,  ii 
quite  promiscuous  in  its  order,  as  will  fully  appear  on  tlie 
perusal  of  the  following  brief  biographical  notices  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  it ;  Shakespeare,  whose  luography  ub  giyui  is 
Vol.  I.,  being  of  course  passed  over. 

Biehard  Burbadge  was  the  son  of  James  Burbadge,  who  was 
himself  an  actor,  and  whose  name  appears  first  in  a  patent  pn^ 
cured  in  1674  by  the  Earl  of  Leioester  for  the  company  which 
performed  under  his  patronage.  James  Burbadge  was  probably 
a  Warwickshire  man  and  a  townsman  of  Shakespeare's  father ; 
but  there  were  Bxrrbadges  also  in  Hertfordshire.  It  wae  for  the 
company  to  which  John  Burbadge  belonged,  and  in  fact  by 
them,  that  the  Black-friars  Theatre  was  built,  or  rather  con- 
structed by  the  alteration  of  some  dwelling  houses —  a  ftshion 
lately  revived  in  New  York.  It  has  not  been  discovered  when 
or  where  Richard  Burbadge  was  bom ;  though  the  event  prob- 
ably took  place  between  1664  and  1670 ;  and,  on  the  authority 
of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton in  1609,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Burbadge  and  Shake- 
speare '<  are  both  of  one  countie,  and  indeede  allmost  of  one 
towne,"  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  former  was  bom  in  'War- 
wickshire, near  Stratford-on-Avon.  Mr.  Halliwell  has,  I  be- 
lieve, after  carefiil  examination  of  the  MS.,  pronotmced  this 
letter  spurious ;  though  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  yet  assigned 
any  reasons  for  the  conclusion  to  which  he  arrived.  But  upon 
internal  evidence  the  document  might  be  grievously  suipected. 
For  had  its  supposed  writer  endeavored  to  crowd  into  it  allu- 
sions which  would  be  interesting  to  posterity,  and  which  were 
yet  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  he  ooold 
hardly  have  been  more  successfdl.  The  authenticity  of  such  a 
letter  cannot  be  admitted  except  upon  very  strong  external 
evidence :  but  as  it  may  be  genuine,  although  it  rather  seems 
to  be  an  ingenious  fabrication,  it  is  given  below.  It  was  foum* 
among  the  papers  of  Lord  Chancellor  EUesmere,  who  held  the 
Great  Seal  in  the  beginning  of  James  I.'s  reign.  l*he  original 
is  not  known  to  exist ;  and  this  copy  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Collier 
to  have  been  ftimii^ed  to  Lord  Ellesmere  (the  letter  not  being 
addressed  to  him)  <*in  order  to  .give  him  some  informatioii 
respecting  the  character  of  the  parties  upon  whose  cause  be 
was  called  upon  to  decide."    It  plainly  refers  to  the  penecu- 
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tkm  wMch  the  playen  at  the  filack-Man  Theatre  eaffsred  for 
several  yeare  at  the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London.  The  copy  was  made  upon  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
without  address.    It  runs  as  follows : 

«My  verie  honored  Lord.  The  manie  good  offices  I  haue 
receiued  at  your  Lordship's  hands,  which  ought  to  make  me 
backward  in  asking  further  favdrs,  onely  imbouldeneth  me  to 
require  more  in  the  same  kinde.  Your  Lordship  will  be  warned 
howe  hereafter  you  graunt  anie  sute,  seeing  it  draweth  on  more 
and  greater  demaunds.  This  which  now  presseth  is  to  request 
your  Lordship,  in  all  you  can,  to  be  good  to  the  poore  players 
of  the  Black  Fryers,  who  call  them  selves  by  authoritie  the  ser- 
Taunts  of  his  Majestie,  and  aske  for  the  protection  of  their  most 
gracious  Maister  and  SoTereigne  in  this  the  tyme  of  their  troble. 
They  are  threatened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, never  Mendly  to  their  calling,  with  the  distruction  of  their 
meanes  of  livelihood,  by  the  pulling  downe  of  their  plaiehouse, 
which  is  a  priuate  theatre,  and  hath  neuer  giuen  occasion  of 
anger  by  anie  disorders.  These  bearers  are  two  of  the  chiefe  of 
the  companie ;  one  of  them  bv  name  Richard  Burbidge,  who 
liumblie  sueth  for  your  Lordship's  kinde  helpe,  for  that  he  is  a 
man  famous  aa  our  English  Roscius,  one  who  fltteth  the  action 
to  the  word,  and  the  word  to  the  action  most  admirably.  By 
the  exercise  of  his  qualitye,  industry,  and  good  behaviour,  he 
hath  be  come  possessed  of  the  Blacke  Fryers  playhouse,  which 
hath  bene  imployed  for  playes  sithence  it  was  builded  by  his 
Father,  now  nere  50  yeres  agone.  The  other  is  a  man  no  whitt 
leas  deserring  fkvor,  and  my  especiall  friende,  till  of  late  an 
actor  of  good  account  in  the  companie,  now  a  sharer  in  the 
same,  and  writer  of  some  of  our  b^  English  playes,  which,  as 
your  Lordship  knoweth,  were  most  singularly  liked  of  Queue 
Elizabeth,  when  the  companie  was  called  uppon  to  performe 
before  her  Maiestie  at  Court  at  Christmas  and  Shrovetide.  His 
most  gracious  Maiestie  King  James  alsoe,  sence  his  coming  to  the 
cirowne,  hath  extended  his  royal  favoxir  to  the  companie  in  di- 
vers waies  and  at  sundiie  tymes.  This  other  hath  to  name 
William  Shakespeare,  and  tney  are  both  of  one  countie,  and 
indeede  allmost  of  one  towne :  both  are  right  famous  in  their 
qualityes,  though  it  longeth  not  of  your  Lo.  grauitie  and  wise- 
dome  to  resort  vnto  the  places  where  they  are  wont  to  delight 
the  publique  eare.  Their  trust  and  sute  nowe  is  not  to  bee  mo- 
lested in  their  way  of  life,  whereby  they  maintaine  them  selves 
and  their  wives  and  families,  (bong  both  maried  and  of  good 
reputation)  as  well  as  the  widows  and  orphanes  of  some  of  their 
dead  fellows. 

«  Your  Lo  most  bounden  at  com. 

'*  Copia  vera."  "H.  S." 
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Burbadge  was  an  aotor  of  aome  repute  as  aarly  ai  1589. 
This  we  know  on  the  evidence  of  the  original  east  of  a  dm* 
matie  peifonnance  contriyed  by  Richard  Taxleton,  the  great 
low-comedian  of  that  day,  who  died  in  that  year.  This  pesr* 
formance,  called  the  Second  Part  of  The  Seven  Deadly  Sine,  was 
a  sort  of  extempore  dialogue  upon  a  prearranged  plot;  and  in 
the  cast,  or  plat,  of  the  second  part,  which  is  still  presenred  at 
Dulwich  College,  the  important  characteis  of  Oorboduc  and 
Terene  are  assigned  to  « R.  Burbadg."  *  It  is  worthy  of  r» 
mark,  also,  that,  in  the  often-cited  remonstrance  of  the  Black- 
friaiB  company,  dated  November,  1589,  the  name  of  Richard 
Bnrbadge  Ib  second,  foUowing  that  of  his  father. 

Burbadge  attained  great  eminence  as  an  actor.  Camden^  in 
hiB  Annals,  styles  him  **aUer  Botekte,"  (which  distinetian,  by 
the  way,  probably  gave  the  £&bricator  of  the  Southampton  let- 
ter the  hint  for  the  passage  which  includes  the  quotation  from 
Hamlet  about  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,)  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  sustained  the  principal  heroic  parts  in  all  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedies,  histories,  and  more  seiious  comedies, 
on  their  first  production.  We  know  that  he  was  the  original 
Romeo,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear,  Macbeth,  Peridee,  Brutue,  Cori- 
olanui.  Prince  Henry,  Henry  V,,  Ru^ard  IIL,  and  &ylo€k. 
He  was,  also,  the  favorite,  and,  perhaps,  the  original  Jeronmo 
In  Kyd's  Spanieh  Tragedy;  and  he  performed  the  principal  parti 
In  Ben  JTonson's  Every  Uan  in  hie  Humour,  Every  Man  out  of  hie 
Humour,  Sqjanue,  Volpone,  Epiooone,  Akhemiet,  wad  Catiline, 
We  know  that  he  sustained  these  characters  from  the  Lists  of 
Actors  published  in  old  editions  of  plays  and  from  divets  contem- 
porary allusions,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  in  detail, 
but  diiefly  from  an  elegy  upon  him  in  a  MS.  of  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  very  poor  as  well  as  very 
long ;  and  only  the  first  part,  which  recounts  some  of  the  chai^ 
aotecs  which  Burbadge  sustained,  and  gives  some  other  partie- 
nlaxB  with  regard  to  him,  is  worth  quoting. 

«A  FUKBEA.1.   EUMT 

On  the  Death  of  the  Famoue  Actor,  Richard  Burbadge,  tsAa  dies 
on  Saturday  w  Lent,  the  I9th  <if  March,  1618. 

**  Some  skilftd  limner  help  me  I    If  not  so, 
Some  sad  tragedian  to  express  my  wot ! 

•  Tlili  Pkt  is  gif«n  in  lUl  by  llftloae,  FoHbrMBi  of  ini,  ToL  m.  pw  a« 
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Alas  I  he's  gone,  that  could  the  best,  both  limn 

And  act  my  grief;  and  'tis  for  only  him 

That  I  invoke  this  strange  assistance  to  it, 

And  on  the  point  invoke  himself  to  do  it : 

For  none  but  TuUy  Tully's  praise  can  tell. 

And  no  man  act  a  grief,  or  act  so  well. 

He*8  gone,  and  with  him  what  a  world  are  dead, 

Friends,  every  one,  and  what  a  blank  instead  ! 

Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  a  man 

Not  to  be  match'd,  and  no  age  ever  can. 

No  more  yonng  Hamlet,  though  but  scant  of  breath, 

Shall  cry  •  Revenge ! '  for  his  dear  father's  death. 

Poor  Romeo  never  more  shall  tears  beget 

For  Juliet* s  love  and  crud  Capulet : 

Harry  shall  not  be  seen  as  king  or  prince, 

They  died  with  thee,  dear  Dick,  [and  not  long  since,  J 

Not  to  revive  again.    Jeronimo 

Shall  cease  to  mourn  his  son  Horatio : 

They  cannot  call  thee  from  thy  naked  bed 

By  horrid  outcry ;  and  Antonio's  dead. 

Edward  shall  lack  a  representative ; 

And  Crookback,  as  benefits,  shall  cease  to  live. 

Tyrant  Macbeth,  with  unwash'd,  bloody  hand. 

We  vainly  now  may  hope  to  understand. 

Brutus  and  Marcius  henceforth  must  be  dumb, 

For  ne'er  thy  like  upon  the  stage  shall  < 

To  charm  the  faculty  of  ears  and  eyes, 

dnless  we  oould  command  the  dead  to  rise. 

Vindex  is  gone,  and  what  a  loss  was  he  I 

Frankford,  Brachiano,  and  Malevole. 

Heart-broke  Fhilaster,  and  Amintas  too. 

Are  lost  for  ever ;  with  the  red-hair'd  Jew, 

Which  sought  the  bankrupt  merchant's  pound  of  iliBh, 

By  woman  lawyer  caught  in  his  own  mesh. 

What  a  wide  world  was  in  that  little  space, 

Thysdf  a  world— the  Globe  thy  fittest  place  I 

Ihy  stature  small,  but  every  thought  and  mood 

Might  throughly  from  thy  face  be  imdenrtood ; 

And  his  whole  action  he  oould  change  with  ease 

From  ancient  Lear  to  youthful  Pericles. 

But  let  me  not  forget  one  ehiefest  part. 
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Wlierein,  beyond  the  rett,  he  mov'd  the  heart ; 
The  griered  Moor,  made  jealous  hj  a  slave, 
Who  sent  his  wife  to  fill  a  timelesB  grare. 
Then  slew  himself  upon  the  bloody  bed. 
All  these  and  many  more  are  with  him  dead." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  four  lines  of  this  elegy,  tbs 
writer  records  the  ability  of  Burbadge  to  « jboth  limn  and  act  ** 
his  grief.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Burbadge  was  a  painter,  as 
well  as  an  actor,  and  that  in  the  art  which  he  did  not  profesi, 
he  had  attained  at  least  to  what  was  considered  in  England  in 
his  day  very  considerable  sldlL  Mr.  Collier  quotes  from  a  MS. 
volume  belonging  to  the  late  well-lcnown  Knglish  bibliomaniac, 
Mr.  Heber,  the  following  title  of  an  epigram  by  Middleton,  the 
dramatic  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with  Burbadge :  "  On 
the  Death  of  that  great  Master  in  his  art  and  quality,  painting 
and  playing,  R  Burbage."  That  Burbadge,  among  other  por- 
traits, painted  that  of  Shakespeare  himself,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe ;  but  upon  this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Re- 
marks upon  the  Portraits  of  Shakespeare  in  Vol.  L 

Burbadge  inherited  some  property  from  his  father,  and  became 
rich,  beside,  by  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  His  income  from 
his  real  estate  alone  was  £300  per  annum,  equal  to  nearly  f  10,000 
at  this  day  and  in  tlus  country  He  died  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1618,  and  was  buried  on  the  16th  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch, 
London.  Burbadge,  like  Qarrick,  Kean,  Talma,  Rachel  uid 
Matilda  Heron,  was  under  the  ordinary  height.  This  we  leacn 
from  the  epitaph  quoted  above : 

*«  Thy  stature  small ;  but  every  thought  and  mood 
Might  throughly  from  thy  face  be  understood." ' 

This  fact  sustains  the  opinion  that  the  part  of  JtrmUmo  in  Kyd*fc 
tragedy  was  vrritten  for  Burbadge;  for  in  that  play  there  are 
these  references  to  the  aize  of  the  hero  : 

"  ril  not  be  long  away. 
As  short  my  body,  long  shall  be  my  stay ; " 

<«  My  mind's  a  giant,  though  my  bulk  be  small ; " 

which  were  entirely  superfiuous  and  out  of  place,  except  m 
quasi  apologies  fat  the  unhermo  stature  of  the  representative  oi 
the  character  who  apoke  the  lines.    The  attoitive  reader  of 
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BmM  must  lunre  otmoludfid  that  the  part  of  HamUi  himaelf 
wia  wiittea  Ibr  a  pamealar  actor,  (aa  all  Shake^MareTa  ohar- 
aetera  doobtlan  were,)  from  the  Queen's  tsp(Aogf  for  her  aon,  — 
«*He'a  fat  and  scant  of  breath,"  which  ooold  ha^e  been  intro- 
duced only  aa  a  personal  allusion.  It  fherefore  aeems  that  Bui^ 
badge  was  not  only  short,  but  fat.  What  genius  could  bring  a 
modem  audience  to  endure  a  curt  and  pinguid  Hamfei  /  There 
IS  a  portrait  of  Buzbadge  at  Dulwidi  College  which  representi 
him  with  regular  festtures,  a  full  iue,  a  high  Ibrehead,  nil  his 
beard,  and  crisp-curled  hair. 

We  know  less  of  the  other  principal  actors  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  than  we  do  of  Burbadge ;  but  ei^en  were  this  not  the  case, 
th^  would  be  dismissed  much  more  briefly  than  he  has  been  in 
these  memorandums  of  their  lires.  They  left  no  such  claim  as 
his  upon  the  conaideratiGin  of  posterity.  The  first  representa- 
tiye  of  nearly  all  of  Shakespeare's  heroes,  and  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  that  celebrated  company  of  which  Shakeapeare  himself 
was  a  member,  all  London  admired  him  liying  and  lamented 
him  dead ;  and  his  memory  should  be  erer  held  in  honor  by 
those  who  speak  the  language  that  he  spokiB, 

Of  John  Heminge  little  is  known  which  is  of  any  interest 
to  the  world  at  large,  or  eren  to  the  most  deroted  student 
of  Shakespeare's  works  or  of  the  literature  and  events  connect- 
ed with  them.*  It  is  not  known  when  or  where  Heminge 
was  bom,  and  no  mention  of  his  name  in  connection  with 
theatrical  matters  before  1696  has  been  discovered.  In  that 
year,  he,  in  company  with  seven  othen,  petitioned  the  Privy 
Council  that  they  might  not  be  hindered  from  repairing  the 
Black-friars  Theatre.  His  name  Ib  the  third  in  the  list  of  sig- 
natures; those  of  Pope  and  Burbadge  preceding  it.  From 
this  and  other  like  circumstances,  we  gather  that  he  was  an 
important  person  in  the  company ;  but  no  allusion  to  the  char- 
actor  of  his  performances  has  come  down  to  us.    One  statement 

*  Maloafl^  ChalBMn,  and  Mr.  OolU«r  reooant  la  dstdl  tii«  blxihs  and  dotttbi 
«f  bto  diUdrMi,  and  prlat  hla  wUl  at  flUl  Imgth ;  and  the  lart-named  gnitl^ 
oian  duly  expOMS  tha  gra^  omlMloD  of  the  two  fbnnar  *Ho  mentioii  the 
taiM  of  «8iV7MSrton  HesBlnga,  an  in&nt,'  on  the  8th  June,  161S.**  But  I 
BOppoea  that  the  worthy  nadnr  of  Bhakaepaare  la  about  aa  mneh  lateretted  In 
SBowtnc  the  nnmbor  of  HonlngiFS  chlldrMi,  and  to  whom  ha  left  hie  property, 
u  in  knowing  what  ha  ata  Ibr  hreakfkat,  and  to  whom  he  gare  the  brokas 

C2 
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In  his  ^ill  is  of  consequence,  from  its  bearing  upon  this  subject. 
He  there  styles  himself  **  citixen  and  grocer  of  London ;  "  and 
although  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  become  a  trades- 
man after  having  abandoned  the  stage,  (the  will  is  dated  Octo- 
ber 9,  1680,  and  we  know  from  the  Address  to  the  Headers  in 
the  first  folio  that  neither  he  nor  Condell  were  acting  in  1623,) 
still  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  he  had  been  bred  a  grocer,  and 
that  his  connection  with  the  company  was  rather  of  a  bwdness 
than  of  a  professional  nature.  This  ooi\jecture  receiyes  con- 
siderable support,  I  think,  fi!om  contemporary  testimony  that 
Heminge  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which  must  have  pre- 
vented him  not  only  from  attaining  any  distinction  as  an  actor, 
but  from  being  even  a  useful  performing  member  of  the  com- 
pany. In  a  ballad  written  on  the  burning  of  the  Globe  The- 
atre in  1613,  which  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books  soon 
after  that  event,  and  which  is,  doubtless,  the  one  reprinted  in 
the  Geniieman'9  Magasine,  Yd.  LXXXYL  p.  114,  are  these 
lines: 

**Then  with  swolne  lippe,  like  dninken  Flemminges, 
Distressed  stood  old  stuttering  Heminges." 

From  this  couplet  we  also  learn  that  in  1618  Heminge  was  dis- 
tingmshed  from  the  other  members  of  a  company  among  whom 
were  men  of  mature  years,  as  *<  old  Hemings ; "  and  we  may 
hence  reasonably  conclude  him  to  have  been  then  about  sixty 
years  of  age  —  ten  years  Shakespeare's  senior.  *  This  conclusion 
is  supported  by  the  application  of  the  same  epithet  to  Heminge 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  Mtuque  of  Chrittmoitf  produced  in  1616; 
Jonson  being  then  forty-three  years  old  himself. 
Malone  mentions  his  having  seen  in  a  pamphlet,  the  name  of 


•  My  very  ingenlow  (Hand,  <l.  Nnno,  Eeq^  who  did  bm  Om  &Tcr  to  olAt 
to  look  orer  the  prooft  of  Uii«  work  aod  make  raggestioDf,  «zprE«N0  Lit 
•nrprifle  that  no  ■tatomont  Is  made  in  the  above  paang*,  according  to  the  ena> 
torn  of  the  Shakeepearlan  eommentatars,  that  Malono,  Ghalmere,  and  Mr. 
Collkr,  and  all  other  preTiont  writen  upon  thli  fnlileet,  were  either  cnliiablj 
n0gDgeat  or  bopeletBlj  ignonnt  of  tha  Tory  important  flMrta  that  Heminge 
■tattered,  and  waa  called  'old'  in  1818,  allwion  having  hitherto  been  made 
only  to  JoDflon!f  having  called  him  'old*  in  1816— a  dUBnrence  of  three  wbok 
years.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Nvnc  for  hla  solldtode  end  his  soggeetion ;  hot  la 
this  case,  as  (n  all  others  like  it,  I  mnst  decline  accepting  his  adrios^  ovw 
ilthoagh  It  is  supported  by  the  eminent  examples  to  which  ha  directs  ■! 
•ttaation. 

♦  8c«  Olfford*s  Jonson,  Vol.  TIT.  p.  277. 
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wUdi  he  had  forgotten,  the  statement  that  Heminge  was  the 
onginal  perfonner  of  Faktaff;  *  hat  this  vague  and  unauthen- 
tic testiiDony  is  worth  as  little  as  that  of  the  actor  Roberts,  in 
Jiis  letter  to  Pope  in  1729,  that  Heminge  was  a  tragedian  and  a 
piiater,  —  Condell  being  his  partner ;  and  there  is  not  much  room 
ka  doubt  that  the  most  important  and  intimate  connection 
which  Heminge  had  with  Shakespeare's  plays  was  the  share  he 
took  in  the  publication  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  them. 
The  superintendence  of  that  most  notable  work  fell  into  his  and 
Ccmdell's  hands  because  they  were  at  the  time  of  its  prosecution 
the  most  important  peisons  in  the  company  for  which  the  plays 
were  written ;  they  being  named  first  in  the  patent  granted  by 
Charles  I.  to  that  company  as  his  servants,  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  in  1626.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  having  some 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  order  of  arrangement  in  this 
list  of  *<  Principal  Actors,"  that  of  the  eight  first  named,  Con- 
dell being  the  eighth,  all  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  first  folio  except  the  two  who,  so  to  speak,  edited  it. 
They  with  Burbadge  were  the  three  of  his  «<  fellows  "  who  had 
the  distinction  of  being  mentioned  by  Shakeq>eare  in  his  will : 
he  left  them  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight  j^ce  each  (equal  to 
nearly  forty  dollars  with  us)  <*  to  buy  them  ringes." 

As  Heminge  made  his  will  upon  the  9th  October,  1630,  and 
it  was  proved  on  the  Uth,  he  died  either  on  the  9th  or  10th  of 
that  month.  Heminge  was  *<  a  rich  fellow  enough,"  as  all  capa- 
ble and  prudent  actors  or  theatrical  proprietors  were  in  his  day. 

Augustine  Phillips  appears  to  have  been  a  musician  and  an 
actor  of  comic  parts.  No  record  of  his  performance  of  such 
parts  has  been  discovered ;  but  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  to 
his  apprentice  his  "citteme,  bandore,  and  lute;"  and  one 
of  those  ludicrous  metrical  pieces  called  Jigs,  written  by  him 
or  for  him,  perhaps  both,  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Re- 
gister in  1595,  under  the  titie  of  PhiUip$  Jig  of  the  Slipper$. 
These  jigs  were  in  doggerel  rhyme,  and  were  partly  spoken, 
partly  sung,  by,  in  most  cases,  a  single  comic  performer,  who 
usually  filled  up  the  intervals  between  the  stanzas  with  dancing 
to  the  pipe  and  tabor.  The  low  comic  songs  still  heard  in 
Bnglandt  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  speech  and  song 

•  rarwniM«d.ori821,  yoLIIL^187. 
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•nd  in  the  exeeutian  of  which  the  podfatmer  cUnoei  t»  thi 
Bymphonj  pUyed  bj  the  band  between  the  stanzae,  eve  di- 
rect descendants  end  feiz  xepEeaentatmB  of  the  old  jigs*  The 
date  of  Fhillipa*  birth  is  unknowxi;  but  he  wee  old  enough  te 
play  Sardant^MluB  in  Tarleton'a  Second  Part  of  Th4  Ssom 
Deadfy  Situ  in  1588.  His  name  appeals  in  the  casts  of  Awry 
Man  in  hi*  HumouTf  Ewy  Man  out  of  hit  Mumour,  and  gyamt» 
published  in  the  fizst  folio  edition  of  Jonson's  plays,  1616 :  and 
he  appcan,  from  the  position  which  it  holds  in  petitions  and  pat* 
ents,  to  hare  been  a  penon  of  some  importance  in  the  company. 
He  died  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1605»  leaving  behind  him  a 
handsome  property  &u  a  man  in  his  station.  He  bequeathed 
<•  a  thirty  shillings  peece  in  gould "  to  Shakespeare  and  seren 
other  of  lus  fellow-actors ;  Shakespeare  being  the  first  named 

William  Kempe  was  a  famous  actor  in  his  day.  He  was 
at  two  periods  the  leading  comedian  of  the  company  fat  which 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  written,  and  was  oonsideved  the  wor* 
thy  successor  of  the  great  Tarleton.  As  to  the  date  of  hie 
birth,  we  can  only  venture  a  conjecture,  founded  on  the  fiust 
that  in  1689  Thomas  Nash  dedicated  one  of  lus  attacks  upon 
Martin  Mazprelate  entitled  An  Almond  for  a  Parrot,*  ••  To 
that  most  comicall  and  conceited  cavalier,  Monsieur  du  Kempe^ 
Jest-monger  and  Vice-gerent  generall  to  the  Ghost  of  Dick 
Tarlton ; "  and  speaks  of  him  in  that  tract  as  one  whose  rep- 
utation is  known  abroad.  To  have  attained  such  distinction, 
he  must  have  been,  at  the  very  least,  twenty  years  old*  and 
probably  was  four  or  five  years  older.  There  is  ample  contem- 
porary evidence  that  he  was  the  greatest  comic  actor  of  his  time 
in  England.  We  know  that  he  was  the  original  Dogberry^  and 
that  he  also  played  Pettr  in  Borneo  and  Juliet,f  He  also  playod 
in  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  hie  Humour  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
from  which  to  decide  what  part  he  sustained,  and  no  direct 
testimony  as  to  Ms  having  appeared  in  any  other  plays.  In  Tils 
Betum  from  Pamaeeuet  an  anonymous  play  written  about  the 
oeginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Kempe,  who  is  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  characters,  is  spoken  of  as  very  famous,  and 

•  Rspxliitod  by  the  Bhakeepeare  Society. 

t  See  Notes  on  Much  Ado  about  NcHMng,  Act  IT.  8a  2,  ud  JZomio  omI  .Mm^ 
4elIY.8c.6. 
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is  repreteiited  as  •bowing  PhUomtmu  —  a  Cambridge  scholar^ 
who  it  a  ea&didata  for  the  stage — how  he  is  to  act  •«  a  fool- 
ish mayor  or  a  iboliah  jnstloe  of  the  peaoe."  *  This  paasage  wai 
aooepteduby  Makme  as  evidenoe  that «  he  was  the  original  Jus- 
tioe  Shallow."  It  is  hsrdlj  so  decisiTe  in  its  character ;  but  it 
•esns  somewhat  to  sustain  a  very  probable  ooigecture. 

Bempe,  lihe  all  the  low  comedijins  of  his  time,  sought  to 
•muse  his  audience  not  only  by  his  representation  of  the  char« 
aetsr  which  he  for  the  time  assumed,  but  by  an  extemporml 
ezhibitian  of  his  own  humor,  whim,  and  wit.  He  was  eel-  - 
e^mUsd  Ibr  his  succeis  in  this  fimction  of  his  ^quality ; '  and  it 
Is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  to  curb  an  exceasiTe  partiality 
for  it.  both  on  his  part^md  that  of  his  audience*  — «  partiality 
from  which  the  authors  of  the  plays  in  which  he  appeared*  in- 
cluding Shakespeare  himself,  had  suffered, — that  the  latter  wrote 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  third  Act  of  Sarnie  in  which 
the  downs  are  directed  to  *•  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  fox 
them."  Kempe  i^pears  to  have  written  soTeral  jigs,  the  entries 
of  three  of  which  appear  in  the  Stationeis'  Begister.f  One  of 
them  was  called  The  Kitehm-^tuf  Womath  another  was  « be- 
twixt a  souldior,  a  miser,  and  Sym  the  clown : "  neither  of  them 
is  knoiR'n  to  exist.  Kempe  was  a  fieunous  moixis-dancer ;  and 
another  pubUcatioQ  under  his  name,  one  copy  of  which  has 
oome  down  to  us,  Kmnp»  mne  daUt  wmdtr,  Lond.,  1600,  is  an 
account  of  his  feat  of  dancing  a  morris  from  London  to  Nor* 
wich.^ 

Kempe  travelled  on  the  continent  of  Burope  and  visited 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Ihis  appears  from  a  quotation 
made  by  Mr.  Halliwell  from  the  Sloane  MS.  in  the  British  Mu« 
seum,  in  which,  under  the  date  of  Septemb^  2,  1601,  he  is 
mentionad  as  **  Kemp,  a  certain  comedian,  who  made  a  journey 
into  Germany  and  Italy,"  fto.)    He  had  made  a  sort  of  an- 

•AotIY.Bo.a.  8MtlMrepriatofthls|i]sjlaH«wUn^Or^«<trM«Av 
VMh  Drama,  Yol.  HI.  p.  270. 

t  See  the  Rev.  Mr.  jyjctf*  IntiodaetlMi  to  Kempe**  Nkm  Da^if  Homier, 
pabUriied  by  the  Ounden  Bode^. 

X  See  Notei <m  Ja?t  matkatEitdt  mO,  Aet  n.  Be.  2. 

I  **1S01.  8epCember  i.  Knap^  aUmis  qoldua.  qui  pewytJonera  qosn- 
dMD  fai  Qermimhim,  et  It«Uaai,  inttitvenU,  per  mvltoe  errorae,  et  infortqiUi 
§■»  reremis:  mnlte  lelivt  de  Anthonlo  Shirl^,  eqnlte  uirsto,  qoem  Bob* 
Qitgaaok  Penfonm  acBniom)  conYenenU."  Bee  the  iMdut  Onmmtria,  pnb 
I  by  the  Skskaepesra  Sodety,  p.  410. 
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nouncement  at  the  end  of  the  Nin$  Doy^  Wonder  that  he  would 
go  to  "  Home,  Jerusalem,  Venice,"  and  other  places ;  and  in 
John  Day's  Travels  of  three  Englith  BrotherB^  1607*  he  is  repre- 
sented (perhaps,  howerer,  by  dramatic  license)  as  btdng  in  Yen- 
ice  at  the  same  time  with  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  and  as  haying 
an  interview  with  him.  There  are  also  allusions  in  popular  bal- 
lads to  Elempe*s  visitB  to  Rome  and  France ;  and  his  notoriety 
as  a  monis-dancer  was  so  great  that  his  joumeyings  were  called 
dances.  Thus,  in  The  Return  from  Pamaeeut,  —  *•  WeloGooe 
'"M.  Kempe  from  dancing  a  Morris  oyer  the  Alpes." 

Kempe  did  not  always  remain  with  the  Lord  Chamberlam's 
(Shakespeare's)  company,  but  twice  left  it  for  Alleyn's ;  onoe 
before  June,  1592,  and,  after  returning  to  his  early  associates, 
again  about  1600.  The  first  we  learn  from  the  title-page  of  A 
Knacike  to  knowe  a  Knane^  a  play  brought  out  by  AUejm's  com- 
pany between  Jime  9  and  12, 1692,*  in  which  title  a  yery  stupid 
scene  is  specially  set  forth  as  <*  Kemp's  applauded  Merriments 
of  the  Men  of  Ooteham,"  &o. ;  the  second  from  Henslowe's  Di" 
arjft  in  which  there  are  records  of  payments  made  to  him  in 
1602.t 

The  date  of  Kempe's  death  is  not  known ;  but  it  must  haye 
occurred  between  1606,  when  he,  Armyn,  and  others  were  com- 
plained against  for  caricaturing  upon  the  stage  of  the  Black- 
friars  Theatre  •'  one  or  more  of  the  worshipfuU  aldermen  of  the 
City  of  London,  to  their  great  scandall,  and  the  lessening  of 
their  authority,"  and  1609,  when  Decker's  OtdTe  Hornbook  was 
published,  in  which  Kempe,  Tarleton,  and  Singer  are  spoken 
of  88  among  the  fools  that  were.{  Kempe  might  haye  been 
rich,  for  of  cotirse  his  receipts  were  large  and  oonstant ;  but  the 
antiquaries  havcnot  been  able  to  discoyer  lus  will ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  he  squandered  what  he  earned,  and 
had  nothing  to  bequeath.  {    There  is  a  wood  out  of  a  moim* 

•  Bee  Bat.  Mr.  Djee^e  Introdaetfoa  to  tk*  OMiden  Boeiety'e  nprint  of  tke 
Mm  Day^  Wonder, 

t  Bee  the  Bhakeepeaie  BooIeiT'i  reprint  of  thli  Diary. 

X  The  entire  paaMge  If  quoted  by  Malone  In  the  FSviontm  ed.  of  IBSl, 
ToL  in.  p.  100. 

I  Tor  a  rery  turn  at  the  ttetMnenti  in  this  Md  othen  of  theee  Uognpbtod 
notioee  the  present  editor  le  IndeMed  to  the  Mmobrnf  the  FHne^Aebmim 
Bhakupearet  Flayh  by  that  indnetrkmi  Bhakeipeerlen  nntlqosiy,  Mr.  John 
Fitjne  OoUler ;  bnt  oven  Mr.  Oolller^  earidnltj  bM  beea  able  to  brtoff  to  littat 
opon  this  ral^eot  Teiy  little  nev  nutter  vhkfa  powiiiiei  any  inlrinele  fntaiwl 
sr  nIatiTe  valna. 
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dancer  upon  the  title-ptge  of  Kempe't  Nine  Days*  Wonder;  bat 
It  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  a  portrait  of  Kempe  himself. 

Tliomas  Pope's  mother  was  A^^nes  Webbe ;  and  as  in  1680 
an  Agnes  Arden,  whose  maiden  name  was  Webbe,  granted  a 
lease  to  Alexander  Webbe  of  certain  property  then  occupied  by 
Richard  Shakespeare,*  it  seems  quite  probable  that,  like  other 
associates  of  Shakespeare's  manhood.  Pope  was  a  native  of  War- 
wickshire, and  that  their  boyhood  was  passed  amid  the  same 
scenes,  and  perhaps  in  occasional  companionship.  The  date  of 
Pope's  birth  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  that  he  was  at  least 
as  old  as  Shakespeare,  we  know  from  the  appearance  of  his  name 
in  the  plat  of  Tarleton's  Second  Part  of  The  Seven  Deadly  Sine, 
as  the  representative  of  ArbaetuB,f  Pope  was  a  low-comedian, 
or  down,  as  such  actors  were  called  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and 
attained  distinction  In  this  department  of  acting,  and  prom- 
inence as  a  member  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Company.  His 
name  appears  in  the  casts  of  Every  Man  in  hie  Humour  and 
Every  Man  out  of  hie  Htunour,  published  in  Jonson's  folio  of 
1616 ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  parts  he  sustained  either  in 
these  plays  or  Shakespeare's,  or  in  what  others  he  appeared. 
He  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Shakespeare's  company  (then 
called  ««Hi8  Migesties  Senrants  ")  in  1603,  and  he  died  between 
July  of  that  year,  when  his  will  is  dated,  and  February  18, 1604, 
when  it  was  proved.  We  learn  from  that  document  that  he 
was  a  man  of  substance. 

Of  George  Bryan  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  performed 
an  inferior  part  in  Tarleton's  Second  Part  of  The  Seven  Deadiy 
&ne,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  an  actor  before  1688.  It  is 
somewhat  noteworthy  that  he,  Pope,  and  Phillips  were  distin- 
guished  by  the  prefix  *  Mr.,'  which  in  their  day  was  given  only 
to  <  persons  of  worship.' 

Henry  Condell  or  Cundall  has  a  claim  upon  the  undying  grat- 
itude of  posterity  as  being  one  of  the  two  "pious  fellows"  of 
Shakespeare  who  gave  the  world  his  works.    Condell's  name  lint 

*  The  doQunent  Ii  given  In  Mr.  HalllwelTi  I^  qf  Sftakupeetn,  ]».  10. 

t  The  reader  who  Is  dedroui  of  oonsnltlng  thii  plat  will  find  it  in  the  Fbri 
mm  edition  of  1821,  YoL  TIL  p.  348,  printed  in  the  exact  form  In  whioh  il 
was  written. 
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appears  in  our  dramatic  literature  in  the  folio  of  Ben  Jonaon't 
plays,  published  in  1616,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  a  performer 
in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour ,  when  it  was  first  played  in  1598 ; 
and  he  was  also  one  of  the  original  actors  of  the  counterpart  of 
that  play.  He  played  in  most  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  dra- 
mas ;  and  the  appearance  of  his  name  most  frequently  in  the 
lists  appended  to  comedies,  giyes  some  support  to  a  tradition 
that  he  was  a  comic  actor.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  attauied 
great  distinction  in  his  profession;  but  he  had  evidently  the 
respect  of  his  fellow- actors  and  fellow-citizens.  He  was  always 
remembered  by  the  former  on  special  occasions;  and  having 
been  indirectly  attacked  by  Decker,  who  was  always  snarling  at 
somebody,  for  leaving  London  at  the  time  of  the  pestilence,  he 
was  defended  by  several  of  them  in  a  letter  full  of  expressiom 
of  kindness  and  esteem.  His  holding  the  office  of  sidesman,  or 
assistant  church  warden,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Aldennan- 
bury,*  is  evidence  that  he  was  considered  a  worthy  and  sub- 
stantial citizen.  Condell  owned  two  of  the  twenty  shares  into 
which  the  property  of  the  Black-Mars  Theatre  was  divided, 
and  seems  to  have  been  in  very  easy  if  not  affluent  drcuni- 
stances  for  a  man  of  his  station.  He  had  ceased  to  act  before 
the  publication  of  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare's  plays ;  but  he 
retained  his  interest  in  the  theatre  until  his  death,  as  we  lean 
from  his  will.  He  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  his 
ooimtry  house  at  Fulham ;  but  died  in  London,  and  was  buried, 
in  the  night  time,  according  to  his  own  direction  given  in  his 
will,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1627,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
Aldermanbury. 

William  Sly*s  ancestors  may  have  <*oome  in  ^ith  Richard 
Conqueror ;  "  but  more  probably  the  Conqueror  found  them  in 
England  when  he  arrived  there.  The  actor's  pedigree  is  quite 
as  uncertain  as  the  tapster's ;  and  unless  the  allusions  of  the 
latter  to  War^-ickshire  matters  may  be  taken  as  a  sly  hit  of 
Shakespeare's  at  his  follow-actor,  and  as  some  evidence  that  the 
latter  came  from  that  qffieina  hitMonum,  we  are  without  any 
information  as  to  his  origin.  Sly  was  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
Second  Part  of  The  Seven  Deadly  Sine,  and  so  must  have  at- 
tained early  manhood  by  1688.     Six  years  after  that  date  he  war 

•  Im  Chalmers*  JpoUtgy  far  1h»  BtUeters,  Ac,  p.  4M 
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pflobftbly  a  member  of  Heotlowe^B  oconpany,  as  his  name  qipean 
in  the  old  manager's  diary  as  the  purchaser  of  a  jewel  (which 
he  paid  for  but  in  part  and  yery  irr^ularly)  and  as  the  wearer 
of  a  suit  called  by  Henslowe  •'Perowe's  sewt."  *  In  1696  he 
was  one  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Players,  his  name  being  the 
sereDtfa  in  the  Hst  of  thnw  who  petitioned  the  Priry  Ckiunoil 
that  they  might  not  be  hindered  in  repairing  the  Black-ficiars ; 
Shakespeare's  being  fifth.  He  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the 
company  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1608.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  played  Ught  comic  parts,  from  the 
character  assigned  to  him  by  Mb  own  proper  name  in  the  Indue« 
tkm  to  Marston's  MaieontetU;  t  and  the  occurrence  there  of  a 
phrase,  "  No,  in  good  faith,  for  mine  ease,"  which  is  repeated 
almost  word  for  word  by  Osrie  in  Hamlet,  caused  Malone  to 
conjecture,  not  without  some  reason,  that  the  latter  part  was 
filled  by  Sly.  His  name  appears  in  the  original  casts  of  Every 
McM  t»  hie  Humour,  Every  Man  out  of  hie  Humour,  S^nue,  and 
Volpone*  He  had  an  illegitimate  son ;  and  left  some  property 
to  two  women  not  related  to  him,  by  a  nuncupatiye  will  which 
was  ineffectually  contested  by  his  next  of  kin.} 

Of  Richard  Cowley  but  little  is  known  —  not  when  or  where 
he  was  bom,  who  were  his  companions,  or  what  his  circum- 
stances. He  was  old  enough  to  play  several  minor  parts  in 
Tarleton*s  Second  Part  of  The  Seven  Deadly  Sine,  so  often  re- 
ferred to  in  these  notes ;  but  what  parts  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  tell ;  and  he  died  in  March,  1618.  We  know  that  he  played 
Vergee  to  Kempe's  Dogberry,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  i  {  but 
have  no  record  of  his  connection  with  any  other  drama,  either 
by  Shakespeare  or  any  of  his  contPmporaries. 

John  Lowin  was  the  son  of  Richard  Lowin,  a  carpenter,  and 
was  bom  in  1576.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  before  1602,  when, 
as  Malone  discoyered  from  Henslowe's  Diary,  he  was  a  member 
of  Alleyn  and  Henslowe's  company,  which  performed  at  the 
Fortune  Theatre.    The  presence  of  his  name  in  the  original 

•  8m  Bocwell'a  Ma]<me,  {VaHorum  ed.  of  1821,)  Vol.  m.  p.  814;  sad  Vm 
rtowe^  Dtary,  pnblkhed  bj  the  Shaketpearv  Soctoty,  p.  66. 
i  fiat  MantoD*B  Works,  ed.  Halllwell,  YoL  II.  p.  190. 
|8eeChalmewP><jH)lflgyybrtft<JMf«Mr>,Acp.441. 
I  Be«  Motet  OD  that  ^lay,Aet  IT.  Be.  S,pw  887. 
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east  of  8^U8,*  which  wa»  first  performed  by  the  •*  Kiogi 
Migeeties  Serrants"  in  1603,  shows  that  by  that  time  he  had 
become  one  of  Shakespeare's  fellow-actors.  Lowin  appean  not 
to  haye  risen  rapidly  in  the  company  until  after  his  marriage 
with  a  widow,  named  Hall ;  and  from  this  fact,  which  he  dia- 
ooyered,  Mr.  Collier  reasonably  concludes  that  the  lady  brought 
her  husband  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  greater  interest  in 
the  Black-friars  Theatre  than  he  would  otherwise  hare  been 
able  so  soon  to  obtain ;  for  in  1608  he  owned  a  share  and  a  hal^ 
then  valued  at  £360,  which  is  equal  to  about  f  10,500  in  Amer- 
ica at  the  present  day.  In  Wright*  s  HUtoria  Hiatrumiea,  pub- 
lished in  1699,  Trueman,  an  old  play-goer,  says  of  Lowin,  "In 
my  time,  before  the  wars,  Lowin  used  to  act  with  mighty  ap- 
plause FdUtafft  Morose,  Volpons,  Mammon  in  TA$  Akhemittf 
and  MelanHus  in  The  MaicTe  Tragedy;  "  but  in  none  of  these 
characten  was  he  the  original  performer.  He  played  Avbr^tf  in 
The  Bloody  Brother,  and  Belleur  in  The  Wild  Oooee  Chaee,  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Eubulue  m  The  Future,  and  DomUian 
in  The  Roman  Actor,  by  Massinger,  and  Boeola  in  Webster's 
Dueheee  of  Mal/l,  Downes  also  says,  in  his  Boeeim  Anylieanue, 
that  Betterton  receiTed  instructions  how  to  play  Henry  VIIL 
from  Shakespeare  through  Darenant  and  Lowin,  the  latter  of 
whom  •<  had  his  instructions  from  Shakespeare  himself!"  That 
he  attained  distinction  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  there  is 
no  doubt.  In  an  attack  on  Ben  Jonson,  published  in  1633,  he 
and  Taylor  are  selected  as  representatiyes  of  their  profession : 

**  Lett  Lowine  cease,  and  Taylore  feare  to  touch 
The  loathed  stage ;  for  thou  hast  made  ytt  such. 

Alexandbb  GlLL."t 
In  1633  a  play,  called  The  Tamer  Tamed,  which  was  acted  at 
the  Black-friais,  having  given  offence  by  its  <*  oaths,  pro&ne- 
nesB,  and  ribaldry,"  the  order  for  its  withdrawal  was  addressed 
by  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Master  of  the  Revels,  '•  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Lowin,  or  any  of  the  King's  Players  at  the  Blockfrian;  ** 
and  the  apology  and  submission  was  received  at  the  hands  of 
Lowin  and  Swanston.  After  the  Civil  Wars  Lowin  became 
very  poor,  and  kept  an  inn,  « the  Tliree  Pidgeons  at  Brentford, 
where  he  died  very  old."  {    In  1652  he  and  Taylor  pubUahed 

•  Jonion*!  Works,  foL  1010. 

t  8e«  Joiiflon'ft  Worki,  ad.  Olftird,  Vol.  YI.  p.  USu 

t  dM  Wright*s  HUtoria  Mittrionica. 
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Fletcher's  WiU  Goose  Chaae,  which  could  not  be  found  when 
fche  folio  of  1647  was  printed :  their  object  was  to  relieve  their 
pressing  wants.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Lowin  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  at  Oxford,  England,  inscribed  •<  1640  ^tot.  64."  It 
represents  him  as  portly,  with  a  full  face,  a  slight  moustache 
and  peaked  beard,  and  long  flowing  locks. 

Of  Samuel  Crosse  nothing  whatever  is  known  except  that  he 
performed  in  these  plays. 

Alexander  Cooke  appears  not  to  have  attained  any  distinction 
in  his  profession.  He  performed  in  most  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays, 
and  in  some  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  parentage,  or  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  died  between 
January  and  May,  1614,  as  appears  by  the  dates  of  the  making 
and  the  proving  of  his  will ;  and  that  document  *  shows  that  he 
had  but  very  little  personal  and  no  real  property. 

Of  Samuel  Gilbume  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  Aug^ustine  Phillips  before  mentioned  in  this 
list  of  actors,  and  that  the  latter  left  him  by  will  forty  shillings, 
various  articles  of  handsome  clothing,  and  a  base  vioLf 

Bobert  Armin  was  a  noted  if  not  a  great  comedian,  and  re* 
ceived  instructioDS  in  his  art  from  Tarleton.  This  we  know 
from  a  passage  in  TarUton't  Jettt,  which  relates  that  Armin, 
being  a  goldsmith's  apprentice,  went  often  to  a  tenant  of  Tarle- 
ton's  for  money  due  to  his  master ;  and  finding  his  steps  taken 
in  vain,  he  wrote  on  a  wainscot  of  the  house  some  verses  not  in 
any  way  worth  the  space  they  would  occupy  here,  to  which 
Tarleton,  who  Uved  in  the  house,  replied,  in  others  no  better, 
that  the  boy  was  a  wag,  and  should  be  his  adopted  son,  and 
wear  his  clown's  suit  after  him.  The  account  goes  on  to  state, 
that  « the  boy,  reading  this,  so  loved  Tarleton  after,  that  re- 
garding him  with  more  respect,  he  used  to  his  plays,  and  fell 
in  a  league  with  his  humour :  and  private  practice  brought 
mm  to  present  playing,  and  at  this  hour  performs  the  same, 
where,  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  men  may  see  him."     We 

•  fiat  OhslmwiP  Apology  far  Ou  2W*8wr«,  Ic^  p.  4A7. 
I  llorthlflvUl,fi6tiM((.,p.431. 
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know  that  Armin  was  a  member  of  the  King*!  oomptjij  in 
1603,  his  name  appearing  in  the  patent  granted  by  James  L  to 
that  company  in  that  year ;  but  how  much  earlier  he  was  one 
of  Shakespeare's  fellows  we  cannot  determine ;  for  of  TarleUm'i 
JesU  there  is  no  earlier  edition  known  than  that  of  1611.  The 
date  of  Armin's  birth  is  unknown ;  but  as  Tarleton  died  in  1688> 
Armin,  who  must  then  have  been  at  least  fifteen  yeais  old,  was, 
consequently,  at  least  thirty  in  1603.  Armin  wrote  or  gave  his 
name  to  several  pamphlets,  none  of  which  seem  to  have  poasesBed 
much  interest,  and  of  which  only  one  among  those  still  existing 
will  repay  examination  at  the  present  day.  It  is  called  A  Nest 
of  Ninniet;  and  consists  of  tales,  most  of  them  dull  enough,  of 
the  adventures  and  practical  jokes  of  professional  FooIb  and 
Jesters.*  In  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  Italian  Tailor  and 
kit  Boy,  which  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Strapardla, 
Armin  says  that  he  *'  hath  been  writ  down  an  ass  in  his  time^ 
and  pleads  under  formd  pauperis  in  it  stUl,  notwithstanding  his 
constableship  and  office."  This  passage  justifies  the  surmise 
that  he  may  have  played  Doghorry  after  Kempe,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, and,  except  the  mention  of  Armin's  name  in  the  oiiginal 
cast  of  Jonson's  S^janus^  is  the  only  information  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  regard  to  the  plays  in  which  he  peifoimed. 
Armin  was  living  in  1611.  When  he  died,  or  whether  he  had 
accumulated  any  property,  we  do  not  know.  He  appears  to  have 
been  respected  and  kincUy  thought  of  by  those  who  knew  him. 

William  Ostler  went  early  upon  the  stage.  He  was  one  of 
that  singular  body,  The  ChildFen  of  the  Queen's  Chapel,  and 
took  part  in  the  original  production  of  Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster 
in  1601.t  Ostler  was  a  member  of  the  King's  Company  in  1604f 
and  IS  supposed  by  Mr.  Collier,  though  it  would  seem  merely  on 
•ooount  of  his  youth,  to  have  then  sustained  female  parts.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  performers  in  Jonson's  Alchemist  and 
CaHline  ;  also  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Captain,  Bondaea,  and 
Vakntina;  and  he  played  Ant<mio  in  Webster's  Duekess  of  Ma^ 
when  it  was  first  produced  in  1616.  He  attained  some  distin<v> 
tion,  and,  as  Chalmers  pointed  out,  was  addressed  by  Davies,  in 


•  Seprlnted  b j  the  ShakMpMre  Boetoiy. 

t  Bee  JoiuKm*t  Wcnrb,  fi>L  1616,  trr  the  authority  fbr  thii  ana  other 
ititMBents ;  ooBomiDg  vhich  psrtlcnlar  refbreaoe  to  no  Umger  neeeavy. 
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bis  anmrgn  of  Folljf,  pubUshed  about  1611,  as  « the  RowiuB  of 
theae  timei ; "  the  value  of  which  oompliment  oould  have  been 
better  judged  by  those  who  knew  Ostler  and  Davies,  and  the 
reUitiGna  between  them,  than  it  can  be  by  us  of  to-day.  The 
period  of  hia  death  is  unknown* 

Nathan  or  Nathaniel  Field,  commonly  called  Nat  Field,  was 
the  son  of  a  Puritan  preacher,  and  was  bom  at  Loudon  in  1587.* 
His  name  first  appears  in  our  dramatic  literature  as  one  of  The 
Children  of  the  Queen's  Chapel«  by  whom  Ben  Jonson's  Cyn- 
ihia*§  Revels  and  PoeUuter  were  originally  produced  in  1600  and 
1601,  when  Field  was  but  thirteen  years  old.  In  1607  he 
played  Buesy  d^Ambois  in  George  Chiq;>man's  tragedy  of  the 
same  name.  We  do  not  know  of  any  particular  character  sus- 
tained by  him  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  enumerate  those  which  he  performed  in  dramas  by  other  au- 
thors. A  portrait  of  him  is  still  existing  in  Dulwich  College ;  and 
as  from  that  we  know  that  he  was  handsome,  with  delicate  fea- 
tures, brown  hair,  and  a  face  capable  of  tender  expression,  it 
has  been  not  imreasonably  supposed  that  he  played  women's 
parts.  In  this  portrait  he  wears  a  light-colored  doublet,  which, 
with  its  falling  ooUai,  is  singularly  embroidered  or  guarded  on 
the  seams  with  black  lace.  Field  attained  such  eminence  in  his 
profiession  that  his  name  was  coupled  with  Burbadge's.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  company  in  1613,  and 
probably  did  not  become  permanently  a  member  of  the  King's 
company  until  1615  or  1616 ;  and  as  Shakespeare  died  in  the 
latter  year,  Field  could  hardly  have  been  the  original  repre- 
sentative of  any  of  his  characters.  Field  was  not  only  an  actor, 
but  the  author  of  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Woman  is  a  Weather- 
cock, and  JTie  Amends  for  Ladies  ;  three  comedies  popular  in 
their  day,  and  of  some  intrinsic  merit.  He  also  was  concerned 
with  Massinger  in  the  production  of  The  Fatal  Dowry,  Field 
was  a  recognized  wit ;  but  of  his  jests  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  only  one  is  worth  repetition.  A  nobleman  connected  with 
him,  but  whose  branch  of  the  family  spelled  the  name  Fetid^ 
asked  him  how  this  came  about.  *<I  don't  know,"  said  the 
actor,  "unless  it  was  because  my  bcaach  of  the  family  fint 


•  8m  Oifllkc'B  Utss  qf  the  Ptine^fal  Jdors,  Ae;,  pablteb«d  by  the  Sbaks 
vara  Bodely. 
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learned  to  spell."  The  same  repartee  haa  been  aafdgned  to  otha 
lips*  Field,  with  an  ample  income,  appears  to  haye  been  im 
provident,  like  almost  all  of  his  profession.  There  is  a  lettex 
extant  in  which  he,  Massinger,  and  Robert  Dabome  pray  Hen 
slowe  for  a  loan  of  five  pounds  on  a  play  that  they  were  writing, 
that  they  may  be  released  from  imprisonment  for  debt ;  'and  Mr. 
Giiford  supposes  that  this  play  may  have  been  The  Fatal  Dow 
ry.*  There  are  also  two  other  similar  notes  from  him*  each 
asking  for  an  advance  of  ten  pounds.t  Li  1619  Field's  name 
occurs  as  the  seventh  in  a  patent  granted  to  the  company  by 
King  James ;  and  the  following  MS.  epigram  of  the  time,  in 
satirizing  him  for  his  jealousy,  also  brings  to  light  the  £Mt  that 
be  had  succeeded  Burbadge  as  OtheUo : 

**DeAgettoel  Othello, 
Field  is,  in  sooth,  an  actor — all  men  know  it — 
And  is  the  true  Othello  of  the  Poet. 
I  wonder  if  'tis  true,  as  people  tell  us. 
That,  like  the  character,  he  is  most  jealous. 
If  it  be  so,  —  and  many  living  swear  it,  — 
It  takes  not  little  from  the  actor's  merit ; 
Since,  as  the  Moore  is  jealous  of  his  wife. 
Field  can  display  the  passion  to  the  life."  % 

Field's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  patent  granted  by 
Charles  I.  to  his  players  in  1625 ;  and  nothing  is  known  of 
him  from  that  time  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  F^ 
ruary,  1632. 

John  Underwood  appears  to  have  been  a  very  useful  thougt 
not  a  distinguished  actor.  He  was  originally  one  of  the  Chil« 
dren  of  the  Queen's  Chapel,  and  like  several  other  members  of 
that  body  §  became  an  actor  at  the  Black-friars  in  his  manhood. 
He  sustained  a  character  in  Ben  Jonson's  CyrUhia'e  Revele  when 
it  was  produced  in  1600;  and  as  he  did  not  play  in  the  aamn 
author's  ^iccme  which  was  produced  by  the  *  Children'  in 

«  Pm  the  TntrodQctlon  to  Oifford'k  •dltioD  of  Manfogor*!  Works,  YoL  I. 
f.  ST.  and  p.  zxztL 

t  8oe  The  JU^n  Bipen,  published  by  the  Bhak.  Soe.,  p.  48  and  p.  66 

X  Quoted  by  Mr.  OoUler,  and  formerly  in  the  poeaeerion  of  Mr.  Hotar,  cl 
li«laBd,  betffBBllvdwi  to  In  these  Notes. 

i  8ee  Wrfght'B  Hidoria  BUMoniea,  10B9. 
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1000,  and  did  play  in  the  Alchemist  wliich  was  brought  out  by 
the  King's  company  in  1610,  it  appears  quite  oertain  that  he 
joined  the  latter  company  at  about  the  former  date.  It  is  not 
known  what  parts  he  sustained ;  but  from  the  character  of  tiie 
very  numerous  plays  in  which  he  is  recorded  as  having  been  one 
of  the  principal  actors,  he  was  probably  a  comedian.  The  date 
at  which  he  Joined  tiie  company  for  which  Shakespeare  wrote 
bis  dramas,  1609,  makes  it  quite  certain  that  he  could  have  been 
the  original  actor  of  characters  in  but  very  few  of  them.  Un- 
derwood died  in  16^;  and  from  his  will*  we  learn  that  he 
owned  shares  in  the  Curtain  Theatre  as  well  as  the  Black-friars 
and  the  Globe.  His  wife  had  died  before  him ;  and  he  left  his 
young  orphan  children  in  the  guardianship  of  certain  of  his 
"  loring  and  kind  fellows."  The  regard  in  which  this  company 
of  actors  held  each  other,  and  the  confidence  which  they  seem 
to  have  reposed  in  each  other,  are  constantly  apparent  in  all  tlie 
surviving  records  of  their  individual  or  collective  transactions. 
This  is  noteworthy  chiefly  because  it  is  on  record,  and  because 
of  the  prominence  given  to  the  association  by  Shakespeare's  con- 
nection with  it;  for,  to  the  honor  of  actors  be  it  spoken,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  professional  jealousies  of  the  stage,  —  which  the 
close  and  candid  observer  will  find  neither  less  nor  greater  than 
those  of  the  forum,  the  bar,  the  consulting  room,  or  the  pulpit,  — 
there  is  among  those  who  tread  it  a  personal  kindliness,  and  a 
readiness  to  share  individual  joys  and  alleviate  individual  sor- 
rows, which  is  not  so  apparent  among  the  members  of  other  pro- 
fessions. In  this  respect  actors,  as  a  class,  are  no  less  distin- 
guished than  (in  spite  of  their  improvidence  and  addiction  to 
pleasure)  they  are,  and  ever  hare  been,  by  their  freedom  from 
those  crimes  which  send  men  to  prison  or  the  gallows. 

Nicholas  Tooley,  alias  Wilkinson,  (or  rather  Wilkinson,  alias 
Tooley,)  was  apprenticed  to  the  great  Burbadge.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  not  known ;  but  in  1596  he  had  become  a  sharer  in 
the  Black-friars  Theatre ;  his  name  standing  last  in  tlie  list  of 
those  who  addressed  the  Privy  Council  in  that  year.  His  name 
appears  in  the  original  casts  of  The  Alchemist  and  Catiline,  pro- 
duced by  Sliakespeare's  company  in  1610  and  1611,  and  also  in 
many  of  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays.    We  do  not 

•  Vpt  this  will,  S«e  tb«  Variorum  of  1821,  Vol.  III.  p.  214. 
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know  of  any  particular  play  of  bnakespeare's  in  which  he  ip- 
peared.  He  seemB  to  haye  been  an  esteemed  though  not  an  em- 
inent actor.  He  continued  to  be  a  member  of  tne  company 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1623.  In  hia  will  he  left 
considerable  legacies  to  several  of  his  good  friends  and  fellows, 
forgave  some  of  them  debts  which  they  owed  him,  directed  sums 
for  which  he  was  surety  on  the  part  of  others  to  be  paid,  and  gvft 
a  moderate  marriage  portion  to  Sarah  Burbadge,  the  daughter 
of  his  master.  There  is  a  remarkable  codicil  to  his  will,  of  tho 
same  date  as  the  ^ill,  the  purpose  of  which  appears  in  this  paa- 
sage :  *<by  reason  of  the  omission  of  my  name  of  Wilkinaon 
therein,  [die  ^-ill]  I  doe  therefore,  by  this  my  presente  oodiefl 
oy  the  name  of  Nicholas  Wilkinson  alias  Tooley,  ratifie,  con- 
firm,  ftc,  &c.,  ....  as  if  I  had  been  so  named  in  my  said  last 
will,  any  omission  of  my  said  name  of  Wilkinson  in  my  said 
MMBt  will,  or  any  scruple,  doubt»  &c.,  &c.,  ....  to  the  oon* 
trary  notwithstanding."  *  This  codicil  he  signed  Nicholas  Wil- 
kinson, alias  Tooley,  having  signed  the  will  Nicholas  Tooley. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  his  name  was  Wilkinson,  and 
that  having  assumed  the  name  of  Tooley,  probably  out  of  respect 
to  the  scniples  of  his  family,  he  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  latter  that  he  actually  forgot  his  right  to  the  former. 

William  Ecclestone's  name  first  appears  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist,  when  it  was  produced  in 
1610.  At  this  time  Shakespeare  had  retired  frx)m  the  stage, 
though  he  still  retained  his  interest  in  the  theatre,  and  after- 
ward wrote,  most  probably,  a  play  or  two  for  it.  Ecclestone, 
however,  was  quite  surely  the  original  performer  of  no  character 
of  Shakespeare's ;  for  in  1611  he  had  left  the  King's  company 
for  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  under  the  managemei  t  of  Hen- 
slowe  and  AUeyn ;  f  though  the  appearance  of  his  name  in  the 
list  of  the  principal  performers  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Honest  yan*t  Fortune  shows  that  he  had  returned  to  the  formes 
company  in  1613.  He  continued  a  member  of  this  company 
until  1619  ;  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  Charles  I.'s  patent 
of  1625.  It  is  not  kno-wm  when  he  died,  or  what  were  hia  cir- 
munstances.    He  appears  to  have  attained  no  eminence. 

•  For  the  entire  will,  See  Chalmen*  Apologjf  for  tht  BOkven,  Ao,  p.  4S0. 
t  See  a  copy  of  a  document  showing  thlt  in  Hr.  OolUer^  Mtmoirt  <^  JU 
~  i4i/«yn,  published  by  the  Shak.  Soc^  p.  96. 
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Josepli  Taylor  was  one  of  the  more  important  members  of  the 
Mmpany  distinguished  by  Sliakespeare's  fellowship.  In  1608, 
when  he  was  a  Tery  young  man,  (as  he  was  married  in  1610  and 
was  Hying  in  1652,)  he  owned  a  share  and  a  half  in  the  Black- 
friars  Theatre ;  *  and  this  shows  that  his  talent  was  early  man- 
ifested and  recognized.  He  left  the  company  for  a  ^hile ;  he 
haying  been  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  players  in  1611 ;  f  bat 
he  returned  before  1613 ;  and,  as  Mr.  Collier  obseryes,  *<he  seems 
to  haye  shifted  about  a  good  deal  at  this  period."  To  follow  his 
wanderings,  is  not  worth  our  while ;  for  the  interest  which  we 
toke  in  him  depends  on  his  connection  with  Shakespeare,  not  hia 
separation  from  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  finally  returned  to 
the  King's  company  upon  the  death  of  Burbadge,  which  took 
place  in  1618 ;  and  that  he  succeeded  to  Burbadge's  characters. 
For  in  the  edition  of  John  Webster's  DuehMi  of  Maf/i  published 
in  1623  there  is  a  singular  duplicate  list  of  the  principal  per- 
foimen  in  it ;  one  giying  the  original  cast,  in  1616,  and  the 
other  the  cast  at  a  subsequent  date — probably  1621  or  1622; 
and  by  this  list  we  leam  that  Burbadge  had  played  Duke  Ferdi^ 
nand  at  the  former  date,  and  that  it  was  assigned  to  Taylor  at 
the  latter.  We  also  know  from  Wright's  Uiatoria  BiHrionioa 
that  Taylor  played  Hamlet^  originally  Burbadge's  part,  '<  incom* 
parably  well ; "  he,  according  to  tradition,  haying  been  instructed 
in  it  by  Shakespeare  himself.  He  also  played  lagot  as  Wright 
assures  us,  and  perhaps  was  the  original  performer  of  that  char- 
acter; playing  it  to  Burbadge's  CHKeUo.  Taylor's  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  Usts  of  players  which  accompany  the  original 
edition  of  Jonson's  plays;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's,  and  Massinger's.  In  1626 
Taylor  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  company  of 
the  King's  Players :  in  1647  he  was  one  of  the  ten  actors  who 
published  the  first  folio  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
plays.  The  dedication  of  this  yolume  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Pern* 
broke  and  Montgomery,  contains  the  following  interesting  allu- 
sion to  the  dedication  of  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  publication  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  in  the  same  fenn :  — 


•  8m  tlw  L^e  cj  Shakespeartt  Vol.  I.,  for  an  appnisexDMit  of  tho  rtim  « 
Chit  proport/r  and  the  nam«t  of  the  ownen  in  1008. 
t  8m  Mr.  Golliei*!  Mmoiri  <ff  Jlkifn,  P*  M 
c/2 
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*■  ^ut  directed  by  th9  esMon^  of  fomB^  who  oneeJUorod  m  mm 
pMlUtOf  and  fo  fortunateluafpiri^io  ehoofe  your  Honour,  joymtd 
with  your  {now  glor\fied)  Brother,  Patrons  to  the  fowmg  eompo' 
•Uiom  of  the  ftceet  Swan  of  Avon  SHikKB8?EAiLB ;  and  fnee^ 
"more  p<urtieularly  bound  to  your  LorcUhipe  moji  con/iant  and  cKf- 
/ujlve  Ooodneffe,  fiom  which,  w^e  did  for  many  oalme  yearee  d&' 
rive  afvbjijlence  to  ourfelvee,  and  Protection  to  the  Seene  (nem 
withered  and  oondemn'd  ae  we  feare,  to  a  long  Winter  and  ywrtf- 
•fie)  100  haee  prefumed  to  ofer  to  your  Sel£e,  what  hefare  woe  ntfom 
printed  qf  thefe  Authours." 

The  theatres  were  that;  and  tliese  poor  acton  were  lbroed«  aatf 
were  permitted,  to  seek  a  snbostenoe  through  the  sale  for  penunlf 
of  such  plays  as  The  Ouetom  of  the  Comtry,  by  the  Tery  Pu- 
ritans who  would  not  permit  such  plays  as  The  Tempeett  Bomm 
and  Juliett  Ae  You  Like  It,  King  Lear,  and  Hamlet  to  be  acted ! 
These  were  the  people  who  put  a  stop  to  bear*baiting  **  not  be- 
cause it  gaye  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  ga^e  pleasure  to 
the  men«"  Yet  they  had  yirtues,  after  a  giim  and  ghostly 
fiuhion. 

In  1662  Taylor,  with  Lowin,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked, 
published  Beaumont  snd  Fletcher's  Wild  Qooee  Chaee  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  much-needed  pittance  by  the  sale  of  it; 
and  he  died  in  the  next  year,  at  Richmond,  where  he  was  buried. 
as  we  are  told  by  Wright* 

Of  Robert  Benfield  we  only  know  that  he  was  a  Tery  useAil 
member  of  the  King's  company;  his  name  i^pearing  in  the 
easts  of  a  great  many  of  the  plays  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher* 
Webster,  and  others,  which  were  performed  by  that  company. 
He  appears  not  to  have  played  at  the  Black-fiiars  (perhaps  no- 
where else)  until  after  8hakeq>eare  left  the  stage;  and  most 
probably  was  the  original  performer  of  no  character  in  his  playa. 
He  wss  living  in  1647,  and  was  one  of  the  ten  players  who  pub- 
llsked  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s  works  in  that  year.  These  £Mt8 
■re  established  by  the  dates  of  existing  patents  and  lists  of  aoton 
in  wbioh  his  name  appears. 

Robert  Gough's  name  appears  in  the  plat  of  the  Second  Part 
of  The  Seven  Deadly  Sine  in  a  position  which  makes  it  more 
than  probable  that  he  sustained  the  character  of  A^iwia*  But 
though  young  enough  to  play  a  woman  in  1588,  he  was  man 
aumgh  to  marry  the  sister  <i  his  fellow  Augustine  Phillips  in 
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li02.«  Oough  was  probably  the  origmal  aotor  of  aome  oi 
fibakopean'a  ftmale  characten.  Hit  name  ^>pean  in  the  oasti 
of  none  of  Jonaon'a  or  Beaumont  and  Fletoher^a  plays.  He  died 
in  1624,  learing  a  eon,  Alexander,  who  aacceeded  him  aa  a 
-aetor  "  at  the  Black-ftian.t 


Richard  Robinson,  or  Dick  Robinson  as  he  was  familiarly 
oalled  by  his  fellows,  was,  in  his  earlier  professional  years  al 
least,  an  actor  of  female  parts.  This  appeaia  from  the  following 
pasMge  in  Ben  Jonson's  The  DrntU  U  tm  Au : 

**Inffins,  There'B  Diekt  Robittton 

A  Tery  pretty  fellow,  and  comes  often 

To  a  Gentlemans  chamber,  a  Mends  of  mine.    We  had 

The  merriest  supper  there,  one  night, 

The  Gentleman's  Land-lady  inyited  him 

To  '  a  Gossip's  feast.    Now  sir  he  brought  Dick  Jto&tiiaon. 

Brest  like  a  Lawyers  wife,  amongst  "hem  all ; 

(I  lent  him  doathes) ;  but  to  see  him  behaye  it ; 

And  lay  the  law ;  and  carve ;  %  and  drink  tmto  'hem ; 

And  then  talke  baudy ;  and  send  frolicks,  O  I 

It  would  have  burst  your  buttons,  or  not  left  you 

A  seame. 
Merecraft,    They  say  he's  an  ingenious  youth  I 
Inff,    O  sir !  and  dresses  himself  the  best  1  beyond 

Forty  o'  your  yery  ladies  1  did  you  ne'er  see  him  ?  " 

Act  U.  Sc.  8,  p.  127,  ed.  1631.  i 

Robinson's  name  first  appears  in  our  dramatic  literature  aa  ous 
of  the  original  actors  in  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline^  which  was  pro- 
duced in  1611,  and  by  the  King's  company.  From  that  time, 
at  least,  he  remained  a  member  of  this  company  until  the  dos- 
ing of  the  theatres  by  the  Puritans.  That  he  had  attained  some 
distinction  among  his  fellows,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  from 
the  position  in  which  his  name  appears  in  various  documents 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  investigations  of  the  Eng* 
Ush  Shakespearian  antiquaries  have  brought  to  light  no  othex 

•  For  6Tid»soe  of  thli,  See  the  wUl  of  Angnrtlno  Philllp%  (Chalmen'  Apti 
oa,  Ac,  p.  481,)  wbiofa  it  witn«»ed  by  "  Robert  Goffe,"  and  in  wtaldi  tlie  tM 
tutor  loBTM  a  legapy  to  hit  *<  Sliter  XUuboth  Gongbo." 

t  Bm  WrigbVf  HUtoria  Hidnmnioau 

t  BoeNotwoBTAeifeny  YrcMt</  m^Miior,  Act  L  8e.  1^  Vol.  O.  ^  8001. 

I  Aot  n.  8e.  8,  ToL  y.  pu  73,  od.  GUbnL 
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droamstances  in  regard  to  liifl  life.  On  the  authority  of  bb 
anecdote  in  Wright's  Hitioria  His^rionica  it  was  for  a  long  time 
beUered  *  that  Robinson  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  Basing 
House  by  General  Harrison*  who  shot  him  after  he  had  laid 
down  his  arms,  saying,  «  Cursed  is  he  that  doeth  the  work  of 
the  Lord  negligently."  But  although  it  is  certain  that  Harri- 
son did  earn  his  hanging  at  Charing  Cross  by  so  killing  one 
Robinson,  a  player ;  yet  that  this  was  not  Richard  Robinson»  is 
clear  from  the  two  fncts  that  Basing  House  was  taken  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1645,  and  that  Richard  Robinson  signed  in 
1647  the  dedication  of  the  folio  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er's Works.  It  was  also  shown  by  Chalmers,  from  the  parish 
register  of  St.  Anne's,  Black-friars,  London,  that  Robinson  was 
buried  on  the  23d  of  March,  1647. t 

Jonn  Shancke  was  a  low  comedian,  or  performer  of  such  parts 
as  Clowns  and  Curates.  His  name  first  appears  in  our  dramatic 
records  in  1603,  as  a  performer  in  Prince  Henry's  company.  He 
played  Sir  Roger,  the  Curate,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scorn" 
Jul  Lady;  and  his  name  is  mentioned  as  the  performer  of  other 
characters  in  the  plays  of  those  authors  and  of  Massinger;  but 
always  in  quite  an  inferior  position.  He  does  not  appear  as 
a  monber  of  the  King's  company  until  the  conlirmation  of 
their  patent  in  1 61 9 .  He  seems  gradually  to  haye  acquired  some 
reputation;  and  he  composed  a  *  jig'  which  was  called  Shanck't 
Ordinary.  Like  all  actors  of  his  class,  he  was  a  comic  singer. 
He  died  in  1635,{  and  was  quite  surely  the  original  perfonner 
of  none  of  Shakespeare's  characters. 

•  See  sir  Waltw  SooU^  Waoddode. 

t  It  If  perhape  worth  while  to  notice  here  a  UmoDtably  miatekeD  Inetsnee 
of  that  kind  of  antiquarian  pride  the  exhibition  of  wbieh  so  oontinsally  n»> 
pell  thoae  who  are  impelled  to  the  stndj  of  Shakespearian  Uteratnre.  Mr.  Ool* 
Iter,  {Uvet  qf  the  Prirndpal  Flayers,  Ac,  p.  278,)  after  gfrlng  with  prolonged 
•ad  pompons  flourish  this  solution  of  a  question  **  which,**  he  sajs,  **  we  ap> 
prehend  is  now  set  at  rest,*  with  great  appearance  of  aocnrney  adds,  "  It  Is 
dne  to  Chalmers  to  state,  that  he  was  the  first  to  maintain  that  Richard  Bolv 
Inson  had  not  been  killed  by  Harrison ;  but  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
precise  date  of  the  entry  which  we  hare  quoted."  The  Uet  Is,  howoTer,  that, 
In  glTlng  this  gruTely-impurtant  date,  Mr.  Collier  but  repeated  Chalmers,  whose 
words,  in  the  very  passage  to  which  that  gentleman  refers,  are,  **  The  Parish 
Reirtster,  expressly  records,  that  Richard  Robinson,  a  Flayer,  was  barfed  os 
the  28d  of  March,  1M6-7  :  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  ideutltl 
If  the  perMNu"    SiqfpfaiteiUal  Apology  far  0^  Bdievere,  kc^ll99»p,  in 

t  See  Mr.  OolUer's  LiMt  qf  the  iVinc^poZ  EtfmiMrt.  ko. 
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Of  John  Rice  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  ivaa  one  of 
Hcndowe't  company  in  1611,  that  he  played  Peseara  in  Web- 
ster's i^ucAMt  ofMalfi  when  it  was  revived  about  1622,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  King's  company  for  two  years  after  the  pub- 
ncation  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works.  As 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  connection  with  the  stage  after 
1625,  and  as  Heminge  left  in  his  will  *'  twenty  shillings  as  a 
remembrance  of  his  love"  to  **  John  Rice,  Clerk,  of  St.  Saviour's 
in  Southwark,"  Mr.  Collier  not  unreasonably  conjectures  that, 
like  Stephen  Gosson,  and  like  others  in  our  own  day,  Rice  left 
the  stage  for  the  church. 

Hugh  Holland,  whose  memorial  Somtiet  upon  Shakespeare 
preceeds  the  list  of  the  Names  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  these 
plays,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Holland,  Gentleman,  and  bom  at 
Denbigh.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  became  a  Pellow  of 
his  College.  His  religious  sympathies  ajipear  to  have  been  with 
the  Romish  Church;  and  he  travelled,  perhaps  pilgrimed,  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Fuller  says  that  he  was 
'«no  bad  English  and  an  excellent  Latin  poet."  He  wrote  A 
Cyprett  Garland  for  tJf  Sacred  Forehead  of  the  Sovereign  Ku\g 
Jamee,  published  at  London  in  1625,  and  other  works  which 
exist  in  MS.  —  among  them  a  Chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  .  He  died  in  1633.* 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies  con- 
tained in  this  volume  is  only  remarkable  on  accoimt  of  its  omis- 
sion of  Troilitt  and  Creasida  ;  the  supposed  reasons  for  which  will 
he  found  in  the  Introduction  to  that  tragedy. 

The  commendatory  verses  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623  appear 
also  in  the  foHo  of  1632,  but  with  certain  additions ;  two  of 
w]kich  are  very  interesting.  Of  the  writer  of  the  first,  <*  Upon 
the  Effigies,"  &c.,  nothing  is  known  :  he  has  not  even  given  the 
initials  of  his  name.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  bears  indirect 
evidence  to  the  genuineness  and  likeness  of  Droeshout's  portrait. 

The  unsigned  Sonnet,  entitled  **  An  Epitaph,"  &c.,  (3  hy  Mil- 
toiu    This  is  known  by  its  appearance  in  the  edition  of  his  minoi 

•  8m  Wood'i  Mhma  Oaommm, 
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poems,  published  in  1640.  They  are  th«re  etsled  to  hK¥%  beu 
written  in  1630,  and  are  printed,  at  followa,  with  certiriii  coi^ 
reetioiu  eridently  made  by  the  anthor : 

«On  Shakupean.    1630. 

What  needs  my  Shakefpttr  tar  his  honour'd  fiones 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  Stones, 

Or  that  his  haUoVd  reliq[aes  should  be  hid 

dnder  a  star-ypointing  Pyramid  t 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name } 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thy  self  a  live  long  Monumeut. 

For  whilst  to  th'  shame  of  slow-endeaTouriiig  art» 

Thy  easie  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 

Hath  from  the  leares  of  thy  unyalu'd  Book 

Those  Delphick  lines  with  deep  impreesion  took* 

liken  thou  our  fancy  of  it  self  berearing. 

Dost  make  us  Marble  with  too  much  concoaTing ; 

And  80  Sepulcher'd  in  suoh  pomp  dost  Ue^ 

That  Kings  for  such  a  Tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

The  word  *  part '  in  the  tenth  line  of  the  fblio  Terdon  is  plain- 
ly a  misprint  caused  by  the  long  Uul  of  the  old  A.  The  sub- 
stitution of  *  itself'  for  •  herself'  in  the  thirteenth  line  is  impor- 
tant, as  one  of  the  eridences  that  *  itself,'  as  a  compound  word, 
and  '  its,'  as  a  possessiYe,  were  not  in  vogue  in  1630,  but  were 
coming  into  use  fifteen  years  after.  <  Herself,'  in  the  fbUo  copy, 
is  not  a  personification.* 

The  verses  signed  J.  M.  S.  are  still  anonymous.  Mr.  Collier 
suggested  that  those  initials  may  possibly  stand  for  <  John  Mil- 
ton, Student ; '  adding,  «<  We  know  of  no  other  poet  capable 
of  writing  the  lines.  We  feel  morally  certain  that  they  are 
by  Milton."  Baseless  as  this  opinion  is,  the  disposition 
which  Mr.  Yerplanck  and  Mr.  Hudson  have  shown  to  accept 
it,  gives  it  a  claim  to  a  more  serious  consideration  than,  I  am 
sure,  it  could  have  received  from  them.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons which  make  it  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  Milton  wrote 
this  beautiful  compliment.     And  the  first  is,  that  while  the 

•Bm  NotwOQ^Jke  ITAiter'f  lUt,  Aet  L  Be.  2,  YoL  Y.  p.  Stt^  aM  oa  .MH 
M  AalJhMb  nu;  ASI IL  Be.  1,  YoL  Y.  p^  U9 
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pveoeding  sonnet  was  daimed  by  its  author,  and  appeared,  with 
ootrections,  in  the  Tolume  of  his  works  published  iiv  1645,  this 
other  tribute  to  the  same  poet,  which,  though  inferior  to  the 
former,  is  not  unworthy  of  Shakespeare's  memory  or  Milton's 
youthftil  pen,  was  not  so  claimed.  Mr.  Hudson  supposes  that 
•*  perhaps  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  that  in  1632  Milton 
was  not  too  much  a  Puritan  to  write  such  lines ;  whereas  in 
1645  he  was  too  far  committed  that  way  to  put  them  forth  as 
his."  But  surely  the  same  objection  would  apply  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  preceding  eulogy  of  the  player  and  play- 
wright, and,  as  it  was  more  highly  laudatory,  in  a  greater 
degree.  The  unacknowledged  Terses,  eulogistic  as  they  are^ 
render  no  such  homage  to  the  proftssor  of  the  quality  so  hated 
by  the  Puritans  as  that  of  whioh  the  sonnet  is  made  the  Tehide 
in  the  expressions  "honoured  bones,"  *•  Aottow'd  reliquee,"  and 
**  That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die."  Milton  had 
a  tall  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  every  line  that  he  wrote,  and 
preserved  even  his  least  important  compositions  most  carefully ; 
and  the  absence  of  this  eulogy  from  the  volume  of  1645,  as  well 
as  fkom  that  augmented  collection  afterward  pubUshed  in  1673, 
in  both  of  which  the  sonnet  appeared*  la  fatal  to  the  suppositioD 
that  he  was  the  author  of  both. 

The  internal  evidence  against  that  supposition  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, even  stronger.  These  lines  bear  no  trace  of  Milton's  hand. 
Supposing  even,  what  is  not  true,  that  they  are  worthy  of  him 
who  had  written  the  Ode  on  the  NativUy,  and  who  was  Just 
sbout  to  write  ComuM,  and  VAtt&gro,  and  II  Penseroto,  they  have 
not  the  kind  of  excellence  which  distinguiihes  his  oompositians. 
They  go  into  details,  and  point  out  minute  beauties ;  while  he 
is  remarkable  for  his  neglect  of  these  and  for  a  recognition  only 
of  great  characteristio  traits.  They  are  infested  vrith  conoeits 
and  quibbles  such  as,  **  abused,  and  glad  to  be  abused,"  **  time 
past  made  pastime  "  —  forms  of  expression  which  he  solicitously 
avoided,  if,  indeed,  he  were  ever  tempted  to  use  them.  But, 
more  then  all,  these  Terses  have  a  rhythm  which  is  not  Milton's, 
and  in  which  his  sustained,  unflagging  power  of  song  secured 
him  from  being  constrained  to  write.  The  observant  reader  will 
notice  that  the  composition  is  afBicted  from  beginning  to  end 
with  a  deformity  for  which  we  have  no  name,  but  whioh  the 
Rreneh  call  m^fambemeni  de$  osrr,  and  itt  whioh  these  teven  Ham 
«mtain  seven  examples  t  — 
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« and  eyes  in  teoxB 

BQth  weep  and  smile :  fearful  at  plots  so  sad« 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear ;  abus'd,  and  glad 
Tobeabus'd;  affected  with  that  truth 
Which  w^  perceiye  is  false ;  pleas'd  in  that  ruth 
At  which  we  start,  and  by  elaborate  play 
Tortur'd  and  tickled ;  by  a  crab-like  way 
lime  past  made  pastime/'  &c. 

Kow  the  poet  who  writes  in  this  way,  however  fine  his  thoughts 
may  be,  lacks  one  great  requisite  to  his  art  —  spontaneous 
rhythmical  expression.  His  hand  and  his  brain,  his  ear  and  his 
fancy,  have  not  one  motive  power ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  in  these 
verses  there  is  a  continual  disagreement  between  the  completion 
of  the  thought  and  the  completion  of  the  measure.  They  were 
not  written  by  a  man  who  wrote  **  in  numbers  for  the  numbos 
came ; "  but  the  ideas,  conoeiyed  independently,  were  painfully 
expressed  in  this  form.  Poets  like  Pope,  whose  inspiration  is 
that  of  the  ear  and  the  spleen,  and  whose  ideas  require  only  the 
epigrammatic  form  to  give  them  their  full  expression,  weary  us 
with  the  monotony  of  couplets  containing  two  rhymes  and  one 
thought ;  and  we  find  that  the  occasional  completion  of  an  idea  in 
the  middle  of  a  verse  gives  a  pleasing  variety  to  rhythm ;  bift  the 
constant  use  of  this  device  is  the  sure  indication  of  one  who, 
though  he  might  have  been  bom  to  think,  was  not  bom  to  sing. 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  with  regard  to  the  merit 
of  this  style  of  versification,  the  important  fact  in  connection 
with  the  present  question  is,  that  Milton  did  not  write  in  it ; 
that  not  one  of  his  many  poems  in  rhyme  has  a  single  passage 
marked  by  this  er^atnbemerU ;  although  his  musical  ear  led  him 
occasionally  to  complete  a  thought  in  some  other  part  of  a  verse 
than  the  end.  The  fact  is  conclusive  against  the  opinion  that 
these  verses  were  written  by  Milton. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another,.  Shakespeare  died  when 
Milton  was  but  eight  years  old ;  and  the  sonnet,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed, is  styled  **  An  Epitaph  on  the  admirable  Dramatic  Poet 
W.  Shakespeare  "  —  a  form  of  expression  well  suited  to  a  trib- 
ate  paid  by  a  young  man  to  the  memory  of  one  who  attaiued 
distinction  in  the  lime  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather ;  but  the 
Sttcoeeding  verses  axe,  •*  On  wmihif  Matter  Shakespeare,  and  his 
Poems; ''  and  they  are  subscribed,  **  The  JrieMUg  admirer  of  his 
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endowmeats,  I.  M.  S.  *'  —  ezpreaiioDS  which  Beem  unmiBtakably 
thote  of  a  contemponuy,  or  eren  a  loying  companion,  of  him 
to  whom  they  refer;  and  the  conceits  before  alluded  to  are  quite 
in  the  style  of  one  whose  taste  had  been  formed  in  the  days  when 
Shakespeare  ruled  the  stage.* 

In  the  face  of  these  objections^  it  seems  to  me  that  the  opin- 
tOQ  that  Milton  wrote  this  fine  compliment  cannot  be  entertained 
ibr  a  moment ;  and  as  to  the  question.  Who  then  did  write  it  r 
that  we  are  not  obliged  to  answer.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
it  might  haye  been  written  by  a  man  who  produced  nothing  else 
worth  printing,  and  who  has  no  other  claim  upon  posterity 
greater  than  that  of  Leonard  Digges  or  Hugh  Holland.  *  Sin- 
gle-speech Hamilton'  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  man  who 
was  able  to  do  once  what  he  never  ^d  before  nor  could  do  after. 
The  merits  of  the  lines,  oonsiderable  as  they  are,  haye  been  much 
ovezrated  and  orerstated.  The  eulogy  is  finely  imaginative, 
earnest,  and  glowing ;  and  the  criticism  shows  a  nice  and  just 
-discrimination ;  but  either  line,  <*  Dear  son  of  Memory,  great 
hdr  of  Fame  "  in  Milton's  sonnet,  or,  *<  He  was  not  of  a  day,  but 
for  all  time  "  in  Ben  Jonson's  memorial,  overtops  it  all,  and  is 
ten  times  worth  the  whole  of  it. 

With  these  lines  all  contemporary  eulogy  of  Shakespeare 
ends :  t  the  Commendatory  Yersea  received  no  additions  in  thp 
fbUoaof  1664  and  1685. 


•  Mr.  Hiuhon*!  obmratlon,  tbat  **MOtoii  to  the  only  man  of  that  time  who 
baa  left  any  aimUar  marka  "  doee  not  eyinoe  hia  uaoal  discrlmiDation ;  for  eyen 
were  theee  Tertea  better  than  Milton's,  they  are  aa  dtaimilar  from  them  aa  the} 
well  could  be;  and  the  tame  gentleman's  snggeatlon,  that  the  initiate  I.  M.  B 
**  may  w«ll  enough  be  anppoaed  to  extend  orer  Uila  and  the  preceding  pleoe," 
waa  fnrely  made  upon  tnaoffldent  knowledge,  for  theee  Tersea  and  **  the 
preeeding  piece,"  MUtou's  aonnet,  are  separated  in  the  second  folio  by  seron 
pages;  and  it  lis  somewhat  noteworthy,  that  while  there  the  two  other  ad> 
ditions  to  the  commendatory  Tersea  of  the  first  folio  are  placed  first,  and 
by  themaelree,  these  rerses  are  made  to  follow  Ben  Jonaon's,  (which  In  that  toI 
mne  are  placed  after  the  Uat  of  the  actors,)  as  If  they  belonged  among  the  tilb 
ates  paid  to  Shakespeare  by  bla  compankcia. 

t  Jixoept  the  yerses  by  Basse,  giyen  with  the  Poems  in  YOL  L 
VOL.  II.  e 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  flnt  Tolnme  of  this  work,  in  which,  of  ooaise,  the  Pref- 
•ee  will  appear,  is  to  be  published  last.  The  editor  therefore 
giyes  temporarily  each  infoimatioii  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  his  labors  as  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  the  reader  of  the 
present  volumes. 

And  first,  this  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  is  not  based  upon 
any  othbr  modem  impression;  and  by  « modem"  throughout 
the  work,  as  well  as  here,  is  meant  erery  one  since  and  including 
Rowe's,  the  first  which  was  really  edited,  and  which  was  published 
in  1709.  The  present  edition  is  founded  exdusiyely  upon  the  first 
folio;  and  the  text  has  in  the  first  instance  been  prepared  as  if  no 
dther  edition  had  appeared  since  that  was  published,  although 
afterward  the  readings  of  every  editor  and  the  notes  of  evezy 
commentator  have  been  carefully  examined,  adopted  when  they 
appeared  admissible,  and  recorded  when  they  were  deemed  worthy 
of  preserration.  The  editor  beUeres  that  this  can  be  said  of  but 
two  editions  published  in  the  present  century,^ Mr.  Knighfs 
and  Mr.  Collier's.*  The  text  of  the  first  folio  alone  having  the 
stamp  of  authenticity,  some  other  reason  than  the  editor's  opin- 
ion, or  his  preference,  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  justify  any 
deviation  from  that  text,  in  favor  of  the  readings  of  editions  of 
either  an  earlier  or  a  later  date.  Evident  corruption  of  that 
i&xe,  with  at  least  highly  probable  restoration  of  what  mere  acci- 
dent destroyed,  and  omission,  for  stage  purposes,  from  the  stage 
copy  fnmi^d  to  the  printer,  are  the  only  reasons  which  have 
been  accepted  for  such  deviation. 

The  edition  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  readers,  from 
those  who  open  Shakespeare  merely  for  a  moment's  pleasure,  to 
those  who  wish  to  study  his  text  critically ;  and  therefore  on 
the  one  hand  comment  has  been  made  upon  many  phrases  and 
words  which  need  no  elucidation  to  the  well  read  English 
scholar,  and  on  the  other,  all  readings,  whether  from  the  early 
quartos,  the  later  folios,  or  modem  editors,  deemed,  upon 
a  very  eathoUc  judgment,  worthy  of  any  attention,  haive  besn 

•  Mr.  HdivaU*!  betag  ytt  hieouplstt. 
VOL.  n.  a 
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giyeii  in  the  notes,  together  with  such  comments  upon  corrapted 
or  obscure  passages  as  were  included  by  a  similar  latitude  of 
choice.  With  exceedingly  rare  exceptions,  tJl  readings  and 
quotations  haye  been  giyen,  not  at  second  hand,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom, but  from  the  originals ;  and  in  the  excepted  cases,  which 
are  from  one  or  two  of  the  elder  quartos,  and  as  many  ex- 
tremely rare  books,  copies  of  which  have  not  yet  floated  over  to 
us,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  exact  reprints  made  under  the 
careful  eyes  of  Steevens,  Hawkins,  Beed,  Collier,  Byce,  and 
Ilalliwell.  Each  restoration  of  a  corrupted  passage  has  been 
assigned  to  its  author ;  and  a  similar  course  has  been  pumied 
with  regard  to  quotations  made  in  support  of  conjecture,  or  in 
elucidation  of  obscurity :  these  being  giyen  in  the  order  of  time^ 
tlie  reader  has  all  that  is  worth  knowing  of  the  history  of  every 
passage  placed  at  once  before  him.  In  every  case  where  no  such 
credit  is  given  for  a  restoration,  a  coigecture,  or  a  quotation, 
the  editor  is  responsible  for  it;  and  as  he  is  disinclined  to  the 
giving  of  much  prominence  to  claims  of  this  sort,  he  has  in 
those  cases  merely  remarked  that  "  hitherto  "  the  text  has  stood 
thus  or  so.  The  number  of  such  instances,  even  in  these  four 
volumes  containing  only  the  Comedies,  is  sufficiently  large  to 
awaken  some  solicitude  in  the  editor,  which  would  be  increased 
were  he  not  conscious  of  the  reverent  spirit  in  which  the  eonec- 
tions  have  been  made,  and  the  logical  conditionB  to  which  he 
held  himself  inexorably  bound,  even  after  perception  and  judg- 
ment had  done  their  work.  No  superstitious  reveienoe  for  the 
first  folio  has,  however,  deterred  him  from  making  oonrectioDs 
the  necessity  for  which  seemed  dear.  A  notice  of  even  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  text  of  that  edition  has  been  deemed 
obligatory ;  but,  of  necessity,  a  like  respect  has  been  paid  to 
older  or  more  modem  texts  only  when,  in  the  former  case,  the 
deviation  was  of  some  importance,  or,  in  the  latter,  the  rejected 
reading  had  been  approved  by  some  distinguished  editor. 

In  some  cases  the  text  is  stated  to  have  been  «< hitherto" 
printed  otherwise  than  it  appears  in  this  edition,  when  the  edltoi 
IS  responsible  only  for  the  reception  of  the  ooi^jecture  of  a  prede* 
cessor,  or  of  a  reading  from  that  very  valuable,  though  utterly 
unauthoritative  volume,  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1682,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  seems  to  be  much  ^mdarrated  by  most  of  the 
professional  Shakespearian  scholars  in  England,  on  account  of 
their  natural  disguat  at  the  ••  ignorant,  taateleas,  and  wanton  '*  * 

•  Dtm*!  Fho  IMet.  An..  Pr^lhM 
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AltaratioiiB  which  fill  it*  xnaiginB.  Its  changes  hare  nc  more 
uuthority  than  if  they  were  made  yesterday  by  Brown,  Jones, 
or  Bobinson ;  but  he  who  made  them  had  this,  his  chief  if  not 
his  only,  adyantage  over  either  of  those  gentlemen — that  he  did 
his  work  about  fifty  years  after  Shakespeare's  death.  He  oeeu- 
piei  a  position  similar  to  that  which  now  would  be  held  by  a 
person  who  undertook  to  correct  a  defectively  printed  edition 
of  Sheridan's  dramatic  works ;  and  this  advantage  of  time  ovei 
the  editors  who  worked  a  century  later  is  so  immeasurably  great, 
that  so  far  firom  the  many  coincidenoes  between  his  solitary  and 
their  aggregate  labors  being  an  argument  in  favor  of  authority 
on  his  part,  the  wonder  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  they,  even  by 
their  united  efforts,  have  been  able  to  restore  so  many  passages 
which  either  baffled  him  or  escaped  his  observation.  Any  man 
of  fair  acuteness  and  industry,  to  say  nothing  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  stage,  who  set  himself  to  the  work,  living  when 
the  corrector  did,  could  not  have  failed  to  make  it  for  more 
thorough  and  complete  than  he  did.  The -truth  is,  that  he  had 
not  much  acuteness ;  but  his  perseverance,  joined  to  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  theatre,  and,  chiefly,  to  his  necessary  familiarity  with 
the  vocabulary  of  Shakespeare's  time,  have  made  his  work  — 
bungling,  imperfect,  and  presuming  though  it  be -^invaluable. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  his  admissible  corrections,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  of  those  made  by  the  earlier  editors,  would  be 
made  by  any  intelligent,  sharp-eyed  proof  reader,  who  had  an 
average  ability  to  apprehend  poetical  thought,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  idiomatic  English  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible. 

It  seems  desirable  to  say  still  farther  at  this  time,  that  Mr. 
Collier's  manner  of  bringing  forward  the  labors  of  his  corrector 
has  harmed  both  them  and  him.  His  publication  in  1863  of 
«<The  Works  of  Sh&kespeare,  the  Text  regulated  hy  the  rec&nUy- 
discovered  Folio  of  1632,"  &c.,  has  already  created  much  deplora^ 
ble  confusion.  One  recent  instance  is  typical  and  noteworthy, 
A  writer  whose  thorough  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare's  works 
«nd  whose  sympathetic  apprehension  of  their  most  delicate  beau- 
ties are  well  known  in  literary  circles,  finding  the  following  pas- 
sage in  OthellOt  Act  IH.  Sc.  3,  '<  I  did  not  think  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  her"  (^Deedemona)  printed  in  the  edition  referred 
to,  '<!  did  not  think  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it,"  (^OiheUc^i 
Cove^)  censures  Mr.  Collier  for  omitting  this  correction  frcm  his 
fecently  published  <•  List  of  every  MS.  Note  and  Emendation,'* 
ftc.  and  rests  an  argument  upon  it  for  the  authority  of  the  oor- 
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raetur.  He  remarks  in  oondtuum,  «It  is  safe  to  say  tint  a 
abange  of  this  nicety  ooold  never  haye  been  made  by  a  caajm* 
tnral  emendator,  nor,  indeed,  by  any  one  who  had  not  the  prompt 
book  of  the  Globe  Theatre  in  his  hand."  •  But  the  touch  thai 
opins  the  second  folio  topples  this  argument,  and  many  like  it| 
to  the  ground ;  for  that  edition,  every  copy  of  it,  reads,  **  ac- 
quainted with  it."  And  not  only  is  this  fact  fatal  to  this  aigu- 
ment,  but  it  turns  the  battery  from  which  it  was  discharged 
against  the  whole  line  of  similar  arguments  in  faTor  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  corrector  from  the  character  of  the  emendatumii 
and  silences  them  at  once.  Por  we  know  positlTely  that  the  oor* 
rections  in  the  second  foUo  were  not  made  from  the  prompt  book 
of  the  Globe  Theatre ;  and  the  one  in  question  having  been  made 
without  that  prompt  book,  plainly  such  authority  is  not  neces- 
sary to  such  corrections.  The  truth  is,  that  the  text  of  the  per* 
Didous  one  volume  edition,  profbesing  to  be  <*  regulated  by  the 
recently-diKovered  folio  of  1632,  containing  early  MS.  emenda- 
tions," is  composed  from  the  readings  of  the  first  folio,  the  un- 
corrected second  foUo,  Mr.  Collier's  corrected  second  folio,  and 
all  other  previous  and  subsequent  editions,  the  changes  from  the 
first  folio,  or  from  any  other  edition,  being  in  no  way  indicated. 
To  the  well  read,  critical  student  of  the  text,  the  bode  is  use- 
leas ;  to  him  who  has  but  commenced  his  studies,  indescribably 
confusing ;  to  the  general  reader,  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  With 
all  reQ>ect  due  from  me  to  a  gentleman  who  was  a  man  when 
my  frither  was  a  boy,  I  must  say  that  the  publication  of  that 
volume  was  a  crime  against  the  republic  of  letters. 

The  part  of  ShaketpeamfB  Seholatr  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  has  been  misapprehended  in  some  quarters. 
It  was  not  an  approval  or  a  disapproval  of  the  mass  of  the  readr 
ings  peculiar  to  that  volume ;  it  was,  and  it  profossed  only  to  be^ 
(p.  xxxiii.)  an  argument  against  the  authority  of  that  volume^ 
though  it  was  partly  based  upon  the  inadmissible  nature  of  a 
great  number  of  those  readings.  Mr.  Collier  himself  has 
since,  in  the. preface  to  Seven  LMirnm  on  Shahetpeart  ottd  UiUom^ 
ftc,  formally  admitted  that  he  is  "  convinced  that  the  great 
minority  of  the  corrections  were  made  not  from  better  manu- 
scripts, still  less  fix>m  unknown  printed  copies  of  the  plays,  but 
from  the  recitadon  of  old  actors  while  the  play  was  proceeding/' 
(p.  IxxiiL)  What  an  amount  of  *gag'  they  must  embody! 
He  also  adds  that  he  «  could  adduce  various  uistances  never  ysl 

•  N.  T.  Evening  lUt,  March  17th«  1867. 
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pointed  <mt'  in  which  the  eoireetor  « inserted  what  he  ecmtid- 
ered  emcnd&tionB,  but  what  we  must  look  npon  as  inno^tions, 
— changes  which  had  crept  in  "  [upon  the  stage]  •'  from  time  tc 
time  to  make  sense  out  of  difficult  passages,  but  which  do  noi 
repntmt  the  miihsrUio  text  of  Shakttpoan."  (p.  Ixxzii.)  Mr. 
Collier  has  always  been  candid  and  unselfish  in  this  matter;  he 
Is  now  becoming  sensible. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  text  of  the  present  edition,  the 
utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  present  Shakespeare's  words  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  syllabic  fiuthftilness  to  the  form  in  which 
he  and  his  oontemporaries  used  them ;  such  faithfulness,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  not  requiring,  except  in  extremely  rare  instances, 
%  coxiformity  to  the  irregular  orthography  of  die  Eliaabethan 
period.  Only  by  a  preservation  of  this  fonn  can  the  rhythm 
of  Shakespeare's  verse  or  prose  be  presenred. 

The  edition  has  thus  far  been  punctuated  with  great  care ; 
and  it  is  believed  by  the  editor  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
that  by  no  means  trifling  task  has  ever  been  performed  for  thess 
works,  except  with  regard  to  passages  which  have  been  discussed 
as  obscure,  or  which  are  entirely  deformed  by  the  punctuation 
of  the  first  folio.  Through  all  others,  commas  and  colons  ap- 
pear to  have  been  scattered  at  some  remote  period  with  indis- 
criminatlng  hand,  and  not  to  have  been  disturbed  till  now. 

The  editor  has  confined  his  labors  to  the  text  and  to  subjects 
directly  connected  with  it.  When  he  had,  to  the  best  of  lua 
ability  and  to  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  labors  of 
others,  and  the  literature  and  customs  of  Shakespeare's  time, 
Aimished  the  reader  with  the  words  of  his  author,  and,  if  it 
appeared  necessary,  with  an  explanation  of  those  words,  and,  in 
the  Introductory  Remarks,  with  such  facts,  or  deductions  fnm 
fiicts,  as  are  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  origin,  the  develop- 
ment, and  the  textual  condition  of  each  play,  he  considered  that 
his  legitimate  labors  were  at  an  end.  Such  views  as  he  may  wish 
to  express  of  any  particular  work,  passage,  or  character  of  Shake- 
speare's, other  tiian  those  which  he  has  already  remarked  upon,* 
he  will  hereafter  present  by  themselves.  He  has  also  not  fell 
Justified  in  obtruding  upon  the  reader  comments  of  this  nature 
from  the  works  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  critics,  however  eminent. 
Philosophical  speculation  is,  neverthelesB,  sometimes  necessarily 
oonstrained  to  do  handmaid's  service  to  verbal  criticism. 

The  editor  desires  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  Notes  and  verbal 

*  In  Shakmpeaf^i  Sekokar. 
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Comments  on  the  text  in  the  yolume  just  alluded  to,*  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  having  been  written  without  thought  of 
publication,  and  during  constantly  adrancing  studies,  and  hay- 
ing been  hastily  selected  for  that  work,  they  were  in  serera. 
instances  incorrect  representations  of  his  better  judgment.  Some- 
thing in  this  respect  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  and  more  iz.  the 
way  of  superfluity,  as  far  as  actual  sendee  to  the  text  was  con- 
eemed,  was  certainly  to-be  expected,  in  a  book  which  had,  and 
professed  to  have,  a  quasi  autobiographical  character.  When 
the  Tolume  in  question  was  published,  too,  its  author  had  not 
made  that  minute  examination  of  every  line  of  the  original 
folio  which  has  since  become  his  duty :  he  had  but  consulted  it 
upon  the  disputed  or  corrupted  passages;  and  hence  some 
changes  of  opinion,  and  not  a  few  expressions  of  surprise  in  the 
notes  to  this  edition,  at  the  inattention  of  former  editors. 

The  three  ensuing  volumes,  which  will  contain  the  Historical 
Plays,  are  now  in  course  of  active  prepsration ;  the  lost  four 
volumes  will  be  devoted  to  the  Tragedies;  and  in  the  first  vol- 
ume, the  Foems,  with  the  memoir,  essays,  &c,  will  appear. 
The  editor  expects  to  complete  his  labors  within  a  year  and  a 
half  from  the  present  time. 

The  portrait  in  VoL  11.  is  given  as  a  part  of  the  old  title.  It 
is  accurately  engraved  £rom  a  photograph  made  by  Mr.  Brady, 
of  New  York,  whose  mastery  of  his  art  is  so  widely  known,  and 
who,  with  that  sympathy  with  the  occasion  for  his  skill  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  taste,  was  kind  enough  to 
superintend  the  work  in  penon  at  the  Astor  library.  In  VoL 
I.  will  be  given  a  fine  engraving  on  steel  of  the  most  interest- 
ing portrait  of  Shakespeare  known, — one  which  has  not  yet  been 
engraved  in  America.  The  Life  will  also  be  accompanied  by 
views  of  places  in  Stratford  which  are  interesting  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  Shakespeare,  from  photographs  or  draw- 
ings, some  of  which  have  been  expressly  made  for  this  work. 

^^  The  editor  must  thank  here  his  many  and  widely-scat- 
tered correspondents  for  their  favors.  It  will  give  him  great 
pleasure  to  receive  either  new  suggestions,  or  advene  criticism 
of  his  views,  made  in  a  candid  tgmU 

Nbw  Tou,  Jfay  2,  1857. 
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U&rr^  Wivn  of  Windsor. 

p.  221. ••  bully  roek"    This  cant  phrase  has  been  hitherto 

^lled  "  bull}r  rook,"  and  explained,  **  sharper,  one  who 
lives  by  his  wits,"  which  makes  it  a  very  unfit  and  un- 
likely epithet  for  the  Host  to  apply  to  FaUtaff,  his  *<  Em- 
peror, Caesar,  Keisar,  and  Pheazar,"  a  guest  who  sits  <*  at 
ten  pounds  [about  $300  with  us  now]  a  week."  That 
the  true  signification  of  the  term  is,  a  brave,  dashing, 
overbearing  fellow,  seems  to  me  to  be  decided  by  these 
lines  from  the  Prologue  to  Sedley's  Bellamira,  4to,  1687, 
which  I  have  met  with  since  the  proofs  of  this  play  were 
corrected: 

"  What  c...  y'have  met  with,  and  what  p....  are  sound, 
Who  are  the  Bully-roeks,  and  who  gives  ground" 

The  contrast  here  is  evident.  The  bully  rock  is  the  man 
who  does  not  give  ground,  who,  in  our  slang  phrase,  **  feces 
the  musio."  This  interpretation  seems  to  be  entirely  sus- 
tained by  the  following  passages : 

••  What  do  we  fight  for  ?  —  For  pay,  for  pay,  my  bull 
rocks."  Shirley's  Honoria  and  Memnon,  1669. 

*<  And  deviUiahly  are  they  us'd  when  they  meddle  with 
a  guard  man  or  any  of  the  BuUy  Rocks  indeed" 

The  Feign*  d  Astrologer,  1668. 
<•  He,  poor  soul,  must  be  hectored  till  he  likes  'em, 
while  the  more  stubborn  buUg-roek  damms  and  is  safe." 
Shadwell's  Sullen  Lovers,  1668. 

Hie  snelling  •  bully  rook,'  a  mere  phonographic  irregu- 
larity, doubtless  led  to  the  supposition  that  there  was 
tome  connection  between  this  word  and  *  rook '  ==:  sharper, 
cheat. 

p.  242.    •<  a  mormng's  draught  of  sack"     As  it  has  not 

yet  been  condusivdy  shown  what  Falstaff's  **  particklei 
wanity"  was,  it  may  be  well  to  state  here,  that  in  thi 
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Notes  on  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IK,  Act  IV.  Be.  8, 
(which  seemed  the  proper  place  for  it,)  contemponiy 
authority  will  be  cited  which  establishes,  b^ood  afi 
question,  that  sack  was  merely  sherry  wine.  Thersi 
too,  the  reading  •<jnmw<  of  sack"  (Act  IIL  Be  5,  p.  269 
of  this  play)  is  more  oonreniently  supported. 

VOL.  UL 

Comsdff  of  Brron, 

p.  160.  I  learn  from  Mr.  HalliweU's  folio  Shakespeare  that  my 
conjectural  correction,  "forced  fallacy,"  appears  on  the 
margins  of  the  Dent  folia  The  present  edition  has  been 
stereotyped  and  sent  to  press  play  by  play  as  it  was  pre- 
pared, and  Mr.  Halliwell's  superb  work  has  appeared  at 
intervals,  Tolume  by  Tolume,  the  plates  for  each  play  in 
tlus  edition  hayins  been  cast  some  time  before  the  Yoluma 
of  that  one  oontaming  it  reached  this  dde  o£  the  water. 

Mueh  Ado  about  Nothing. 

p.  SS8.  ''Let  them  be,  in  the  hands  of  coxcomb."  "When  the 
Note  on  this  passage  was  written,  I  had  forgotten,  or  had 
not  observed,  that  Theobald  made  the  same  distributioD 
of  the  text.  He,  however,  gave  no  reasons  for  his  decision.* 

Lofo^%  Labout'i  Loet* 

p.  898.  "Not  you  to  me,"  &o.  I  neglected  to  remark  that 
the  folio  has  <*  Not  you  6y  me,  but  I  betray'd  to  you," 
and  that  the  transposition,  imperatively  required,  was 
suggested  by  Monck  Mason. 

IK  408.  •<  For  when  would  you,  my  lord,"  &c.  The  most  casual 
reader  must  be  stru&  by  the  repetitions  and  want  of  logi- 
cal sequence  in  this  speech ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  we  have  in  the  old  copies  both  what  Shakespeare 
intended  to  strike  out  from  the  speech,  as  originally  writ- 
ten, and  what  he  substituted.  But  as  there  is  no  ^de^ 
except  individual  judgment,  to  determine  which  is  the 
old  and  which  the  new  matter,  the  course  pursued  by 
Capell  and  Mr.  Dyce,  who  omit  six  lines  from  •*  Fov 
when  would  you,  my  lord,"  &c.,  and  nine  from  "For 
where  is  any  author,"  &c.,  seems  very  unsafe,  if  not  un 
warrantable. 

p.  4i(9.     <• which  to  annoUmise."    Prom  Mr.  HalHwell's 

folio  edition  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Knight  has  made 
this  correction.    It  does  not  appear  in  mv  oopt  of  hii 
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PleloiiAl  edition.  I  oonld  not  ehase  it  tfarongh  tlie  pfo- 
tean  ibxms  which  his  labon  have  wwnmed,  but  I  fooiM  it 
in  the  Stratford  edition-* the  last  — giren  without  re- 
mark. I  was  first  directed  to  it  by  remaining  the  pro- 
nnndation  ot  th  tm  t.  See  Introduction  to  JfucA  Atk 
about  Nothing  {Noting.) 


VOL.  IV. 

A  Mtdiummer-Nighfi  Dr§am* 

p.  5S.  •*  I  desire  tou  of  more  acquaintance,  good  liaste 
Mustard-seed. '  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  recent  edition,  finA 
pointed  out  that  the  old  copies  accidentally  omit '  of  in 
this  speech.  See  Bottom's  two  preceding  speeches.  A 
trifling  change  in  the  plate  enables  me  to  profit  by  this 
suggestion. 

Merchant  of  Venice, 

p.  240.    ** land  thieves  and  water  thieves."    By  an  over- 

sioht,  the  editor  neglected  to  quote  **  Notable  pirate,  thou 
si3t  water  thief/'  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v .  8c.  1,  in  support 
of  the  transposition  made  here,  which  he  has  since  dis- 
oorered  in  the  « IJst "  of  the  corrections  in  Mr.  Collier's 
ibUo  of  1682. 

VOL.  V. 

AJTt  Wen  thai  Ends  Well. 

p.  80.  '*  —  he  has  sworn  to  marry  me."  The  original  reads 
**  he  had  sworn,"  &c.  —  an  error  of  the  mm  hitherto 
unnoticed.  Berinsm  rays,  earlier  in  the  Scene,  «How 
have  1  sworn ;'  and  note  in  this  speech  Diana^s  declara- 
tion « therefore  I  will  lie,"  ftc 

p.  106.  •<  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither,'*  After  this  ordei 
from  the  Kins,  there  should  be  a  stage  direction,  Egii  an 
attendant,  which  Mr.  Dyce  has  added. 

p.  186.     « make  rope's  in  sueh  a  searre"    Since  the  Note 

on  this  line  Tin  which  Mr.  Dree  reads,  **  make  hopes  in 
such  a  ease ")  was  stereotyped,  I  have  met  with  an  im- 
portant passaffe  which  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that 
the  test  should  not  be  disturbed,  although  it  cannot  be 
explained.  In  the  old  play.  Lingua^  or  £ke  Combat  of  the 
TonguOf  in  the  first  edition,  Act  I.  Sc.  6,  Siff.  B,  Taetus 
hsnng  found  Lingua's  crown  and  robe,  which  she  layi 
in  his  way,  puts  tiiem  on,  aKumes  them  as  his  due^  and 
with  them,  royal  airs ;  and  he  iays,  — 
aS 
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•«  Peasants  Fie  cmb  your  head-stroxiff  impndeDoe^ 
And  make  yon  tremble  when  the  Lyon  roares, 
Yea  [ye]  earth-bred  wormee,  O  for  a  looking  glaaes 
Poeti  "Will  write  whole  Tolumes  of  this  Bcorre,** 
Now  here  we  hare  the  same  word,  with  exactly  the  some 
iDelling ;  and  in  both  passages  the  word  refers  to  a  star- 
tling event  or  emergency.  It  seems  quite  impossibie  that 
exactly  the  same  arrangement  of  tp^  should  have  been 
fortuitous  in  both  instances.  On  tunung  to  this  passage 
of  Lingua^  in  Mr.  Collier^s  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Playi> 
1826,  in  which  the  line  is  printed  <*  Poets  will  write  whole 
volumes  of  this  change^'  I  found  a  note  by  him  to  Ilia 
effect  that,  **  *  Poets  will  write  whole  volumes  of  this 
9car  *  was  the  reading  of  the  edition  of  this  work  in  1780 ; 
but  it  is  mere  nonsense :  the  true  word  has  beeii  supplied 
from  the  old  copies.  C."  ^Vhich  *<old  copies"  fur- 
nished this  seading,  docs  not  appear :  the  original  edi- 
tion, which  only  I  poRsess,  we  have  seen  was  not  among 
them;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  had  Mr.  Collier  con- 
sulted the  first  edition,  and  remembered  the  obscure  pas- 
sage in  Affi  WM  that  Etuis  Well^  he  would  have  been 
so  confident  as  to  his  '  change,'  which  is,  besides,  not  very 
well  suited  to  the  context.  If  *  scarre '  must  be  accepted 
-  in  the  sense  of  emergency,  or  a  similar  sense,  the  change 
of  « rope's '  to  *  hopes '  is  more  than  plausible. 

If  any  change  should  be  made  in  this  passage,  I  suggest 
that  we  might  read,  "  I  see  that  men  make  ropes  on  such 
ft  tand;  "  <  on '  beine  constantly  used  in  these  plays,  and 
in  the  literature  of  Shakespeare's  time,  and  now  in  New 
England  for  *  of^'  and  the  expression  *  to  make  ropes  of 
•and '  having  been  proverbial  for  ages  to  express  a  reli- 
ance upon  what  is  utterly  imreliable. 

[I  should  remark  with  regard  to  my  copy  of  Lingua^ 
that  the  title  page  has  been  so  mutilated  and  mended* 
that  the  imprint  is  gone.  But  it  was  purchased  in  Eng- 
land as  the  first  edition ;  has  a  manuscript  assurance  in 
tito  hand  of  an  eminent  Shakeepeazian  scholar  that  he 
believes  it  to  be  the  first  edition ;  and  it  conforms  to  the 
collations  given  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  notes  to  Ltn^wi 
in  his  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays :  —  having,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  stage  direction  to  Act  I.  8c.  2,  « like  an 
ordinary  page,  ghvei,  hamper^*  which  Mr.  Collier  says  is 
the  reading  of  the  first  editicm*  1607,  and  the  lost,  1667, 
while  it  has  not,  in  the  stage  directions  of  Act  I.  Sc.  1, 
**red  buskins"  (instead  of  ** white  buskins"),  or  in  Tbc- 
tiW  seventh  speech,  Act  I.  Sc.  8,  **  hidden  arms  "  (instead 
of  •«  bidden  arms  "),  or  in  Appeftihu*  second  speech,  Act  n. 
Sc.  1,  «•  eweards  of  bacon  "  (for »« twonU  of  bacon  "),  which 
the  same  authority  assures  us  are  the  readings  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1667.    That,  too,  is  an  Sva ;  my  copy  is  a  4to 
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This  partlcularitf  will  be  excused  br  those  who  apipre- 
ciate  the  importance  of  the  date  of  the  edition  in  which 
is  found  the  identical  word  which  has  hitherto  defied 
explanation  or  emendation  at  the  hands  of  all  Shake 
e's  editors  and  commentators.] 


Twelfth  Nighi. 

p,  198.    « ru  get  them  all  three  all  ready."    Mr.  Djce 

says,  with  great  plausibility,  *•  read — <  all  three  rtaehf,' " 
The  folio  has  <*  all  three  already  ;  "  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able, though  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  certain  for  a  change 
in  the  text,  that  the  latter  <  all,'  or  <  al,'  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  first. 

p.  206.  •<  My  yellow  stockings."  The  folio  has  •*  Thy  yellow 
stockings.'*  The  emendation,  which  Mr.  Dyce  mentions 
in  the  Notes  to  his  recently-published  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Works,  as  ^Ir.  W.  N.  Lettsom's,  but  does  not 
adopt,  at  once  appears  imperative  when  attention  is  di- 
rected to  it.  For  not  only  has  Olivia  *<no  idea  that 
Malvolio  is  quoting  the  letter,"  as  Mr.  Lettsom  remarks, 
but  she  is  entirely  ignorant  that  he  hae  received  any  letter, 
and  the  pronoun  in  the  second  person  addressed  to  her, 
can  to  her  mean  only  herself;  and  so  when  Malvolio 
quotes  **  Go  to,  thou  art  made,"  &c.,  she  replies,  <*  Am  1 
made  ? "  And  then,  too,  the  humor  of  the  Scene,  which 
with  the  old  misprint  depends  only  on  MalvoUo*»  conceit, 
becomes  stupendous  by  this  logical  bringing  in  of  the 
Countess'  supposition  that  her  steward  talks  to  her  about 
her  stockings  and  her  garters !  A  slight  change  in  the 
stereotype  plate  enables  me  to  profit  by  Mr.  Lettsom's 
valuable  and  ingenious  suggestion,  and  give  this  passage, 
for  the  first  time,  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it. 

\  222.     <*  Nay,  I  am  for  all  watere"    Warburton  thought  this 

Shrase  **  taken  fix)m  the  actor's  ability  of  making  the  au- 
ience  cry  cither  with  mirth  or  grief ; "  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  it  "  borrowed  from  sportsmen,  and  relating  to  the 
qualifications  of  a  complete  spaniel ;  "  Malone  paraphrased 
it,  *<  I  can  assume  any  character  I  please,  like  a  fish  I  can 
swim  equally  well  in  all  waters,"  quoting  the  old  phrases, 
*  an  oar  in  every  water,'  *  a  knight  for  all  saddles,'  *  to  brook 
all  waters,'  in  support  of  his  construction ;  Monck  Mason 
thought  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  various  waters  (first 
water,  ftc.)  of  gems,  because  the  Clowfi  assumed  the  part 
of  Sir  Top€u ;  and  Mr.  Singer,  in  his  last  edition,  1866, 
remarks  upon  the  passage,  that  it  is  <*  a  proverbial  phrase 
not  yet  siudsfactonlv  explained."  The  Clofon*»  meaning 
Is  plain  enough,  with  or  ndthout  either  of  these  com- 
i;  but  is  not  his  allusion  to  the  *Waterologen\ 
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who  were  the  sorereign  auackB  in  the  reign  of  Eliabetl 
and  James,  and  later,  aluough  their  abeord  pretennoni 
were  made  the  subject  of  constant  ridicule }  See  tLd  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  Satire  on  The  Peqple's  Phyr  tian  in 
Whitlock's  Zootomia,  or  Ob§trvatiom  on  tht  Prmemt  Mtm" 
nen  of  th§  Engliih.  London.  1664.  —  «  or  at  most,  if 
his  English  library  can  furnish  him  with  but  the  con- 
ftised  Notions  of  some  diseases,  and  he  can  but  discourse 
ihem  to  Jit  all  Wattn^  their  Patient  is  ready  to  admire 
and  cry,"  &c.    P.  64. 

The  Winter^i  Tale. 

p.  884.     •* ewom  I  think  to  shew  myself  a  glass."    Upon 

the  Tiew  taken  of  this  passage  in  Shaketpeare'e  SoAolor, 
which  is  given  in  the  note  upon  it  (p.  401)  in  this  edi- 
tion, Mr.  I)yce  remarks,  in  the  Addoida  to  his  recently- 
published  edition,  that  <*  the  passage,  with  the  reading 
*  sworn,'  cannot  possibly  bear  such  an  explanation  [L  e., 
that  Perdita  thinks  Floritelf  in  donning  a  swain's  cos- 
tum^  to  have  sworn  to  show  her  a  r&ex  of  her  own 
condition]  —  because  '<  the  word  <  myeelf  at  once  refutes 
it."  I  cannot  but  think  that  my  honored  Mend  Mr. 
Dyce  forgot,  when  he  wrote  this  note,  that  <  myself'  was 
and  Is  continually  used  only  as  a  strong  •me.' 

^^  1  may  here  remark  that  owing  to  the  commercial 
revuUion  which  has  swept  oyer  the  country,  the  publica- 
tion of  these  Tolumes  has  been  delayed  until  after  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Dyce's  edition,  which  was  partiy 
printed  bcKfore  this  was  thought  of.  But  that  most  care- 
nil  and  scholarly  work  was  not  issued  in  London  until 
eight  months  after  the  last  stereotype  plate  of  these  vol- 
umes had  been  cast.  All  the  references  which  I  have 
made  to  Mr.  Dyce's  opinions  are,  therefore,  to  those  pre- 
viously expressed  in  his  Remarks^  &c.,  1844,  and  Ins  Few 
Nctett  &c.,  1863.  And  should  there  be  fbund  coind- 
doices  between  the  opinions  newly  put  forth  or  the  read- 
ings first  given  by  Mr.  Dyce  in  hu  edition,  and  any  ip 
these  volumes  for  which  I  have  not  claimed  the  sanction 
of  his  Judgment,  I  know  that  he,  at  least,  will  have  the 
oandor  to  accept  them  as  coinddences  merely. 


COMEDIES. 


IHE    T£M?EST. 


Tke  Tempeti  oocapifis  the  flnt  nmeteen  pages  of  the  fbho  of 
1623.  It  is  divided  Into  Acts  and  Soenes.  On  page  19,  printed 
Bide  by  side  with  th^  EpQogue^  a  liat  of  tlie  Damatis  Venotm  ii 
given,  under  the  heading  *«  Names  of  the  Acton; "  and  above  thif 
is  '<  The  Scene,  an  vn-inhabited  Idand." 


14) 


THE      TEMPEST 


INTRODUCTION. 


IN  th0  only  authentic  edition  of  Shakeffpeare'B  dramatie  works 
Th0  Ttmp09t  la  placed  fint.  The  arrongement  of  that  editioo 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  azbitzaiyf  eoceept  as  to  the  diriiBion 
of  the  Plays  into  OomedieB,  BSstoiifiB,  and  Tragedies ;  but  as  amy 
other,  based  either  upon  the  period  when  the  serreral  plays  were 
prodaced,  or  the  affinity  of  their  scdjeetB  or  their  styles  must  in 
tlie  one  case  be  directed  by  oonjeoture  and  in  the  other  by  indi- 
Tidnal/ opinion,  and  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  same  order  should 
obtain  in  all  editions,  a  general  aoquieBeoice  in  the  anangement 
adopted  by  the  first  ecKtois  seems  to  be  both  proper  and  oonyen- 
lent.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  The  Tempett  was  made  the 
leading  play,  as  being  one  of  the  latest  and  most  admired  worlu 
of  its  aathor. 

The  text  has  come  to  nsin  a  state  of  almost  aosohite  purity; 
and.  Indeed,  so  careftdly  was  this  play  printed,  that  it  may  be 
safisly  used  as  a  guide  in  the  oonection  of  othos  which  were  less 
fintimate  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  pnnten  employed  by  Jag- 
gazd,  Blount  ft  Smithweek.  This  facit,  and  the  existence  of  no 
quarto  copy  prior  in  date  to  the  first  folio,  secured  the  teoct  of  7%s 
Tempeti  comparatiTe  immunity  from  editorial  mutilation  during 
the  last  century ;  but  some  injuries  were  done  to  it,  which  have 
not  been  entirely  repaired,  eren  in  the  latest  editions  of  the  present 
day.  The  text  of  this  edition  differs  fnm  that  of  the  fint  fidio 
only  in  the  regulation  of  the  orthography,  the  coneetion  of  pal- 
pable eiTOTs  of  the  press,  and  the  addition  of  such  few  stage  direc- 
tions as  appear  to  be  absolutely  required. 

Of  the  exact  date  at  which  Shakespeare  wrote  sny  of  his  plays, 
we  are  eatirely  ignorant;  but  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
literature,  personal  diaries,  and  official  records,  aided  in  some 
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cases  by  internal  evidence  of  the  plays  tbemtelTes,  has  enableil 
us,  in  most  instances,  to  detennine  that  period  with  some  ap- 
proach to  accuracy.  Thus  we  know  that  The  Tempett  was  pro- 
dnoed  between  1603  and  1611 ;  the  fint  Ibnit  being  detennined 
by  a  Tersified  quotation,  in  the  first  Scene  of  the  second  Act,  from 
Tlorio's  translation  of  Montaigne^s  Bssays,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1603,  and  the  last,  by  an  ent^  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Revels  at  Court,  under  James  L,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham.  The  memorandum  is  in  the  Book  fiv  1611-12,  and 
is  in  these  words :  — 

By  the  Kinga  Hallomaa  nyght  was  presented  att  Whithall 

Playen.  befiire  y*  Kings  Ma*^  a  play  called  the  Tempest. 

To  this  positive  eztemal  testimony  are  to  be  added  some  ex- 
ternal probabilities.  First,  in  the  occurrence  of  a  passage  in  the 
Induction  to  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  written  between 
1612  and  1614,  which  hag  a  hit,  not  necessarily  ill-humored,  at 
those  who  have  **  a  ServmU-moruter"  in  their  dramatie  penona, 
and  «  beget  Tales,  Tempests,  and  such  like  Drolleries;*  where  the 
allusion  to  The  Tempest  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  —  an  allu- 
sion which  would  be  made  only  when  the  impression  of  that 
play  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind :  Next,  in  the  publication  by 
Sil[vester]  Jourdan  of  a  quarto  pamphlit  entitled  « A  Discovery 
of  the  BanuTdasi  otherwise  called  the  He  of  Divda:  by  Su: 
Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Sommers,  and  Captayne  Newport, 
with  diuen  others.  London,  1610."  Thia  pamphlet  tells  of  the 
tempest  which  scattered  the  fleet  commanded  by  Somers  and 
Gates,  and  the  happy  discovery  by  some  of  the  sh^wiecked,  of 
land  which  proved  to  be  the  Bennudas.  It  alludes  to  the  general 
bdief  that  these  islands  «  were  never  inhabited  by  any  Ghriatian 
or  Heathen  people^"  being  •<  reputed  a  most  prodiffious  amd  •»- 
ehamied  places"  adding  that,  nevertheless,  those  who  were  cast 
away  upon  them  and  lived  there  nine  months,  found  the  air  tem- 
perate and  the  country  <*  abundantly  fruitfrd  of  all  fit  nooc— iries 
for  the  sufltentation  and  preservation  of  man's  life."  Prospero's 
command  to  Ariel  <*  to  fetch  dew  from  the  still  via'd  Bermootbea  " 
makes  it  certain  that  the  Bennudas  are  not  the  scene  of  The 
Tempest,  though,  strangely  enough,  it  has  produced  the  contrary 
impression  on  many  minds ;  but  this  reference  to  these  islands  and 
alluflion  to  their  stonn  vexed  coast,  connects  itself  naturally  with 
the  publication  of  Jourdan's  narrative.  It  is  highly  probahle 
tlurefoie,  that  The  Tempest  was  written  about  1611. 
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The  thoughtful  reader  ynSi,  however,  find  in  the  oompact  am'> 
pUdty  of  its  structure,  and  in  the  chastened  grandeur  of  its  dic- 
tion and  the  lofty  severity  of  its  tone  of  thought,  tempered  al- 
though the  one  is  with  Shakespeare's  own  enchanting  sweetness, 
and  the  other  with  that  most  human  tenderness  which  is  the 
peculiar  trait  of  his  mind,  sufficient  evidense  that  this  play  if 
the  fruit  of  his  genius  in  its  fiill'maturity. 

Shakespeare  usually  built  his  dramas  upon  some  well  known 
story  of  chronide  or  romance ;  but  although  the  plot  of  The  Tem^ 
pest  and  its  characters  seem  to  point  out  some  old  Italian  or  Span- 
ish tale  as  its  foundation,  the  most  diligent  search  has  &iled  to 
discover  any  prototype  of  this  play.  Collins  the  poet  told  Warton. 
the  critic  that  he  had  seen  •*  a  romance  called  Aurelio  and  laabeOa, 
printed  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Frcsieh,  and  "Rnglioli  in  1688,"  the 
charactera  and  incidents  of  which  were  evidently  those  upon  which 
The  Tempest  was  founded.  But  Collins  was  insane  when  he  made 
the  statement ;  and  no  such  romance  is  known  in  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  or  English  literature.  A  play  by  Jacob  Ayrer  of  Nurem- 
berg, published  in  1618,  and  called  Die  SchOne  Sidea,  (The  Beau- 
tiful Sidea,)  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Thorns,  who  supposes,  firom 
some  similarity  of  incident  and  ]^ot  between  it  and  The  Tempest, 
that  they  were  derived  from  the  tome  source.  But  the  resemblances 
pointed  out  by  ^£r.  Thoms  himself  are  too  vague  to  justify  the  sup- 
position ;  and  English  plays  having  been  translated  into  German  a^ 
early  as  1600,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  should  there  be  any 
connection  between  these  two,  it  is  that  of  imitation  on  the  part 
of  the  German  dramatiBt. 

The  action  of  this  play  gives  no  hint  of  the  period  at  which  it 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place;  and  the  costume  may  be  the  Ital- 
ian dress  of  any  period  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries. 

As  to  the  actual  scene  of  The  Tempest,  that  is  in  the  realms 
of  fiancy.  Mr.  Hunter  has  contended  that  Lampeduaa,  **  an 
island  in  the  Mediteiranean,  lying  not  tea  out  of  a  ship's  course 
passing  from  Tunis  to  Naples,"  and  which  is  uninhabited  and 
supposed  by  sailors  to  be  enchanted,  was  Prospero's  place  of  exile. 
It  may  have  been ;  though  if  it  were,  we  would  a  little  rather  not 
believe  so.  When  the  great  magician  at  whose  beck  it  rose  upon 
the  waters  broke  his  staff,  the  island  sunk  and  carried  CalSHm 
down  with  it. 
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AjLono,  King  of  Naplot. 

SbbaMIam,  hk  Brother, 

Prospbbo,  ih9  right  Dube  of  Milan. 

Antonio»  Am  Brother^  the  tmarpmg  Duk^  of  Ifikn. 

FBBODiAin]^  film  to  the  King  of  Naples 

FKiLNOIBOO,  ) 

CAXiiBAM,  a  eaeage  and  tUfovmed  Slam, 

TsDrcuLo,  a  Jeeier* 

Stxphaho,  a  drunken  Butler, 

Master  of  a  Ship,  "Boatgweiiu  Marittom. 

Miranda,  Daughter  to  Proapoo. 

AxiEL,  an  airg  Spkit, 

Iris, 

CmEB, 


Juno, 

Nymphs, 

Reapers, 


*-  SpirxU. 


Other  Spirits  aUiendinff  on  Proqwro. 


SCENE,  the  Sea,  UfitA  a  Ship;  afferwardt  an  uninhatt'ted 
Iflnnrl. 


THE    TEMPEST. 


ACT    I. 

ScBHi  I.  —  On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 

A  Umpethums  noise  of  Tlamder  and  Lightning  heard. 

Enter  a  Ship-maateir  and  a  Boatawaiiu 

Masteb, 

BOATSWAIN ! 
Boalnoam.    Here,  Master:   what  cheer? 
Mast.    Good,  speak  to  th'  mariners :  fall  to't  yarely, 
or  we  run  ourselves  aground :  hestir,  bestir.        [£xt<. 

Enter  Mariners. 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts  1  cheerly,  cheerly,  my 
hearts !  yare,  yare.  Take  in  the  top-sail ;  tend  to  th* 
Master's  whistle.  —  Blow,  till  thou  burst  thy  wind, 
if  room  enough  I 

Enter  Alokso,  Ssbastiak,  Antonio,   Febdikand, 
GoNZALO,  and  Others. 

AlonsQ.    Good  Boatswain,  have  care.     Where's  tlie 
\Iaster?     Play  the  meii. 
Boats.    I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Aa  {9) 
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Antonio.     Where  ia  the  Master,  Boson? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our  labour. 
Keep  your  cabins;   you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gonzalo.     Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats,  When  the  sea  is.  Hence !  What  care  these 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king?  To  cabin:  silence! 
trouble  us  not. 

Gon.    Oood,  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You 
are  a  Counsellor :  if  you  can  command  these  elements 
to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present,  we  will 
not  hand  a  rope  more.  Use  your  authority:  if  you 
cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  Hy'd  so  long,  and  make 
yourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the 
hour,  if  it  so  hap.  —  Cheerly,  good  hearts!  —  Out  of 
our  way,  I  say !  [£rt£. 

Chn,  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow:  me* 
thinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his  com- 
plexion is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good  Fate,  to 
his  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable, 
for  our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he  be  not  bom 
to  be  hang*d,  our  case  is  miserable.  [^Exeunt* 

Enter  Boatswain. 

Boats,  Down  with  the  top-mast:  yare;  lower, 
lower.  Bring  her  to :  try  wi'  th*  main-course,  [il  cry 
loithin.']  A  plague  upon  this  howling!  they  are  louder 
than  the  weather,  or  our  office.  ^ 

Enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Qonsai.o* 

Yet  again!  what  do  you  here?  Shall  we  give  3*er, 
and  drown?     Have  you  a  mind  to  sink? 

Sebastian.  A  pox  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling,  blas- 
phemous, incharitable  dog ! 

Boats.    Work  you,  then. 
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Ant,  Haug,  cur,  hang !  You  whoreson,  insolcn 
noise-maker,  we  are  less  afiraid  to  be  drown*d  than 
thou  art. 

(ron.  ril  warrant  him  for  drowning ;  though  the 
ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nutshell,  and  as  leaky 
as  an  unstanched  wench. 

Boats,  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold !  Set  her  two 
courses.     Ofi'  to  sea  again :   lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners,  toet. 
Mariners,   All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  lost ! 

Boats,     What!  must  our  mouths  be  cold? 
Gon,     The  King  and  Prince  at  prayers  I  let*s  assist 
them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 
Seb,  Vm  out  of  patience. 

Ant,     We   are   merely    cheated   of   our   lives   by 
drunkards.  — 
This  wide-chapp'd  rascal,  —  would  thou  might'st  lie 

drowning. 
The  washing  of  ten  tides! 

Gon,  He'll  be  hang'd  yet. 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 
And  gape  at  widest  to  glut  him. 
[il  confused  noise  within.    Mercy  on  us !  —  We  split, 
we  split!  —  Farewell,  my  wife  and  children!  — 
Farewell,   brother !  —  We    split,    we    split,    we 
split!  — 
Ant.     Let*s  all  sink  wi*  th*  King.  lExit. 

Seb,     Let*s  take  leave  of  him.  \^ExU, 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of 
sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground;  long  heath,  brown 
furze,  any  thing.  The  wills  above  be  done  !  but  I 
would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  [Eril. 
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SCEKX  II. 
The  Island :  before  the  oell  of  Pbospbso. 

Enter  Pbospebo  and  Misanda. 

Miranda*     If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  yua 
have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  f  Licb, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  th'  welkin's  cheek. 
Dashes  the  fire  out.     O!  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer:  a  brave  vessel. 
Who  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble  creature  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.     O !  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart.     Poor   souls,  they  periflh*d. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er* 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Prospero.  Be  collected: 

No  more  amazement.     Tell  your  piteous  heart. 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mira,  0,  woe  the  day  I 

Pro.  No  harm 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one !  thee,  my  daughter !)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  naught  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  fuU  poor  cell. 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro,  'Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  farther.     Lend  thy  hand« 
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And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me.^*So: 

Lie  there,   my  art.  —  Wipe   thou   thine   eyes;   have 

comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wrack,  which  touched 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  ordered,  that  there  is  no  soul  — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which   tliou   heard'st   cry,  which   thou  saw'st  sink. 

Sit  down; 
For  thou  must  now  know  farther.  ^ 

Mira*  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am;  but  stopp'd, 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition, 
Concluding',  —  "  Stay,  not  yet." 

Pro.  The  hour's  now  come : 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear: 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst;  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old. 

Mira.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.     By  what?  by  any  other  house,  or  person? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  off. 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.     Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me? 

Pro.    Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.     But  how 
is  it. 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?     What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
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How  thou  cam'8t  here,  thou  may'st. 

Mira.  But  that  1  do  not 

Pro.    Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year  since, 
lliy  father  was  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  Prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father? 

Pro.     Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said  thou  wast  my  daughter;  and  thy  fiither 
Was  Duke  of  Milan,  and  his  only  heir 
Ajid  Princess,  no  worse  issued. 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence : 
Or  blessed  was't,  we  did? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl: 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heav'd  thence 
Rut  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O !  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o*  th'  teen  that  I  have  tum'd  you  to. 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance.     Please  you,  farther. 

Pro.    My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  calFd  Antonio,  — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me,  —  that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious!  —  he  whom,  next  thyself, 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  State ;  as,  at  that  time, 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
(And  Prospero  the  prime  Duke,  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity)  and,  for  the  liberal  arts. 
Without  a  parallel:   those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  State  grew  stranger,  being  transported. 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.     Thy  false  uncle  — 
Dost  thou  attend  me  ? 

Mira.  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro.  —  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  deny  them,  who  t*  advance,  and  who 
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To  trasli  for  over-topping,  new  created 

The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or*  chang'd  'eittf 

Or  else  new  form'd  'em:  having  both  the  key    • 

Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  th'  State 

To  what  tone  pieas'd  his  ear,  that  now  he  was 

The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 

And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't. — Thou  attend'st  not. 

Mira,     O  good  sir !  I  do. 

Pro,  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  doseness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which  but  by  being  so  retir'd 
0*er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak*d  an  evil  nature;  and  my  trust. 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.     He,  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact,  —  like  one. 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie  —  he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  Duke ;  out  o*  th*  substitution. 
And  executing  th'  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative: — hence  his  ambition 
Ghrowing,  —  Dost  thou  hear? 

Mira,  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness 

Pro,   To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  play'd 
And  him  he  play*d  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan.     Me,  poor  man!  —  my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough.    Of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable;  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  wi'  th*  King  of  Naples  — 
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To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage. 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow*d,  (alas,  poor  Milan!) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heayens! 

Pro,    Mark  his  condition,  and  th'  event ;  then  telJ 
me. 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  hare  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  conditioiL 

This  Sling  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit; 
Which  was,  that  he,  in  lieu  o'  th'  premises. 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute. 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom,  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother.     Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight, 
Fated  to  th*  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i'  th'  dead  of  darkness. 
The  ministers  for  th'  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity! 

I,  not  remembering  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again :  it  is  a  hint. 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  farther. 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now  's  upon  's ;  without  the  which  this  storj 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  u«^ 
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Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench: 

My  tale  prorokes  that  question.     Dear,  they  durst 

not; 
(So  dear  the  lore  my  people  bore  me,)  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark. 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea,  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd, 
—  Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it.     There  they  hoist  u&. 
To  cry  to  th'  sea  that  roar'd  to  us,  to  sigh 
To  th'  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira*  Alack  1  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you! 

Pro.  O  !  a  cherubin 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me.    Thou  didst  smile 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  decked  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt. 
Under  my  burthen  groan'd;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mirtu  How  came  we  ashore? 

Pro.    By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Oonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design)  did  give  us,  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries, 
Which  since  have  steaded  much.     So,  of  his  gentle 

ness. 
Knowing  I  lov*dmy  books,  he  furnished  me. 
From  mine  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Mira.  Would  I  might 

Bat  ever  see  that  man! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise:  — 

{_PtUs  an  his  robe. 
Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd;  and  here 
Have  1,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careM. 

Mira,     Heavens   thank  you   for  't !     And  now,  I 
pray  you,  sir, 
(For  still  'tis  beating  in  my  mind,)  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm? 

Pro,  Enow  thus  for  forth. 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  Fortune 
(Now  my  dear  lady)  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore;   and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop.     Here,  cease  more  questions. 
Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep :   'tis  a  good  dulness. 
And  give  it  way :  —  I  know  thou  canst  not  choose.  — 

[MiSANDA  sleeps. 
Come  away,  servant,  come !     I  am  ready  now : 
Approach,  my  Ariel:   come! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Arid,     All  hail,  great  master;  grave  sir,  hail.     ] 
come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be  't  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds :   to  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit. 
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Perform'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  tbee^ 

Ari,     To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  King*8  ship ;  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  eTery  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement.     Sometimes,  I*d  divide, 
And  bum  in  many  places :   on  the  topmast, 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
llien  meet  and  join.    Jove's  lightnings,  the  precuzsorf 
0*  th*  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not :   the  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble, 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit* 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason? 

Ari,  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.     All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel. 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  King's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair) 
Was   the  first  man   that   icap'd ;  —  cried,  *'  Hell   is 

empty, 
And  all  the  devils  are  here.*' 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  '  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perishM : 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish, 
But  fresher  than  before;  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me, 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle. 
The  ELing's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself. 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
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In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting, 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  King's  ship 

The  mariners,  say,  hoiv  thou  hast  disposed. 
And  all  the  rest  o'  th'  fleet? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  King's  ship:  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still*yex'd  Bermoothes,  there  she's  hid ; 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd; 
Who,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suffer'd  labour, 
I  hare  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  th'  fleet 
Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  again. 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote, 
Round  sadly  home  for  Naples, 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  King's  ship  wrack'd. 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Fro,  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform'd;  but  there's  more  work. 
What  is  the  time  o'  th'  day? 

Ari.  Paat  the  mid  seasoo. 

Fro.    At  least  two  glasses.     The  time  'twixt  six 
and  now 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Ari.     Is   there  more  toil?     Since  thou  dost  gire 
me  pains, 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

/Vo.  How  now  I 'moody? 

What  is  't  thou  canst  demand  ? 

-4rt.  My  liberty. 

Fro.    Before  the  time  be  out?  no  more. 

Art.  I  pr'ythee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  serrice; 
ToUl  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings.  serT'd 
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Without   or    grudge,   or    grumblings.      Thou    didst 

promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  yeai. 

Pro,  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee? 

Ari,  No. 

Pro.    Thou  doat;  and  think'st  it  mach»  to  tread 
the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep, 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north. 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  th'  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  fbost. 

Ari,  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.     Thou    liest,   malignant   thing !     Hast   thou 
forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop?  hast  thou  forgot  her? 

Ari.     No,  sir. 

Fro.  Thou  hast.     Where  waa  she  bom.' 

r  speak;  tell  me. 

Ari.     Sir,  in  Argier. 

Pro.  O!  was  she  so?     I  must. 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been. 
Which  thou  forget'st.     This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st,  was  banished:  for  one  thing  she  did, 
They  would  not  take  her  life.     Is  not  this  true? 

Ari*    Ay,  sir. 

Pro.     This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
child. 
And  here  was  left  by  th'  sailors.     Thou,  my  slave 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant: 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands. 
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Refasiog  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  Uiee, 

By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 

And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage, 

Into  a  cloren  pine;  within  which  rift 

Imprison* d,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 

A  dozen  years;  within  which  space  she  di*d, 

And  left  thee  there,  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans 

As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike.     Then  was  this  island 

(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 

—  A  freckrd  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honoured  with 

A  human  shape. 

Art.  Yes;  Caliban,  her  son. 

Pro,     Dull  thing,  I  say  so;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know*st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in:   thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears.     It  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn*d,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo:  it  was  mine  art. 
When  I  arriv'd  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape      » 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Art,  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.     If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak« 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Art.  Pardon,  master: 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  commandt 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so,  and  after  two  days 

I  wiU  discharge  thee. 

Art.  That's  my  noble  master! 

What  shall  I  do?  say  what?  what  shall  I  do? 

Pro.    Go,  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  th'  sea : 
be  subject 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine;  invisible 
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To  every  eyeball  else.     Oo,  take  this  shape. 

And  hither  come  in  't :   go  :   hence,  with  diligence. 

lExU  Abiei*. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake!  thou  hast  slept  well; 
Awake ! 

Mira^     The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Ileayinftjs  in  me. 

Pro,  Shake  it  ofif.     Come  on: 

We'll  yisit  Caliban,  my  slaye,  who  never 
Yields  US  kind  answer. 

Mira,  'Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis. 

We  cannot  miss  him :  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.  —  What  hoa !  slave  !  Caliban  ! 
Thou  eaith,  thou!  speak. 

Ccdiban.     [^Within.']     There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.    Come  forth,  I  say :  there's  other  business  foi 
thee. 
Come,  tliou  tortoise !  when  ? 

Enter  Abiel,  like  a  Water-nympk. 

Fine  apparition!     My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Art.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.     {^Exit. 

Pro.     Thou    poisonous    slave,    got   by    the    devil 
himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth! 

Enter  Caliban. 

CiU.    As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both!  a  south-west  blow  on  ye. 
And  blister  you  all  o'er! 
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Pro.     For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have 

crampB, 
Side*8titche8  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up;  urchiiu 
Shall,  for  that  Yast  of  night  that  they  may  work. 
All  exercise  on  thee :   thou  shalt  be  pinch*d 
As  thick  as  honey-comb,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  'em. 

Cal.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.     When  thou  camest  first 
Thou    strok'dst    me,    and    mad'st    much    of   me, — 

would' st  give  me 
Water  with  bexries  in  't,  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 
That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee, 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  th'  isle. 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile. 
Curs'd  be  I  that  did  so! — All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have, 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you  sty  me, 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  o'  th'  island. 

Pro,  Thou  most  lying  slaye. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness,  I  have  us' J 

thee. 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.     O  ho !  O  ho !  —  would  't  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me;  I  had  peopl'd  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans, 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave. 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  wilt  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  ill!     I  pitied  thee. 
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Took  pains  to  make  thee  apeak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other:   when  thou  didat  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  ovn  meaning,  but  would*  st  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  bratish,  I  endow'd  thy  puzposes 
With  worda  that  made  them  known;   but  thy  vile 

race, 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in  *t  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  vil^:   therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confined  into  this 'rock. 
Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Col.    You   taught   me    language;    and  my  profit 
on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.     The  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language! 

Pro,  Hag-seed,  hence! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  'rt  best, 
To  answer  other  business.     Shrug'st  thou,  malice? 
If  thou  neglect*  st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps, 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches,  make  thee  roar. 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

CflZ.  No,  'pray  thee!  — 

T  must  obey.     l^Aside."]     His  art  is  of  such  pow'r. 
It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos» 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  slave;  hence! 

lExU  Caliban, 

Enter  Febdinand,  oni  Abiel  (invisible J  playing 
and  singing, 

Abiel.  —  Song. 
Came  unt9  these  ytlloto  sands^ 
and  then  take  hands: 
b2 
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CourVHed  when  you  hooey  and  kissed — 

the  wild  waves  whisL-^ 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 

and,  sweet  sprites,  the  burthen  hear^ 
Burthen.     Hark,  hark  I  [Dispenedly. 

Bowgh'wawgh. 
The  watch-dogs  hark: 

Bowgh-wawgh. 
Abi.    Hark,  hark !    I  hear 

The  strain  of  strutting  chantidere 
Cry,  Cock-a-didU'dow. 

Ferdinand,     Where  should   this  music  be?   i*  tb' 
air,  or  th'  earth?  — 
It  sounds  no  more ;  —  and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  o*  th*  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weeping  again  the  King  my  father*s  wrack, 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion. 
With  its  sweet  air:   thence  I  have  follow'd  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather :  —  but  'tis  gone.  — 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Abiel.  —  Song. 

Full  f adorn  five  thy  father  lies ; 

Of  his  hones  are  cored  made ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes: 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade^ 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

[Burthen :]    Ding-dong, 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  —  ding-dong,  hell. 

Fer.    The  ditty  does  temember  my  diown*d  &• 
ther.  — 
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Tbis  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 

That  the  earth  owes.  —  I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro.     The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance 
^d  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 

Mira.  What  is  't?  a  spirit? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about!     Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form :  —  but  'tis  a  spirit. 

Pro.    No,  wench:   it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath 

such  senses 

As  we  have,  —  such.     This  gallant,  which  thou  seest, 

Was  in  the  wrack;  and  but  he's  something  stain* d 

With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  might' st  call 

hint 

A  goodly  person.     He  hath  lost  his  fellows. 
And  strays  about  to  find  'em. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro,  {^Aside,']    It  goes  on,  I  see. 

As   my   soul   prompts   it.  —  Spirit,  fine  spirit!     FU 

free  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer,  Most  sure,  the  goddesi 

On  whom  these  airs  attend!  —  Vouchsafe,  my  pray*i 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island. 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here:  my  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder! 
If  you  be  maid,  or  no  ?  * 

Mira.  No  wonder,  sir; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language!  heavens  I  — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro.  How?  the  bes^' 
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What  wert  thou,  if  the  King  of  Naples  heard  tkee? 

Fer.     A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples.    He  does  hear  me. 
And  that  he  does  I  weep:  myself  am  Napleft; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebh,  beheld 
llie  King,  my  father,  wrack' d. 

Mira,  Alack,  for  mercy! 

Far.     Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords;  the  Duke  of 
Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  \^Aside.']    The  Dnke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee, 
If  now  't  were  fit  to  do  't.  —  At  the  first  sight 
They  have  chang'd  eyes: — delicate  Ariel, 
ril   set   thee  free  for  this!  — [7o  him.']     A  word, 

good  sir; 
I  fear  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong :  a  word. 

Mira.    Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?     This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw;  the  first 
l*hat  e'er  I  sigh'd  for.     Pity  move  my  &ther 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way! 

Fer.  O!  if  a  virgin. 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you 
The  Queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir:  one  word  more. — 

[^AMe."]    They  are  both  in  cither's  pow'rs :  but  this 

swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Mlike  the  prize  light.  —  [To  Kim.']    One  word  more: 

I  charge  thee. 
That  thou  attend  me.     Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on  't. 

F^.  No,  as  I  am  a  maa. 
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Mira.    Theve's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  tueh  a 
temple: 
If  the  ill  spirit  haye  so  fair  a  house. 
Good  things  will  striye  to  dwell  with  't. 

Pro.    ITo  FiB.]    Follow  me.— 
Speak  not  you  for  him;  he's  a  traitor.  —  Come, 
m  manade  thy  neck  and  feet  together; 
Sea-water  alhalt  thou  drink;  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  musoles,  wither*d  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  aeom  cradled.     Follow. 

Per.  No; 

I  will  reeiit  eiM^  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enenxy  has  more  power. 

[ife  draw$9  and  i$  charmed  from  movtng, 

Mira*  O,  dear  father! 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro.  What!  I  say: 

My  foot  my  tutor?  —  Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  con- 
science 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt:  come  from  thy  ward. 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  wei^on  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father  I 

Pro.    Hence!  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity: 

rU  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.    What! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor?    Hush! 
Thou  think' st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he, 
Haying  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  foolish  wench ! 
To  th'  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 
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Mira.  My  affeotions 

Are  then  most  humble:  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  [To  Feb.]     Come  on;  obey: 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigonr  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  axe: 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bonnd  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wrack  of  all  my  Mends,  nor  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdu'd,  are  but  light  to  me. 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid.     All  comers  else  o'  th'  earth 
liOt  liberty  make  use  of:  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  lAMe."]     It  works. 

[^Altematdy  to 
Feb.  and  Miba.,  and  to  Abi. 
Come  on.— 
Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel!  — 
Follow  me.  —  Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort. 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech:  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  [To  Abiel.]    Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds;  but  then,  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Art.  To  th'  syllable. 

Pro.     Come,  follow.  —  Speak  not  for  him. 

[^Exeunt 
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ACT     II. 

Scene   L — Another  Part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzaxo, 
ADBiANy  Feancisgo,  oftd  Others. 

GONZALO, 

BESEECH  you,  sir,  be  merry:   you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss.     Our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common:   every  day,  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe ;  but  for  the  miracle,  — 
I  mean  oxir  preservation  —  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us:    then,  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  out  comfort. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.    He  receives  eomfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.     The  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.     Look ;  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit : 
by  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gjon.    Sir,  — 

Seb.    One:— tell. 

Chn.    When  every  grief  is  entertain'd  that's  of- 
fer'd, 
^mes  to  ih'  entertainer-— 

Seb.    A  dollar. 

Gon.     Doloxir   comes  to   him,  indeed:    you  have 
spoken  truer  than  you  purpos'd. 

Se^.    You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
should. 

Gon.     Therefore,  my  lord,  — 
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Ant.  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue! 

Alan,     I  pr'jthee,  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done.     But  yet  — 

Seh.  He  vill  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which  of  he  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager, 
first  begins  to  crow? 

Sd>.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Sch.  Done.     The  wager? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  xnatdi. 

Adrian.    Though  this  iriand  seem  to  be  desert,  * 

Ant.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Seh.  So,  you're  paid. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb.  Yet— 

Adr.  Yet— 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  't. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle^  tender,  and  del- 
icate temperance. 

AnL  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle,  as  he  most  learnedly  de- 
livered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seh.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or  as  't  were  perfum'd  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant,  True;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks!  how 
green! 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in  't. 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 
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Cron,  But  the  rarity  of  it  is,  which  is  indeed 
almost  beyond  credit  — 

Seh.     As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

Gon,  —  that  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drench*d  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their 
freshness  and  glosses ;  being  rather  new  dy'd  than 
stain'd  with  salt  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would 
it  not  say,  he  lies  ? 

Seb,     Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gxm,  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as 
when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Afric,  at  the  marriage 
of  the  King's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  King  of 
Tunis. 

Seb.  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage ;  and  we  prosper  well 
in  our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  grac'd  before  with  such  a 
paragon  to  their  Queen. 

Gon.     Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

AnL  Widow?  a  pox  o'  that!  How  came  that 
widow  in  ?    Widow  Dido ! 

Seb,  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  JEneas  too? 
Good  Lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  you  make  me  study 
of  that :  she  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Cron.    This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.    Carthage? 

Gan.    I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous 
harp. 

Seh.    He  bath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy 
next? 

Sdf.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 
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Ant,  And -sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea, 
bring  forth  more  islands. 

Gtm.    Ay? 

Ant.    Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  seem 
Qow  as  fresh  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  tiie  mar- 
riage of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  Queen. 

AfU.    And  the  rarest  that  e*er  came  there. 

Seb.    Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant,     O !  widow  Dido ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon,  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first 
day  I  wore  it?     I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

Ant    That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon.    When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  ? 

Alan.    Tou  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.    Would  I  had  neyer 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence, 
My  son  is  lost;  and,  in  my  rate,  she,  too. 
Who  is  so  &r  from  Italy  removed, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou,  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan!  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee? 

Francisco.  Sir,  he  may  live. 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs :  he  trod  the  water. 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him :   his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  th'  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  boVd, 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him.     I  not  doubt. 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alan.  No,  no;  he's  gone. 

Seb.    Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great 
loss 
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That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  danghter, 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African; 
WHiere  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on  *t. 

Alon,  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.    You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importuned  other- 
wise 
By  all  of  us;  and  the  fidr  soul  herself 
WeigVd,  between  loathness  and  obedience,  at 
^Vliich  end  o*  th'  beam  she'd  bow.    We  have  lost 

your  son, 
I  fear,  forever:  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them,  of  this  business'  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  the  fault's 
Your  own. 

Alon.     So  is  the  dear'st  o*  th'  loss. 

Oan,  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in:  you  rub  the  sore. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seh.  Very  well. 

ArU.    And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon,    It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Otm.     Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord,  — 

AnU    He'd  sow  't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gron*  —-And  were  the  King  on  't,  what  would  I  do  ? 

'Seb»    'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.     V  th*  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known;  riches,  poverty, 
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And  use  of  service,  none;  contract,  sncoession, 
Bouin,  bound  of  land,  tilih,  vineyard,  none; 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  — -  all, 
And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure: 
No  sovereignty :  — 

Seb.     Yet  he  would  be  king  on  *t. 

Ant,  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets 
the  beginning. 

G<m*  All  things  in  common.  Nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :   treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  Nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb,     No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects  ? 

Ant,     None,  man;  all  idle;  whores,  and  knaves. 

Cron,     I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir, 
T'  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb,  'Save  his  majesty! 

Ant,     Long  live  Gonzalo! 

Gon,  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir?  — 

Alan,     Pr*ythee,  no  more:  thou  dost  talk  nothing 
to  me. 

Gon,  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and  did  it 
to  minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of 
such  sensiUe  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  use 
to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant,     'Twas  you  we  laugh' d  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  noth* 
ing  to  you :  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  noth- 
ing still. 

Ant,     What  a  blow  was  there  given! 

Seb,     An  it  had  not  fall'n  flat-long. 

Gon,    You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle:   joxt 
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would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would 
continue  in  it  fiye  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Abisl,  playing  solemn  Miuie. 

Seb,    We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant.     Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon  No,  I  warrant  you;  I  will  not  advtoture 
my  discretion  so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep  ? 
for  I  am  very  heavy. 

Ant.     Go  sleep,  and  hear  us, 

{_All  sleep  hut  Alon.,  Seb.,  and  Ant. 

AUm.  What !  all  so  soon  asleep  ?  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with   themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts:    I 

find. 
They  are  indin'd  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you»  sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow:  when  it  doth, 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord, 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest. 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Alon.  Thank  you. — Wondrous  heavy. 

[Alokso  sleeps.    Exit  Abisl. 

Seb.     What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them! 

Ant,     It  is  the  quality  o'  th'  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not,  then,  our  eye-lids  sink?     I  find  not 
Myself  dispos*d  to  sleep. 

Ant,  'Nor  I:   my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent; 
They  dropp'd  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.     What  might, 
Worthy  Sebastian  ?  —  O !  what  might  ?  —  No  more :  — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face. 
What  thou  should* St  be.    Th'  occasion  speaks  thee,  and 
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My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb,  What !  art  thou  waking  ? 

AtU.     Do  you  not  hear  me  apeak? 

Seb,  I  do ;  and,  surely 

It  is  a  sleepy  language,  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep.     What  is  it  thou  didst  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  he  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open;  standing,  speaking,  moving. 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

lliou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep — die  rather;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb,  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly: 

There's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant,    I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom:  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do. 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 

Seb,  Well;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant,     m  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so:  to  ebb, 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O! 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish, 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it!  how,  in  stripping  it. 
You  more  invest  it!     Ebbing  men,  indeed. 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run 
By  their  own  fear  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pf'ythee,  say  on. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee,  and  a  birth,  indeed, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir. 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  (this. 
Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory. 
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When  he  is  earth*d !)  hath  here  ahnost  persuaded 
(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  —  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  King,  his  son*s  alive, 
'Tis  as  impossihle  that  he's  undrown'd, 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seh,  I  have  no  hope 

That  he's  undrown*d. 

Ant.  O !  out  of  that  no  hope, 

^  What  great  hope  have  you !    No  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pi^ce  a  wink  beyond. 
But  doubts  discovery  there.    Will  you  grant,  with  me. 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd? 

Seb,  He's  gone. 

ArU,  Then,  tell  me, 

Who's  the  nf^xt  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  aaribel. 

Ant,     She  that  is  Queen  of  Tunis ;  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  th'  moon's  too  slow)  till  new-bom  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable;  she,  from  whom 
We  all  were  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again ; 
And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act. 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue,  what  to  come, 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.    What  stuff  is  this!  —  How  say  you? 
'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter  's  Queen  of  Tunis ; 
80  is  she  heir  of  Naples;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant,  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  **How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples?     Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake!"  —  Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why,  they  were  no  worse 
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Than  now  they  are.    There  be,  that  can  rule  Naplet 

As  well  as  he  that  sleeps;  lords  that  can  prate 

As  amply,  and  unnecessarily. 

As  this  Gonzalo :   I  myself  could  make 

A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 

The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 

For  your  advancement!     Do  you  understand  me? 

Sek.    Methinks  I  do. 

Ant,  And  how  doee  your  content 

I'ender  your  own  good  fortune? 

Seb.  I  remember, 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant,  True ; 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me; 
Much  feater  than  before.     My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.     But  for  your  conscience  — 

Ant     Ay,  sir ;  where  lies  that  ?  if 't  were  a  kybe^ 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom.     Twenty  consciences. 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they. 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !     Here  lies  your  brother, 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  —  that's  dead. 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel  —  three  inches  of 

it- 
Can  lay  to  bed  forever;  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  Sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course:  for  all  the  rest. 
They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb,  Thy  case,  dear  friend. 

Shall  be  my  precedent:  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
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rU  como  by  Naples.  Draw  thy  sword:  one  stroke 
Sliall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st. 
And  I  the  King  shall  loye  thee. 

Ant,  Draw  together; 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like. 
To  fall  it  on  Gonsalo. 

Seb.  O I  but  one  word. 

IThey  converse  apart. 

Enter  AHiel,  tDith  Music  and  Song. 
Ari,     My   master    through   his    art   foresees    the 
danger 
That  you,  his  Mend,  are  in;  and  sends  me  forth 
(For  else  his  project  dies)  to  keep  them  liying. 

[^Sings  in  Gonzalo's  ear* 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie^ 
Open-ey^d  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take. 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care^ 
Shake  off  slumber ^  and  beware : 

Awake!  Awake! 

Ant.     Then,  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Gon,    Now,  good  angels  preserve  the  King! 

[TAey  wake, 

Alon*    Why,  how  now,  hoa!  awake!    Why  are 
you  drawn? 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking? 

Gon.  What's  the  matter? 

Seb,     Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose, 
Eren  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions:  did  't  not  wake  you? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon.  I  heard  nothing* 

Ant.     O !  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear, 

02 
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To  make  an  earthquake:   sure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Oonzalo? 

Gan,     Upon   mine   honour,  sir,  I    heard    a   hum- 
ming— 
And  that  a  strange  one,  too,  —  which  did  awake  me. 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cri'd :  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn.  —  There  was  a  noise. 
That's  verily :   'tis  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard. 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place.     Let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alcn.     Lead  off  this  ground,  and  let's  make  farthet 
search 
For  my  poor  son. 

(ran.    Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts. 
For  he  is,  sure,  i'  th'  island. 

Alcn,  Lead  away.       [^Exeunl. 

Art.     Prospero,  my  lord,  shall  know  what  I  have 
done: 
Ro,  King,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  [^ExU. 


SCBITB  IL 

Another  Part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  hurthen  of  loood.    A  noise  of 
Thunder  heard. 

Col,     All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make 

him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease!     His  spirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse;  but  they'll  nor  pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  th'  mire. 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  'nm.     But 
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For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me: 

Sometime  like  apes,  that  mowe  and  chatter  at  me, 

And  after,  bite  me;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 

Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 

Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall:  sometime  am  I 

All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 

Do  hiss  me  into  madness.  —  Lo,  now !  lo  ! 

Enter  TsiifCTTi.o. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his,  and  to  torment  me 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly.     I'll  fall  flat; 
Perchance  he  will  not  mind  me. 

THnctdo.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub  to  bear 
off  any  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing: 
I  hear  it  sing  i'  th'  wiiid.  Yond'  same  black  cloud, 
yond'  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bombard  that  would 
shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it  did  before, 
I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head:  yond'  same 
cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls.  —  What 
have  we  here?  a  man  or  a  fish?  dead  or  alive?  A 
fish :  he  smells  like  a  fish :  a  very  ancient  and  fish- 
like smell ;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest,  Poor- John. 
A  strange  fish!  Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once 
I  was,)  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holid^ 
fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver:  there 
would  this  monster  make  a  man :  any  strange  beast 
there  makes  a  man.  When  they  will  not  give  a  doit 
to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see 
a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a  man !  and  his  fins  like 
arms !  Warm,  o*  my  troth  !  I  do  now  let  loose  my 
opinion  —  hold  it  no  longer,  —  this  is  no  fish,  but  an 
Islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunder-bolt. 
[  Thunder,']  Alas !  the  storm  is  come  again :  my  best 
way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine ;  there  is  no  other 
•belter   hereabout.     Misery   acquaints   a   man   with . 
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strange  bedfellowa.     I  will  here  shroud,  till  the  dreg! 
of  the  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stephako,  singing. 

Stephano.   I  shall  no  mare  to  sea^  to  sea^ 
Here  shall  J  die  a-shore.  — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral. 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  {^Drinks, 

The  master^  the  swabher^  the  boatswain^  and  J, 

The  gunner^  and  his  mate, 
Lov^d  Mally  Megj  and  Marian^  and  Margery^ 

But  none  of  us  ear^d  for  Kate  ; 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor ^  "  Go,  hang : " 
She  lov*d  not  the  smour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch. 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  wherever  she  did  itch ; 

Then,  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too;  but  here's  my  comfort. 

[DHnks. 

Cal.     Do  not  torment  me:  O! 

Ste.  What's  the- matter?  Have  we  devils  here? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  's  with  savages,  and  men 
of  Inde?  Ha!  I  have  not  'scap'd  drowning,  to  be 
afeaxd  now  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  bpen  said, 
as  proper  a  nian  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot 
make  him  give  ground ;  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again, 
while  Stephano  breathes  at 's  nostrils. 

Cal.     The  spirit  torments  me :   01 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four 
legs,  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague.  Where 
the  devil  should  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give 
him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that.  If  I  can  re- 
cover him,  and  keep  him   tame,  and  get  to  Naples 
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with  him,  he's  a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever 
trod  on  neat's-leather. 

Col,     Do  not  torment  me,  pr'jthee :  I'll  bring  my 
wood  home  fiister. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now,  and  does  not  talk  after 
the  wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have 
never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  g^  near  to  remove  his 
fit.  If  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will 
not  take  too  much  for  him:  he  shall  pay  for  him 
that  hath  him,  and  that  soundly. 

CoZ.     Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt 
anon, 
T  know  it  by  thy  trembling :  now  Prosper  works  upon 
thee. 

Ste»  Come  on  your  ways  :  open  your  mouth ;  here 
is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat.  Open 
your  mouth :  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  that  soundly:  you  cannot  tell  who's  your 
friend;  open  yoTir  chaps  again. 

TWn.  I  should  know  that  voice.  It  should  be  — 
but  he  is  drown'd,  and  these  are  devils.  O !  defend 
me!  — 

Ste,  Four  legs,  and  two  voices!  a  most  delicate 
monster.  His  forward  voice,  now,  is  to  speak  well 
of  his  friend;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul 
speeches,  and  to  detract.  If  all  the  wine  in  my  hot* 
tie  will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague.  Come,  — 
Amen!     I  will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.     Stephano ! 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me?  Mercy! 
mercy!  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will 
leave  him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon. 

TWn.  Stephano !  —  if  thou  beest  Stephano,  toudi 
me,  and  speak  to  me,  for  I  am  Trincido,— be  no< 
afeard— thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 
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SU.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  oome  forth :  I*  11  pull 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs:  if  any  be  Trinculo'a  legs, 
these  are  they.  Thou  art  yery  Trinculo,  indeed ! 
How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf? 
Can  he  vent  Trinculos  ? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  kill'd  with  a  thunder- 
stroke.—But  art  thou  not  drown'd,  Stephano?  I 
hope  now,  thou  art  not  drown'd.  Is  the  storm  over- 
blown ?  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calf  s  gaber- 
dine for  fear  of  the  storm.  And  art  thou  Uving, 
Stephano?    O  Stephano  I  two  Neapolitans  'scap'd? 

Ste,  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about:  my  stom- 
ach is  not  constant. 

Col,    These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor: 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste,  How  didst  thou  'scape?  How  cam*8t  thou 
nither?  Swear  by  this  bottle  how  thou  cam'st 
hither.  I  escap'd  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the 
sailors  heaved  o'er-board,  by  this  bottle! — which  I 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  with  mine  own  hands, 
since  I  was  cast  a-shore. 

Cal.    1*11  swear  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true 
subject ; 
For  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.    Here:  swear,  then,  how  thou  escap'dst. 

IHn.  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck.  I  can 
swim  like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thou  canst 
swim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Drin.    O  Stephano !  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man :  my  cellar  is  in  a  roci 
by  th'  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now 
moon-calf!  how  does  thine  ague? 

Co/.     Hast  thou  not  dropp'd  from  heaven  ? 
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Ste,  Out  o'  th'  moon,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was  the 
man  i'  th'  moon,  when  time  was. 

Cal*  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee, 
My  mistzesB  show'd  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy  hush. 

Su.  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book ;  I  will 
furnish  it  anon  with  new  contents  :   swear. 

JHn.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster :  —  I  afeard  of  him  ?  —  a  very  weak  mon- 
ster. —  The  man  i'  th'  moon  I  —  a  .most  poor  credu- 
lous monster.  —  Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Cal,  I'll  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  th'  island : 
And  I  will  kiss  th)r  foot.     I  pr'ythee,  he  my  god. 

TWfi.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken 
monster :  when  's  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal.  I'll  kiss  thy  foot :  I'll  swear  myself  thy  sub- 
ject. 

Sto.     Come  on,  then:   down,  and  swear. 

THn.  1  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monster.  A  most  scurry  monster:  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him,— 

SU.     Come,  kiss. 

JHn,  — But  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink. 
An  abominable  monster ! 

Ckd.    I'll  show  thee  the  best  springs ;   I'll  pluck 
thee  berries ; 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  senre! 
I'U  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

TWn.  A  most  ridiculous  monster,  —  to  make  a 
wonder  of  a  poor  drunkard'. 

Cal*     I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crab« 
grow; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts. 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
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To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet.     I'll  bring  tbee 
To  cluBtering  filberds;  and  sometinieB  I'll  get  thee 
Young  Bcamels  from  the  rock :  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  i 

Sle,  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any 
more  talking. — Trinculo,  the  King  and  all  our  com- 
pany else  being  dxown'd,  we  will  inherit  here.— 
Here;  bear  my  bottle.  —  Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill 
him,  by  and  by,  again. 

C(d.  {^Sings  drtaikeply,']  Farewell,  master;  &re- 
well,  farewell. 

Trin.     A  howling  monster;  a  drunken  monster. 

Cal.     No  more  deans  VU  make  for  fish; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring^ 
Nor  scrape  trencheringj  nor  wash  dish; 
*Ban  ^Ban,  Ca-Caliban^ 
Has  a  new  master — get  a  new  man. 

Freedom,  hey-day !  hey-day,  freedom  1  freedom !  hey- 
day, freedom ! 
Sle.    O  braye  monster!  lead  the  way.      [Ecemil. 


ACT    III. 

SoEKB  L— Before  Pbospsbo's  Cell. 

Enter  Febbikaitb,  hearing  a  Log* 

FBRDnfAND. 

THERE  be  some  sports  are  painfrd,  and  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  bas^ 
nesB 
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Are  noblj  undergone;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  eilds.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what's  dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures.     O!  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed; 
And  he's  compos'd  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Somo  thouBands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction.     My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work,  and  says,  such  base- 


Had  never  like  executor.     I  forget: 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours ; 

Most  busiest  when  I  do  it. 

EnUr  MiKAXDA,  and  Pbospbbo  ai  a  digianee. 

Mira,  Alas!  now,  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard:   I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoin' d  to  pile. 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you:  when  this  bums, 
'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you.     My  father 
Is  hard  at  study:   pray  now  rest  yourself: 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer.  O!  most  dear  mistress. 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do, 

Mira,  If  you'll  sit  down, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while.     Pray,  give  me  that: 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature: 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira,  It  would  become  me 

Ab  well  as  it  does  you;  and  I  should  do  it 

VOL.  II.  D 
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With  much  more  ease,  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  it  is  against.  '^ 

Pro.  Poor  worm!  thou  art  infected; 

This  visitation  shows  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer*    No,  noble  mistress ;  'tis  fresh  morning  with 
me. 
When  you  are  by  at  night.     I  do  beseech  you,  — 
Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers  —  . 
What  is  your  name? 

Mira.  Miranda.  —  O  my  fiither! 

I  have  broke  your  best  to  say  so. 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world!     Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard;  and  many  a  time 
Th'  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear:  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :   but  you,  O  you ! 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  feither.    How  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of.  —  But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly;  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 
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JPer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda;  I  do  think,  a  king; 
(I  would,  not  BO !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.  —  Hear  my  soul  speak : 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service,  —  there  resides, 
Tc  make  me  slave  to  it;  and  for  your  sake, 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me? 

Per.    O  heaven!   O  earth!  bear  witness  to  this 
sound. 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief!     I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  th'  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira,  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro,  Fair  encountei 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !    Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  'em ! 

Far.  Wherefore  weep  you? 

Mira,    At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offei 
What  I  desire  to  give;  and,  much  Iq^s,  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want.     But  this  is  trifling; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself. 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.     Hence,  bashful  cunning 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow. 
You  may  deny  me;  but  I'll  be  your  servant. 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Ar.  '    My  mistress,  dearest; 

And  I  thus  humble,  ever. 
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Mira.  My  hnsband,  then? 

Fer.    Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
Am  bondage  e'er  of  freedom:  here's  my  hand. 

Mira.    And  mine,  with  my  heart  in  't :  and  nofi 
farewell, 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer,  A  thousand  thoosand! 

{^Exeunt  Feb.  and  Mnu. 

Pro.     So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be. 
Who  are  surpris'd  with  all;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I'll  to  my  book; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [JScii. 


•     •  Scene  II. 

Another  Part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Galibak,  Stefhano,  and  Tsiitottlo. 

Ste,  Tell  not  me :  —  when  the  butt  is  out,  we  ^nll 
drink  water;  not  a  drop  before:  therefore  bear  up, 
and  board  'em.  —  Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 

TWn.  Serrant-monster  ?  —  the  folly  of  this  island  1 
They  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle :  we  are  three 
of  them ;  if  th'  other  two  be  brain'd  like  us,  the  State 
totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee :  thy 
eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

TWn.  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he  were 
a  brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drown' d  his  tongue 
in  sack:  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me:  I 
swam,  ere  I  could  recover  ihe  shore,  five-and*thirty 
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leagues,  off  and  on,  by  this  liglit!  —  Tkou  shalt  be 
my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

THft.  Your  lieutenanjt,  if  you  list :  he's  no  stan- 
dard. 

Ste,    We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

7Wn.  Nor  go  neither ;  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs, 
and  yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf^  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beest 
a  good  moon-calf. 

Cat.  How  does  thy  honour  ?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe. 
rU  not  serve  him;  he  is  not  valiant. 

THn.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster:  I  am 
in  case  to  justle  a  constable.  Why,  thou  debosh'd 
fish  thou,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward,  that  hath 
drunk  so  much  sack  as  X  to-day?  Wilt  thou  tell  a 
monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  mon- 
ster? 

Co/.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me!  wilt  thou  let  him, 
my  lord? 

THn.  Lord,  quoth  he!  —  that  a  monster  should 
be  such  a  natural! 

Cal,     Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste,  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head : 
if  you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree. — The  poor 
monster's  my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  mdignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd 
To  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  to  thee? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I;  kneel  and  repeat  it:  1  ivill 
stand,  and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Abiel,  invisibk. 

Cat.    As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject   to  a 
tyrant, 
A  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me 
Of  the  island. 
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Afi.    Thou  liest. 

Cdl.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou ; 

I  would,  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouhle  him  any  more  in  's 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Trin,    Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [3b  Calibah.] 
Proceed. 

Cdl.    I  say  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle; 
From  me  he  got  it:  if  thy  greatness  will. 
Revenge  it  on  him,  for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Ste.    That's  most  certain. 

Col.    Thou  Shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  1*11  serve  thee. 

Ste.  How,  now,  shall  this  be  oompass'd?  Canst 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party? 

Cdl.    Yea,    yea,   my   lord:    TU   yield    him   thee 
asleep. 
Where  thou  may*st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Art.    Thou  liest;  thou  canst  not. 

Cd,    What  a   pi'd   ninny's   this!     Thou   scurvy 
patch!  — 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him:  when  that's  gone. 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine;  for  I'll  not  show 

him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  &rther  danger:  inter* 
nipt  the  monster  one  word  &rther,  and,  by  this  hand, 
ril  turn  my  mercy  out  o'  doors,  and  nuJce  a  stock- 
fish  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I?  I  did  nothing.  I'll  go 
farther  off. 

Ste.    Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied? 
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AH.    Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  80  ?  take  thou  that.  As  you  like  this, 
give  Die  the  lie  another  time. 

3fWm  I  did  not  give  the  lie.  —  Out  o'  your  wits, 
and  hearing  too  ?  —  A  pox  o'  your  bottle !  this  can 
sack,  and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your  mon- 
iter,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers! 

Col.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

SU.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Pr'ythee  stand 
farther  off. 

Cal.    Beat  him  enough:  after  a  little  time, 
rU  beat  him  too. 

Sie.  Stand  farther.  —  Come,  proceed. 

Cdl.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 
r  th'  afternoon  to  sleep:   there  thou  may'st  brain 

him. 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand  ^th  thy  knife.     Remember, 
First  to  possess  his  books;  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command:  they  all  do  hate  him. 
As  rootedly  as  I.     Bum  but  his  books; 
He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them) 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal : 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider  is. 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter.     He  himself 
Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman. 
But  only  Sycoraz,  my  dam,  and  she; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycoraz, 
As  great'st  does  least. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass? 

Cal,    Ay,  lord;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  war* 
rant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 
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Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man:  his  danghte* 
and  I  will  be  King  and  Queen ;  (save  our  graces !) 
and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys.  —  Dost 
thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo? 

Trin.    Excellent. 

Sie,  Give  me  thy  hand:  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee; 
but,  while  thou  liy'st,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy 
head. 

Cal.    Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Art.    This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cat.    Thou  mak*st  me  merry :  I  am  full  of  pleas- 
ure. 
Let  us  be  jocund :  will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  wbile-ere? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any 
reason.     Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  [^SingM, 

Phut  'em,  and  skout  *em ;  and  skaut  'em,  and 

flout  'cm ; 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.    That's  not  the  tune. 

[AaiBL  plays  the  twie  on  a  iahor  and  pipe, 

&e.    What  is  this  same? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by 
the  picture  of  No-body. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  show  thyself  in  thy 
likeness :  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take  't  as  thou  list. 

Trin.     O,  forgive  me  my  sinsl 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee.  -» 
Mercy  upon  us ! 

Cal.     Art  thou  afeard? 

Ste.    No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal.    Be  not  afeard ;  the  isle  is  full  <^  noises. 
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Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt 

not. 
Somethnes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears;  and  sometimes  voices. 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep, 
WiU  make  me  sleep  again;   and  then,  in  dreaming. 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  show  richea 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me,  that  when  I  wak'd 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste,    This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where 
I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Ced.     When  Prospero  is  destroy*d. 

Ste,    That  shall  be  by  and  by:  I  remember  the 
story. 

Trin.    The  sound  is  going  away:  let's  follow  it, 
and  after  do  our  work. 

Ste.    Lead,  monster;   we'll  follow.  —  I    would,  I 
could  see  this  taborer:  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.   Wilt  come?   I'll  follow,  Stephano.    [Ercum. 


SOBKX  III. 

Another  Part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzaxo^ 
Abbian,  Fbangisco,  and  Others. 

Gon^    By'r  la'kin,  I  can  go  no  farther,  sir; 
My  old  bones  ake:  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-rights,  and  meanders !    by  your  par 

tienoe, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon*  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thesL 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness. 
To  th'  dulling  of  my  spirits :   sit  down,  and  rest. 
d2 
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Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer:  he  is  drown* d. 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.    Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.     I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope. 

lAside  to  Sebaatulk, 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  t'  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  throughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night; 

For,  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance. 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

[^Solemn  and  strange  muiief  and  Pbosfxbo  abave^ 
invisible.  Enter  several  strange  Shapes,  bringing 
in  a  Banquet :  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  ac- 
tions of  salutation  ;  and^  inviting  the  King^  4*c.,  to 
eat^  they  d^art.^ 

Seb.  I  say,  to-night:  no  more. 

Alon.    What  harmony  is  ihis?  my  good  friends, 

hark! 
Cron.     Marvellous  sweet  music! 
Alon.     Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !    What  were 

these? 
Seb.     A  living  drollery.     Now  I  will  believe 

That  there  are  unicorns;  that  in  Arabia 

There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne ;  one  phoenix 

At  this  hour  reigning  there. 
Ant.  1*11  believe  both; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me. 

And  1*11  be  sworn  'tis  true.     Travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 

Though  fools  at  home  condemn  'em. 

Gan.  If  in  Naples 
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I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me? 

If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders, 

(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island) 

Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note. 

Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 

Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 

Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro»  [^Aside,']    Honest  lord, 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  presenc, 
Are  worse  than  devils. 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse. 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  [^Aside.']     Praise  in  departing. 

JProit.     They  vanished  strangely. 

Seb.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind,  for  we  have  stom- 

achs. — 
Will*t  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 

Alon.  Not  1. 

Chn.     Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.     When  we 
were  boys, 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 

em 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men. 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  ws 

find. 
Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon,  I  will  stand  to  and  feed. 

Although  my  last :   no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past.  —  Brother,  my  lord  the  duke. 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 
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Thunder  and  Lightning.  Enter  Abiel  like  a  Harpy 
claps  his  wings  upon  the  taJble^  and,  with  a  quaint 
device,  the  Banquet  vanishes. 

Ari,     You  are  three  men  of  sizi,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  iBstrument  thia  lower  world. 
And  what  is  in't)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  you  up,  —  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  Uve.     I  have  made  you  mad; 

[^Seeitig  Axon.,  Seb.,  4*c.,  draw  their  Swards. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.    You  fools!  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  Fate :  the  elements, 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper*d,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  witii  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume.     My  fellow-ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable.     If  you  could  hurt. 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  lor  your  strengths. 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.     But,  remember, 
(For.  that's  my  business  to  you)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero; 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  (which  hath  requit  it,) 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers — delaying,  not  forgetting,  —  have 
Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatans. 
Against  your  peace.     Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me. 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you  firom 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow, 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 
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He  vanislies  in  Thtmder :  then^  to  soft  music^  enter  the 

Shapes  again^  and  dance  with  mocks  and  moroes^  and 

carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.     [Aiide.']     Biayely  the  figure  of  this  harpj 
hast  thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  deyourin'g. 
Of  my  iustructioii  hast  thou  nothing  'bated, 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say:  so,  with  good  life 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done.    My  high  charms  work. 
Ajid  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ;  . 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  'while  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd,) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling. 

\_Exit  Pbosfebo. 

Gron.    I'  th'  name  of  something;  holy,  sir,  why  stand 
you 
In  1Mb  strange  stare? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monstrous !  monstrons ! 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper :  it  did  base  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  th'  ooze  is  bedded;  and 
I'll  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded, 
And  with  him  there  He  mudded.  \_Exit. 

Seh,  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  rn  be  thy  second. 

\^Exe!wnt  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Gon.     All  three  of  them  are  desperate :  their  great 
guilt, 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after, 
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Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits.  —  I  do  beseeisb  you. 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 
Adr*  Follow,  I  pray  you. 


ACT   IV, 

SoBirs  I.  —  Before  Pbosfsbo's  Cell. 

EiUer  Pbosfebo,  Febdinand,  and  Mibanda. 

Frospkro. 

IF  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you. 
Your  compensation  makes  amends;  for  I 
Haye  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  lift. 
Or  that  for  which  I  live;  who  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand.     All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test:  here,  afore  Heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.     O  Ferdinand! 
Do  not  smile  at  me  tiiat  I  boast  her  off; 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her.- 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it, 

Against  an  oracle. 

Fro,    Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter :  but 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may. 
With  full  and  holy  rite,  be  minister'd. 
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No  sweet  aspeiBion  shall  the  heavens  let  &11 
To  make  this  contract  grow;  hut  harren  hate, 
Sonr-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  hestrew 
The  union  of  your  hed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both:  therefore,  take  heed« 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

JPer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now,  the  murkiest  den. 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strongest  suggestion 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  I   shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  foun* 

der'd. 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro,  Fairly  spoke. 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her;  she  is  thine  own.— 
What,  Ariel !  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 

Enter  Abiel. 

Art,    What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 

Fro,    Thou  and  Uiy  meaner  fellows  your  last  ser- 
vice 
Did  worthily  perform,  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick.     Qo,  bring  the  rabble. 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  pow'r,  here,  to  this  place: 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art :   it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Ari,  Presently  ? 

Pro,     Ajf  with  a  twink. 

Ari,    Before  you  can  say,  *Come,'  and  *go,' 
And  breathe  twice;  and  cry,  *bo  so;' 
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Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe. 
—  Do  you  love  me,  master?  no? 

Pro.     Dearly,    my  delicate   Ariel.     Do    not    ap- 
proach. 
Till  thoTi  dost  hear  me  call. 

Art.  Well,  I  conceive.     [Escit. 

Pro,     Look  thou  be  true.     Do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein ;  the  strongest  oaths  axe  straw 
To  th'  fire  i'  th*  blood.     Be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow. 

Per.  I  warrant  you,  sir; 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.  — 

Now  come,  my  Ariel !  bring  a  corollary, 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit:   appear,  and  pertly. — 
No  tongue,  all  eyes;  be  silent.  \_Safiwu8U. 

Enter  Ibis. 

IrtB,     Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch' d  with  stover,  them  to  keep; 
Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  lilied  biims. 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims, 
To  make  cold  n3rmphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy  breom 

groves, 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  Iovm, 
Being  lass-lorn;  thy  pole-dipt  vineyard; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air ;  the  Queen  o'  the  Sky 
Whose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these,  and  with  her  sovereign  grace, 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place, 
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To  come  and  sport.    [Juiro  descends.']     Hex  peacocks 

fly  amain: 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Cebes. 

Ceres,     Hail,  many-colonr*d  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who  with  thy  saffron  wings  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  bine  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  why  hath  thy  Queen 
Summoned  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass' d  green? 

Iris.     A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate. 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  loyers. 

Cer,  Tell  me,  heaveidy  bow. 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  Queen?     Since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  haye  forsworn. 

Iris,  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid:  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her.     Here  thought  they  to  have 

done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid. 
Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bed-right  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted;  but  in  vain: 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  retum'd  again; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows. 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with   9pBr- 

rows, 
knd  «be  a  boy  right  out. 

VOL.  U.  B 
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Cer,  Highest  Queen  of  State, 

Qreat  Juno  comes :   I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Juno,    How  does  my  bounteous  sister  ?   Qo  with  me, 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be, 
And  honour'd  in  their  issue. 

[They  sing.] 

Juno.  Hatumr^  riches,  marriage^  blessings 
Lang  continuance,  and  increasing^ 
Hourly  joys  he  still  upon  you! 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you, 

Cer.     Earth* s  increase^  foison  plenty^ 
BarnSj  and  garners  never  empty ; 
Vines,  vnth  clustering  bunches  growing ; 
Plants,  with  goodly  burthen  bowing  ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest. 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest ! 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you; 
Ceres*  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Per,    This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly.     May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits? 

Pro,  Spirits,  which  by  mine  an 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd,  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Per,  Let  me  live  here  ever: 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wise. 
Makes  this  place  Paradise. 

Pro,  Sweet  now,  silence! 

[Juno  and  Cbbes  whisper^  and  send  Ibis 
on  employment, 
Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously; 
There's  something  else  to  do.     Hush,  and  be  mute 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd.  • 
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Iris.     Yoa  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  wand'ring 
brooks, 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks, 
Leaye  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command. 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love  :  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  sun-bum'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry. 
Make  holy  day :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited:  they  jotn 

with  the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance ;  towards  the 

end  whereof  Pbospsbo  starts  suddenly,  and  speaks ; 

after  which^  to  a  strange^  hollow^  and  confused  noise^ 

they  heavily  vanish. 

Pro,     [^Aside,']     I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come.  —  [^To  the  Spirits.']     Well  done.— 
Avoid ;  no  more. 

Per.    This  is  strange :  your  Other's  in  some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.    You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  moVd  sort. 
As  if  you  were  dismayed :   be  cheerful,  sir. 
Our  revels  now  are  ended.     These  our  acton, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Axe  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  virion. 
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The  doud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeoua  ptdaceA, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself^ 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve^ 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  fiided. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on;  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  —  Sir,  I  am  vex'd: 

Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled : 

Be  not  disturb*d  with  my  infirmity. 

If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell, 

And  there  repose:  a  turn  or  two  1*11  walk, 

To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.    Mira.  We  wish  your  peace. 

[jBicetml. 

Pro.    Gome  with  a  thought :  I  thank  thee,  Ariel : 
oomel 

Enter  Abiel. 
Ari.    Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to.     What's  thy  pleas- 
ure? 
Pro.  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Art.    Ay,  my  commander :  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd. 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Fro.     Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  var- 

lets? 
Ari.    I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-ftot  with  drink- 
ing: 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces,  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet,  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project.     Then  I  beat  my  tabor, 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  priek'd  their  ears. 
Advanced  their  eye-L'ds,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
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As  they  smelt  music:   so  I  charmM  their  ean. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  foIlow*d,  through 
Tooth' d  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  gorse,  and  thorns, 
Which  entered  their  frail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 
I'  th'  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  th'  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird. 

Thy  shape  inyisible  retain  thou  still: 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Art.  I  go,  I  go.    ^ExU. 

Pro.    A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains. 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost; 
And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers.     I  will  plague  them  all, ' 

Enter  Akcsl,  loaden  loUh  glistering  appard^  Sfc. 
Even  to  roaring.  —  Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

Enter  Caliban,  Stephaito,  amd  TbikcvIiO,  all  weU 

CaJ.     Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may 
Not  hear  a  foot  fall:   we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a 
harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  play'd  the 
Jack  with  us. 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss,  at  which 
my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I 
should  take  a  displeasure  against  you;  look  you,— 

TWn.     Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Col.    Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still. 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
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Shall   hood-wink    this   miBchance :    therefore,    speak 

softly ; 
Ail's  hush*d  as  midnight  yet. 

7Wn.     Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool»  — 

iS^e.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in 
that,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin,  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting:  yet 
this  is  your  harmless  fuiry,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er 
ears  for  my  labour. 

Cal.    Fr'ythee,  my  King,  be  quiet.   Seest  thou  here. 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  th'  cell:  no  noise,  and  enter: 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand.  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 

7Wn.  O  King  Stephano !  O  peer !  O  worthy  Steph- 
ano !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

Cal,     Let  it  alone,  thou  fool:  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster !  we  know  what  belongs  to 
a  Mppery :  —  O  King  Stephano ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo:  by  this  hand, 
ril  have  that  gown. 

Trin.     Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal.     The   dropsy  drown  this  fool!  what  do  you 
mean, 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage?     Let's  alone. 
And  do  the  murther  first :   if  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste,  Be  you  quiet,  monster.  — Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line : 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prov« 
a  bald  jerkin. 
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Trin.  Do,  do :  we  steal  by  line  and  level,  and  't 
like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  tliank  thee  for  that  jest ;  here's  a  garment 
for't :  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  King 
of  this  country.  *^  Steal  by  line  and  level,*'  is  an  ex- 
cellent pass  of  pate ;  there's  another  garment  for't. 

Drin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal,    I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time. 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers:  help  to  bear 
this  away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll  turn 
you  out  of  my  kingdom.     Go  to ;  carry  this. 

TYm.    And  this. 

Ste.    Ay,  and  this. 

A  noise  of  hunters  heard.  Enter  divers  Spirits,  in 
shape  of  hounds^  and  hunt  them  about ;  Pbosfebo 
and  Arisl  setting  them  on. 

Pro.    Hey,  Mountain,  hey! 

Ari.    Silver!  there  it  goes,  SUoerl 

Pro.   Fury,  Fury  !  there.  Tyrant^  there !  hark,  hark ! 
[Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Tbik.  are  driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With   aged  cramps,  and   more   pinch-spotted   make 

them. 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Ari.  Hark!  they  roar. 

Pro.    Let  them  be  hunted  soundly.     At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom.     For  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [^Exeuni 
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ACT    V. 

SoEKS  I.-* Before  the  Cell  of  Pbospbbo. 
Enter  Pbospebo  in  his  magic  rohes^  and  Ariel. 

Pbospebo. 

NOW  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head: 
My  charmB  crack  not,  my  spirits  obey,  and  Time 
Gk>es  upright  with  his  oarriage.     How's  the  day? 

Ari.     On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  ^ioh  time,  my  lord 
You  said  our  work  should  eease. 

Fro.  I  did  say  so. 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit, 
How  fares  the  King  and  's  followers  ? 

Ari  Confin'd  togethei 

In  the  same  fiishion  as  you  gaTe  in  charge; 
Just  as  you  left  them:   all  prisoners,  sir. 
In  the  line-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell; 
They  cannot  budge  till  your  release.     The  KiBg, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distrajoted. 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them. 
Brim-full  of  sorrow  and  dismay;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd,  sir,  the  good  old  lord,  Qonsalo : 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  wint^'s  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds.     Your  charm  so  strongly  works 

them. 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.    Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

Ari.    Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro,  And  mine  shaU 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
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Of  their  afflictdons,  and  s^all  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  reliah  all  as  sharply 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  moVd  than  thou  art.' 
Though  with   their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  th* 

quick, 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part.     The  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue,  than  in  Tengeance :   they  being  penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  &rther.     Go,  release  them,  Ariel. 
My  charms  1*11  break,  their  senses  I'll  restore, 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Art.  I'll  fetch  them,  sir.     [Eictl. 

Pro.    Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  pzintless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastinw 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms,  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  be-dimm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  wax:  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt:  the  strong'bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake;  and  by  the  spurs  pluok'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar:  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  waked  their  sleepers,  op'd^  and  let  'em  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art.  —  But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure;  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
k8 
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This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff, 

Bury  it  certain  fadoms  in  the  earth, 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I'll  drown  my  book.  ^Solemn  fftime. 

Here  enter  Ariel  before ;  then  Alonso,  with  a  frantic 
gesture,  attended  by  Qokzalo;  Seba.8tta.k  an<it  Air- 
TOKio  in  like  manner,  attended  by  Adbiak  and 
FsAKCisco :  they  all  enter  the  circle  which  Fkos* 
PESO  had  made,  and  there  stand  charm' d;  which 
Prosfero  observing,  speaks, 
A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains. 
Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull !     There  stand. 
For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. — 
Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 
Mine  eyes  ev'n  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine. 
Fall  feUowly  drops.  —  The  charm  dissolres  apace ; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.  —  O  good  Gonzalo! 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 
To  him  thou  follow' st,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  in  word  and  deed.  —  Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter: 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act;  — 
Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't   now,   Sebastian.  —  Flesh  and 

blood. 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 
Expell'd  remorse  and  nature;  who,  with  Sebaslian, 
(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  axe  most  strong,) 
Would  here  have  kill'd  your  King ;  I  do  forgive  thee, 
Unnatural  though  thou  art.  —  Their  understanding^ 
Begins  to  swell,  and  the  approaching  tide 
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Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores. 
That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.    Not  one  of  them, 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me. — Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell; 

lExit  Ariiu*. 
I  will  dis-tsase  me,  and  myself  present. 
As  I  was  sometime  Milan.  —  Quickly,  spirit; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

AsisL  enters,  singing,  and  helps  to  attire  htm 

An.    Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 
In  a  cowslip's  heU  I  lie ; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly. 
After  summer,  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Pro,    Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel !    I  shall  miss 
thee; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  haTe  freedom:  —  so,  so,  so. -— 
To  the  King's  ship,  iuTisible  as  thou  art: 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  the  Master,  and  the  Boatswain, 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place; 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ari,    I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  [Exit  Aaiu. 

Qon.    All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amase- 
ment 
Inhabits  here:  some  heaTenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country ! 

Pro.  Behold,  Sir  King, 

The  wronged  Duke  of  Milan,  Prospero. 
For  more  assurance  that  a  liying  prince 
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Does  now  speak  to  thee»  I  embrace  thy  body; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  weleome. 

Alon.  Wke*r  thon  beast  he,  or  no, 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know:  thy  pnlse 
Beats  as  of  flesh  and  l^ood;  and,  sinoe  I  saw  thee, 
Th*  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me.    This  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign;  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs.  —  But  how  shoidd  Pros- 

pero 
Be  living,  and  be  here? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend. 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age,  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measured,  or  confln'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  I'll  not  swear. 

Pro,  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtleties  o'  th'  isle,  that  will  not  let  yon 
Believe  things  certain.  —  Welcome,  my  friends  all.  — 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

{_AMide  to  SxB.  and  Ajtt. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you. 
And  justify  you  traitors:  at  this  time 
111  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.    {^Aside,"]    The  devil  speaks  in  him. 

Pro.  Now  — 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault  —  all  of  them;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  must  restore. 

Aim.  If  thou  beett  Piospero, 
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Qive  U8  particulara  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  whom  three  hours  sinoe 
Were  wrack'd  upon  this  shore,  where  I  have  lost 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is !) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for't,  sir 

Aim.    Irreparable  is  the  loss;  and  Patience 
Says  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think, 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace, 
For  the  like  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Alon.  You  the  like  loss? 

Pro.    As  great  to  me,  as  late;  and,  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  eomfort  you;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

AUm.  '  A  daughter? 

O  heavens!  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  King  and  Queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies.     When  did  you  lose  your  daugh- 
ter? 

Pro.     In  this  last  tempest.     I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire. 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath;  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain. 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  strangel]/ 
Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wrack' d,  was  landed. 
To  be  the  lord  on*t.     No  more  yet  of  this; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfost,  nor 
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Befittmg  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir; 
This  cell's  my  court:  here  haTe  I  few  attendants. 
And  subjects  none  abroad:  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 
I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 
At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

Here  Pbospbko  discovers  Febdikand  and  Mibavda 
playing  at  chess. 

Mira,    Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  Mse. 

Per.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.    Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
wrangle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fiiir  play. 

AUm.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Set.  A  most  high  miracle.     . 

Fer.    Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merd- 
iul: 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause. 

[Fbb.  kneels  to  Alok. 

Alon.  Now,  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  fitther  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O,  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is!     O,  brave  new  world. 
That  has  such  people  in*t! 

Pro.  'Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.    What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast 
at  play? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours: 
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Ib  she  the  goddess  that  hath  serer'd  us. 
And  brought  us  thus  together? 

Fer.  Sir,  she  is  mortal 

Buty  by  immortal  providence  she's  mine; 
I  chose  her  when  I  could  not  ask  my  fitther 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I  had  one.     She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  Duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Reoeiv'd.a  second  life;  and  second  fietther 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  hers. 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness! 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop: 

Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that's  gone. 

Cron.  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.     Look  down,  you 

gods, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown. 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way. 
Which  brought  us  hither! 

AUm,  I  say,  Amen,  Qonzalo. 

Gfon.     Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  Kings  of  Naples  ?     O !  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars: — In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife. 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero  his  dukedom. 
In  a  poor  isle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves. 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

AUm.  [To  Feb.  and  Mini..]    Give  me  your 

hands: 
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Let  grief  and  Borrow  still  embrace  his  faieart. 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy! 

€hm.  Be  it  so  :  Amen. 

Enter  A&ijcl,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain  amaxedly 
following. 

0  look,  sir !  look,  sir !  here  is  more  of  ns. 

1  prophesi'd,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drown. -i— Now,  blasphemy. 
That  swear'st  grace  o'erboaid,  not  an  oath  on  shofe  ? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land?    What  is  the  news: 

Boats.    The  best  news  is,  that  we  hsTe    safely 
found 
Our  King,  and  company:  the  next,  our  ship. 
Which  but  three  glasses  since  we  gave  out  spUt, 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  farsvely  rigg'd,  as  ndien 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Ari.  Sir,  all  this  service  "^ 

Have  I  done  since  I  went.  >lAside, 

Pro.  My  tricksy  spirit!  J 

Alon.    These  are  not  natural  evente ;  they  strengthen 
From  strange  to  stranger.  *«—  Say,  how  came  you  hither? 

Boats.     If  I  did  think,  sir*  I  were  well  awake, 
rd  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
And  (how  we  know  not)  all  dapp'd  under  hatohes. 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains. 
And  mora  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd;  straightway,  at  liberty: 
Whero  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship;  our  Master 
Cap'ring  to  eye  her.     On  a  trice,  so  please  you* 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them. 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

AH.  Was't  well  done?    {Aeide 
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Fro.    Bnrely,  my  diligence !    Then  shalt  be  fiee. 

[Aride. 

Alon.    This  is  as  strange  a  mace  as  e'er  men  trod ; 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  Nature 
Was  erer  conduct  o£L     Some  oiade 
Must  reetify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  6ir,  my  liege* 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  pick'd  leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I'll  resolTS  you 
(Whidi  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  every 
Those  happen'd  accidents:  till  when,  be  cheecful. 
And  think  of  each  thing  well.  —  Come  hither,  spirit: 

[Ande. 
Set. Caliban  and  his  companions  free: 
Untie  the  spell.     [Exit  Auxl.]     How  lares  my  giap 

clous  sir? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  noi. 

Enter  Abiel,  driving  in  Caxibait,  Stbphako,  and 
TnijrouLO,  in  their  stolen  tqtparel. 

Ste,    Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no 
man  take  care  for  himself,  for  all  is  but  fortune.- 
CoragiOf  bully-monster,  eoragio/ 

THa.     If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cai.    O  Setebos!  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed. 
How  fine  my  master  is!    I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  hal 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio  ? 
Will  money  buy  them? 

Ant.  Very  like:  one  of  then 

b  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

VOL.    n.  F 
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Pro.    Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords, 
Then  say,  if  they  be  true.  —  This  mis-shapen  knaTe, 
His  motilier  was  a  witch;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs. 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power. 
These  three  have  robb'd  me;  and  this  demi-deril 
(For  he's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life.    Two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Col.  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Alan.    Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seb.    He  is  drunk  now:  where  had  he  wine? 

Akm.     And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :  where  should 
they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  'em?-— 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle? 

7Wn.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw 
you  last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones : 
I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.    Why,  how  now,  Stephano! 

Ste.  0\  touch  me  not:  I  am  not  Stephano,  but 
a  cramp. 

Pro.     You'd  be  King  o'  the  Isle,  sirrah? 

SU.     1  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Alon.     This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

^Pointing  to  Galibajt. 

Pro.     He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners, 
As  in  his  shape. — Qo,  sirrah,  to  my  cell; 
Take  with  you  your  companions:  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Col.     Ay,  that  I  will;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  grace.     What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 
And  worship  this  dull  fool? 
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Pro,  Go  to;  away! 

Ahm.     Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  yon 
found  it. 

Seb,     Or  stole  it,  rather. 

[Exeunt  Cal.,  Sts.,  and  Tsin. 

Pro.     Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train. 
To  my  poor  cell,  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which,  part  of  it,  I'U  waste 
With  suisn  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away:  — the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle:  and  in  the  mom, 
1*11  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  1  hare  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-beloY*d  solemnized ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon,  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  rU  deliver  all; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales. 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. 

My  Ariel — chick,  "| 
That  is  chy  charge :  then,  to  the  elements ;  >  [AMtde. 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well  I  J 

•  Please  you,  draw  near. 

{^Exenni. 


EPILOGUE. 

»OXXM    BY   PBO8FEB0. 

I^Now  my  charms  are  all  o*ertlirown. 
And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own; 
Which  is  most  faint:  now,  'tis  true, 
I  muBt  be  here  confin*d  by  you. 
Or  sent  to  Naples.     Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got, 
And  pardon*d  ti^e  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  speU; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands. 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fiEuls, 
Which  was  to  please.    Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant; 
And  my  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer; 
Wldch  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 
As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be, 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free.] 

(W) 
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ACT  fIRST. 

SCBNB  I* 


p.  9.         •*  Oood,  speak  to  th'  mvinen :  fiOl  to't  u^nfy    :  — 
* QoocU'  for  *  good  fellow ; '  of  coux8e»  ziot  <good  cheer,'  an 
tliey  were  in  danger  of  numing  aground.    *  Yarely '  - 
readily,  nimbly. 

p.  10.  M'Wberoia  the  Master,  Boson  ^"  — The  oxiginal  puta 
this  forecastle  abbreriatian  of  <  boatswain '  into  Qxe  mouth 
of  Antonio ;  but  Mr.  Byce  sees  in  this  merely  the  chance 
result  of  unsettled  oruiogjrmhy.  Is  it  not,  then,  very 
strange  that  throughout  this  Scene  the  abbreviated  prefix 
IB  invariably '  Botes,*  and  that  although  the  wcnrd  occurs 
eight  times  in  the  text  and  stage  directions  of  the  foUo, 
it  is  in  every  case  spelled  at  ftill  lengtb»  <Bo8teswaine ' 
or  «Boatswaine,'  except  where  it  is  used  by  this  ooarse  and 
flkpant  man,  who,  even  to  secure  the  attention  of  his 
leUoW'CODspirator  about  their  {dot,  is  obliged  to  say  to 
him,  **  I  am  more  serious  than  is  my  wont  "i  So  for- 
tunate an  accident  should  not  be  amended. 

"  "  Bring  her  to:  try  wi'  th'  main-course "  :  —  This  has 
hitherto  been  printed^  in  all  editions,  "  Bring  her  to  try 
with  main  course ; "  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
awkward*  even  if  it  were  ooiTect  But,  as  Mr.  ^Vllliam 
W.  Story,,  of  Boston*  suggested  to  m«^  the  Boatswain's  order 
is,  |dainly,  that  the  vessel  shall  be  brought  to ;  and  by  the 
main  course,  cr  main  saiL  Thus  Lord  Mulgrave,  a  naval 
officer,  setting  forth  the  nautical  accuracy  of  this  Scene, 
remarks  upon  this  passage :  «The  gale  encreasing,  the  top- 
mast is  struck,  to  take  the  weight  &om  aloft,  make  the 
ship  drive  less  to  leeward,  and  bear  the  miihisml,  under 
whieh  the  ship  is  hrougftt  to»*  The  original  text,  also,  is 
dear  enough  in  this  regard,  although  ma  point  and  the 
marks  of  contraction  were  acddentally  omitted.  It  stands 
—  <*  bring  her  to  T^  with  Main-coursOi" 
p^  11.  <«  I'll  warrant  him  for  drowning "  : — <  For'  in  Shake* 
speare's  time  was  used  in  the  aense  of  '  fiom.' 

(85) 
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pb  11.  "Set  her  two  awnM"; — A  diip's  oonneB  an  her 
largest  lower  sails.  The  punctuation  of  this  passage  is  that 
suggested  by  Lord  Mulgrove,  Shakespeare's  saikr  critie. 

/'  M We  axe  merefy  cheated":— aheerly,  catizeLy,  abao* 
hitdy. 

scBfB  n. 

p.  12.       ** nor  that  I  am  more  better" :—  The  double  com- 

paratire  and  superlatiTe  were  bofth  naed  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

p.  13.  <*I  haye  with  such  promtion" :  —  Mr.  Hunter  sug- 
gested that  Shakespeare  wrote  'prwision,'  and  in  Mr.  Col- 
Uer'B  fi>lio  of  1632  «j9r«vision'  was  found.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  hove  been  the  original  word. 
fi  «<The  direAil  spectacle  of  the  torodfc ":  — This  orthog- 
TvpYrjr  of  the  origmal  is  uniform,  legitimate^  and  charac- 
teristic, and  should  not  be  disturbed. 

p.  14.        '•To  think  o'  th'  teen" :  —  anxious  trouble. 

p.  15.  «  To  trash  for  overtopping" : — This  word  <  trash,'  which 
also  occurs  in  OtheUo,  U.  1,  was  hunting  slang,  and  meant, 
to  check  or  whip  in  those  dogs  which  overtopped  or  outran 
the  pack  at  an  improper  time.  "  WTio  to  tnoh,"  is  in  ao- 
ooitUuice  with  the  grammatical  usage  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

"  «  Who  having,  unto  truth  " :  —  The  original  has  <  mto^' 
which  Waxburton  fixst  conected. 

p.  17  "ArottencaxcaflBof  afioo^":— Theoiiginalhaa'Biitt': 
the  change,  which  the  two  following  lines  show  to  be  neces- 
sary, was  made  by  Bowe. 

"  *«  0  I  a  cherubin  " :  —  So  the  original,  which  was  im- 
properly changed  to  <chemlnm'  in  all  editions  except 
Capell's,  even  Knighf  s,  Ck)]lier's,  Hudson's,  and  Singer's. 
Mr.  Yerplanck  first  restored  the  old  word,  which  came  into 
our  language  from  the  Italian  eherubmo.  Thus  Herrick, 
Upon  a  Crentiewoman  with  a  noe&t  voice :  — 

**  But  when  yomr  playing  and  your  voice  came  tit 
•Twas  no  more  you,  then,  but  a  cheniWn." 

ff  ««'When  I  haveifedk'i^thesea" :  — It  has  been  thought, 
not  without  reason,  by  some  editars,  that  for  <  decked '  we 
should  read  degged,  a  word  still  known  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  which  means  •  to  sprinkle.' 

p.  18.  •<Pii<tofiAAn>ft0]":— This  stage  directiaa  is  from  Mr. 
Collier's  foho  of  1632. 

**  Than  other  prinoee  can  that  have  more  tfane." 
The  original  gives  *  Princesse,'  which  Bowe  corrected ; 
but  the  feminine  singtilar  has  been  adopted  in  the  more 
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modem  editions,  altlouffh  (even  setting  adds  the  ertrane 
swkwardnen  <^  the  phrase  <thaii  oUier  princess')  the 
plural  fonn  of  the  verb  shows  plainly  that  there  is  an  error 
of  the  press  in  the  folio.  Women  as  well  as  men  of  royal 
or  ducfd  Urth  were  called  •prince'  in  Shakespeare's  day : 
as,  for  instance^  in  A,  Compendiout  or  brief e  Examination 
cf  oertayne  ordinary  Oomj^aiintt  of  dman  of  oar  Countrey" 
«Mn  m  theee  our  Daymm  London,  1581.  —  *<How  our  old 
ooane  may  be  transported  and  the  Prince  and  her  officers 
not  ware."  fol.  iiL  b.  "  Yea,  the  Prince  of  whom  wee 
speake  nothing  of  all  this  while,  as  she  hath  most  of 
yearely  Reuenews,"  fto.  ibL  11.  b.  Queen  Ehzabeth  is 
the  Prince  alluded  to. 
p.  10.       M that  this  0oa":—*Goa' is  d]8tuzbenoe,tumu]L 

p.  20.  **  From  the  still  yez'd  Bermoothea  " ;  —  The  Bermudas 
were  so  called  when  this  play  was  written. 

"       ** the  Meditenanean/oto":  — WBTe,  from  the 

Trench /bi. 

p.  21.       Mgir,  in  iity^" :— The  old  English  name  of  Algien. 

p.  23.       <•  We  cannot  misa  him" :— We  cannot  do  without  him. 

p.  24.  « ureMna 

Shan,  for  that  vaat  of  nig^t  that  they  may  work." 
TJrchina  were  a  sort  of  fairies.    The  vast  of  night  was, 
80  to  speak,  the  void  of  night,  as  in  Hamlei,  I.  2 :  **  Uie  dead 
▼ast  and  middle  of  the  night" 

"  «<  Abhorred  slave" : — This  apeech  is,  by  a  printer's  etror, 
asflisned  to  Miranda  in  the  first  foHo.  The  change  was 
made  in  Dryden  and  Davenant's  alteration  of  TTie  Temput^ 
printed  in  1670. 

p.  25.  «mi  all  thy  bones  with  oe^":— Until  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  *  ache'  was  pronounced  ottoA,  like  the 
letter  H —  a  custom  which  John  Philip  Kemble  in  vain 
attempted  to  revive.  The  plural,  of  course,  made  a  dis- 
syllable. 

"  "  ^—  my  dam's  god,  SeUboa  "  ;  —  Setebos  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  PataymianB  according  to  Eden'a  History 
of  Thwaile  printed  m  1577 :  —  another  eyidence  that 
Shakespeare  had  been  reading  books  of  American  discov- 
ery before  he  wrote  this  play. 

p.  26.  <*  FuU  fadom  Jhe  thy  father  Kee," 

This  is  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  word,  which, 
as  Mr.  HaUiwell  says,  '*  it  is  not  within  an  editor's  dis- 
cretion to  alter,"  unless,  indeed,  we  wish  to  deprive  the  text 
of  all  characteristic  marks  of  the  period  when  it  was  written^ 

p  27.       •«Thactheearth(N00t";—<Owr«' was  used  for  <  owns 
in  Shakespeare's  day. 
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p.i8.       <«AMi^tliiiig":  — aMietlmig. 

"        **!  feer  jcKihBYe  dime  ymine^ tome  wrong'' :'^nm' 
roproBcaited  yo!QncI£ 

p.i9.       •'HersMnd^axidiiot/NM!:^'';  — of  gentle  Uood,  md 
DOt  afraid. 


ACT  8BC0HD. 

ScBini  I* 

p.  81.  <«Theviatorwianot8;iYeliimo'er8o'^»«YiBUi(v'8eemi 
to  be  ufied  in  the  sense  of  a  Tinting  cooaoler  of  the  nok. 

Pi  82i  «  So  you're  paid  " :  —  Ankmio  won  the  vager,  and  was 
paid  by  having  the  laugh  against  SebaHian,  The  pre- 
fixes having  been  misplaced  m  the  original,  remained  so 
hitherto  tl^ough  aJl  subsequent  editions,  making  mudi 
woik  Ibr  oommentatote^  some  of  whom  read  *you*ve  paid,' 
while  others,  Mason,  Knight,  and  Halliwell  among  them, 
bavepropoeed  that  both  speeches  shoidd  be  given  to  Sebae* 
ti4m.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  he  who  kst  the  wager 
was  of  course  not  to  laugh,  but  to  be  laughed  at ;  according 
to  the  old  proverb  — «« Let  them  laugh  that  win."  *•  Mar^ 
t^and  qtd  perd  ne  pmd  rire." 

"        "  How  hah  and  lusty  " :  —  how  juicy,  succulent. 

p.  83.  **  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  hazp  " :  —  The 
allusion  is  to  Amphion's  hazp,  to  the  sound  of  which  the 
walls  of  Thebes  arose. 

p.  85.  •«  Which  end  o'  th'  beam  she'd  bow" :  —  The  ozigina. 
gives  *  ahotdd,'  which,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  is  *  sh'cmld,' 
with  the  mark  of  contraction  accideQtally  omitted. 

"  «<Had  IjOantationof  this  isle":— That  is,  had  I  the 
colonization,  not  the  planting^  of  this  isla  See  Bacon's 
Essay  Of  PlanUttione*  Some  editois,  even  of  the  present 
dv^,  have  so  misunderstood  this  expression  as  to  give^ 
**  Had  I  a  plantation,"  &c. ;  and  in  the  French  transla- 
tkm  the  word  is  rendered  d^richer,  a  purely  agcicultural 
tenn,  meaning,  to  dear,  to  bnng  under  cultivation.  Tieck 
and  Schlegel  correctly  give  ))flan|ung,  which  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  word  of  the  original  m  both  its  sfgnificationB. 

'  « for  no  kind  of  traffic 

Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate." 

This  tmssage  is  plainly  taken  from  Montaigne^s  Essays, 

in  which,  ^Book  I.  chap,  xxz.,  Of  the  CanibaUet,)  acccrd- 

ing  to  Flono's  translation,  pabhwed  in  1608,  this  passage 

oocurs ! — 

« It  IB  a  nation,  would  I  anawve  Pfate,  that  hath  NO  JUMi 
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I  oftraffikBt  no  knowUdg^  of  LeUtn,  no  intelligence  of  nnm- 

^  ben,iionam0Q^ma^w<rate,  nor  ofpolitikesaperiaritie;  no 

«M  ofiervioe,  qfruis$,  or  ofponwHUi  w>  coniractat  no  me- 
eoMtofM,  no  dividenoea  ;  no  occupation,  but  ielh ;  no  lespect 
of  kiiured,  but  oonunoxi ;  no  appareU,  but  naturall ;  no 
manuiing  of  lands  \  no  tueof  wine,  com,  oi  metHe.  The 
Tery  -words  that  import  lying,  falsehood,  ircawn,  diasimu- 
totion,  oovetouaneB,  envi^  detr»otioii»  and  pardon  were 
ne^er  heard  amongst  them." 

Capell  first  pointed  out  the  likeness  of  the  two  passages. 
Shakespeare  might  have  read  the  Essay  in  the  ori^nal,  but 
the  identity  of  phrase  in  the  ^i^  and  the  transJation  indi- 
cate the  latter  as  the  source  ci£  Oonzalo's  policy. 

p.  86.        « all  foison":  — all  plenty. 

p.  89.       " she  from  whom"  :  —  The  original  gives  'she 

that  from  whom,'  a  typographical  error  easily  made  on 
account  of  the  occurrenoe  of  the  words  **  she  that "  twice 
before  in  the  same  sentence.    Howe  made  the  coirection. 

IK  40.       *« Much  footer  than  before"  :  —  Much  more  trimly. 

ScBNB  n. 

p.  43.       '* a £>ul  bombard** : —  a  large  Yessel  for  oontainmg 

liquor. 

p.  44.       •* while  Stephano  breathes  at '»  nostrils  "  :  —  Thfl 

printer  of  the  original  text  having  neglected  to  set  the  «, 
and  printed  **  at '  nostrils,"  editors  Mtherto  have  delib- 
erately completed  what  his  carelessness  b^an,  and  sup- 
pressed even  the  apostrophe. 

p.  45.  "Do  not  torment  me^  pr'ythee:  I'L  bring  my  wood 
home  faster." 
OaHban  always  speaks  in  measured  rhyUnn  i  bat  beoause 
his  lines  are  sometimes  irregular,  and  sometiines  of  more 
tlian  five  feet,  many  of  his  speeches  have  been  printed  as 
prose  from  the  first  edition  to  the  present,  in  which  all 
appear  in  the  form  of  verse. 

p.  46.       ** the  «M^  of  this  moon-calf":  —  The  seat,  and  so, 

the  stool,  as  appears  by  Stephano* a  next  remark. 

Pi  48.  **  Young  aoameia  from  the  rock  "  :  —  It  is  yet  undecided 
what  scamels  were^  and  will  probably  ever  remain  so. 
Holt  and  Crofton  Croker  say  that  limpets  are  called  scams 
in  some  parts  of  England,  and  in  Ireland.  Theobald  read 
aeasneUa  —  a  sort  of  gulL  Dyce  is  quite  sure  that  ataniel, 
a  species  of  moimtain  hawk  mentioned  in  Twelfth  Night, 
Act  II.  Sc  5,  is  meant.  The  question  is  not  of  great  conse- 
quence; and  the  original  word  is  quite  as  likdy  to  be  right 
is  eitiier  of  those  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute. 
pa 
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p.  48.  *•  Nor  icrape  tienchering,  nor  wa»h  diah,'* 

Dryden,  Theobald,  Dyoe,  H&lli^'eU«  and  Hudsim  would 
have  <  trenchering '  a  typographical  error  for  'trencher,* 
which  they  introduce  into  £e  text.  Surely  they  must  all 
hare  forgotten  that  Caliban  was  drunk,  and  after  sineing 
<  firing'  and  *  requiring'  would  naturally  sing  *  trendner- 
hig.'  There  is  a  drunken  swing  in  the  originid  line  whidi 
is  entirely  loet  in  the  precise,  curtailed  rhythm  of — 
Nor  9crape  trencher,  nor  imuA  dtth. 


ACT  THIED. 

SCBKB  L 

^.  49.  «  Most  btaiMt  when  I  do  it." 

The  original  folio  has  **Mo6t  busy  leg^ :"  the  aeocmd  folio^ 
1632,  '*  Most  busy  koit,"  which  in  Mr.  Ck)]liei^s  famoua 
copy  with  the  MS.  coirectians  is  changed  to  <*Most  busy 
6te<,"&c  Theobald  gaTe<«  Most  &u*y-^m."  The  present 
text  is  the  happy  conjecture  of  Holt  White.  •  Busiest '  of 
course  refers  to  'thoughts' :  FsnUstantTs  *8weet  thoughts' 
of  Miranda  were  busiest  when  he  was  labouring  to  win 
her.    See  Note  on  Act  I.  Sc  2,  p.  12. 

ScBNB  n. 

p.  ^8.       <*Thoa  shalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  «ftM- 
dard"  :  —  That  is,  my  standard  bearer,  my  ensign. 

''  «•  Why,  thou  deboah'd  fish  thou  ":*- This  old  fiann  of 
*  d^Muched '  preserves  the  pronunciatioi&  of  the  time,  which 
was  Aat  of  the  original  Irench  word. 

p.  64.  «' What  a  pTd  ninn/s  this  1    Thouaeurvypo^/" 

TVineuh  wears  the  motley  drees  of  a  jester,  or  court  ib61« 
who  was  often  called  a  patch. 

p.  66,       "  He's  but  a  #o<  " :  —  *  Sot '  is  used  here  with  its  French  - 
meaning  —  fooL 

p.  66.        " the  picture  of  No-body  "  ;  —  This  represented  a 

head  upon  legs  and  with  arms,  but  without  a  body.  It 
was  used  aa  a  tavern  sign.  George  Cruikahank  took 
from  it  the  hint  fiur  a  set  of  caricaturea. 

ScENB  nL 

p.  67.       "  B/r  la* kin  " ;  —  By  our  ladykin,  —  the  diminutiye  of 
'lady.' 

p.  68.       <«  Will  we  take  ihroughiy*'  .-—This  word  has  hitherto 
been  printed  '  thorouffhfy,'  in  disregard  of  the  authentic 
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text,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  rhythm.  A  siimlaz 
diflvegard  has  been  shown  in  many  inirtanees  in  this  play, 
whicm  it  would  be  tedious  and  needless  to  notice  specially. 
'Through '  and  <  thorough '  are  different  fimaa  oC  the  same 
word, 
p.  68.  ««Pbo6febo  o6ow]";— The  folio  gives  ««Pbo8pbro  o» 
the  topt"  which,  as  Collier  suggests,  probably  meant  that 
he  appeared  in  the  balcony  which  was  at  the  back  of  the 
old  stage. 

•<  A  living  dnOtry*' :  —  A  drollery  was  a  show  played 
by  puppets. 

p  M.  «  Praise  in  departing  "  :  —  A  proverinal  phrase,  equiv- 
alent to  the  old  adage  **  Don't  haUoo  till  you're  out  <n  the 
wood." 
"  **  Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one  " :  —  Thero  was  a  cus- 
tom among  the  adventurous  voyagers  of  Shakespeare's  day 
to  put  out  asum  of  money  on  their  departure^  at  the  enor- 
mous rate  of  five  hundred  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  on  their 
letum,  their  heirs  having  no  claim  upon  the  money  in 
event  of  a  fiital  result  of  the  voyage.  The  folio  has  **  of 
five  for  one,"  which  is  manifestly  wrong,  as  it  was  one  for 
five  that  was  put  out ;  so  Malone  suggested  "  of  one  for 
Jive."  Theobald  read  *•  on  five  for  one,"  with  the  least 
possible  violence  to  the  old  text ;  and  where  we  would 
say  *iU  five  for  one,'  our  Elizabethan  ancestors  would 
have  said  *  on  five  for  one.' 

p.  60.  '*  Hath  cauf^d  to  belch  you  up" :  —  Many  editors  omit 
'you,'  although  it  appears  in  the  authentic  text,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  participle  shows  that  its  right  to  a  place 
in  the  line  was  conceded  at  the  expense  of  a  syllable,  which 
they  of  course  are  obliged  to  restore,  llie  tautological 
r^>etition  of  the  pronoun  was  a  hubit,  almost  a  custom, 
with  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The  first  foUo  reads  "  up 
vou,"  a  transposition  which  escaped  notice  until  the  print- 
mg  of  the  fourth  iblio. 

'^  M  One  dowle  "  .*  —  One  particle  of  down,  according  tu 
Bailey's  Dictionaiy,  which  definition  is  confizmed  by  the 
use  of  the  word  in  the  works  of  several  ancient  authors. 


ACT  FOURTH, 

SOSNB  L 

p,  6i«       ** a  lArwki  of  mine  own  fifo  " : — The  foUo  sivhi 

*•  a  third  of  mine  own  hfe ; "  but  this  was  an  old  spcSUnc 
of  'thread,'  which  was  also  often  spelt  thridt  of  whi^ 
innumerable  instances  might  be  given  —  one  oi  them  being 
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the  MS.  ooanreetioii  of  this  wcsd  in  Mr.  CoUier^s  folio  d 
1632.  Protp9WT^htyveilht^reeali9dMirantki*Aa^hk 
life^'  that  being  a  phrase  of  Tecognized  signification,  and 
meaning  <  a  great  part,'  as  in  the  Latin  espraasion  anima 
dtmiditim  me«,  or  ^e  promise  of  the  Eastern  kang^  "  eren 
unto  the  half  my  kingdom."  But  *  third '  is  rather  arith* 
metical  than  poetioal,  and  takes  us  too  &r  into  vulgar  £rac- 
tions.  We  r^ard  it  as  ^ ;  and  it  might  as  wdil  be  ^ 
or  ^.  Pro^^ero  means  to  tdl  Ferdinand  that  he  has 
given  him  a  thread,  a  fibro  of  his  CTiHtmoe  ^  one  of  1  ji 
very  heart-strings. 

p.  63.  /'NosweetoaperiMM":  — The  wordiBuaedinitsoagl* 
nal  fpiw**i  'flzninkling.' 

p,  64.        " bring  a  coroOary  " :  —  a  surpluSL 

'*  And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  tiover,  them  to  keep; 
Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  kUed  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns." 
Stover  is  coane  grass  tised  for  thatching.    The  original 
text  gives  "pioned  and  twiUed  brims,"  which  most  modem 
editors  would  retain,  because  *  pioned '  may  mean  <  dug,' 
and  *  twilled/  *  ridged,*  from  the  French  tauiUer;  and  were 
this  line  only  involved,  these  words,  being  so  explained, 
should  stand.    But  dug  and  ridged  banks  camiot  "  make 
cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ; "  for  those  we  must  go  to 
pionied  and  lilied  banks.    Steevens  suggested  UUed  for 

*  twilled,'  and  sustained  Hanmer  in  this  intcstpretation  of 

*  ponied.'  To  Henley's  objection  that  pionies  and  lilies  do 
not  bloom  in  April,  the  following  passage  from  Lord  Ba- 
con's Essay  Of  Gordons  is  a  sufficient  answer :  <•  In  ApriU 
foUow  The  Double  white  Violet;  The  Wall-flower ;  The 
Stocke  Gilly-flower;  The  Cowslip^  The  Ek>wer-De-]iceB» 
and  LUKm  of  all  Natures ;  Bose-mary-flowen;  The  Tu- 
lippa;  The />0N6fa-P«my,"  &0. 

p.  66.  *<  Juno  deaoenda] " :  —  Mr.  Collier  suggests  that  she  waa 
let  slowly  down  by  some  machine,  and  did  not  reach  the 
•tage  until  Iris  and  Oerm  were  conduding  their  speeches. 

p.  68.  •<  Earth's  mereaae" :  —  Theobald  was  the  first  editar  to 
xemark  the  error  of  the  original  copy,  and  all  its  suooencn 
until  his  time^  in  giving  the  whole  of  this  song  to  Juno. 
Both  goddesses  are  directed  to  smg ;  and  from  the  fifth  line 
the  song  evidently  bdongB  to  Ceres. 

"  «  Ho  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  vtM, 

Makes  this  phice  Paradise." 
Malone  and  the  oorrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folk)  of  1682 
ehanged  'wise'  to  w(/9,  and  *  mikes '  to  make. 
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p.  67.  **  ^—  the  wandering  brooks  " :  —  The  origiual  has  wm» 
dring*  Some,  Dyce  among  them,  would  lead  wmding^ 
which  possibly  is  the  word. 

pb  68.  **  Leaye  not  a  raek  behind  "  :  --  Home  Tooke,  in  his 
Enta  nrtifOfrrat  (YoL  IL  pp.  889-S96,)  has  quoted  nu- 
merous instances  which  establish  his  position  that  rack  is 
that  which  is  reeksd,  —  as  steam,  Tapor, —  and  that  *  the 
xaok'  is  the  light  fleeting  body  of  douds  which  is  highest  iu 
the  itaDOBphtn,  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  is 
thesigmflcationof  the  word  in  the  text.  So  <rack' means 
a  place  where  hay  is  kept;  but  Proapero  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  will  not  be  a  rack  of  that  kmd  left  The 
word  is  plainly  the  same  as  <  wreck,'  which,  when  this  play 
was  written,  was  often  spdled  *rack,'  when  it  was  not 
qpelled  <  wrack.'  Dvoe  luis  pointed  out  two  instances  in 
which  Milton  so  speUed  it  in  Paradias  Lott :  — 

M or  all  the  elements 

At  least  had  gone  to  raak."  —  B.  iT.  094. 
M  A  world  derote  to  universal  rack,"  —  B.  xi.  821» 
rius  fbrm  of  the  word  still  surviyes  to  us  in  the  phrase 
*  Gone  to  rack  and  ruin,'  and  therefore  the  orthography 
of  the  original  should  not  be  changed. 

'  <  <  Come  with  a  thought :  I  thank  thee,  Ariel  •  Come ! " 
Tins  is  the  reading  of  the  original,  and  so  it  stood  imtil 
Theobald's  time,  since  when,  in  all  editioDa,  it  has  been 
yarioualy  changed  to  •<  1  thank  thee ;  —  Ariel  eome"  *'  I 
thank  ye ;  —  &c,"  and  "  I  thank  you ;  -*  ko^t"  making 
Proepero  thank  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  for  their  saluta- 
tion !  But  the  authentic  text  plainly  makes  the  magician, 
as  he  summons  the  sprite^  thank  him  (according  to  his 
haUt)  for  the  Masque  which  he  had  to  deftly  managed. 
What  palliation  is  there  for  the  substitution  of  another 
text  and  another  sense? 
p^  69.  **  For  eiale  to  catch  these  tfaleyes  "  :  —  In  fowling,  bait 
or  decoy  was  called  *  stale.' 

"        •* played  the  Jack  with  us" :  — The  Jack  o'  Lan- 

iemt  as  ArieTe  reply  to  Proepero,  Just  before,  plainly  shows. 

pb  70.  **  — ^  a  frippery "  was  a  shop  where  second-hand 
clothes  and  imery  were  sold :  from  the  French  fripperie. 

"  ••Lefsotona, 

And  do  the  murther  first." 
This  reading  is  that  of  the  original.  Theobald  read  «  JiCt  s 
mhnfff'  in  which  he  is  sustained  by  Dyce.  Malone  proposed 
«Iiet  a  akme,"  which  is  adopted  by  ColHer,  Veiplanck,  and 
Hudson.  Steerens  aUowed  the  old  text  to  stand ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  discoyer  why  the  original  should  be  die- 
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turbed,  as  it  has  tbis  obriotu  and  appropriate  Tnwming; 
— Let  us  do  the  murder  alone,  without  the  Fooi's  aid.  If 
it  be  objected  that  8te[Aano  is  no  leas  captivated  by  the 
finery  than  Trineuht  the  reply  is  obvious :  —  we  have  not  to 
do  with  Stephanot  but  ^vith  Caliban*  b  estimate  of  him ;  and 
a  glance  at  the  two  previous  Scenes  in  which  the  three 
appear,  shows  us  the  contempt  in  which  the  monster  holds 
THncuio^  and  Ins  unbound^  reverence  for  and  trust  in 
Stephana,  That  he  relies  on  the  aid  of  the  Butler  akae  to 
do  the  murder  is  also  evident :  — 

«*  If  thy  greatness  will, 

Revenge  it  on  him,  for  I  know  thou  dag^wt; 

But  this  thing  dare  not:*  — AxX  IIL  Sc  2. 
«•  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 

Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then?  "  — i^^M^ 
Therefore  whei  Trinculo  is  diverted  by  the  fine  clotheb, 
and  Stephana  appeals  about  to  join  him,  OaHban  says  to 
the  latter,  —  **  Let's  alone,  and  do  the  murther  first" 

The  old  form  *  murther'  should  be  retained,  because  it  is 
etymologically  correct,  and  because  it  was  the  uniform 
orthography  of  the  day,  and  the  word  was  pronounced  m 
accordance  with  it.  It  is  one  of  those  marks  of  their  age 
upon  these  works  which  an  editor  is  not  at  liberty  to  oblit- 
erate, if  indeed  he  would  wish  to  do  so.  IHx,  HalliweU 
claims  the  same  immuni^  for  eakoffe,  the  form  in  which 
<8avage'  appears  in  Act  II.  So.  2  ^  this  play,  and  often 
elsewhere  m  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contem- 
poraries. But  this  word  oame  to  us  through  the  French 
eauooffe  as  well  as  the  Italian  eahnggio^  and  was  written 
and  pronounced  in  both  ways  in  Shakespeare's  day.  His 
contemporaries,  Cotgrave  and  Florio,  in  their  French  and 
Italian  Dictionaries,  translate  eaioage  and  ealoaggio  *  savage. 

p.  70.  «*  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  Une :  now,  jerkin,  yon  are 
like  to  hae  your  hair'* :  —  An  allusion  to  the  loss  of  hair 
commfm  to  those  who  visit  equatorial  latitudes. 


ACT   FIFTH. 

SCENB  L 

p.  72.  «  On  the  sixth  hour  "  :  —  •  Hour '  was  proooonoed  as 
a  dissyllable  in  Shakespeare^s  day,  by  which  practice  alonfe 
can  this  line  be  made  perfect  in  its  numbeiB. 

« In  tlie  liiM-grove  "  :  —  The  linden  or  lime  was  called 
the  *  Une  tree,'  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean  ago»  as  ISi. 
Hunter  has  shown  in  his  treatise  on  this  play. 

p.  78.       •'YeelFesaf hillB":->ItwxUbenotioedthattfaistpeeeh 
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h  incomplete  in  form.  Protpero  begins  an  apostrophe  to 
his  spiiit  ministers ;  but,  without  completing  it,  he  is  led 
off  into  a  contemplation  of  what  he  has  done  by  their  aid. 
It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  result  of  inadvertence  on  Shake- 
•peare's  part ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  pur- 
posely, though  perhaps  not  at  first  deliberately,  avoided 
the  dear,  determinate  effect  of  a  more  precise  construction. 

p,  74,       «« sociable  to  the  8hew  of  thine  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's 

folio  of  1682  gives  "Jhw  of  thine,"  which  it  is  possible 
was  the  original  text,  the  misprint  having  been  ca^^ised  by 
the  similazity  of  /  and  «,  o  and  0,  in  old  MS. 

p.  75.  "  Whero  the  bee  such,  there  euek  L" 

liberties  fiir  too  numerous  and  tedious  for  mention 
hoe  have  been  taken  with  this  song.  By  means  of  punc- 
tuation it  has  been  made  to  have  as  many  meanings  as 
w  Will  you  go  to  town  to-day "  in  the  grammars ;  some 
of  them  remmding  us  of  the  delivery  of  the  Clown's  Prol- 
ogue to  the  Most  lameniable  Comedy  and  most  cruel  death 
of  Piramua  and  Thiebe.  It  is  given  in  the  text  as  nearly 
m  accordance  with  the  original  as  the  modem  system  of 
punctuation  will  admit,  which  brings  out,  as  Mr.  Hudson 
well  says,  **  its  most  natural  as  well  as  most  poetical  mean- 
ing."   Theobald  proposed  euneet  for  *  summer.' 

p.  78.  <*  Here  Prosfebo  discovert  Tbrdtxastd  and  Miranda," 
&c.]  :  —  Mr.  Collier  conjectured  that  "  probably  the  trav- 
erse curtain  towards  the  back  of  the  stage  was  drawn  for 
the  purpose ; "  and  such  is  the  MS.  direction  in  the  folio 
of  1632  which  he  afterwards  discovered. 

p.  80.  "Where  we  in  all  A^"  trim"  :  — The  original  has  "o»r 
trim,"  a  palpable  error,  first  corrected  by  Theobald.  "  Our 
trim"  could  not  refer  to  the  well-preserved  garments  men- 
tioned by  Arielt  (Act  I.  Sc  2,)  oecause  IUjb  care  in  tins 
regard  was  expressly  limited  to  **  all  &u<  mariners" 

p.  82.       ** that  hath^aaW  them":  — 'Gilded' is  an  old 

cant  word  for  *  drunk*' 
p.  88.  *•  Of  these  our  dear  helov*d  Bolennnged," 

Tlius  the  line  is  printed  in  the  original ;  and  yet  all 
modem  editors,  even  Singer,  Knight,  Collier,  Yerplonck, 
and  Hudson,  give  "  hdoved  solemms'c^."  *  Solemnised ' 
was  an  accentuation  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  day,  as  ap- 
pears by  this  line  in  Love's  Labour^ s  Lost^  Act  IL  Sc  1 :  — 

*«  Of  Ja-ques  Paloonbridge  so-Utn-ni-gedt** 
and  the  following  in  Paradise  Lostt  the  only  occasum  n 
which  Milton  uses  the  participle  in  his  poems :  — 
<«  Ev'ning  and  Mom  soUmni^d  the  Fift  day." 

B.vii.44& 
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p.  84.  Epzlooub.]  No  one  oonvRwrnt  mth  ite  histcBy,  needi 
to  be  told  that  the  Prologues  and  EpOogueB  of  the  Eng- 
lish Drama  are  generally  written  by  other  pcnons  than  the 
authors  of  the  plays  themselyeB.  It  would  be  strange  in- 
deed were  Shakespeare's  an  exception  to  this  gencnl  rule, 
suRounded  as  he  was  with  yerse-writing  Mends*  and  his 
dramas  having  been  written  not  as  Uterary  peribrmances, 
but  as  acting  plays,  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  the 
theatre  in  which  he  was  shareholder  and  actor.  But  it 
needs  not  these  considerations  to  sustain  the  conclusion 
that  some  of  the  Epilogues  which  appear  in  the  first  folio 
were  certainly  not  written  by  Shakespeare,  and  that 
among  them  is  the  Epilogue  to  T%6  Tempest,  Let  any 
one  who  has  found  that  he  can  trust  his  ear  Ibr  rhythm, 
and  his  comparative  appreciation  of  style,  read  the  Epi- 
logue careAilly,  and  judge.    Did  Shakespeare  write,  — 

«  And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own. 
Which  is  most  faint :  now  'tis  true,"  &c  } 
Oonld  he  have  written,  — 

**  Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails, 
Which  toas  to  please.    Now  I  want,"  &c.  ? 

Ben  Jonson  might  have  written  this  clumsy  verse ;  John 
Bunyan  could  have  done  it  easily,  had  he  been  alive  and 
willing ;  but  Shakespeare  !  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  poor  and  commonplace  thoughts  of  which  the 
Epilogue  is  entirely  compos^  though  these  confirm  the 
judgment  which  the  miserable  and  eminently  un-Shake- 
spearian  rhythm  compels.  The  consentaneous  flow  of 
Shakespeare's  thought  and  verse  is  a  characteristic  trait 
of  his  poetry ;  and  in  no  play  is  it  more  remarkable  than 
in  this.  Will  any  one  familiar  with  his  works  then  be- 
lieve, that  after  writing  such  a  play,  he  would  write  an 
Epilogue  in  which  the  feeble^  trite  ideas  are  confined  widiin 
stiff  couplets,  or  else  carried  into  the  middle  of  a  third  line, 
and  there  Idt  in  helpless  consternation,  like  an  awkward 
booby  who  suddenly  finds  himself  alone  in  the  ooatre  of  t 
ballroom? 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  speaker  in  this  Epilogue 
asks  the  help  of  his  hearers'  hands,  to  free  him  from  the 
bands  of  necromancy,  and  again,  their  prayers,  to  save 
nim  from  despair ;  which  puts  the  commentatois  to  the 
trouble  of  stating  that  noise  was  supposed  to  dissolve  a 
•pell,  and  that  stories  have  been  told  of  the  despair  of  nec- 
romancers in  their  last  moments.  Now,  setting  aside  the 
ftot  that  Protpero  was  a  mighty  master  of  hia  art,  and  had 
over  devils,  being  in  no  degree  sul:gect  to  themt  — 
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which  ShakeBpoare  would  not  haye  focgotteD,  —  Protperot 
At  the  end  of  Act  Y.,  is  no  longer  a  magidaa :  he  has 
himself  disaolyed  the  enchantmentB  of  the  island,  and  ia 
but  as  other  men.  His  petitions  are  well  enough  iat  such 
an  epilogue  as  might  have  beoi  written  by  any  one  finr 
iheamcd  purposes ;  but  absurd  when  we  suppose  them  to 
be  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  author  of  Th$  Temp$8t,  It 
seems  plain  that  this  Epilogue  was  written  for  the  theatre 
by  some  penon  other  than  Shakespeaze;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  that  to  Hmry  VIIL  can  hardly  fiedl  to  convince  the 
reader  that  they  are  from  the  same  pen  —  possiblY  Ben 
JoDson's,  whose  verses  they  much  resemble.  Another  of 
the  Epilogues  to  these  pjays  appears  not  to  have  been 
written  by  Shakespeare  —  that  to  the  Saeond  Part  of 
Etnry  IV.  It  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  some  the- 
atrical emergency :  it  was  spoken  by  a  dancer  who  had  no 
part  in  the  play,  and  is  a  flat,  tame  imitation  of  that  to 
AmYouIaMbIL 

These  conclusions  were  reached  solely  in  the  course  of 
reflections  upon  the  Epilogue  to  The  Tempest,  and  m  ig- 
norance that  Dr.  Johnson  had  expressed  a  like  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  Epilogue  to  Henry  VIIL,  and  one  some- 
what similar  in  regard  to  the  Epilogue  to  Henry  IV^ 
Part  2.  He  extends  his  judgment  to  the  Prologue  to 
Henry  VIIL,  and  it  seems  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as 
to  its  justice.  He  is  sustained  by  Malone,  Farmer,  Stee- 
vens,  and  BoswelL  It  is  strange  that  he  fidled  to  make  the 
same  discovery  with  regard  to  uie  Epilogue  to  The  Tempeei, 
as  the  internal  evidence  in  its  case  is  even  stronger. 

But  to  this  internal  there  is  to  be  added  external  evi- 
dence hardlyof  less  weight  with  regard  to  these  three 
Epilogues.  The  plays  to  which  Epilogues  are  appended 
in  the  folio  are  T^  Tempeet,  A  Midsummer  Niyhi^s  Dream^ 
Am  Tou  Like  It,  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  FL, 
Henry  VIIL,  and  Jhnkss  and  Oressida ;  and  on  examin- 
ing die  folio  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  the 
Epalogues  to  these  three  plays.  The  Tempest,  The  Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV,,  and  Henry  VIIL,  were  plainly  pointed 
out  as  separate  performances,  written  by  some  other  pen 
than  Shakespeare's.  For  in  these  plays  the  characters  are 
all  sent  off  the  stage  by  the  direction  *  Exeunt,*  and  the 
Epilogue  is  set  forUi  as  something  apart  firom  the  plaj, 
bemff  in  one  case  separated  from  it  by  a  single  rule,  m 
another  by  double  rules,  and  in  the  third,  bemg  printed 
on  a  page  by  itself;  while  in  the  other  i^ys  the  *  Exeunt* 
or  *Exit*  is  not  directed  until  after  the  Epilogue,  which  is 
included  within  the  suigle  border-rule  of  the  page,  no  sep- 
aration of  any  kind  being  made.  That  this  arrangement 
has  no  reference  to  the  personage  by  whom  the  Epiloguii 
VOL.  II.  a 
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18  to  be  spoken,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  although 
the  Epilogue  to  The  Tempest  is  assigned  to  Proepero,  the 
*  Exeunt*  precedes  it,  and  the  Epilogue  is  printed  in  a  com- 
partment double-ruled  off  by  itself,  while  the  Epilogue  to 
Henry  F.,  assigned  to  the  Chonu  brought  on  only  to  de- 
liver it,  is  printed  within  the  rule  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  play.  The  player  editors  have  thus  indicated,  a» 
clearly  as  they  could  by  typographical  arrangement,  that 
the  Epilogues  to  these  three  plays,  The  Tempeet,  The  See- 
and  Part  of  Henry  /F.,  and  Henry  VIIL,  were  by  some 
other  hand  than  Shakespeare's.  In  the  absence  of  the 
author's  own  testimony  such  a  union  of  eztenial  md 
ttttemal  evidence  must  be  accepted. 
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cm 


1%e  7\oo  CfetUlemem  of  V^roma  oocupieB  nineteen  pages  m  the 
folio  of  1623,  Tiz.,  from  p.  20  to  p.  88,  indushre,  in  the  dhnaon 
of  Comediee.  It  is  tliae  dMded  into  Acts  tnd  Scenes.  At  the 
end  of  the  play  a  list  of  the  Dramatis  Penons  is  ghroit  headed 
«The  Names  of  all  the  Aeton." 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AMONG  the  many  unaooonntable  and  inoomprehwiffihle  blnn- 
den  of  the  critioa  of  the  last  oentoiyt  with  regard  to  Sbake- 
ipeare  and  hii  works,  was  the  denial  hy  two  of  them,  —  Hanmer 
and  XTpton  —  and  the  doubt  by  more,  that  he  wrote  The  Two 
'  OentUmm  of  Vonna,  An  important  and  often  quoted  paasage  in 
the  PaOadii  Tcuma,  of  Franda  Merea,  publiahed  in  1598,  mentions 
this  play  first  among  the  twelve  which  the  author  cites  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  that  **  Shakespeare  among  the  Bngliah  is  the  most 
excellent  in  both  kinds  [comedy  and  tragedy]  for  the  stage."  But 
this  unoontxadieted  testimony,  and  that  of  Shakespeare's  friends 
and  feUow-aotors,  who  superintended  the  publication  of  the  fi)lio 
of  1623,  is  hardly  needed ;  for  so  unmistakably  does  Shakespeare's 
hand  appear  in  the  play,  firom  Valentme'i  first  speech  to  his  last, 
that  woe  a  oopy  of  it  found  without  a  name  upon  its  title-pageb  or 
a  claimant  in  the  literature  or  the  memorandum  books  of  its  day, 
it  would  be  attributed  to  Shakespeare  by  general  aockmation. 
Who  but  he  oould  then  have  written  the  first  ten  lines  of  it, 
whsre  ValmUme  says  to  Protem,  — 

— —  **  tXEetHan  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  lore," 

smd  gently  reproves  him  for  living  «  sluggardis'd  at  home,"  wear- 
ing out  his  youth  "in  shapeleM  idleness" }  There  has  been  but 
one  man  in  the  world  whose  daring  fimdes  were  so  firaught  with 
meaning.  Who  but  he  could  have  created  Launee  or  Lmme^9 
dog  ?  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  however  inferior  it  may  be  to 
the  productioDs  of  his  maturer  years,  even  The  Tempeti  and  Km§ 
Lear  are  not  more  unmistakably  Shakespearian  in  character  than 
1%$  I\oo  OttUbmen  of  Vmxma, 
The  play  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  with  very 
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few  corruptions.  The  most  remarkable  oior  in  the  original  text 
is  that  which  occurs  in  Act  11.,  Sc.  6,  where  SjpMd,  being  in  Milan, 
aids  Ixnmee  «  welcome  to  Pmftio,"—  a  place  with  which  the  plot 
has  no  relations  whatever.  Mr.  HaUiwell  suggests  that  the  name 
is  perhaps  a  rdic  of  some  old  Italian  story,  upon  which  the  play 
may  have  been  founded.  This  is  not  imposBible ;  but  mistakes  as 
great  occur  sometimes  even  in  the  present  day ;  and  this  one  can 
hardly  be  recdyed  even  as  cumulatiTe  evidence  that  the  play  is 
constructed  upon  an  undiscoyerable,  forgotten  story.  Some  rimi- 
larity  has  been  noticed  between  a  scene  and  some  of  the  incidenis 
in  this  play,  and  certain  passageB  of  the  story  of  the  Shepherdev 
FBHamena  in  the  Diatta  of  (George  de  Montemajor.  Such  are — 
the  refusal  of  the  mistress  to  receive  a  letter  brought  by  her  maid, 
with  the  final  success  of  the  latter  in  obtaining  a  heaxing  for  the 
k>ver,  —  the  departure  of  the  lover  to  a  foreign  court,  where  he^ 
loves  another  lady,  —  the  determination  of  his  old  mistress  to  fol- 
low him  in  boy's  dothei,  and  her  reception  into'his  service  as  page^ 
after  having,  in  company  with  her  host,  heard  him  serenade  his 
new  love, — and  his  choice  of  her  as  his  confidant  and  messenger 
in  his  suit. 

These  incidents,  however,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  many  ro- 
mances with  which  Shakespeare  must  have  been  familiar;  and 
their  similarity  to  some  passages  in  Tweffih  Night  will  at  once 
occur  to  the  reader.  In  that  play,  the  likeness  to  tins  story  of 
FtUmnma  is  yet  greater ;  for  in  the  latto*  the  soomlul  lady  falls 
in  love  with  the  forlorn  damsel,  who»  in  a  page's  dress,  woos  her 
for  another.  But  the  companionship  —  that  of  her  host  —  in 
which  FtUamena  hears  her  false  lovo^s  serenade^  and  her  state- 
ment, in  the  course  of  her  story,  that  some  officious  person  per- 
suaded her  lover's  father  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Court  because 
•<it  was  not  meete  that  a  yoong  gentleman,  and  of  so  noble  a  house 
as  he  was,  should  spende  his  youth  idly  at  home,  where  nothing 
could  be  learned  but  examples  of  vioe,  whereof  the  yeiie  same 
idXtnat  (he  said)  was  the  onely  mistresses"  —  these  trivial  points 
of  likeness  to  JuKa'$  adventures,  and  to  the  opinions  uttered  by 
Vtdenims,  Act  L,  Sc.  1,  and  Panthiiu^  Act  L,  Se.  8,  in  77W  7W 
OmUltmm  of  Verona,  teU  more  of  imitation  on  Shakespeare^s  part, 
than  the  similarity  of  any  of  the  more  important  incidents  in 
play  and  novd. 

The  Diana  was  first  translated  into  BngHsh  by  B.  Tonge^  and 
was  not  published  until  1698,  before  which,  as  we  have  seen*  The 
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TWo  OmUemm  of  Verona  had  obtained  an  established  reputation, 
fiut  it  should  be  remarked  that,  in  his  prefiooe,  Yongo  informs  us 
that  the  translation  had  lain  by  him  **  finished,  Horace's  ten,  and 
six  yean  more" ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Shakespeare,  if  he  did 
not  read  Spanish,  might  haTe  become  acquainted  ^Hth  the  story 
in  its  English  diess  during  these  sixteen  years.  In  any  case,  his 
debt  was  so  small  that  we  need  not  be  soHcitous  about  acknowl- 
edging it  for  him.  The  likeness  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  almost 
as  insignificant  as  that  which  some  hare  found  between  the  play 
and  an  episode  in  Sidney's  Arcadia  ;  to  wit,  that  in  both  the  hero 
becomes  the  leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws ;  —  the  outlaws  in  the 
Arcadia  being  revolted  Helots ! 

The  comparatively  timid  style  and  unskOfiil  structure  of  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  show  that  it  was  the  work  of  Shake- 
speare's earliest  years  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Malone  attributes  it 
to  1691.  This  is  Malone's  judgment  on  probabilities ;  but  when 
we  consider  that  in  1598,  at  which  time  Shakespeare  was  only 
thirty-four  years  old,  he  was  the  author  of  sixteen  successfid  playa 
(the  thirteen  enimierated  by  Meres,  with  Peridet  and  the  Second 
and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  FI.,)  of  Venue  and  Adonie  and  the  Rape 
ofLuerecet  besides  many  of  his  Sonnets,  and  that  he  was  an  actor 
and  had  become  a  prominent  theatrical  manager  and  proprietor, 
may  we  not,  with  reason,  place  the  production  of  his  first  three 
cr  four  plays,  of  which  this  is  undoubtedly  one,  earlier  than  1591, 
—  his  twenty-seventh  year  ?  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  no  evi- 
dence has  come  down  to  us  of  the  performance  of  7^  Two  Oen- 
Uemen  of  Verona  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  this  comedy  is  indeterminable,  ex- 
cept from  Panthino't  remark  that  Valeniinef  who  is  at  Milan, 
**  attends  the  Emperor  in  his  royal  court,"  which,  as  Mr.  Knight 
has  suggested,  pcnnts  to  a  time  when  Charles  Y.  was  undisputed 
master  in  that  city  and  before  the  dukedom  passed  into  the  impe- 
rial family ;  —  that  is,  between  the  year  1629,  when  Francis  I. 
signed  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  by  which  he  resigned  all  preten- 
ooiis  beyond  the  Alps,  and  1636,  when  Sforza,  the  last  of  the 
Dukes  fk  Milan,  died.  The  costume  of  the  play  is  then,  of  course^ 
the  court  dress  of  Northem  Italy  at  that  period. 
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DuKB  OF  ICixjLNt  Fathtr  to  Silvia. 

VAUorrnrB, )  ^ 

Pbotbxj^      }0«>««Mn?fVaoiim, 

Antomio»  FMar  to  Proteus. 
Thvbio,  a  fooUsh  rival  to  Yalenttne. 
EoLAJCOinst,  agent  far  SilTia  in  her  eeeape. 
Spbbd,  a  elotmith  Smrvani  to  Valentine. 
L^UMOB,  the  like  to  Proteus, 
PANTHiNOt  Servant  to  Antonio. 
Host,  where  Julia  lod4fe$9  m  Milan* 
Ontlaira. 

Julia,  a  Lady  of  Verona,  m  hve  with  Pxoteus. 
Silvia,  the  Duke's  Daughter,  beloved  of  Valentine. 
LuoBiTA,  Waiting-woman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  Mriwcians. 

8CENB :  eomeUmee  in  Verona ;  eometimee  in  Ifilaa,  tmd  m  a 
Fonit  near  it. 
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THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN 
OF  VERONA. 


ACT  I. 

RoBVB  I.  —  An  opan  Place  in  Vetonft. 

* 

Enter  Valsktivs  and  Pbotsus. 

Valentine, 

CEA8E  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus: 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits. 
Were't  not,  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honour*d  love, 
[  rather  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 
But  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Proteus.    Wilt   thou   begone?     Sweet  Valentine, 
adieu. 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 

g2  (106\ 
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Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness. 

When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap ;  and  in  thy  danger, 

(If  ever  danger  do  enyiron  thee,) 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 

For  I  will  he  thy  beads-man,  Valentine. 

Vol,     And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success? 

Pro.   Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

Vai,    That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love, 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.    That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Vol,     'Tis  true;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.    Over  the  boots  ?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots. 

Vol.    No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

Vol.    To  be  in  love,  where  soom  is  bought  with 
groans; 
Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment's 

mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights: 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won: 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit, 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  -So,  by  your  circumstance  you  call  me  fool. 

Vol.     So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear,  you'll  prov^ 

Pro.   'Tis  love  you  cavil  at:  I  am  not  Love. 

Vol.    Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you; 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Mcthinks,  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.   Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Vol.    And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 
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Ib  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 

Even  80  by  loye  the  young  and  tender  wit 

Is  tum*d  to  folly;  blasting  in  the  bud. 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 

And  all  the  fair  effects  of  ^ture  hopes. 

But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  coimsel  thee. 

That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire? 

Once  more,  adieu.     My  father  at  the  road 

Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipped. 

Pro,   And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Vol.     Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro,   All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan. 

Vol,    As  much  to  you  at  liome ;  and  so,  farewelL 

Pro.    He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love : 
He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  naught. 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed,    Sir  Proteus,  'save  you !    Saw  you  my  master  ? 

Pro,    But  now  he  parted  hence  to  embark  for  Milan. 

Speed,    Twenty  to  one,  then,  he  is  shipp'd  already, 
and  I  have  play'd  the  sheep  in  losing  him. 

Pro,     Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed,     You  conclude,  that  my  master  is  a  shep^ 
herd,  then,  and  I  a  sheep? 
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Pro.     I  do. 

Speed,  Why  then,  my  horns  are  hi«  homB,  whethAc 
I  wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.    A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.    This  proYea  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.     True,  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.    Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.     It  shall  go  hard,  but  I'll  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
sheep  the  shepherd;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me;  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the 
shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep;  thou  for 
wages  foUowest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages  fol- 
lows not  thee;  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

S^^eed,    Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  *  baa.' 

Pro,  But,  dost  thou  hear?  gay*8t  thou  my  letter 
to  Julia? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter 
to  her,  a  lac'd  mutton ;  and  she,  a  lac'd  mutton,  gave 
me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of 
muttons. 

^»eed.  If  the  ground  be  oYercharg'dy^ou  were  best 
stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray:  'twere  best 
pound  you. 

Speed,  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me 
for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro,    You  mistake :  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfi^ld. 

Speed,    From  a  pound  to  a  pin?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 
Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  yooi 
lover. 

Pro,     But  what  said  she? 
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Speed.    \_Nods,']  Ay. 

Pro,     Nod,  ay?  why,  that's  noddy. 

Speed,  You  mistook,  sir :  I  say  she  did  nod,  and 
you  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod ;  and  I  say  ay. 

Pro,    And  that  set  together,  is  —  noddy. 

Speed,  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it 
together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no ;  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed,  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear 
with  you. 

Pro,    Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me? 

Speed,  "Mi&rrj,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having 
nothing  but  the  word  noddy  for  my  pains. 

Pro,     Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed,    And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 

Pro,  Come,  come;  open  the  matter  in  brief:  what 
Raid  she? 

Speed,  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the 
matter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro,  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains.  What  said 
she? 

Speed.     Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  ?  Couldst  thou  perceive  so  much  from 
her? 

Speed,  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your 
letter;  and  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your 
mind,  I  fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling 
your  mind.  Give  her  no  token  but  stones ;  for  she's 
as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro,    What!  said  she  nothing? 

Speed,  No,  not  so  much  as  —  "Take  this  for  thy 
pains."  To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you 
have  testem'd  me;   in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 
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carry  your  letters   yourself.     And  so,  sir,  1*11  com« 
mend  you  to  my  master. 

Pro,   Gk>,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wreck, 
Whick  cannot  perish,  haying  thee  aboard, 
Being  destin*d  to  a  drier  death  on  shore. — 

lExU  Sfsbd. 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger: 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines, 
ReceiTing  them  from  such  a  worthless  post.         [EatU, 


SOSKB  II. 
The  Same.    The  Garden  of  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucbtta. 

JvUa,    But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would*st  thou,  then,  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love? 

Lucetta,     Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheed- 
fully. 

JuL.    Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthiest  love? 

Luc.     Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  1*11  show  my 
mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

JuL.    What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour? 

Luc.    As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine; 
Rut,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.    What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio? 

Luc.    Well,  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so  so. 

Jul.    What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus? 

Luc.   Lord,  Lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul.    How  now !  what  means  this  passion  at  his 
name? 
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Luc.    Pardon,  dear  madam:  'tis  a  passing  shame, 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jid,    Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Luc.    Then  thus,  —  of  many  good,  I  think  him  best. 

Jvl.    Your  reason? 

Imc,    I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason: 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

JuL.    Apd  would*8t  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on 
him? 

Luc,   Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

Jvl,    Why,  he,  of  all  the  rest,  hath  never  mov*d  me. 

Luc.    Yet  he,  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jid,     His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Luc.    Fire  that's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all. 

Jvi,     They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their  love. 

Luc.    O !  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

Jul.     I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Talc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.     *•  To  Julia.**    Say,  from  whom? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jvi.     Say,  say,  who  gave  it  thee? 

Talc.    Sir  Valentine's  page  ;  and  sent,  I  think,  from 
Proteus. 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way, 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it :  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

Jul.    Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper:  see  it  be  retum'd. 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc.   To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate 

Jul.    Will  you  be  gone? 
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hue.  That  you  may  ruminate.     [jBctL 

/«/.     And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  hack  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What '  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view! 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  *No,'  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe  '  Aj.' 
Fie,  fie'!  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 
Ihat  like  a  testy  hahe  will  scratch  the  nurse. 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod. 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here ! 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown, 
When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile ! 
My  penance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past.— > 
What  ho !  LucettaJ 

■Rtd/fT  LUOSTTA. 

Ima.    What  would  your  ladyship? 

Jvl.     Is  it  near  diimer-time? 

Lac.  I  would,  it  were 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat. 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

J«2.     What  is't  that  you  took  up  so  gingerly? 

Lac.    Nothing. 

Jid.    Why  didst  thou  stoop,  then? 

Lac.  To  take  a  paper  up 

That  I  let  fall. 

•TtfZ.     And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Lac.    Nothing  concerning  me. 

JtfZ.     Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Lac.    Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  conoenu. 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 
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Jvi,     Some  1ot6  of  yours  bath  writ  to  you  in  rhyme. 

Luc.    That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune. 
GiTe  me  a  note:  your  ladyship  can  set. 

Jul,    «— As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible: 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  *  lAghi  o'  love  J 

Luc.    It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul,    Heavy  i  belike,  it  hath  some  burthen  then. 

Lue,    Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 

Jul,    And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.    Let's  see  your  song. — How  now,  minion! 

Lue,    Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jul,    You  do  not? 

Luc,  No,  madam;  'tis  too  sharp. 

Jul,    You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Luc,  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant: 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 

Jul,     The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 

Lue,    Indeed  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus. 

Jul,     This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation !  —    [  Tears  the  UUer. 
Go,  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie: 
You  would  be  fing'ring  them  to  anger  me. 

Lue,    She  makes  it  strange ;  but  she  would  be  best 
pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  [£a»t. 

Jul,    'Nbj^  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same  * 
O  hate^l  hands!  to  tear  such  loving  words: 
Injurious  wasps !  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings, 
ril  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 
Look,  here  is  writ—  **kind  Julia;** — unkind  Julia 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

VOL.  n.  H 
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I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 

Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 

And  here  is  writ  —  **  hve-ioounded  Proteus.*^  — 

Poor  wounded  name!  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal*d ; 

And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  *  Proteus '  written-  down : 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter; 

Except  mine  own  name;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  lianging  rock. 

And  throw  it  thence  into  tiie  raging  sea. 

Lo !  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ,  ~- 

"  Poor  forlorn  Proteus ;  passionate  Proteus 

To  the  sweet  Julia :  *'  — ^  that  I'll  tear  away ;  — 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names. 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another; 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  yon  will. 

Enter  Luoetta.. 

LueJ  Madam, 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  fkther  stays. 

Jul.     Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.    What!   shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales 
here  ? 

Jid,     If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Luc.    Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down ; 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie  for  catching  cold. 

Jul,     I  see,  you  have  a  moneth's  mind  to  them. 

Lue.    Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you 

I  see  things  too,  although  yon  judge  I  wink. 
Jul*     Come,  come ;  will't  please  you  go  ? 

TExeunt 
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Scene  III. 
The  Same.    A  Room  in  Antonio's  House. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Antonio.   Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that« 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 

Panthino.     'Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant.     Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Pant.  He  wonder*d,  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home. 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation. 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out: 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  &r  away; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises, 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet; 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  liis  youth. 

Ant.    Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  consider*d  well  his  loss  of  time. 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  tried  and  tutor' d  in  the  world: 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd, 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him? 

Pant.     I  think,  your  lordship  b  not  ignorant 
How  his  companion,  youthM  Valentine, 
Attends  the  Emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant.    I  know  it  well. 
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Pani.     *Twere   good,  I   think,  your  lordship  sent 
him  thither. 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments, 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen, 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 
Worthy  his  youth,  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant,     I  like  thy  counsel:  well  hast  thou  advis'd; 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known. 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  dispatch  him  to  the  Emperor's  court. 

Pant.    To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,   Don  Al- 
phonso. 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  Emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company:  with  them  shall  Proteus  go:  — 

Ent-er  Pbotbus. 

And,  in  good  time,  —  now  will  we  break  with  him. 

Pro.    Sweet  love  !  sweet  lines !  sweet  life  I 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 
O,  that  our  fiaithers  would  applaud  our  loves. 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents! 
O  heavenly  Julia! 

Ant.    How  now !  what  letter  are  you  reading  there  ? 

Pro.    May't  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine, 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.     Lend  me  the  letter :  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.     There  is  no  news,  my  lord,  but  that  he  writwi 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd. 
And  daily  graced  by  the  Emperor; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 
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Ant.     And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish? 

Pro.     As  one  relying  on  your  lordship*9  will. 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.     My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish. 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed, 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 
I  am  resolv'd,  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  Emperor's  court : 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.     My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided: 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent  after  thee : 
No  more  of  stay;  to-morrow  thou  must  go.— 
Come  on,  Panthino :   you  shall  be  employed 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition.    [^Exeunt  Ant.  and  Pakt. 

Pro.     Thus  have  I  shunn*d   the  fire  for   fear  of 
burning. 
And  drenched  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd. 
I  fear*d  to  show  my  father  Julia*s  letter. 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And,  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse,' 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ! 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

Enter  Panthiko. 

Pant.     Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you: 
He  is  in  haste;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro,     Why,  this  it  is :   my  heart  accords  thereto^ 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.     [Exeunt. 
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ACT     II. 

BoBVE  L  —  Milan.     A  Room  in  the  Dukb'b  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

Speed, 

SIR,  yoxir  glove. 
Vol,  Not  mine;  my  gloyes  are  on. 

Speed.    Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  ii 
but  one. 

VaL     Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it*s  mine.  — 
8weet  ornament,  that  decks  a  thing  divine! 
Ah  Silvia!  Silvia! 

Speed.    Madam  Silvia!  Madam  Silvia! 

Vol.     How  now,  sirrah? 

Speed.     She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

Vol.     Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her? 

Speed.     Your  worship,  sir;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Vol.     Well,  you'll  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.     And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too 
slow. 

Vol.     Go  to,  sir.     Tell  me,  do  you   know  Madam 
Silvia  ? 

Speed.     She  that  your  worship  loves? 

Vol.     Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks.  First,  you 
have  learn'd,  like  Sir  Proteus,  to  wreathe  your  arms, 
like  a  mal-content ;  to  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  robin- 
redbreast  ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pes- 
tilence; to  sigh,  like  a  schoolboy  that  had  lost  his 
ABC;  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench  that  had  buried 
her  grandam;   to  fast,  like  one  that  takes  diet;   to 
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watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing;  to  speak  puling, 
like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas.  You  were  wont,  'when 
jrou  laugh'd,  to  crow  like  a  cock ;  when  you  walk*d, 
to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions ;  when  you  fasted,  it 
was  presently  after  dinner;  when  you  look'd  sadly, 
it  was  for  want  of  money ;  and  now  you  are  met- 
amorphos'd  with  a  mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on 
jou,  I  can  hardly  think  you  my  master. 

Vol.     Are  all  these  things  perceiv'd  in  me? 

Speed.     They  are  all  perceiv'd  without  ye. 

Vol.     Without  me?  they  cannot. 

Speed,  Without  you  ?  nay,  that's  certain ;  for,  with- 
out you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would:  but  you 
are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies  are 
within  you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in 
an  urinal,  that  not  an  eye  that  sees  you,  but  is  a 
physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Vol,     But,  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silyia  ? 

Speed,  She,  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at 
supper  ? 

Vol.     Hast  thou  observ'd  that?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed,     Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not. 

[TaL  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her, 
and  yet  know'st  her  not? 

Speed.     Is  she  not  hard  favoured,  sir? 

Vol,     Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favour'd. 

Speed,     Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Vol,     What  dost  thou  know? 

Speed,  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well 
favour'd. 

Vol.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her 
fiavour  infinite. 

Speed,  That's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

Vol.     How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 
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^md.  Marry,  sir,  bo  painted  to  make  her  &ir,  that 
no  man  'counts  of  her  beauty. 

Vol,  How  esteem'st  thoii  me?  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Speed.     You  never  saw  her  since  she  waa  defonn*d« 

Val.    How  long  hath  she  been  deform'd  ? 

^eed.    Ever  since  you  lov'd  her. 

Vol.  I  have  lov'd  her  ever  since  I  saw  her,  and 
still  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.     If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Val.    Why? 

Speed,  Because  Love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had 
mine  eyes,  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they 
were  wont  to  have,  when  you  chid  at  Sir  Proteus  for 
going  ungarter'd! 

Val.     What  should  I  see  then? 

Speed,  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing 
deformity;  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
g^arter  his  hose;  and  you,  being  in  lore,  cannot  see 
to  put  on  your  hose. 

Val.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed.  1 
thank  you,  you  swing'd  me  for  my  love,  which  makes 
me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.     In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set,  so  your  affection 
would  cease. 

Val.  Last  night  she  enjoin'd  me  to  write  some 
lines  to  one  she  loves. 

Speed.    And  have  you? 

Val.    I  have. 

Speed.    Are  they  not  lamely  writ? 

Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them. — 
Peace !  here  she  comes. 
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Enter  Silyia. 

Speed.    O  excellent  motion !   O  exceeding  puppet ! 
Now  will  he  interpret  to  her.     [Speed  stands  aside. 

Val.    Madam  and  miatress,  a  thousand  good  mor- 
rows. 

Speed.     O !  *giTe  ye  good  ey'n :   here's  a  million 
of  manners. 

Sibfia,    Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two  thou- 
sand. 

Speed.     He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives 
it  him. 

Vol.     As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ-  your  letter 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  Mend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

iSiZ.    I  thank  you,  gentle  servant.    'TIb  very  clerkly 
done. 

Vol.     Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

Sil.     Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much 
pains? 

Vol.  No,  madam :  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write. 
Please  you  C9mmand,  a  thousand  times  as  much.  . 
And  yet  — 

Sii.    A  pretty  period.     Well,  I  guess  the  sequel : 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it ;  —  and  yet  I  care  not ;  — 
And  yet  take  this  again;— and  yet  I  thank  you. 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.    And  yet  you  will;  and  yet  another  yet. 

Vol.    What  means  your  ladyship  ?  do  you  not  like  it  ? 

Sil.     Yes,  yes :  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ. 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again. 
Nay,' take  them. 
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Vol,    Madam,  lliey  are  for  you. 

SU.     Ay,  ay ;  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request, 
But  I  will  none  of  them :   they  are  for  you. 
J  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Vol.    Please  you,  I'll  write  your  ladyship  another. 

SU.     And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over ; 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 

Vol.    If  it  please  me,  madam !  what  then  ? 

SiL     Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour: 
And  so  good-morrow,  servant.  [JSrii. 

Speed,     O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on   a 

steeple ! 
My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device !   was  there  ever  heard  a  better, 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should  write 
the  letter? 

Vol,     How  now,  sir !  what,  are  you  reasoning  with 
yourself? 

Speed.    Nay,  I  was  rhyming  :  'tis  you  that  have  the 
reason. 

Vol.     To  do  what? 

Speed.     To  be  a  spokesman  from  Madam  Silvia. 

VaL     To  whom? 

Speed.    To  yourself.     Why,  she  woos  you  by  a 
figure. 

Vol.    What  figure? 

Speed.     By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Vol.     Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me? 

Speed.     What  need  she,  when  she  hath  made  you 
write  to  yourself?    Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jest? 

Vol.     No,  believe  me. 

Sjpeed,     No  believing  you,  indeed,  sir:  but  did  you 
perceive  her  earnest? 
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Vol,     She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word.    . 

Speed,     Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Vol,     That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed,  And  that  letter  hath  she  delivered,  and  there 
an  end. 

Vol,     I  would  it  were  no  worse ! 

Speed,  1*11  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 

''*  For  often  have  you  writ  to  her,  and  she,  in  modesty^ 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply ; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind 

discover, 
Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto 

her  lover."  — 
All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it.  -  - 
Why  muse  you,  sir?  'tis  dinner  time. 

Val.     I  have  din'd. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir :  though  the  cameleon 
Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nounsh'd 
by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat.  O,  be  not 
like  your  mistress  1  be  moved,  be  moved.         [^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. 
Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.   Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 
Jid.     1  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 
Pro.   When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 
Jul,     If  you  turn  not,*  you  will  return  the  sooner. 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

leaving  a  Ring. 
Pro,   Why  then,  we'll  make  exchange :  here,  tak« 
you  this. 
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Jul,     And  seal  ikti  bargain  with  a  holy  klsa. 

Pro.   Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake. 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness. 
My  father  stays  my  coming;  answer  not; 
The  tide  is  now ;  —  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should. 

[^EsU  Julia., 
Julia,  farewell. — What!  gone  without  a  word? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do:  it  cannot  speak; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pant,     Sir  Proteus,  you  are  Btay*d  for. 
Pro.  Go;  I  come,  I  come. — 

Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.    [JSiseiml. 


Scene  III. 
The  Same.     A  Street. 

EnUr  Laxtnce,  leading  hU  dog  Crab. 

Launce.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping ;  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very 
fault.  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  pro- 
digious son,  and  am  going  with  Sir  Proteus  to  the 
Imperial's  court.  I  think  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the  sour- 
ost-natured  dog  that  lives :  *  my  mother  weeping,  my 
father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  midd  howling, 
our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a 
great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cui 
shed  one  tear.     He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pibble-stone, 
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and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog ;  a  Jew  would 
haye  wept  to  hare  seen  our  partiiig :  why,  my  gran- 
dam,  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at 
my  parting.  Nay,  1*11  show  you  the  manner  of  it. 
This  shoe  is  my  &ther;  —  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my 
father :  —  no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother ;  — 
nay,  that  cannot  be  so,  neither :  -^  yes,  it  is  so,  it 
18  so ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole.  This  shoe,  with 
the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father.  A 
yeng'ance  on't !  there  'tis :  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my 
sister;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily,  and 
as  small  as  a  wand ;  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid :  I 
am  the  dog;  — no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the 
dog,  —  O!  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself:  ay;  so, 
so.  Now  come  I  to  my  father :  — "  Father,  your 
blessing."  Now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for 
weeping:  now  should  I  kiss  my  father:  well,  he 
weeps  on.  Now  come  I  to  my  mother: — O!  that 
shoe  could  speak  now,  like  an  old  woman.  Well, 
I  kiss  her :  why  there  'tis  ;  here's  my  mother's  breath 
up  and  down.  Now  come  I  to  my  sister ;  mark  the 
moan  she  makes :  now,  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds 
not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word ;  but  see  how  I  lay  the 
dust  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pant,  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard :  thy  master  is 
sbipp'd,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What's 
the  matter  ?  why  weep'st  thou,  man  ?  Away,  ass ; 
you'll  lose  the  tide  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Launce.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ti'd  were  lost ;  for 
It  is  the  unkindest  ti'd  that  oyer  any  man  ti'd. 

Pant,    What's  the  unkindest  tide? 

Launce.    Why,  he  that's  ti'd  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pant.   Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the  flood ;  and, 
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in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage;  and,  in  losing 
thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing  thy  mas- 
ter, lose  thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  service,  — 
Why  dost  thou  stop  my  mouth? 

Launce,     For  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pant,    Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue? 

Launce,     In  thy  tale. 

Pant.     In  thy  tail  ? 

Launce,  Lose  the  ti'd,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
master,  and  the  service,  and  the  tide.  Why,  man,  if 
the  river  were  dry,  I  am  ahle  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ; 
if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with 
my  sighs. 

Pani,  Come  ;  come  away,  man ;  I  waa  sent  to  call 
thee. 

Launce,     Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'st. 

Pant.     Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Launce.    Well,  I  will  go.  [EaDomL 


Scene  IV. 
Milan.     A  Room  in  the  Ditks'b  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Sixtia.,  Thtteio,  and  Speed. 

SU,     Servant.  ^ 

Val,    Mistress. 

Speed,     Master,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 

Vol.    Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed,    Not  of  you. 

Vol.    Of  my  mistress,  then. 

Speed.    *Twere  good  you  knocked  him. 

SU.     Servant,  you  are  sad. 

Val.    Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

lliurio.     Seem  you  that  you  are  not? 
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Va2.    Haply,  I  do. 

7^.   So  do  counterfeits. 

Fa/.     So  do  you. 

Thu.   What  seem  I  that  I  am  not? 

Vol.     Wise. 

Thu,   What  instance  of  the  contrary? 

Vol.     Your  foUy. 

Thu.   And  how  quote  you  my  folly? 

Val.     I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu.   My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Vol.    Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 

Thu.   How? 

SU.  What,  angry.  Sir  Thurio?  do  you  change 
colour  ? 

Vol.  Give  him  leaye,  madam:  he  b  a  kind  of 
cameleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

Val.    You  haye  said,  sir. 

Thu.   Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Val,  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  always  end  ere  you 
begin. 

SU.  A  fine  Tolley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off. 

Val.    *Ti8  indeed,  madam;  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sil.     Who  is  that,  servant? 

Val.  Yourself,  sweet  lady;  for  you  gave  the  fire. 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's  looks, 
and  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I 
shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  have  an  exchequer 
of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give  youx 
followers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries,  thai 
they  live  by  your  bare  words. 
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SiL    No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more.     Here  oomea 
my  father. 

Enter  the  Duks. 

Dvke,     Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 
Sir  VsLlentine,  your  father's  in  good  health: 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  firom  your  Mends, 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Vdl.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Dvke,     Enow  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman  ? 

Vol.    Ay,  my  good  lord;  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke.     Hath  he  not  a  son? 

Vol.    Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  ton,  that  well  deserrefl 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Duke.     You  know  him  well? 

Vol,    I  know  him,  as  myself ;  for  from  our  infaaej 
We  have  conyers*d,  and  spent  our  hours  together: 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant. 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection. 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  use  tind  fair  advantage  of  his  days : 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentieman. 

Duke.     Beshrew  me,  sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good. 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  sir,  this  gentieman  is  come  to  me 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates; 
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Ajid  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a  iihile. 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Vol*     Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke,    Welcome  him,  then,  according  to  his  worth. 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you;  and  you.  Sir  Thurio:-^ 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  cite  him  to  it. 
I'll  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.    lEasit  Dvke. 

Vol,     This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship, 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

SiL    Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfiranchis'd  them. 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Vol.    Nay,  sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prisoners 
still. 

SU,    Nay,  then  he  should  he  blind;   and,  being 
blind. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you? 

Vol.     Why,  lady.  Love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

T^tt.   They  say,  that  Love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Vol.     To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself: 
Upon  a  homely  object.  Love  can  wink* 

Enter  Pbotbxjs. 

SU,    Have  done,  have  done :  here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman. lExit  Tau&xo. 

Vol,    Welcome,  dear  Proteus  !  —  Mistress,  I  be- 
seech you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

SU,     His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither. 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

Vol.    Mistress,  it  is.     Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

SU,    Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pro,  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

VOL.  u.  I 
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Vol,     Leave  off  discourse  of  disability. -- 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  Mm  for  your  servant. 

Pro.    My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

SU.     And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed. 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro,    I'll  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

SU^      That  you  are  welcome? 

Pro.  That  you  are  worthless. 

Enter  Thxtbio. 

Thu,    Madam,  my  lord,  your  father,  would  speak 
with  you. 

SU,     I  wait  upon  his  pleasure :  come.  Sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me.  —  Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome: 
I'll  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 

Pro.    We'll  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

{^Exeunt  Silvia,  Thxtbio,  and  Speed. 

Vol.    Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 
came? 

Pro.    Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much 
commended. 

Vol.    And  how  do  yours  ? 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Vol.    How  does  your  lady,  and  how  thrives  your 
love? 

Pro.    My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you: 
1  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love  discourse. 

Vol.     Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now: 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love; 
Wliose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punisVd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
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And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 

O,  gentle  Proteus !    Love's  a  mighty  lord, 

And  hath  so  humhled  me,  as,  I  confess. 

There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 

Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 

Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  he  of  love; 

Now  can  1  hreak  my  &st,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 

Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye. 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so? 

Vol.    Even  she;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 

Pro,    No,  hut  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Vol,     Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Vol,     O!  flatter  me,  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro,  When  I  was  sick  you  gave  me  hitter  pills ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Vol,    Then  speak  the  truth  hy  her :  if  not  divine. 
Yet  let  her  he  a  principality. 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro,    Except  my  mistress. 

Vol.  Sweet,  except  not  any ; 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro,    Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own? 

Vol,    And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her,  too; 
She  shall  he  dignified  with  this  high  honour,  — - 
To  hear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  hase  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss. 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer- swelling  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro,    Why,  Valentine,  what  hraggardism  is  this? 

Vol,  Pardon  me,  Proteus:  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worth  as  nothing. 
She  is  alone. 
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Pro,  Then,  let  her  alone. 

Vol,    Not  for  the  world.     Why,  man,  she  is  mina 
own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along,  and  I  must  after; 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro.    But  she  loves  you? 

Vol,    Ay,  and  we  axe  hetroth'd ;   nay,  more,  out 
marriage  hour, 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight 
Determin'd  of:  how  I  must  dimb  her  window, 
The  ladder  made  of  cords,  and  all  the  means 
Plotted    and  'greed  on  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro,    Go  on  before;  I  shall  enquire  you  forth. 
I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
8ome  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use. 
And  then  1*11  presently  attend  yon. 

Vol,    Will  you  make  haste? 

Pro.    I  will.  —  [jB»it  Valbntinb 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  her  mien,  or  Valentinus'  praise. 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus? 
She's  fair,  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love:  — 
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That  I  did  love ;  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd, 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold. 

And  that  I  Ioto  him  not,  as  I  was  wont: 

O!   but  I  love  his  lady  too  too  much; 

And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice. 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her? 

'Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld. 

And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light; 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 

There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill.  [£m 


SOEVS    V. 
The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Spbed  and  Launos. 

Speed,  Launce !  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to 
Milan. 

Launce,  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth,  for  I 
am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always—  that  a  man 
is  never  undone,  till  he  be  hang'd;  nor  never  wel- 
come to  a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and 
the  hostess  say,  welcome. 

Speed,  Come  on,  you  mad-cap;  I'll  to  the  ale- 
nouse  with  you  presently;  where  for  one  shot  of 
five  pence  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes. 
But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with  Madam 
Julia  > 
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Launce.  Marry,  after  they  dos'd  in  earnest,  ibe;j 
parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed.     But  shall  she  marry  him? 

Launce.    No. 

Speed.    How  then?     Shall  he  marry  her? 

Lanmce.    No,  neither. 

Speed.    What,  are  they  broken? 

Launce.    No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  witn 
them? 

Launce.  lAxajj  thus :  when  it  stands  well  with 
him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou !  I  understand 
thee  not. 

Launce.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst 
not.     My  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.    What  thou  say'st? 

Launce.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too:  look  thee;  I'll 
but  lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.     It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Launce.  Why,  stand-under  and  under-stand  is  all 
one. 

Speed.     But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match? 

Launce.  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will ;  if 
he  say,  no,  it  will;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say 
nothing,  it  will. 

Speed.    The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  it  will. 

Launce.  Thou  shalt  neyer  get  such  a  secret  horn 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce, 
how  say'st  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  nota- 
ble lover? 

Launce.    I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.    Than  how  ? 
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Launce.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  bim 
to  be. 

Spud.  Why,  thou  wboreson  ass,  tkou  mistak'st 
me. 

Launce,  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee;  I  meant 
thy  master. 

Speed,    I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lorer. 

Launce.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he 
bum  himself  in  love.  If  thou  wilt,  go  with  me  to 
the  alehouse:  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew, 
and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.    Why? 

Lctunce.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity 
Ln  thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.  Wilt 
thou  go? 

Speed*    At  thy  service.  [JSceuiK. 


SCXKX  VI. 
The  Same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pboteus. 

Pro.    To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn; 
To  wrong  my  Mend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn; 
And  ev'n  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath, 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury: 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  Love  bids  me  forswear. 
O  sweet-suggesting  Love !  if  thou  hast  sinn'd, 
Toach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 
But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfiilly  be  broken; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 
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To  learn  his  wit  t'  exchange  the  bad  for  better. 

Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue!   to  call  her  bad, 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferred 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

I  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  lovn. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose: 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I,  by  their  loss. 

For  Valentine,  myself,    for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend, 

For  love  is  stiLl  most  precious  in  itself; 

And  Silvia,  (witness  heaven  that  made  her  £url) 

Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive. 

Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead; 

And  Valentine  I'll  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia,  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself 

Without  some  treachery  us'd  to  Valentine. 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber  window; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor. 

Now,  presently  I'll  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight. 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine, 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter: 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross 

By  some  sly  trick  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift. 

As  thou  hast  letnt  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift! 

[Eric. 
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SCBNB  VII. 

Verona.    A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul,    Counsel,  Lucetta;  gentle  girl,  assist  me: 
And,  ev'n  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, 
Wlio  art  the  table  wherein  all  mj  thoughts 
Are  visibly  charactered  and  engrav*d. 
To  lesson  me;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Lmc.    Alas!  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

/ttZ.     A  true- devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  Love's  wings  to  fly; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Proteus. 

Lue.     Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.     O !  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  axe  my  soul's 
food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in, 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  would* st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc,     1  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire, 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

JuL    The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it 
bums. 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 

12 
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He  makes  sweet  music  with  th'  enameFd  8tonefl« 

Gtiying  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 

He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage; 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays. 

With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 

Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course. 

I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 

And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 

Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love; 

And  there  1*11  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 

A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

hue.     But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 

JttZ.     Not  like  a  woman,  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men. 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well  reputed  page. 

Lttc.     Why,   then   your   ladyship   must   cat   yooi 
hair. 

JtiZ.     No,  girl;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots: 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  shew  to  be. 

Lttc.     What  &8hion,  madam,  shall   I   make  youi 
breeches  ? 

jy.     That  fits  as  well,  as  —  *Tell  me,  good  my 
lord. 
What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale?' 
Why,  ev'n  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

hue.     You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece, 
madam. 

Jul.     Out,  out,  Lucetta !   that  will  be  ^11-favour'd. 

Imc,    a  round  hose,  madam,  now's  not  wurth  a  pin. 
Unless  you  have  a  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on. 

M.    Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  ihink'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 
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But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  lepute  me 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Luc.     If  70U  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go 
not. 

JtiZ.     Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Lue.    Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  hut  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  displeas'd,  when  you  are  gone. 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  he  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul,     That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear. 
A.  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  of  infinite  of  love. 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Lue.    All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.     Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  hase  effect; 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  hirth: 
His  words  are  honds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heav'n  from  earth. 

Lue.    Pray  heav'n,  he  prove  so,  when  you  oome 
to  him! 

Jul.     Now,  as   thou   lov'st   me,  do  him  not  that 
wrong. 
To  hear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth : 
Only  deserve  my  love  hy  loving  him: 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamher. 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of. 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  hence. 
Come;  answer  not,  hut  to  it  presently: 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [JSaeetnit 
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ACT     III. 

BoEKX  I.  —  Milan.    An  Ante-chamber  in  the  DuKi'f 
Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Thubio,  and  P&otbus. 

DUKSn 

SIR  THURIO,  give  ng  leave,  I  pray,  a  while : 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  abont. — 

lExk  Thubio. 
Now,  tell  me,  Protens,  what's  your  will  with  me? 

Pro.     My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  dis- 
cover. 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal ; 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that. 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  prince,  Sir  Valentine,  my  friend, 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter : 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
1  know,  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stol'n  away  from  you. 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke,     Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  case, 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
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This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judg'd  me  fast  asleep. 
And  oftentimes  have  purposed  to  foihid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court; 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err. 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man^ 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclosed  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro^    Enow,    noble    lord,    they    have    devia'd 
mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone, 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently; 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Duke.    Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro,    Adieu,  my  lord :  Sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

[JB«fc 
Enter  Valentikb. 

Duke,     Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast? 

Vol.     Please  it  your  Qrace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends, 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke,     Be  they  of  much  import^ 
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Vol.     The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  sigaify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke,     Nay,  then  no  matter :  stay  with  me  a  while. 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend.  Sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Vol,     I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  sure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable:  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 
Cannot  your  Grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 

Duke,    No,  trust  me :   she  is  peevish,  sullen,  fro- 
ward. 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father: 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her; 
And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish' d  by  her  childlike  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolved  to  take  a  wife. 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in: 
Then,  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

VaL    What  would  your  Grace  have  me  to  do  in  this  ? 
Duke.     There  is  a  lady  of  Verona,  here. 
Whom  I  affect;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy. 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence: 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court; 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  changed,) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

Vol,     Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words. 
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Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 

More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Duke.     But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

Vol.     A  woman  sometime  scorns  what  best  contents 
her. 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o'er. 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you: 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone, 
For  why !  —  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say; 
For  *get  you  gone,'  she  doth  not  mean  ^away.' 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces; 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  ho  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Dtike,     But  she  I  mean  is  promis'd  by  her  Mends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth. 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Vol.     Why,  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke.     Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept 
safe. 
That  no  man  hath  Recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Vol.    What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window  ? 

Duke,     Her  chamber  is  aloft,  fur  from  the  ground. 
And  built  so  shelving  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Val.    Why,  then,  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords. 
To  cast  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.    Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood. 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 
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Vol,     When  would  you  use  it?  pray,  sir,  tell  me 
that. 

Duke.     This  very  night;   for  love  is  like  a  child 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  hy. 

Vol,     By  seven  o'clock  1*11  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.     But  hark  thee;  I  will  go  to  her  alone. 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

Vol,    It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.   A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn? 

Vol.     Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  me  see  thy  cloak: 

I'll  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Vol.     Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.   How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ?  — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter   is   this   same?     What's   here?  — '«  To 

And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 

I'll  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.     [^ReadM. 

'*  My  Vumghts  do  harbour  mth  my  Silvia  nightly ; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  tJiem  flying . 
Of  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly. 

Himself  would  lodge  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughis  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them ; 

While  J,  their  king,  thai  thither  them  importune. 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  blessed 
them. 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants'  fortune. 
I  curse  myself,  for  they  are  sent  by  me. 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be.*' 

What's  here? 

**  Sihi<i^  this  wight  I  wiU  enfranchise  thee.'^ 
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'Tis  so;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. — 

Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son,) 

Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 

And  with  thy  daring  folly  burn  the  world? 

Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee . 

Go,  base  intruder  !  over- weening  slave  ! 

Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates. 

And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 

Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence. 

Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours 

Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee. 

But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 

Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 

Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 

By  Heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 

I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 

Begone:   I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse; 

Rut,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

lExU   DUKB. 

Vol.     And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor- 
ment? 
To  die  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself. 
And  Silvia  is  myself:   banish'd  from  her, 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment. 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unless  it  be,  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day, 
lliere  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 
She  is  my  essence;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster' d,  iUumin'd,  oherish'd,  kept  alive. 

VOL     II.  J 


_  J 
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I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  tliis  deadly  doom: 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Fboteus  and  Launcs. 

Pro.     Run,  boy;  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 

Launce.     So-hough  !  so-hough ! 

Pro.     What  seest  thou? 

Launce.     Him  we  go  to  find:    there's  not  a  hair 
on  's  head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 

Pro.     Valentine  ? 

Val.    No. 

Pro.    Who  then?  his  spirit? 

Val.     Neither. 

Pro.    What  then? 

Vol.     Nothing. 

Launce.    Can  nothing  speak  ?  master,  shall  I  strike  ? 

Pro.    Who  wouldst  thou  strike? 

Launce.     Nothing. 

Pro.    Villain,  forbear. 

Launce.  Why,  sir,  1*11  strike  nothing :  I  pray  you, — 

Pro.    Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear.  —  Friend  Valentine,  a 
word. 

Val.     My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good 
news. 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  poesess'd  them. 

Pro.     Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine. 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

Val.     Is  Silvia  dead? 

Pro.    No,  Valentine. 

Val.     No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia!  — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me? 

Pro.    No,  Valentine. 

Val.     No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me !  — 
What  is  your  news? 
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Launee,     Sir,  there  is  a  proclamation  that  you  aru 
vanished. 

Pro,    That  thou  art  banish'd :  O !  that  is  the  news  : 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

VaJl.     O  !  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banish'd? 

Pro.     Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom. 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  stands  in  effectual  force) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears: 
Those  at  her  father*s  churlish  feet  she  tender'd. 
With  them,  upon  her  ki^ees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them, 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  teant. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaf'd  him  so. 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her. 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  biding  there. 

FoZ.     No  more;   unless  the  next  word  that  thou 
speak*  8 1 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life* 
K  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro.     Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help, 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'at. 
Tmie  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence; 
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Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliver*d 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate: 
Come,  1*11  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate. 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love  affairs. 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself, 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Vol.     I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy, 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  North- 
gate. 

Pro.    Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.     Come,  Valentine. 

Vol.     O,  my  dear  Silvia!   hapless  Valentine! 

^Exeunt  Valentine  and  Peotexts. 

Launce.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you,  and  yet  I  have 
the  wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave; 
but  that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.  He  lives 
not  now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet  I  am  in 
love ;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from 
me,  nor  who  'tis  I  love;  and  yet  'tis  a  woman:  but 
what  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself;  and  yet  'tis  a 
milk-maid ;  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had 
gossips :  yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's  maid, 
and  serves  for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities  than 
a  water-spaniel,  which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian 
Here  is  the  cate-log  \_pulling  out  a  paper]  of  her 
conditions.  **  Imprimis :  She  eon  fetch  and  carry.** 
Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more :  nay,  a  horse  cannot 
fetch,  but  only  carry ;  therefore,  is  she  better  than  a 
jade.  *^Item:  She  can  milk.**  Look  you,  a  sweet 
virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.    How   now,    Signior  Launce?    what  news 
with  your  mastership? 
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Launee.    With  my  master's  ship  ?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the  word. 
What  news,  then,  in  your  paper? 

Launce,     The  hlack'st  news  that  ever  thou  heaid'st. 

Speed.     Why,  man,  how  black? 

Launee.     Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.    Let  me  read  them. 

Launee.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head  !  thou  canst  not 
read. 


Thou  liest,  I  can. 

Launee.  I  will  try  thee.  Tell  me  this:  who  be* 
got  thee? 

Speed.     MkttJj  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Launee.  O,  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother.     This  proyes,  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.    Come,  fool,  come:  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Launee.    There,  and  St.  Nicholas  be  thy  speed! 

Speed.     ^^ Imprimis:   She  can  milk.'* 

Launee.    Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.    "  Item :   She  brews  good  ale.** 

Launee.  And  thereof  comes  the  proyerb,  — >  ^Ism- 
*^S  ^f  y^^^"^  hearty  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.     *^Item:   She  eon  sew." 

Launee.     That's  as  much  as  to  say,  —  Can  she  so  ? 

Speed.     ''Item:   She  can  knit.'' 

Launee.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with 
a  wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock? 

Speed.     ''  Item  :   She  can  wash  and  scour.'* 

Launee.  A  special  yirtue;  for  then  she  need  not 
be  wash'd  and  scour' d. 

Speed.     ''Item:   She  eon  spin.** 

Launee.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels, 
when  she  can  spin  for  her  Hying. 

Speed.     *' Item :  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues** 

Launee.     That's   as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  yir- 
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tnes,  that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathen,  and  there* 
fore  have  no  names. 

Speed.     Here  follow  her  Tices. 

Launee.     Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  *'  Item :  She  is  not  to  be  fastings  in  retpeei 
of  her  breath" 

Launee.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfast.     Read  on. 

Speed.     ''  Item  :   She  hath  a  tweet  mouth.** 

Launee.     That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.     ''  Item :   She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep.** 

Launee.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not 
in  her  talk. 

Speed.     '« Item :   She  is  slow  in  wards.** 

Launee.  O  villain !  that  set  this  down  among  her 
▼ices.  To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  vir- 
tue: I  pray  thee,  out  with't,  and  place  it  for  her 
chief  virtue. 

Speed.     ''  Item :  She  is  proud.** 

Launee.  Out  with  that  too :  it  was  £ve*s  legacy, 
and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.     ''  Item :   She  hath  no  teeth.** 

Launee.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  Ipve 
crusts. 

Speed.    *'  Item :   She  is  curst.** 

Launee.  Weil ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to 
bite. 

Speed.     **  Item :  She  wUl  often  praise  her  liquor.** 

Launee.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she 
will  not,  I  will;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.     "  Item :  She  is  too  liberal.** 

Launee.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot ;  for  that's  writ 
down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not ;  for 
that  I'll  keep  shut :  now,  of  another  thing  she  may ; 
ind  that  cannot  I  help.     Well,  proceed. 
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Speed.  '*  Item :  She  hath  more  hair  than  toil,  and 
mare  faults  than  hairs^  and  more  wealth  than  faults" 

Launce.  Stop  there ;  1*11  have  her :  she  was  mine, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article. 
Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.     "  Item  :  She  hath  more  hair  than  wity*  — 

Launce.  More  hair  than  wit,  —  it  may  be;  I'll 
prove  it :  the  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and 
therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt:  the  hair,  that 
covers  the  wit,  is  more  than  the  wit,  for  the  greater 
hides  the  less.     What's  next? 

Speed.     —  "  and  more  faults  than  hairs^^*  — 

Launce.     That's  monstrous  :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed.     —  **  and  more  wealth  than  faults,^* 

Launce,  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious. 
Well,  I'll  have  her ;  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing 
is  impossible, — 

Speed.    What  then? 

Launce,  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee,  —  that  thy 
master  stays  for  thee  at  the  North-gate. 

Speed.     For  me? 

Launce.  For  thee?  ay;  who  art  thou?  he  hath 
stay'd  for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.    And  must  I  go  to  him? 

Launce.  Thou  must  run  to  him ;  for  thou  hast 
stay'd  so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner  ?  pox  of  your 
love-letters !  [Ertt. 

Launce.  Now  will  he  be  swing'd  for  reading  my 
letter.  Ajd  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  him- 
self into  secrets.  —  I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's 
ODTxection.  [Exii. 
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SOBNB   IL 

l*he  Same*     An  Apartment  in  the  Duxs's  Falace. 

Enter  Dctke  and  Thubio  ;   F^othvb  behind* 

Duke.     Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  will  love 
you, 
iSfow  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 

Thu.     Since  his  exQe  she  hath  despis'd  me  most 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Didee.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figore 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 
How  now.  Sir  Proteus !  Is  your  countryman. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone? 

Pro.     Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.     My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.     A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  griet 

Duke.     So  I  believe;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.     Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  Grace, 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  Grace. 

Duke.     Thou  know'st  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  Sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter? 

Pro.    I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.     And  also^  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will  ? 

Pro.     She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here 

Duke.     Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so. 
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What  might  we  do  to  make  the  giil  forget 
The  love  of  Valentme,  and  love  Sir  Thurio  ? 

Pro,    The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  oowardice,  and  poor  descent; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Buke,     Ay,  but  she'll  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro,     A.j^  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore,  it  must,  with  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemcth  as  his  Mend. 

Duke,    Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  lum. 

Pro,    And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loath  to  do : 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman; 
Especially,  against  his  very  friend. 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him, 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him: 
Therefore,  the  office  is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.    You  have  prevaQ'd,  my  lord.     If  I  can  do  it, 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 

Thu,     Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me; 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  Sir  Valentine. 

Duke,    And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind, 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  Love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  soon  revolt,  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And  for  your  friend's  sake  will  be  glad  of  yon, 

J2 
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Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.     As  much  as  I  can  do  I  will  effect. 
But  you.  Sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough; 
You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serriceable  tows. 

Duke,     Ay ;  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy« 

Pro.     Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart. 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again;  and  frame  some  feeling  line 
That  may  discover  such  integrity: 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews, 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones^ 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies, 
Visit  by  night  your  lady*s  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  consort :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump ;  the  night's  dead  sUenoe 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Uake.    This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  love. 

Thu.    And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practice. 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently. 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill' d  in  music. 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke,     About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.     We'll  wait  upon  your  Grace  till  after  supper, 
Ajid  afterward  de^^rmine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.     Even  now  alK>ut  it:    I  will  pardon  you. 

[Eseufil. 
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ACT   IV. 

ScBKB  I.  —  A  Forest  near  Milan. 
Enter  certain  Outlaws. 

FiBST  Outlaw, 

FELLOWS,  stand  fast:  I  see  a  passenger. 
2  Out,    If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down 
with  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

8  Out.     Stand,  sir,  and  thro^  us  that  you^  have 
about  you; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed,     Sir,  we  are  undone.     These  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Vol,     My  friends, — 

1  Out,     That's  not  so,  sir :   we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out,     Peace!   we'll  hear  him. 

8  Out,    Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we;   for  he  is  a 
proper  man. 

Vat,    Then  know,   that  I  have    little   wealth    to 
lose. 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity; 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfumish  me. 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.     Whither  travel  you  ? 

Vol,     To  Verona. 

1  Out.     Whence  came  you  ? 

Vol.     From  Milan. 

8  Out.     Have  you  long  sojoum'd  there? 
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Vol.     Some   Bixteen   months;    and   longer   might 
have  stay'd. 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 
2  Out,    What!  were  you  banished  thence? 
Vol.    I  was. 

2  Out.     For  what  offence? 

Vol,    For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse. 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully,  in  fight. 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.    Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so. 
But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault? 

Vol.    I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out.    Have  you  the  tongues? 

Vol.     My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy. 
Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable. 

3  Out.     By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  flEUStion. 

1  OiU.    We'll  have  him.     Sirs,  a  word. 

Speed.    Master,  be  one  of  them :  it's  an  honoura- 
ble kind  of  thievery. 
Vol.     Peace,  villain! 

2  OiU.    Tell  us  this :  have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ? 
Vol.     Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.    Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentleoMiL, 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men : 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished. 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady. 
An  heir,  and  near  alli'd  unto  the  Duke. 

2  Out.    And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 
Who,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.     And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  theee. 
But  to  the  purpose;  for  we  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives; 
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And,  partly,  seeing  yon  are  beautifi'd 
With  goodly  shape;  and  by  yonr  own  report 
A  linguist,  and  a  man  of  sncb  perfection, 
As  we  do  in  onr  quality  much  want  — 

2  Out,     Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man. 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you. 
Are  you  content  to  be  our  General? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness? 

8  Out*     What  say'st  thou  ?   wilt  thou  be  of  oux 
consort  ? 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all. 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee, 
Love  thee  as  our  Commander,  and  our  King. 

1  Out,     But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest. 

2  Out.    Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

offer'd. 
Vol,    I  take  yonr  offer,  and  will  live  with  yon; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  2K>or  passengers. 

8  Out,    No;   we  detest  such  vile,  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us ;  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  show  thee  ail  the  treasure  we  have  got, 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

lExenni. 

SOBKB   II. 

MUan.    The  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Peotbtts. 
Pro,    Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
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But  Silvia  is  too  Mr,  too  true,  too  bolj. 

To  be  oorrnpted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 

When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 

She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend; 

When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows. 

She  bids  me  think  how  I  have  been  forsworn. 

In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lor'd : 

And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips, 

The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 

Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 

The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 

But  here  comes  Thurio.    Now  must  we  to  her  window, 

And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thxtbio  and  Musicians. 

Thu,  How  now.  Sir  Proteus !  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us? 

Fro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  for  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.     Ay ;  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.     Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Tku.    Who  ?     Silvia  ? 

Pro.     Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now,  gentlemen, 
liCt's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  a  while. 

EtUer^  at  a  distance^  Host,  with  Julia  in  hofs 
clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest;  methinks  you're 
allycholly:    I  pray  you,  why  is  it? 

Jul.     Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry.  I'll  bring  you 
where  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gentleman 
that  you  ask'd  for. 

Jul.     But  shall  I  hear  him  speak? 
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Host.    Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.     That  will  be  music.  [^Muiie  plays. 

Host.    Hark!  hark! 

Jid.    Is  he  among  these? 

Host.    Ay ;  but  peace !  let's  hear  *em. 

Song. 

Who  is  Silvia  7  what  is  she. 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  7 

Holy^  fair,  and  wise  is  she  ; 

The  Jieaven  such  grace  did  lend  her. 

That  she  might  admired  he. 

Is  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair. 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness? 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 
To  help  kim  of  his  blindness; 

And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing. 

That  Silvia  is  excelling; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing, 

T^mn  the  dull  earth  dwelling: 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host.    How  now !  are  you  sadder  than  you  were 
before  ?     How  do  you,  man  ?  the  music  likes  you  not. 

Jul.     You  mistake:   the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host.    Why,  my  pretty  youth? 

Jul.    He  plays  false,  father. 
'Host.    How?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings? 

Jul.    Not  so ;  but  yet  so  fiilse  that  he  grieyes  my 
very  heart-strings. 

Host.    You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.    Ay;  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have 
a  slow  heart. 
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Host,     I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  music. 

Jul.     Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.     Hark !  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music 

Jul.     Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  hare  them  always  play  hut  one 
thing? 

Jul.     I  would  always  have  one  play  hut  one  thing. 
But,  Host,  doth  this  Six  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on. 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me, 
—he  lov'd  her  out  of  all  nick. 

Jul.     Where  is  Launce? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog;  which,  to-morrow 
by  his  master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  pres- 
ent to  his  lady. 

Jul.     Peace!  stand  aside:  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you:  I  will  so  plead. 
That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu.    Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.    At  Saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.    Farewell.     {^Exeunt  Thu.  and  Musicians. 

SiLTiA  appears  at  her  toindaw. 

Pro,.     Madam,  good  eren  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.     I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen. 
Who  is  that,  that  spake? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth, 
You  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.     Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.     Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant 

Sa.     Whafs  your  will? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sil.     You  have  your  wish:   my  will  is  even  this 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  suhtle,  perjur'd,  false,  disloyal  man! 
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Tlimk*8t  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless. 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceiy'd  so  many  with  thy  vows? 
Betum,  return,  and  make  thy  lore  amends. 
For  me,  by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongM  suit. 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself. 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.     I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jul,  'Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it ; 

For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried. 

SiL     Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend, 
Survives,  to  whom  thyself  art  witness 
I  am  betroth'd;  and  art  tbou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy? 

Pro,     I  likewise  hear  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil,     And  so,  suppose,  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave, 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro,     Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

Sil,     Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her*s  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul.     He  heard  not  that. 

Pro,    Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber: 
To  that  1*11  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep; 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow. 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul.    If  'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sure,  de- 
ceive it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am. 

iSi7.     I  am  very  loath  to  be  your  idol,  sir; 

VOL.   II.  K 
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But,  since  your  Msehood  shall  become  you  well 
To*  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  FU  send  it. 
And  so,  good  rest.  [Silvia  reUret, 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night. 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom.     lExit  Pbotet7S. 

Jul,     Host,  will  you  go? 

Host.     By  my  halidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jul.     Pray  you,  where  lies  Sir  Proteus? 

Host.    Marry,  at  my  house.     Trust  me,  I  think,  'tu 
almost  day. 

JmI.    Not  so;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest.     [Exeunt. 


SOBITB    III. 
The  Same, 

Enter  Eolamoitb. 

Eglamour.    This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind. 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  in. — 
Madam,  madam! 

Silvia  appears  at  her  window. 

Sa.    Who  calls? 

Egl.  Your  servant,  and  your  Mend ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

SU.    Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good  morrow 

Egl.     As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose, 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

SU»     O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman. 
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(Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  Bwear  I  do  not,) 

Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplish'd. 

Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 

I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 

Nor  how  my  &ther  would  enforce  me  marry 

Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  Boul  abhorr'd. 

Thyself  hast  lov'd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say. 

No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 

As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  di'd. 

Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity. 

Six  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  &ther*s  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence, . 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match. 

Which  Heaven  and  Fortune  still  reward  with  plague*. 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me: 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee. 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Egl.    Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  placed, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  wiUi  you; 
Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me. 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go? 

SU.  This  evening  coming. 

Egl.    Where  shall  I  meet  you? 

Sil  At  Friar  Patrick's  cell, 

Wheie  I  intend  holy  confession. 
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EgL  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship.  Good  morrow, 
Qentle  lady. 

SU,  Good  morrow,  kind  Sir  Eglamour. 

SCEKX   IV. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Lattice  and  Crab. 

JLiOunce,  When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  car 
with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one  that  I  brought 
up  of  a  puppy ;  one  that  I  say'd  from  drowning,  when 
three  or  four  of  his  bUnd  brothers  and  sisters  went 
to  it.  I  have  taught  him,  even  as  one  would  say 
precisely,  —  thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent 
to  deliver  him  as  a  present  to  Mistress  Silvia  from 
my  master,  and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining- 
chamber,  but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals 
her  capon's  leg.  O  !  'tis  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cor 
cannot  keep  himself  in  all  companies.  I  would  have, 
as  one  should  say,  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  be 
a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things. 
If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon 
me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily,  he  had  been  hang'd 
for't :  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  suffer'd  for't.  You  shall 
judge.  He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of 
three  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs  under  the  Duke's 
table :  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the  mark)  a  piss- 
ing while,  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him.  **  Out 
with  the  dog ! "  says  one ;  "  What  cur  is  that  ? "  says 
another  ;  "  Whip  him  out,"  says  the  third ;  "  Hang 
him  up,"  says  the  Duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted 
with  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab,  and  goes 
me   to   the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs:    ''Friend," 
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quotli  I,  **  yon  meaix  to  whip  the  dog  ?  "  **  Ay,  mar- 
ry, do  I,'*  quoth  he.  *'  You  do  him  the  more  wrong,'* 
quoth  I ;  **  'twas  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of."  He 
makes  me  no  more  ado,  hut  whips  me  out  of  the 
chamher.  How  many  masters  would  do  this  for  his 
servant  ?  Nay,  FU  he  sworn  I  hare  sat  in  the  stocks 
for  puddings  he  hath  stolen;  otherwise  he  had  heen 
executed:  I  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he 
hath  kiird;  otherwise  he  had  suffer'd  for't:  thou 
think'st  not  of  this  now. — Nay,  I  rememher  the 
trick  you  serv'd  me,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  Mad- 
am Silvia.  Did  not  I  hid  thee  still  mark  me,  and 
do  as  I  do  ?  When  didst  thou  see  me  heave  up  my 
leg,  and  make  water  against  a  gentlewoman's  farthin- 
gale?    Didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick? 

Enter  Pbotexts  and  Julia. 

Pro.    Sehastian  is  thy  name?    I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul.     In  what  you  please: — I'll  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.    I  hope  thou  wilt.  —  How,  now,  you  Whore- 
son peasant! 
Where  have  you  heen  these  two  days  loitering? 

Launce.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  Mistress  Silvia  the 
dog  you  hade  me. 

Pro.     And  what  says  she  to  my  little  Jewel  ? 

Launee.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur ; 
und  tells  you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  fot 
such  a  present. 

Pro.     But  she  receiv'd  my  dog? 

Launce.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not.  Here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro.    What!  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me? 

Launce.  Ay,  sir:  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen 
fiom  me  by  the  hangman  boys  in  the  market-place ; 
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and  thon  I  offer'd  her  mine  own,  who  is  a  dog  bm 
big  as  ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro,     Go  ;  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again. 
Or  ne'er  retnm  again  into  my  sight. 
Away,  I  say !     Stayest  thou  to  vex  me  here  ?  — 

\_Exit  Launcs. 
A  slaTe  that  still  an  end  turns  me  to  shame.  -^* 
Sebastian,  I  haTe  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion-  do  my  businees, 
(For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yond  foolish  lowt) 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face,  and  thy  behayiour, 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth: 
Therefore  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee : 
Deliver  it  to  Madam  Silvia. 
She  lov'd  me  well  delivered  it  to  me. 

Jul.     It  seems,  you  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  hat 
token. 
She*s  dead  belike? 

Pro,  Not  so :   I  think,  she  lives. 

Jid.     Alas ! 

Pro,    Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas ! 

Jul.     I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.    Wherefore  should*st  thou  pity  her? 

Jid.     Because,  methinks,  that  she  lov'd  you  as  weU 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia. 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
*Tis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 

Pro.     Well,  give  her  that  ring;   and  therewithal 
This  letter :  —  that's  her  chamber.  —  Tell  my  lady 
[  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
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Your  moMage  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary.     [£flnl. 
Jyi.    How  many  women  would  do   such  a  mes- 
sage? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus!   thou  hast  entertain'd 
A  fox  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs. 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him. 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him  when  he  parted  from  me* 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will; 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger ! ) 
To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain; 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refus'd; 
To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 
I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love. 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master. 
Unless  1  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  will  I  woo  for  him ;   but  yet  so  coldly. 
As,  Heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day.     I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  Madam  Silvia. 

5U.     What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

Jul,    If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

SU.     From  whom? 

Jul.    From  my  master.  Sir  Proteus,  madnm. 

SU.     O !  he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Jul.    Ay,  madam. 

Si/.     Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

[il  picture  brought, 
Gk>,  give  your  master  this:   tell  him  from  me« 
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One  Julia,  tkat  his  changing  thonghto  forget. 
Would  hotter  fit  his  chamher,  than  thia  ahadow. 

Jtd»    Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter.-* 
Pardon  me,  madam,  I  have  unadvis'd 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not: 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

SU,     I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.    It  may  not  be:    good  madam,  pardon  me. 

SU.     There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 
I  know,  they  are  stuff'd  with  protestations. 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths,  which  he  will  break. 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul.    Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil.     The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say,  a  thousand  times. 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure. 
Though  his  false  finger  have  profan'd  the  ring. 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul.    She  thanks  you. 

SU.     What  say'st  thou? 

Jvl.    I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her. 
Poor  gentlewoman!  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

SU.     Dost  thou  know  her? 

JuL    Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest. 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

SU.     Belike,  she  thinks,  that  Proteus  hath  forsook 
her. 

Jul.    I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  cause  of  sorrow. 

SU.     Is  she  not  passing  fair? 

Jul.    She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is. 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well. 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you; 
But  eince  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass. 
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And  threw  her  sun-ezpellmg  mask  away. 
The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pinched  the  lily- tincture  of  her  face, 
That  now  she  is  hecome  as  black  as  I. 

SU.     How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jul.    About  my  stature;  for,  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part; 
And  I  was  trimmed  in  Madam  Julia's  gown. 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments. 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me: 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good. 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part. 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury    and  unjust  flight; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow. 

Sil.     She  is  beholding  to  thee,  gentle  youth.— 
Alas,  poor  lady  !   desolate  and  left !  — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth;  there  is  my  purse:   I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 
Farewell.  lExit  Silvia. 

Jul.    And  she  shall  thank  you  for  't,  if  e'er  you 

know  her. — 

A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 

I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 

Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 

Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself! 

Here  is  her  picture.     Let  me  see:    I  think, 

If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 

Were  fiill  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers ; 
k2 
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And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  ner  a  little, 

Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow: 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

1*11  get  me  such  a  colour' d  periwig. 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine: 

Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine*s  as  high. 

What  shoxdd  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 

But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself, 

If  this  fond  Love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 

Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 

For  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form! 

Thou  shalt  be  worshipped,  kiss'd,  lov*d,  and  ador'd. 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 

m  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake. 

That  us'd  me  so;   or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  should  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.     [£anf. 


ACT   V. 

ScsNS  I. -^The  Same.    An  Abbey. 
Enter  Eolamoxtb. 

EefLAMOUB. 

THE  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky, 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hoto:. 
That  Silvia  at  Friar  Patrick's  cell  should  meet  mn. 
She  will  not  fail;  for  lovers  break  not  hours. 
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Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time, 
80  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

JEfiler  811.TU.. 

See,  where  she  oomes !  —  Lady,  a  happy  evemng. 

Sil.  «Amen,  amen!  go  on,  good  Eglamonr, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall. 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Egl.    Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  reoorer  that,  we  are  sure  enough.       [Eveim^. 


ScEiTB  n. 
The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  THunio,  Pbotetts,  and  Julia. 

Thu.     Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit? 

Pto.    O,  sir!  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 

Thu.     What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long? 

Pro.    No,  that  it  is  too  little. 

Thu.    Ill  wear  a  boot  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 

Jul.      [^Standing  aside.']     But  love  will    not   be 
spurr'd  to  what  it  loathes. 

Thu.    What  says  she  to  my  fkce? 

Pro.     She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thu.    Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies :  my  face  is  black. 

Pro.    But  pearls  are  fair;  and  the  old  saying  is, 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

Jul.      "lis  true,   such  pearls   as  put  out  ladies' 
eyes; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them 

T%u.     How  likes  she  my  discourse? 

Pro.    m,  when  you  talk  of  war. 
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Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and  peaoe : 

Jul,  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your 
peace. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour? 

Pro,  0,  sir !   she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jvi.  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cow- 
ardice. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth? 

Pro.  That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jul.  True;   from  a  gentleman  to  a  fooL 

Thu,  Considers  she  my  possessions? 

Pro,  O  !  ay  ;   and  pities  them. 

Thu,  Wherefore  ? 

Jul,  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them. 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease. 

Jul,  Here  comes  the  Duke. 

Enter  Duxe. 

Duke,    How  now,  Sir  Proteus !  how  now,  Thmio  I 
Which  of  you  saw  [Sir]  Eglamour  of  late? 

Thu,    Not  I. 

Pro,    Nor  I. 

Duke.    Saw  you  my  daughter? 

Pro.    Neither. 

Duke,    Why,  then 
She^s  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine, 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
'Tis  true;  for  Friar  Laurence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest. 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she; 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even,  and  there  she  was  not. 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  henoe : 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
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fiut  mount  you  prenently,  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  riBing  of  the  mountain-foot, 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Dispatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.      [^Exit. 

Thu.     Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peeyish  girl. 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 
I'll  alter,  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  [£rtl. 

Pro,    And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love, 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour,  that  goes  with  her.     [^ExU^ 

Jul.    And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  t£at  love. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.      [Exit, 


soxKs  in. 

The  Forest. 

Enter  Silvia  and  Outlaws. 

1  Out.    Come,  come;  be  patient,  we  must  bring 
you  to  our  Captain. 

SU.    A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.    Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out.    Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her  ? 

8  Out.     Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us; 
But  Moses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 
Qo  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood ; 
There  is  our  Captain.    We'll  follow  him  that's  fled: 
The  thicket  is  beset ;  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out.    Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  Captain's 
cave. 
Fear  not;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

SU.     0  Valentine!   this  I  endure  for  thee. 

TExeunL 
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SOBMJI   IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

EnUr  ViXBiriiKB. 

Vol.    How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man! 
These  shadowy  desert  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  caz^  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  eomplaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 
O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless, 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia! 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain!  — 
What  halloing  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day? 
'Tis  sure  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  ohace. 
They  love  me  well;   yet  I  have  much  to  do. 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine:   who's  this  comes  heref 

ISteps  aside. 

Enter  Pbotbus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.    Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  y6u  from  him. 
That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Vol.    How  like  a  dream  is  this,  I  see,  and  hear! 
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Love,  leftd  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while. 

IWithdrmos. 

SU.    O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am! 

Pro.    Unhappy  were  you,  madam»  ere  I  came; 
But  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 

SU.     By  thy  approach  thou  mak*Bt  me  most  un- 
happy. 

Jid.    {^Aside.']    And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to 
your  presence. 

SU.     Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast, 
Rather  than  have  &lse  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  Heaven !  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  Mse,  perjur'd  Proteus: 
Therefore,  be  gone!  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.    What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next    to 
death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look! 
O !  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd. 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  belov'd. 

SU.    When  Proteus  cannot  love,  where  he's  be- 
lov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faitb 
Into  a  thousand  oaths;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou'dst  two; 
And  that's  far  worse  than  none:  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  Mendl 

Pro.  In  love 

Who  respects  Mend? 

SU.  All  men  but  Pzoteua. 
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Pro.     Nay,  if  the  gentle  Bpirit  of  moTing  woids 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
ril  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  anna'  end, 
And  love  yon  'gainst  the  nature  of  love — force  you. 

Sa.     O  Heaven! 

Pro,  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Enter  Valsktins. 

Vol.     RufS^n,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch; 
Thou  Mend  of  an  ill  £uhion ! 

Pro.  Valentine ! 

Vol,    Thou  common  Mend,  that's  without  Oedth 
or  love; 
(For  such  is  a  Mend  now)  treacherous  man! 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes :  naught  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me.     Now  I  dare  not  say, 
I  have  one  Mend  alive :  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted,  when  one's  [own]  right  hand 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom?     Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepest.     O  time  most  aocurs'd ! 
'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  Mend  should  be  the  worst ! 

Pro.    My  shame  and  guilt  confounds  me.— - 
Forgive  me,  Valentine.     If  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence« 
I  tender  'there:  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Vci.  Then,  I  am  paid; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest. 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  salisned. 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;   for  these  are  pleas'd. 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd : 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee. 
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Jvl,    0  me  unhappy! 

Pro.    Iiook  to  the  boy. 

Vol.  Why,  boy !  why.  wag !  how  now !  what's  the 
matter?    Look  up;  speak. 

JuL.  O  good  sir !  my  master  charg'd  me  to  deliver 
a  ring  to  Madam  Silvia,  which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was 
never  done. 

Fro.    Where  is  that  ring,  boy? 

Jul..  Here  'tis:  this  is  it. 

Pro     How !  let  me  see.— Why,  this  is 
The  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jrd.    O !  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  I  have  mistook 
This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia. 

Pro.    But,  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring^ 
At  my  depart  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jrd.     And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.    How  ?    Julia ! 

Jid.    Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths, 
And  entertained  'em  deeply  in  her  heart: 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root! 
O  Proteus!  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush: 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment;  if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love. 
It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 
Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.   Than  men  their  minds  :  'tis  true.   O  Heaven ! 
were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect:  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults,  makes  him  run  through  all  tb' 

sins: 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins. 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye? 

VOL.  u.  L 
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Vol.     Come,  come,  a  hand  from  ^iher. 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close: 
'Tvere  pity  two  guck  friendB  ghoald  be  long  foes* 

Pro.    Bear  witness,  Heayen,  I  have  my  wish  fin 
ever. 

Jul.    And  I  mine. 

Enter  Outlaws,  with  Ditkb  tmd  Thttbio. 

Out.    A  prize!  a  prize!  a  prize! 

Vol.     Forbear :   forbear,  I  say ;   it  is  my  lord  the 
Duke.  — 
Your  Grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgraced. 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Tku.    Yonder  is  Silvia;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Vol.    Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death. 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Verona  shall  not  hold  thee.     Heze  she  stands: 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch: 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thu,     Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I. 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not: 
1  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.    The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 
Know,  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivaird  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe.  —  Sir  Valentine, 
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Thou  art  a  gentlemdn,  and  well  deriy'd: 

Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  desery'd  her. 

Vol.     I  thank  your  Grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.     I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

VaL     These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal. 
Are  men  endu*d  with  worthy  qualities: 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here. 
And  let  them  be  recall' d  from  their  exile. 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.     Thou  hast  prevail'd:   I  pardon  them,  and 
thee: 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come ;  let  us  go :  we  will  include  all  jaxs 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Vol.    And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  Grace  to  smile. 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.     I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him:   he 
blushes. 

Vol.    I  warrant  you,  my  lord, — more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.    What  mean  you  by  that  saying? 

Vol.     Please  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

lExemU. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN 
OF  VEEONA. 


ACT  FIRST. 

Som  L 

p.  106.  •«Far  I  will  be  thy  &«kli-fftaf»":  — A  beads-man  wai 
one  who  asBumed  the  duty  of  praTing  fbr  a  bene&ctor. 
The  ciutom  was  of  great  antiquity,  the  name  being  deriyed 
from  beatUf  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  hiddtm 
—to  beg»  to  pray. 

'  **'Naj,  givB  msnoi  ihehootf" :  —  A  cant  phrase  of  fte- 
ouent  oocuirenoe  in  old  'plsyn,  and  meaning,  as  Theobald 
mat  pointed  out*  <  don't  make  a  laughing  stock  of  me.' 

''  <«8o,by  your  0trctimfto»M8":  —  In  the  first  instance  this 
word  is  used  to  signify  'circumstantial  deduction ; '  in  the 
second,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  it  means  *  the  position 
in  which  you  haye  placed  yourselfl' 

p.  107.  **  Sir  Proteus,  'mw  you ! "  —  The  apostrophe  marks  an 
elisianf  —  for  *  Qod  saye  you ! ' 

p.  108.    « a  lao'd  mutton"  ;  — « Mutton'  was  a  cant  word 

te'ooortesan'  in  Shakespeare's  day;  and  •laced,'  which 
is  often  fbond  witb  it,  meant  *  finely  trimmed  up.'  But 
the  phrase  here  plainly  means  *  a  £bie  piece  of  woman's 
flesh,'  or,  in  the  abbreviated  form,  not  yet  entirely  obsolete^ 
•a&Lepieoe.' 

"  ••Pro.    But  what  said  she  ^ 

S^69d.    Ay. 

Pro.  Nod*ay  }  why,  thaf  s  noddy." 
This  is  the  text  as  it  stands  in  the  original  folio,  the 
orthography  being  modemized ;  and  its  meaning  seems  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken.  Speed,  in  reply  to  his  muster's  ques- 
tion, «what  said  she?"  says,  «Aye;"  and,  as  children 
and  clownish  serrants  do»  the  world  oyer,  nods  the  assent 

(181) 
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as  he  speaks  it.  No  one  wlio  Ium  diaiMl  ckOdiai  ad 
■ervanti  can  fiul  to  remember  this  trick.  Proieui,  then,  in 
thU  jesting  mood,  afika,  «  Nod-aye  r*  (the  irards  being  con- 
nected by  a  hyphen,  not  separated  by  a  comma,)  —  that  ia, 
*  did  she  give  a  nodding  assent } '  —  and  then  comes  hia 
poor  pun.  Theobald,  &iHng  to  see  thia  plain  canstniction, 
(which,  neyerthdesB,  like  all  plain  matters,  it  requires  some 
fvords  to  set  forth,  —  a  truth  which  the  reader  should  not 
^et  herttifter,)  a&d  alao  ibrgetfiil  that  Speed  aays,  '<  I  say 
she  did  nod,  and  you  ask  me  if  she  did  nod,"  and  not  ma 
versa,  added  to  Protend  Ant  queetlan,  •'  Did  she  nod  i " 
which  wholesale  interpolation  has  been  admitted  as  **  neces- 
sary "  to  introduce  what  follows,  in  all  editkma  for  the  last 
century  and  a  quarter.  ColHer  tells  us  that  the  knave  or 
fool  in  a  pack  of  cards  was  called  Noddy,  and  gave  the 
name  to  a  game. 

p.  109.     *< you  have  teiiem'd  me":  —  that  is,  *yoa  have 

giTen  me  a  testem,*  — *  a  liaqianny  pieces 

Sosmi  n. 
p*  111.     <*  Should  MfiMirs  thus  "  :  —  pass  judgment  on. 

"  "J^thafsdosestkept":  — •Fire'iaheraadinyllahLeb 
according  to  the  frequent  poetical  custom  of  Shakespeare's 
day. 

"  ^A,  goodly  broker"  :  •^  A  matchmaker,  or  a  bawd.  It 
was  notnntu  the  last  ten  years  of  the  seventesnth  century 
that  the  ward  was  adraneed  to  the  honor  of  a  oonnectioa 
with  stock  operations. 

p.  112.     "Whatyoo/isahe":  — ]9iBionlbr«wh«t«foaL' 

pi  1 18*  "  LiffM  0*  hve" : — An  old  tone,  often  mentioned.  Col- 
lier knows  no  earlier  notice  of  it  than  that  in  the  Oorffetme 
Gatterit  q/  GaOmd  Jneeniumet  4to»,  1678. 

"  •*  too  harsh  a  deMmi 

There  wanteth  but  a  mean,"  ftc 

Since  Malone's  time  *  descant,'  in  this  passage,  has  been 
most  strangely  interpreted  to  mean  *variatioDS,'  as  of  an 
air  in  music ;  —  a  d^nition  inoarrect  in  itself  and  unsuited 
to  the  context.  The  word  did  come  to  be  loosely  and  igno- 
rantly  used  somewhat  in  that  eense ;  but  in  Shakespeare's 
time  it  meant  <  counterpoint,'  or  the  addins;  one  or  more 
paits  to  a  theme,  which  was  called  <the  plam  song.*  The 
following  quotations  and  definitions  will  make  this  dear  :— 

" when  a  man  talketh  of  a  descanter  it  must  be 

understood  of  one  that  can  extempore  sing  a  part  upon 
a  playne  song.    Pki,  What  is  the  meane  to  fling  upon  a 
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ne  Bong?  Matt,  To  know  ihe  distances  of' ooncordi 
A  Pktme  and  Eaaie  Introduction  to  Prao' 
Uoal  Muaieke.    By  TbomaB  Mcrley.    London,  1697. 

•*  OoHiraptmtOf  a  oonnteipoint.  Also  a  descant  in  Mu- 
i&cke  or  singmg."    Plorio's  Dictaonary,  1611. 

**  DoMant  (in  Miuick)  signifies  the  Art  of  Oamposing  in 
wmal  parts,  &c"    FhiUipir  New  World  of  Wordt. 

'<  A  Brief  Introduetion  to  the  Art  ofDuccmt  or  oompoeing 
Mmieke  m parte"    By  John  Playlcvd.    London,  1665. 

«< while  the  skilful  Organist  plays  his  grare  and 

ftnded  descant."    Milton.     JVactate  of  Edueatioiu 

See  also  North's  Memoiree  ofMueicke^  pp.  66,  68.  Ed. 
1728. 

Im/eMale  terms  «•  sharps"  <*flat,"  <*mar  the  conoord," 
show  that  she  used  the  word  *  descant '  because  she  and 
her  mistress  were  at  discord,  and  it  meant  a  performance  in 
strict  harmony,  not  capricious  melody.  And  besides,  aixs 
with  Tariations  were  mucnown  in  Shakespeare^s  time.  The 
mistake  resulted  from  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
term  <  plain  song,'  which  preceding  etUton  hare  evidently 
soxmosed,  and  sometimes  envesBly  stated,  to  be  a  simple  air 
which  the  <  descant '  yaried  hy  ornament  more  or  kai  florid. 
Bfilton's  calling  the  nightingale's  song  an  **  amorous  des- 
cant," is  not  at  all  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  remarks ; 
but  this  note  has  already  occupied  so  much  space  that  fur- 
ther explanation  is  inadmissible.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  the  only  poets  who  use  muacal 
terms  with  absolute  correctness. 

The  <  mean'  was  a  middle  or  interior  part  in  concerted 
music. 

p.  118.  «*  Indeed  \hidihe  baee**  :^Lueetta  shifts  her  quibble 
ftom  muao  to  the  rustlo  playground.  In  the  game  of 
Prisoner's  base,  to  *  bid  the  base,'  was  to  challenge  to  a 
oontest  of  speed. 

pblU.     '« />r  catching  cold":  — ■  On  account  of  catching 

eold.'    As  in  that  most  touching  of  old  ballads,  ChOde 
Watera:^ 

**  And  take  her  m>  in  thine  armes  twaine 
Poor  filing  of  her  feet" 

^  «« I  see  you  hove  a  fnonM'e  mind"  :—  Oiilbrd  wdlsays, 
•<  It  is  pofeotly  nauseating  to  look  at  the  trash  which  al- 
ways accompanies  the  mention  of  this  word  in  the  notes 
on  our  old  mmatistB."  The  obrious  meaning,  <  a  strong 
inclination,'  has  been  aoeepted,  after  aU.  'Moneth'  is 
the  old  form  of  •  month,'  and  as  the  measure  shows,  is  re- 
quired here.  The  ondssion  of  the  «  in  the  ihEo  is  a  mere 
typographical  enor. 
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ScENB  m. 

p.  115.  Abont  fifteen  months  dapee  between  the  fint  Scene  and 
this.  For  in  that,  the  ship  waits  fbr  Valmtina  to  embaik 
for  Milan,  while  on  the  next  day  after  the  occmrences  in 
this,  Protem  also  leaTes  Verona  fbr  the  same  dty,  where 
he  aniyes  in  the  middle  of  Act  II.,  and  where  the  sabse- 
qnent  events  of  that  Act  and  (tf  Act  HI.  occupy  but  a  few 
days ;  and  as  in  the  fint  Scene  of  Act  IV.,  VaXentinB  tells 
the  Outlaws  that  he  spjoumed  in  Milan  "some  sixteen 
months,"  nearly  all  of  that  period  must  have  passed  before 
the  departure  of  Proteua  from  Verona.  The  diyision  of 
this  comedy  into  Acts  might  be  improved ;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  remove  this  evidence  of  Shakespeare's  inexperience 
when  he  wrote  it,  even  if  we  admit  that  he  was  much  soli- 
citous at  any  period  about  the  probaUlities  of  time. 

n        «< 9ad  talk  "  :  —  Grave,  sober  talk*    Ck>]ois,  even, 

were  called  *sad.' 

pb  117.  *<  like  esAtftt^Min".— That  is,  <  like  allowance 'or  « en- 
dowment.' The  word  is  still  so  used  in  the  Enj^iah  uni- 
Tflfiities. 

"  «0  how  this  spring  of  kiveratamMstfA.** 

'  Besembleth'  is  here  used  as  if  it  were  written  •iesan6f»» 
cth,'  as,  indeed,  Ritson,  with  some  show  of  reason,  main- 
tained all  such  words  should  be  wiitteo.  Shakespeare  oftso 
thus  claims  the  dropped  syllable. 


ACT   SECOND. 

Sgbvb  I* 

p.  118.  The  folio  names  SUoiatiB  entering  with  Valenime  and 
^99$df  although  she  does  not  qvpear  for  some  time.  This 
enumeration  at  the  beginning  of  a  Scene  of  all  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  it  is  very  common  in  oiu:  old  printed  plays. 

'*        **VaL  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

^Med,  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one." 
•On '  and  <  one '  were  of  old  pronounced  and  often  written 
■Uke.  It  is  universally  assumed  that  the  pronunciation 
was  that  which  we  now  give  to  <  on ; '  but  the  tendency 
of  former  days  to  preserve  the  pure  or  name  sound  of  vow- 
els goes  far  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  both  words  had 
the  primary  sound  of  o,  and  were  pronounced  <non.  To 
this  day  we  pronounce  •  only,'  (which  is  <  one-ly,')  not 
on-ly,  but  ofon^ly.  See  Note  on  •<  for  the  nonce*"  1  Kmg 
Henry  IV.,  Act  I.  So.  2. 
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p.  1 19.  **  And  now  you,  are  metamorphos'd  " :  —  Mr.  Collier^s 
folio  of  1682  Las  **  jo  nietamoiphoB'd,"  which  is  plausible. 
But  the  intopoLation  is  not  neoessaiy,  and  therefore  not 


p.  121.  "  O  excellent  moHon  /  "  —  A  puppet  show  was  called  *  a 
motion/  because  the  puppets  were  moved. 

"         •«  Sir  Valentine  and  tervant " : — Ladies  used  to  call  their 
professed  admirers  their  *  servants.' 

p.  128.  «A11  thislspeak  in  print" .-^Vlith  the  precidon  of 
'print.'  Speed  having  found  the  foregoing  four  lines  in 
print  —  probably  in  some  ballad  —  quibbles  as  usuaL 

SOENS  HL 

p.  125.  **  Oy  that  $hoe  could  speak  now»  like  an  old  woman  "  :  > 
This  passage  appears  ia  the  foUo^  evidently  corrupted,  thus: 
—  **  Now  come  I  to  my  mother :  Oh  that  she  could  speake 
now  like  a  would-woman ;  well,  I  kisse  her,"  &c.  It  is 
printed  in  nearly  all  modem  editions  since  Theobald's,  — 
••  Now  come  I  to  my  mother,  (O,  that  she  could  speak  now ! 
like  a  wood  woman,)"  ftc. :  —  introducing  a  parenthesis, 
changing  *<  virould  "  to  wood^  (i.  e.  crazy,)  and  supposing 
Lawnce  to  wish  that  the  shoe  could  speak  like  a  mother, 
distracted  at  her  son's  departure.  But  does  not  the  context 
make  it  plain  that  Launoet  having  said  of  the  representa- 
tive of  his  father,  that  this  shoe  2bould  not  speak  a  word 
fbr  weeping,  says  of  the  representative  of  his  mother,  (in 
accordance  with  the  difference  between  manly  and  woman- 
ly grief,)  «0  that  shoe  could  speak  now,  like  an  old 
woman  "  i  Pope  first  read  *'an  old  woman,"  but  without 
giving  any  reason  for  so  doing.  The  words  were  probably 
written  *  anouldwoman^'  which  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  *  a  would  woman; '  much  more  easily  than  *  wood '  for 
*wottAL'  Launce't  speech  about  his  mother-shoe  is  not 
parenthetical,  and  is  but  the  counterpart  of  his  remark 
about  that  with  the  better  sole ;  and  the  context  warrants 
the  belief  that  **she"  isa  misprint  for  *thoe*  and  "could," 
perhaps,  for  <  should*'  Blackstone  and  Hanmer  would  read 
•*  O  that  the  shoe  could  speak,"  fte.  But  this  interpolates 
a  word  and  perpetuates  the  change  in  the  character  of 
Launoe's  speech.  He  merely  says  that  the  father-shoe 
M  should  .  ,  ,  not  speak  a  word,"  while  the  mother-shoe 
^Mhould,  or  could,  speake  •  •  .  like  an  old  woman." 

ScHini  ly. 

p.  127.     *'  And  how  quote  you  my  folly" :  —  To  <  quote'  was  te 
notioe :  it  was  pronounced  hke  *  coat.' 
Li 
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p.  128.  «To  be  oi  toorth" :--Ur.  Collier'8  folio  of  1632  has 
'  ueaUhf'  —  a  change  which  found  some  fovor.  But 
•  worth '  here  means  *  wealth ; '  and  there  is  a  quibbling 
repetition,  as  in  the  last  Une  of  Vaien;tine*$  neoct  speech  but 
one,  —  **  all  good  grace  to  grace,"  &c 
^  « I  ibioto  him  as  myself"  :^The  original  has  <•  I  kotfw 
him."  The  misprint  is  evident,  and  was  the  more  easily 
made  from  the  great  resemblance  between  o  and  «  in  ila 
MS.  in  which  the  bow  of  the  0  was  turned  to  the  left. 

"         *<He  IS  complete  in  feature":  —  This  word  originally 
meant  *  form,'  *  making,  and  was  applied  by  ShakeBpeara 
and  his  contemporaries  to  the  whole  perBon.    Thus,  — 
•*  Three  goddesses  stripp'd  naked  to  your  eye, 

I  scarce  beliere  those  high  immortal  creatures 
Would  to  your  eye  expose  their  naked  features." 
Heywood's  Helen  to  Parii,   1609. 

Pk  129.  «<Ineednot  eitohimtoit":  —  Since  Malone's  time  this 
word  has  been  printed  'ofo,  with  a  note  that  it  is  an  abbre- 
yiation  of  <  incite ' ;  but  needlessly.  Cito,  the  Jjatin  yerb 
from  which  it  is  formed,  means  *  to  set  in  motion,'  (Riddle's 
Lexicon,  4to.,  1849  :)  citOf  its  root,  is  defined  in  Ck)oper^s 
T%etaunu,  foL,  1573,  <to  provoke  or  move  to,'  and  citan 
eqman  is  rendered,  in  the  same  contemporary  authority,  *  to 
spurre  the  horse.'  Johnson  also  defines  *  to  dte'  *to  enjoin,' 
and  quotes  this  yery  passage^  with  one  from  Prior,  in  illus- 
tration. 

Ik  180.  **  Enter  Thtjbio  "  :  ^  This  is  the  old  stage  direcdm, 
which  Theobald  needlessly  changed  to  <  Enter  a  Seryant.' 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Tkmio  of  Shakespeare's 
poorly  appointed  stage  was  called  upon  to  carry  a  message 
from  a  Duke  to  his  daughter. 

Ik  181.  *<Yet  let  her  be  a  principaUiy" :  —  An  angd  of  the 
highest  rank,  next  to  divinity.  «  For  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  Ufe^  nor  angels,  nor  prindpalitieB,"  fto. 
Pond  to  the  Romans,  viiL  38. 

<*  He  [Satan]  sat ;  and  in  th'  assembly  next  iqistood 
Niaroe,  of  principalities  the  prime." 

Par.  Lost,  YI.  445. 
fi        M_the  summer-«i0«0in^  flower ":— Steeyens  pro- 
posed, '  summer-smelling,'  which  was  also  found  in  Mr. 
Colliei^s  folio  of  1632. 

« makes  other  toorih  at  nothing  " : — The  original 

has  «  other  toorthiee"  a  palpable  misprint,  although  it  has 
hitherto  escaped  notioe.    *  Worthies '  nad,  in  Shakespeare's 
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time,  a  settled  and  special  signification,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible that  he  could  have  applied  it  to  Sihia.  It  wai 
exclusLyelv  applied  to  warlike  heroes.  A  thousand  in- 
stances might  be  added  to  this  from  Milton :  — 

»• what  do  these  tuofthieM 

But  rob  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter,  and  enslaye 
Peaceable  nations."  Par,  Beg.  III.  74. 

See  also  Love*$  Labours  Last,  Act  V.  Sc.  I  and  2,  passim, 
^  182.     **I»U  htr  mim  "  :  —  The  folio  gives  this  line,  most  cor- 
ruptly, thus :  — 

**  It  is  mine  or  Valentine^s  praise." 
The  corrector  of  the  press  for  the  second  folio,  seeing  that 
the  intenogatiTe  form  was  absolutely  required,  printed, — 

**  UU  mine^  then^  or  Valentiman'i  praise } " 
Warburton   announced   that  '<the   line  was   originally 
thus:"  — 

<'  Is  it  mine  eye  or  Valentino*!  praise  ? " 
The  Eev.  Mr.  Blakeway  suggested  the  above  reading,  which 
Malone  adopted,  fiar  die  good  reasons  that  <  mien '  was 
usually  Sj^lled  *  mine,'  as  in  French*  in  Shakespeare's  day, 
and  that  it  is  more  probable  that  a  compositor  should  omit 
a  pronoun  <  her,'  than  the  principal  word  *  eye.'  Valentintia, 
required  by  the  measure,  nas  been  uaed  bemre,  Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

pb  188.  «<  And  that  hath  <ftisJM" ;  —  « Dazzled'  here,  like  sev- 
eral other  words  elsewhere  in  which  a  Uquid  follows  a  mute^ 
is  pronounced  as  if  there  were  an  e  between  thoee  letters,  — 
'dasieled.'    In  the  folk)  it  is  printed  (ias«/'<<. 

SoEmi  y. 

"         « Welcome  to  IfObn":  — In  the  folio,  "Welcome  to 
Paduot"  which  is  plainly  an  error.    See  Introduction, 

p.  185.  « If  thou  wilt,  go  with  me  to  the  ale-house,"  &c. :  — 
That  is,  of  course,  *  Go  with  me  to  the  ale-house  if  thou 
wilt ;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,'  &c  This  is  the  obvious 
signification  of  the  text,  which  is  that  of  the  original.  Col- 
liar  reads,  —  <*  I  care  not  though  he  bum  himself  in  love 
if  thou  wilt  go,"  &c.  Byce  proposes  an  interpolation,  — 
**  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale-house,  ao^"  &c 

"         «« go  to  the  afe  with  a  Christian  " :  —  •  Ales    were 

inferior  church  festivals ;  to  which  Launee  makes  a  quib- 
bling allusion. 

SCBITB  VL 

p.  18«.     " pretended  flight"  :  —  "  Pretended  flight,"  sayji 

Mr.  Collier,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  is  *  intended 
flight.' 
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ScENB  vn. 

p.  188.     «• your /oKAm^":^  The  fiuifamgale»  Mr.  Fair- 

holt  teUs  us,  was  origmally  a  broad  roll,  which  made  the 
person  fiill  a^ut  the  hips.  It  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
gown  so  widened.  The  codpiece  was  a  monstrous  appen- 
dage to  the  male  costume,  all  trace  of  which  did  not  d]sa|H 
pear  until  quite  recently. 

p.  189.  *• instanoesof  ifi^fto  of  lore":  — That  is, « of  in- 
finity of  love.'  The  construction,  strange  to  ns,  was  in 
use  among  our  early  wxiten. 


ACT  THIRD. 

SCBNB   L 

p.  141.     «• tender  youth  is  soon  Mi^^Mtef":^< Tempted.' 

So  in  Act  n.  So.  6,  Proteua  exdaims,  «  O  sweet  auggedmg 
love!" 

p.  142.  «  And  wJure  1  thought " :  ^  Our  elder  writos  common- 
ly used  *  where '  for  *  whereas.' 

•*  There  is  a  lady  of  Vmma,  here." 
The  ariginal  gives  •<  in  Verona,  here  " ;  which  is  plainly 
incorrect,  as  the  Scene  is  Milan :  and  therefore  Pope  sub* 
sdtuted  the  name  of  the  latter  dty  for  that  of  the  fonner, 
and  then,  peribroe,  added  a  syllame,  —  a  sweeping  alten- 
tion,  —  and  since  his  day  the  line  has  been  — 

«<  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Mikua,  here." 
But  is  it  not  the  most  natural  supposition,  that  the  Duh$ 
made  his  pretended  mistress  a  Verone»e»  the  better  to  jus- 
tify his  application  to  her  townsman  for  advice.  We  have 
then  only  to  suppose  the  substitution,  by  mistake  or  care* 
lessness,  of  *  in '  for  *  of.'  To  suppose  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  **  in  Verona  "  when  he  should  have  written  **  sir,  in 
Milan,"  is  absurd ;  and  to  attribute  the  error  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  his  plan  —  the  only  plausible  groun  I  for  Pope^s 
reading,  —  is  to  disregard  the  fact  that  the  c  hange  of  the 
Scene  from  Verona  to  Milan  is  the  very  hiige  on  which 
the  plot  of  the  play  turns. 

p.  143.     "  What  fcto  f  "  —  What  •  hinders.' 

p.  145.  «Merqps'  son"  :  — The  DukB  calls  ralenHn$  Phafiton 
and  Merq^M*  son,  on  account  of  his  presumption  above  Ui 
birth.  The  pesuming  PhaAton  was  reproached,  thouj^ 
falsely,  with  being  the  son,  not  of  Apollo,  but  Merops. 
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p.  146.     «• to  fly  this  deadly  doom  "  :  —  The  original  has, 

*<  to  fly  Am  deadly  doom/'  which  Dr.  Johnson  accepted  ar 
a  GaUidsm,  equivalent  to  "  in  flying  his  deadly  doom/' 
which  seems  forced  and  not  at  all  like  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Singer  piopoees,  "  to  fly  if  deadly  doom/'  which  involvei 
an  error  less  probable  than  the  printing  of  '  his'  for  *  this.' 
Vaientine  says,  *  to  fly  this  deadly  doom  is  not  to  fly  death ; 
for  if  I  fly  hence  I  fly  away  firom  life.' 

pb  148.     **  —  ofMknave" :  —  Asingle,  not  a  double,  knave;  as 
Johnaon  and  Farmer  have  pointed  out;  and,  at  Capell 
suggests,  referring  to  Protetu^  falsehood  to  both  friend  and 
mistrasB. 
;  tt  fyf  gi^e  liath  had  goM^*' :  —  Launee*»  pun  de- 

pends upon  the  use  of  this  word  to  mean  <  chatting  com- 
panions,' '  childbed  attendants,'  and  *  sponsora  in  baptism.' 

p.  149.     «  St,  Nicholaa  " ;  —  He  is  invoked  to  Speeds  aid,  as  tbf 
patron  of  scholars. 
"         «  She  can  knit  him  a  «<od(;";— A  < stocking/ 

p  160.  **  She  is  not  to  be  fiisting  in  respect  of  her  breath  " :  — 
Howe  thought  it  necessary  to  interpolate  a  word  here»  and 
read  '*  to  be  Jdswd  fasting " ;  and  all  subsequent  editors 
have  hitherto  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  him.  The  sen- 
tence has  a  plain  and  appropiiate  meaning  as  it  stands. 

''         <« a  sweet  mmOh  "  ;  —  a  sweet  tooth ;  bat  Launce^ 

of  course^  perverts  the  meaning  in  his  reply. 
p.  161.     «  The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt."    The  salt  cellar 
of  olden  times  was  a  large  piece  of  plate  witii  a  cover, 
which  stood  near  the  head  of  the  table :  above  it  was  the 
place  of  honor. 

ScsNB  n. 

p.  153.     •*  But  say  this  weed  her  love  " :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  plausibly  substitutes  *  wean.' 
/  «« t»  bottom  it  on  me"  :  —  A  « bottom '  is  the  knit- 

ter's name  fbr  the  centre  upon  which  her  ball  of  yam  is 
wound. 

p.  164.     " such  integrity  " ;  —  such  oncerity. 

"         " sweet  consort "  :  —  the  old  word  for  *  concert.' 

"  —  a  deploring  dump" :  —  A  *  dump '  was  a  metan- 
oholy  poem  or  piece  of  music. 

•«  —  will  inherit  her" : — Formerly  'inherit'  was  used 
in  the  general  sense,  —  to  receive  possession  of.  See  Rich- 
ardson's  Dictionary. 

"  ^—  I  will  pardon  you  " :  ^  excuse  you. 


II 


II 


II 
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ACT   FOUETH. 

SCKNI  I« 

p.  155.  [A  Forait  near  Milan.]— Since  Makme's  time  tiiis  Scene 
has  been  laid  in  A  Forest  near  Mantua,  and  Sc  8  and  4  of 
Act  v.,  on  the  IVontien  of  Mantua.  Bnt  diis  is  inoor- 
rect ;  fhr  in  the  last  Scene  of  Act  UL,  which  passes  In  the 
aftenioon»  Proteus  and  Thurio  agree  to  serenade  SOvia  that 
evening ;  and  in  Scene  2  of  the  present  Act  (IV.)  they 
pay  her  that  compliment,  ValeiUine*M  enoocmter  with  tlie 
Outlaws  in  the  forest  having  taken  place  meanwhile.  The 
robbeis  evidently  haunted  the  forest  which  Sir  Eghmour 
tells  Sihria  (Act.  V.  Sc  1)  is  «  not  three  leagues  off"  from 
Milan.  This  will  be  found  of  some  importance  in  the  last 
Scene  of  the  play.  Mr.  Collier  lavs  this  Scene  very  vagudy 
in  A  Forest  between  Milan  and  Verona;  forgetting  that  the 
zoad  from  Milan  to  Vetona  lay  through  Mantua. 

"        **  — —  a  proper  man  "  :  —  a  man  of  fine  presence. 

I».156.  <*0r  elseloftenhadbeen  miserable":  — The  first  foUu 
has  < often'  after  both  pronoun  and  verb.  The  latter  is 
rejected  in  the  text,  not  because  that  is  the  correction  of 
the  second  folio;  but  because  the  word  might  be  verjr  euStf 
repeated  by  a  compositor,  yst  would  hardly  be  anticipatedi 
and  because  this  arrangement  of  the  sentence  is  more  logi- 
cal and  euphoniouB. 

"  ^  -^—  awful  men  "  :  —  men  who  regard  jost  anthority 
with  awe.  it  has  been  plausibly  suggested  uuX  we  should 
read  <  lawful  men.' 

'^  .  "An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  Duke." 

The  original  has,  by  a  palpable  misprint,  •<  Amf  heir  and 
neeee  allidl,"  &c.  IneoDald  made  the  correction.  Thx 
same  mistake  occurs  in  Kmff  John,  Act.  11.  Sc,  2. 

p.  157.  *<  On  eiOjf  women  " :  —  Tins  word  was  fonnarly  used  m 
the  sense  of  '  simple,'  '  harmless.' 

«• we'll  bring  thee  to  our  cm0i":^Mr.  CoIHei^s 

folio  of  1682  has  <  cave.' 


ft 


ScBiTB  n. 

p.  160.  «• out  of  all  flic*"  ;  —  Beyond  all  reckoning.  Ac- 
counts, even  those  of  public  offices,  used  to  be  kept  ur  nidc* 
in^  or  notching  sticks,  called  •  tallies.'  (See  Pepys'  iHary.) 
Milkmen  and  hakers  kept  up  the  custom  here  until  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  yean 
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p.  162.  «*By  my  haiidom!"  —  This  oath  was  oommoa  of  dden 
time.  *  Efalidom '  has  been  yariously  sappoced  to  be  formed, 
like  ' kliiffdom/  from  *  holy'  and  *  dom/  and  to  mean  *re- 
B^ouB  faith ; '  to  be  a  corruption  of  *  Hdy-Dame,'  that  iB, 
*  virg^  Mother ; '  and  to  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
* haUg,*  'sacred,'  and  <  domt'  <honae.'  The  fint  derivatiflr 
is  most  probably  correct. 

SoiENB  HL 

p.  168.     **  ICadam,  I  pitv  much  tout  grievanoes ; 

Which  since  I  know  they  Tirtuoinly  are  plac'd,"  &c 
The  ooneetor  of  Mr.  Collier's  fblio  of  1632  interpolated 
a  line  between  these  two,  giving  the  passage  as  follows :  — 
**  Madam,  I  pity  much  yoor  grievances, 
And  the  moti  true  affiMtUme  that  you  bear** 
This  isnot  only  Tmneoessary  and  wanton,  but,  as  Mr.  Singer 
has  observed,  it  makes  Sir  Eglammtr  pity  Sihia'e  affections 
as  wen  as  her  grievances,  wHch  last,  according  to  the  av- 
thentie  text,  he  says  were  virtuously  placed,  or  Ibunded. 

SCEKB  IV. 

p.  164.  «  —  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher  " :  —  Trenchers  were 
used  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthiest  nobles  in  Shakespeare's 
day. 

p.  165.     «• the  hangman  boys  "  :  —  The  original  has  « the 

hangman*  boys,"  which  is  changed  in  the  second  folio 
to  *<  the  hangman's  botf,"  Mr.  Collier's  copy  corrects  this 
to  "a  hangman  boy;"  Mr.  Singer's  to  *'the  hangman 
boys"  which  varies  as  little  as  possible  from  the  authentio 
text.  It  seems  needless  to  say  that  <  hangman '  is  used  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  and  is  eqmvalent  to  <  rascally.' 

p^  166.  «—  etiU  an  end"  :  —  Although  this  expression  has 
gone  out  of  use,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that 
it  means  *  continually.' 

''  •<  Therefore  know  thou  ** ;  —  The  original  has  «  know 
thee"  &c.  Malone  says  that  '* he  who  has  so  frequently 
given  us  toho  for  whom,  and  who  has  him  for  he,  she  fat 
her,  &c.,  would,  in  the  same  licentious  way,  write  thee  for 
thoiu."  True,  he  mi^ht  have  done  so ;  but  as  we  know  of 
no  other  case  in  which  he  did^  as  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
his  day,  and  as  the  mistaking  of  one  word  for  the  other, 
owing  to  the  great  similarity  between  the  old  o  and  e,  was 
very  easy,  it  seems  proper  to  read  *  thou.' 

^'        «^^«»  leave  her  token ":  — Tte  original  gives  "not 
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leave  her  token."  The  obrious  enor  waB  ocneeted  in  the 
Beoond  folio. 

p.  169.     « her  gun  expelling  mask  "  :  —  The  reader  hardly 

needs  tx)  be  told  that  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  fyt  a  hun- 
dred years  after,  women  of  fashion  wore  black  sUk  and 
▼elret  masks  when  they  went  abroad. 

p.  170.     " such  a  oolour'd  periwig  "  :  —  Yellow  penwigs 

were  in  fiishion  when  this^play  was  written ;  Fashion  in 
this  way  flattering  Queoi  Elizabeth. 

"  «« Her  eyes  are  grmf  as  glass  "  :  —  Blue  eyes  were  called 
giOT  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Olass  then  had  a  blue  tint ; 
and  a  certain  Uue  is  still  called  *  French  grey '  by  ladies. 

^'  «  Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low  "  :  ~ « Forehead'  was  fiir- 
merly  used,  as  it  now  too  often  is,  for  *  brow ; '  and  to  the 
beauty  of  a  brood  low  brow  (whidi  may  eadst  with  a  high 
five-head,  as  we  see  in  the  finest  antique  statues)  the  folk 
of  Shakespeare's  day  seem  to  have  been  blind.  Perhaps 
in  this  too  they  paid  their  court  to  the  bald-browed  Yirgu 
Queen.    There  are  fashions  even  in  beauty. 


ACT   FIFTH. 

scRMB  n. 

p.  171.  "JuLlttanding  aside.]  But  lore  will  not  be  8purr'd,"ftc. 
— This  hne  is  given  by  mistake  to  Proeeut  in  the  originaL 
BoBwell  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  part  of  Julia's  soliloquiang 
comment  on  the  scene.  Julia's  speech  below,  « 'Tis  time," 
ftc,  was  by  a  similar  mistake  assigned  to  T%itno.  Bowe 
made  the  correction. 

p.  172.  **  Which  of  you  saw  [Sir]  E^lamour  "'.--Sir  Bgkmom^* 
title,  which  is  omittec^  in  the  original,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  line,  is  restored  in  the  second  fiilio;  Dot  as  it  may 
possibly  not  hare  been  in  the  original  MS.,  it  is  placed  in 
brackets  in  the  text. 

p.  173.     **  -*—  a  peevish  girl " :  —  a  siUy,  diacoatented  girL 

scENB  rv. 

p.  174.  "  T%ete  shadowy  desert  xmfreqaeoted  woods." 

The  original  gives  «  This  shadowy  dcsart,"  ftc    The 

correction,  which  was  made  in  Mr.  Collier's  fblio  of  1632, 

will  commend  itself  to  every  intelligent  reader  who  consid- 

en  the  whole  Hne. 

//         « rMonf  mywoes":--angmywoea.   *«Tbai  began 
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ihe  to  record  in  venes,  and  therewithal!  to  sing  so  sweet* 
lj."----ThePattem$ofPain6jtaiAdumUure».  1576.  See 
CoUier^s  Shakeip&an's  Librmy.    Vol.  L  p.  238. 

p.  174.  **'Tia  9urB my  mates" :— The  original  has  «  These  are 
my  mates,"  wMch  leaves  the  verb  in  the  next  line  witii- 
out  an  antecedent.  The  emendation  is  Bfr.  Singer's, 
Mr.  Comer's  folio  of  1632  has  « These  my  nide  mates," 
which  obtains  a  lees  acceptable  reading  at  the  cost  of 
greater  yiolence  to  the  text  of  the  authentie  folio. 

IK  178.     •♦ when  one's  [own]  right  hand  " :  —  The  word  in 

brackets  is  not  in  the  original  text.  It  was  supplied  by 
Hanmer,  and  adopted  by  Malone  and  Knight.  The  sec- 
ond foUo  gives  *'  Who  should  be  trusted  now,"  which  Col« 
lier,  Singer,  and  Hudson  accept.  But  VeUerUine  is  think- 
ing how  near  the  friend  was  who  is  false  to  him ;  and, 
beddes,  as  the  two  words  used  to  be  pronounced  alike, 
*  own'  would  be  easily  omitted  as  a  repetition  of  *  one.' 

'^  *<  Ancl,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 

All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee." 
Much  of  little  worth  has  been  written  upon  this  singu- 
lar passage.  But  it  appears  to  be  uncorrupted,  and  it 
has  a  plain  meaning.  Comment  upon  it,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  the  function,  not  of  the  ^tor  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  but  of  the  philosophical  critic  upon  his  poetry 
and  dramatic  art.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
VcUentine  displays  a  similar  overstrained  generosity,  when, 
on  the  arrival  of  Proteus,  (Act  II.  Sc.  4,)  he  twice  ear- 
nestly entreats  Silvia  to  receive  his  Mend  as  her  lover, 
on  equal  terms  with  him  —  as  his  •* fellow-servant"  to 
her.  It  is  strange  that  this  very  significant  passage  has 
been  taken  into  consideration  by  none  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  explain  or  to  explain  away  Valentine'e 
seeming  sudden  abandonment  of  his  mistress. 
p.  177.  <«And  Julia  herself,"  &o.  —  In  this  and  in  the  next 
line  '  JttUa  *  is  a  trisyllable. 

«  «« Behold  her  that  gave  aim " : — "To  givp  aim,"  Mr, 
Collier  thinks  it  necessary  to  say,  is  a  phrase  taken  from 
archery,  and  means  *  to  direct.' 

p.  1 78 .  <<  Verona  shall  not  hold  thee  " :  —  To  Valentine* a  appre- 
hension, the  whole  party  were  on  their  way  from  Milan 
to  Verona,  as  he  was  when  the  Outlaws  stayed  him ;  and 
therefore  his  threat  to  Thurio  that  he  shall  never  reach  his 
destination.  Theobald,  not  perceiving  this,  and  seeing 
only  that  '*  Thurio  is  a  Milanese,  and  has  no  concern,  as 
it  appears,  with  Verona,"  in  his  perplexity  reads,  ••  Milan 
shall  not  6«hold  thee."  This  is  cutting  Uie  knot,  with  a 
TOL.    II.  H 
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vengeance.  But  the  difficulty  and  the  solution  have,  with 
too  Httle  thought,  been  accepted  by  succeeding  editors. 
Mr.  Singer  even  adds  that  *'  the  Scene,  too,  is  between  the 
confines  of  Milan  and  Mantua,"  as  support  for  the  rgeo- 
tion  of  any  aUuaion  to  Verona.  This,  luywever,  is  not  the 
case,  as  appears  from  the  fiict  that  Sihia  takes  flight  befiore 
sunset  in  Be.  1  of  this  Act,  is  pursued  immediately,  as  we 
see  by  the  IhM»  speech  in  Sc  2,  is  seized  by  the  Outlaws 
in  the  next  Scene,  and  is  rescued  in  the  next.  The  events 
evidently  pass  with  great  rapidity ;  and  the  same  safety 
from  pursuit  which  Sir  Eglamour  promised  SUvia  in  the 
forest  <<not  three  leagues"  from  Milan,  had  been  pre- 
viously finmd  there  by  the  Outlaws.  See  Note  on  Act  TV. 
Scl. 

1^179.     M we  will  mek»d$  all  jaza":  — We  will  shut  in, 

festnin.  all  jns. 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOK 


(IM) 


**A.  Most  pleasount  and  excellent  conceited  Oomediei  of  Syr 
lohn  Faistaffe,  and  the  menie  "Wiues  of  Windtor.  Entennixed 
with  sundrie  variable  and  pleasing  hninorB,  of  Syr  Huffh,  the 
Welch  Knight,  lustice  ShaUotOt  and  his  wise  Cousin,  M.  Slender, 
With  the  swaggering  vaine  of  Auncient  Pistott,  and  CorporaU 
Nym.  By  WilUam  Shdketpeare,  As  it  hath  bene  diuen  times 
Acted  by  the  right  Honorable  my  lord  Chamberlaines  seruants. 
Both  oefore  her  Maiestie,  and  else-where.  Jjokdov  Printed  by 
T.  C.  for  Arthur  lohnson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in 
Powles  Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Flower  de  Lease  and 
the  Growne.    1602/'    4to. .  27  leaves. 

The  qiuirto  of  1602  was  reprinted  for  the  same  bodksdier  in 
1619. 

7^  Meny  Wwet  of  Wmdaor  occupies  twenty-two  pages  in.  the 
folio  of  1628 ;  viz.  from  p.  39  to  p.  60  inclusive,  in  the  division 
of  Comedies.  It  is  there  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  which  ii 
not  the  case  in  the  quarto  editions ;  but  no  list  of  Dramatis  Pciw 
■mue  is  given. 
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THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TKABmON  has  awarded  to  Queen  EHzabeih  the  honor  ot 
haring  been  «the  onlie  begetter"  of  this  comedy.  It  hai 
been  the  habit  of  late  yeais  to  soont  the  story  as  an  idle  tale. 
Mr.  Collier  sets  it  aside  as  the  inTention  of  the  man  who  first  men- 
tions it ;  Mr.  Knight  does  in  effect  the  same,  by  refecting  the  most 
interesting  and  important  part  of  it ;  and  —  as  in  our  law  courts- 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  thought  in  any  quarter  of  examining  as 
a  witness  the  man  who  knew  most  about  the  matter,  —  the  princi- 
pal, William  Shakespeare  himsetf.  We  do  not  hear  of  the  tradi- 
tion until  a  hundred  yeazs  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  play  in 
print ;  but,  considering  the  extreme  rarity  of  alluoon  to  Shake- 
speare's personal  affairs  by  contemporary  writers  and  those  of  the 
two  succeeding  generations,  this  feet  is  of  little  moment.  It  was 
in  the  year  1702,  that  John  Dennis,  entitled  *  the  critic,'  published 
a  comedy  called  The  Comical  Oallant,  which  he  had  previously 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  which  was  an  attempted  im- 
provement on  The  Meny  Wivst  of  Windaor,  The  success  of  the 
attempt  was  what  we  might  reasonably  expect  from  a  playwright 
who  would  presume  to  make  it,  and  a  critic  who  could  declare, 
that  "the  Falstaff  in  the  < Merry  Wives'  is  certainly  superior  tc 
that  of  the  Second  Part  of  <Harry  the  Pourth.' "  But  the  critic 
who,  with  the  feeble  perversity  of  his  day  and  generation,  could 
prefer  the  least  to  the  most  admirable  FalHttf,  did  the  world  some 
service  by  embodying  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  of  this  Comical 
Oattantt  —  as  some  sort  of  support  for  ShakespeareTs  part  of  the  per- 
fbrmance  and  his  own  "  guess  "  that  the  original  comedy  *•  was  not 
despicable,"  —  the  statement  that  he  "knew  very  well  that  it  had 
pleas'd  one  of  the  greatest  queens  that  ever  was  in  the  world,"  and 
that  "  this  comedy  was  written  at  her  command  and  by  her  direc- 
tion, and  she  was  so  eager  to  see  it  acted  that  she  commanded  it 

(197) 
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Co  be  flxiiahed  in  Iburteea  days ;  and  was  afterwaids,  as  trndition 
teDs  OS,  very  well  pleas'd  at  the  representadon."  Not  long  after, 
in  17C9,  Howe,  Shakespeare's  first  real  editor,  « the  first  modem," 
as  Capell  caUs  him,  teUs,  in  the  life  of  Shakespeare  prefixed  to 
his  edition,  the  same  story  with  a  slight  but  important  addition, 
thus :  —  "She  [Queen  ElizabethJ  was  so  well  pleased  with  that 
admirable  character  of  FalstafE^  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV., 
that  she  crnnmandecl  him  lo  continue  it  for  one  play  more^  and  to 
show  hun  in  lore."  Again,  Gildon,  who  published  BaHoHkt  on 
the  Playa  of  Shakeapeare  m  a  supplemental  volume  to  Howe's  edi- 
tion in  1710,  says :  —  «  The  Fainea,  in  the  fifth  Act,  make  a  hand- 
som  Compliment  to  the  Queen,  in  her  Palace  of  fFirubor,  who  had 
ohlig'd  him  to  write  a  Play  of  Sir/o^FoiMa^  ia  Lore,  and  which 
I  am  very  wdl  assur'd,  he  perform'd  in  a  Fortnight."  Finally, 
we  find  the  tradition  accepted  without  question  by  the  rival  and 
contentious  contemporary  editors.  Pope  and  Theobald,  —  the  latter 
an  acute  and  painstaking  investigator. 

Such  is  the  external  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  this  comedy ; 
and  Mr.  Verplanck's  appreciation  of  its  value  being  also  that  of 
th^^present  editor,  he  cannot  hope  to  express  it  in  so  few  or  so  weil 
chosen  words  as  those  of  the  following  paragraph  fi:om  that  gen- 
tieman's  <  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Kstory  of  this  Play.'  <*  As 
Howe  relates  his  anecdote  on  the  same  authority  with  that  on 
which  most  of  the  generally  received  fects  of  the  Poef  s  history  are 
known,  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  Betterton  *  for  the  most 
considerahle  passages  of  the  biography ; '  as  Betterton  was  then 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  thus  might  have  received  the  stozy 
directly  from  contemporary  authority ;  as  Gildon  was  Betteiton's 
friend  and  biographer ;  and  as  Dennis  (a  learned,  acute  man,  of  a 
most  uninventive  and  matter-of-fect  mind,)  told  lus  story  eight 
yean  before  <  with  a  difference,'  yet  without  contradiction,  so  as  te 
denote  another  and  an  independent  source  of  evidence;  as  Pope, 
the  rancorous  enemy  of  poor  Denms,  whom  he  and  his  oontenqto- 
rary  wits  have  *  damned  to  everlasting  feme,'  received  the  traditioo 
without  hesitatian ;  we  have  certainly,  in  the  entire  absenoeof  any 
external  or  internal  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  good  proof  as  any 
such  insulat^M^  piece  of  literary  history  could  require  or  receive ; 
although  it  may  not  amount  to  such  evidence  as  might  be  demand- 
ed to  establish  some  contested  point  of  religious^  or  legal,  or  politi 
cal  opinion." 

To  his  version  of  this  tradition,  GHldon  added  his  opinion,  thsl 
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Qw  pcodtictkm  of  the  comedy  in  a  fortiugfat  was  «  a  prodigtouB 
thing  when  all  is  so  well  oontriyed,  and  earned  ol.  without  th« 
least  oonfiiAon."  But  on  examining  the  state  of  the  text  we  shall 
find  that  Gildon  was  superficial  in  his  knowledge  of  this  as  of 
other  subjects,  and  that  there  is  enough  confusion  in  the  contriT- 
ance  and  the  conduct  of  this  play  to  require  same  such  justification 
as  great  liaste  in  the  writing  of  it. 

7^  Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor ^  as  we  hare  it,  first  appeared  in 
the  folio  of  1623 ;  but  a  mangled  Tersion  of  an  early  sketch  had 
been  printed  twenty-one  yean,  and  reprinted  four  years,  before. 
Editors  and  commentators  have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
the  three  quartos  of  1602,  1619,  and  1630 ;  but  as  that  of  1619  is 
but  a  reprint  of  its  predeoessar,  and  that  of  1630  but  a  reprint  of 
the  text  of  the  folio,  and,  besideB,  (as  appearing  after  the  folio, 
of  no  authority,  the  first  quarto  and  the  first  folio  are  the  onl) 
sources  of  the  text  of  this  play,  and  of  internal  evidence  as  to  iti 
origin.  There  IS,  and  can  be^  but  one  qpinion  as  to  the  surreptitious 
originof  the  quarto  of  1602.  It  is  itself  its  own  conTiction.  With 
two  or  three  very  brief  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  play,  in  iti 
earUer  as  wdl  as  its  later  version,  is  prase^  and  yet  the  text  of  the 
quarto  is  printed  almost  entirely  as  verse ;  and  in  the  Scene  in 
which  Sir  Hugh  is  *<  ftxll  of  chders  and  trempUng  of  mind  "  Kit 
Mariowe^s  song,  the  Une  from  the  Psalm,  and  the  ParKm's  own 
reounrks  are  run  together  as  one  metrical  speech.  The  text,  weD 
printed  in  some  passages,  is  filled  with  errors  which  cannot  be 
assigned  to  the  printers,  because  they  consist  of  brief  sentences 
which,  oonecdy  printed  in  themsdves,  are  inoomprehensihle  on 
account  of  omisaions  before  or  after  them.  The  misplacing  of  ind- 
dents,  such,  for  instance,  as  8lendm^9  oafish  love-making,  which,  in 
a  much  abbreviated  form,  is  transfioTed  from  Act  ni.  Sc  4  to 
Act  L  Sc  1,  —  the  misappropriation  of  speeches,  and  that  evident^ 
ly  not  by  the  printer,  as  fbr  instance,  the  giving  Slmder't  declara- 
tion that  he  will  not  be  troublesome  (Act  I.  Sc  1)  to  Anne  Paget 
^  and  the  embodiment  of  the  actors'  *  gags,'  such  as  Sir  Httgh't 
repetition  of  his  oath  «  kad  udge  me,"  are  other  evidences  that  the 
text  of  the  quarto  was  made  up  from  actors'  parts  and  short^hand 
notes  taken  during  the  performance  Finally,  the  quarto  contains 
much  that  Shakespeare  could  not  hav6  written  at  all.  Only  four 
copies  of  this  edition  are  known  to  exist;  but  Mr.  Halliweirs  care- 
ftd  and  exact  reprint,  published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  has 
made  it  practically  accessible  to  all  ravestigators. 
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It  is  difficult  to  tindentand  how  there  can  be  any  doubt,  i 
peraons  competent  to  form  an  opinioQ,  that  the  quarto  jb  not  only 
a  Buiieptitioiia  text,  but  a  mere  sketch  of  the  afterwards  perfected 
play.  Yet  Mr.  Collier,  for  instance,  not  only  doubts,  but  denies. 
But  although  we  are  indebted  to  that  learned  gentleman  rsthet 
for  the  foctB  than  the  opinions  with  which  he  has  emiched  8hak»* 
spearian  literature,  it  seems  as  if  a  closer  examination  than  he  ap* 
pears  to  have  giren  to  the  question  must  needs  hare  brought  hia 
to  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  play  in  the  folio  is  nearly  twice  aa 
long  as  in^the  quarto,  —  a  difference  too  great  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  manner  in  which  the  text  was  obtained ;  and  that 
this  was  not  the  cause,  is  plainly  shown :  —  First,  by  the  transpo- 
sition of  Scene  4  of  Act  III.,  which  in  the  quarto  follows  instead 
of  preceding  Faktqfi  tedtal  to  F&rd  of  his  adventure  in  the 
buck-basket ;  and  by  the  addition  of  Scene  1  of  Act  IV.,  which 
does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  quarto,  though  its  popular  character 
would  hove  ensured  its  presence  there,  had  it  existed  when  that 
text  was  taken  down :  —  Next,  in  the  development  of  the  chorae- 
ters,  espedally  ShaUow  and  Slendsr,  who  in  the  quarto  are  to 
themselves  in  the  folio  '<  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod : "  — 
Next,  in  the  entire  rewriting  of  the  Fairy  Scene  in  the  fifth  Act, 
which  in  the*  quarto  is  not  only  in  a  much  humbler  style  than  in 
the  folio,  but  in  a  different  measure,  and  is  without  the  Fairy 
Song ;  and  that  the  venion  of  the  folio  was  an  addition,  is  also 
shown  by  the  omission  of  any  marks  of  the  Welsh  dialect  of  Sir 
Hugh^  which  appear  in  the  quarto  venion,  and  in  the  folio  imme* 
diatdy  before  and  after  the  Fairy  Scene :  —  Finally,  by  an  etifort 
to  hide  some  foults  in  the  first  structure  of  the  comedy,  which  can 
only  be  attributed  to  its  hurried  production,  and  wMdi  the  anther 
in  various  ways  endeavored  to  conceal,  but  without  entire  suooeta* 

Upon  the  last  point  we  must  first  observe  that  in  the  perfooted 
play,  and  also  in  the  early  quarto,  Pwf  asks  tiie  whole  party  that 
comes  in  after  the  search  for  Fakiafft  who  has  been  earned  out 
in  the  buck-basket,  to  go  a  birding  with  him  *<  to-morrow."  Now 
although  that  invitation  was  given  at  diimer  time  (about  eleven 
o'clock  in  Shakeqieare^s  time,  as  tins  very  comedy  diows  us,)  on 
the  day  of  Faktajf^  first  visit  to  Mn,  Ford,  we  shall  see  that,  in 
both  quarto  and  folio,  he  makes  his  second  visit  to  Mn,  Ford  on 
tk$  tame  day^  and  yet  that  Ford^  having  accepted  Prnge't  invita- 
tion, diverts  his  friends  from  their  sport  to  interrupt  Fakiajr*  in* 
terview  with  his  wife,  which,  acocnding  to  the  folio,  took  plaoe 
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between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Shakespeare  k 
•omedmes  forgetful  of  the  limits  of  time ;  but  he  never  openly 
disregardB  them,  even  when  they  are  without  importance  as  condi- 
tions of  the  plot.  In  this  case,  however,  the  very  action  of  the 
play  hinged  upon  punctuality ;  and  in  the  perfected  play  he  skil- 
fully concealed  an  error,  to  eradicate  which  would  have  cost  more 
labor  than  he  cared  to  bestow.  For  in  the  quarto  we  see  Faktaff 
oome  puffing  in  item  his  involuntary  bath  immediately  after  the 
conversation  at  For^t  which  fbllows  the  tmsuocessful  search,  •» 
and  this  is  the  natural  succession  of  events.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  is  in  this  very  Scene,  in  both  quarto  and  folio,  that  Jfri. 
QuiMy  enters  with  the  appointment  for  the  second  interview  with 
Mn,  Ford,  and  also  that  it  is  from  the  interview  in  this  very  Scene 
with  Uatier  Brook,  who  treads  on  Mrt,  Quiekh^M  heels,  that,  both 
in  quarto  and  folio^  Faktaff  hastens  to  keep  that  appointment, 
lest  he  should  be  too  late.  In  both  quarto  and  folio,  too,  Ford  fol- 
lows FoZfto^  immediately,  and  meeting  his  men  with  the  buck- 
basket  at  the  door,  stays  them,  assuring  his  friends  that  somebody 
was  carried  out  in  it  **  yesterday."  But  in  the  folio  the  interview 
between  FewUm  and  AnM  Pag^,  tipon  which  ShaOow  and  Slender, 
and,  finally,  Piige  and  his  wife,  intrude,  is  made  to  precede  Fol- 
fto^«  second  interviews  with  Matter  Brook  and  Mrs.  Quiekfy,  in- 
stead of  following  them,  as  in  the  quarto, — thus  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  prolonging  the  apparent  time  and  of  obscuring  the 
memory  of  the  former  events  by  the  intrusion  of  a  new  interest, 
and  so  at  once  promoting  a  desirable  forgetfulneas  and  affording 
relief  to  Faktaff* e  himior.  More  than  this : — in  the  folio  we  have 
the  Scene  of  the  Pedagogue  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  forther 
separating  the  Scene  in  which  Fofrfo^  receives  his  second  invita- 
tion from  the  entertainment  to  which  he  is  invited.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  this  not  only  ••  a  very  trifling  Scene,"  but  "of  no  use  to 
the  plot."  It  iB  not  surprising  that  he  failed  to  appreciate  its 
characteristio  humor ;  but  before  he  condemned  it  as  valuelen, 
should  he  not  have  examined  a  little  more  closely  into  the  need 
of  it? 

l*he  result  of  these  two  manceuvres  is,  that  in  the  perfected  play 
the  important  incongruity  ceases  to  be  palpable.  The  intention  of 
the  author  is  still  forthcr  apparent  in  a  change  of  the  day  named 
by  Mr$.  Quickly  for  the  second  meeting,  and  of  two  hours  in  the 
time  appointed.  In  the  quarto,  where  the  Scene  of  the  buck- 
basket  is  followed  immediately  by  that  in  which  the  second  invi 
m2 
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tsdon  IS  given,  it  is  for  "  to-monow  between  ten  and  elemi" ;  but 
in  the  folio,  where  those  Scenes  are  widely  sepaxated,  it  is  for  •*  tbit 
mozning  "  and  **  between  eight  and  nine  " ;  and  yet,  in  both  quar- 
to and  folio,  Urt,  Quiekhft  second  yidt  is  made  on  the  same  day 
— that  of  the  buck-basket ;  for  Faktaff  of  course  got  home  from 
Dachet  Mead  as  fast  as  his  &t  legs  would  eazry  him,  and  he  hard- 
ly gets  his  breath  before  Jfrt.  Otdckiy  enten.  In  the  quarto,  also. 
Page  asks  the  disappointed  Ford  and  his  friends  *<  to  dirjier  "  on 
ihe  next  day,  adding  "  in  the  morning  we'll  a  birding " ;  but  in 
the  foUo  he  invites  them  '<to  breakfast,"  and  says  «a/)«r  we'll  a 
burding."  Though  this  canfusion  was  important  enough  to  Shake- 
speaze  the  playwright  thus  to  conceal  it,  how  insignificant  the  er- 
ror is  to  us,  in  comparison  with  its  value  as  furnishing  evidence  of 
the  haste  with  which  the  play  was  written,  and  of  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state,  and  as  adding  strong 
confirmation  to  the  testimony  of  tradition  that  The  Merry  Wvoet 
of  Windsor  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  comedy. 

The  date  of  the  productian  of  this  play  has  more  importanoe 
than  pertains  to  the  same  event  in  the  history  of  Shakespeare's 
other  works;  for  if  there  were  good  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
was  written  after  Henry  IV.,  there  would  be  the  same  reason  for 
disbelieving  the  old  story  of  its  origin.  Mr.  Knight  has  labored 
earnestly  and  ingeniously  to  prove-that  The  Merry  Wwea  of  Wind' 
tor  preceded  the  historical  play ;  and  other  editors,  although  gener- 
ally opposed  to  this  theory,  have  admitted — rather  too  hastily,  we 
may  find  —  that  it  is  impossibLe  to  establish  the  contrary.  The 
difficulties  of  the  subject  have  been  not  only  needlessly  but  most 
unreasonably  increased  by  the  attempt  made  on  all  hands  to  re- 
duce the  events  of  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV,,  Henry  V,\  and  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  to  chronological  sequence  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  characters  common  to  all  these  plays,  —  a  task  which  no 
ingenuity  has  accomplished,  and  which  no  hypothesis  has  aided. 
That  labor  must  be  given  up,  and  should  never  have  been  under- 
taken. The  problem  which  it  proposes  to  solve  is  based  upon  a 
radically  false  conception  of  Shakespeare^s  art.  He  was  not  writ- 
ing biography,  even  the  biography  of  his  own  Qharacters.  He  was 
a  poet,  but  he  wrote  as  a  playwright ;  and  the  only  consistency  to 
which  he  held  himself,  or  can  be  held  by  others,  is  the  conastency 
of  dramatic  interest.  And  if  when  he  deals  with  historic  person- 
ages, we  find  him  boldly  disregarding  the  chronological  suooenon 
of  events  in  fovor  of  the  general  truthfulness  of  dramatic  i 
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don,  with  what  reaaon  can  we  expect  to  find  him  respectuig  tiiat 
faooesrion  with  regard  to  the  time  when  such  mere  creatureB  of 
his  will  aB  SKaUow,  or  Bardo^h,  Nym,  and  Pittol,  lent  money  to  of 
eatered  the  serrice  of  John  Foktaff^  or  when  Afr>.  Quteftfy  ceased 
to  be  maid,  or  wife,  or  widow  ?  —  if  she  were  ever  either.  Wa 
must  diacard  all  deductions  from  the  feilure  of  the  four  plays  to 
make  a  connected  memoir  of  Fahtaff  and  his  Mends  and  fbllow- 
«B,  as  not  only  inoondusiTe  but  of  no  consequence.  Bhakespeara 
made  no  Frankeosteins,  nor  did  he  let  the  clay  that  he  was'  &sh« 
ioning  ask  him  how  cr  why.  The  four  plays,  nererthdess,  contain 
internal  evidence  which,  together  wiUi  a  few  well  estabhshed 
dates,  enables  us  to  determine  with  confidence  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written  and  the  years  in  which  the  latter  two  were  pro* 
dnced.  We  shall  see  that  both  parts  of  Henry  IV,  were  written 
as  early  as  1597  ;  and  that  The  Merry  Wieee  of  Windeor  had  not 
then  been  brought  before  the  public,  the  omissian  of  it  by  Mere^ 
in  his  enumeration  of  Shakespeare^s  works  in  Pattadie  Tamia, 
published  in  1698,  is  strong  proof.  For  although  that  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  list  of  the  Poet's  works,  yet  it  is  all  but  imposrible 
that  such  a  specimen  of  Bhakeapeare's  comic  powers  as  T%e  Merry 
Whet  of  Windeor  «•  a  comedy  of  contemporary  English  manners, 
too  —  could  hare  been  omitted  from  a  citation  in  which  The  Two 
OenUemen  of  Verona  and  T%e  Comedy  of  Errort  found  a  place^  and 
in  which  its  historical  kinsman  was  mentioned.  Looking  at  the 
plays  themaelves,  we  find  that  the  moat  important  character,  except 
FoMaff^  common  to  Henry  IV.  and  The  Merry  Wivee  of  Windtor^ 
is  Shallow ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  historical  play  he  does 
not  appear  until  Act  DI.  Sc  2  of  the  Second  Part.  He  is  there 
evidently  the  creature  of  an  incidental  dramatic  need.  Fdletaff 
went  into  Gloucestershire  ibr  soldiers;  and  it  being  necessary  to 
bring  him  in  contact  with  a  county  magistrate  or  two,  ShaXhw  and 
SOenee  come  upon  the  scene;  for  it  was  as  easy  for  Shakespeare  to 
make  a  ShaOow  as  not  to  do  it.  That  Shallow  and  FoMo^  might 
help  to  paint  each  other^s  chaxacten,  and  keep  the  world  in  unex- 
tinguishable  laughter,  they  are  made  old  acquaintances  who  have 
not  met  since  their  early  youth.  Now  this  is  the  prominent  ind* 
dent  of  their  first  meeting ;  and  although  Shakespeare  was  not 
bound  to  haye  the  inddents  of  these  plays  <*  congruing  in  a  perfect 
whole,"  is  it  not  plain  that  he  would  not  thus  ddiberatdy  and 
needlesdy  bring  together  two  men  as  not  having  met  for  thirty- 
liTe  or  forty  yean,  whose  rdatums  with  each  other  were  alreadv 
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MtaUvihed  in  the  minds  of  his  audience  by  the  memonble  erenli 
of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wmdeort  This  is  not  a  question  of  chran* 
ologicai  sequence,  but  of  dramatic  effect ;  and  this  alone  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  comedy  was  produced  after  the  historical 
play.  It  should  be  noticed,  also,  that  in  the  comedy  ShaUow  oomes 
on  with  the  air  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  audience  and  evi- 
dently knowing  all  about  F€Uttt^iwham,in  Henry  IV.,  he  supposes 
to  be  married.  The  dramatic  need,  too,  to^nrhich  he  owed  bis 
birth  'toward  the  dose  of  Henry  IV.,  brings  him  befive  us  in  the 
fint  Scene  of  the  present  play.  His  quarrel  with  Sir  John,  the 
proposition  by  Sir  Hugh  to  heal  it,  and  the  subsequent  dinner  at 
Pagtfe,  are  the  germs  of  the  plot;  —his  cousin  Silence  being  re- 
placed by  his  cousin  Slender,  whose  youth  was  neoessary  to  embrofl 
matters  more  around  the  placid  beauty  of  Windsor.  The  bringing 
of  a  Gloucestershire  justice  to  Windsor  ibr  this  puipose^  which  has 
puzzled  some  of  the  commentators,  shows  also  that  ShaUomfe  local 
habitation  as  well  as  his  name  were  already  established  with 
ShakeflpeareTs  audience ;  for  if  ShaUow  had  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  The  Merry  Wivee  of  Wtndaor,  what  need  of  bringing  hhn 
ftom  the  borders  of  Wales  across  the  idand  in  those  days,  when 
even  slow  coaches  were  not,  and  when,  and  for  a  hundred  yean 
after,  if  some  inexorable  occasion  took  a  country  gentleman  to 
London,  he  made  his  will  before  he  started  ?  But  Shakespeare^ 
having  to  show  Fobfo^in  love^  surrounded  his  hero  with  such  of 
those  characters  whose  rdations  with  him  were  already  fsTorably 
established  with  the  public,  as  oould  be  made  useful  to  the  pkc 
He  had  use  for  ShaUow,  and  so  he  had  for  Bardolphf  and  Pieiol, 
and  Mr»,  Quiokly ;  and  about  such  trifles  as  how  the  latter  got 
ftom  Eastchei^  to  Windsor  and  ftom  her  post  as  hostess  of  the 
Boar's  Head  to  her  place  as  Dr,  CaM  housekeeper,  Shakespeare 
knew  his  audience  would  not  trouble  themaelYes  to  ask;  and  snail 
they  be  wiser  than  we  ?  Page^e  allusion  to  Fenton'a  companion- 
ship with  **  the  wild  Prince  and  Poinf"  has  been  heretofore  point- 
ed out,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be,  as  evidence  that  Henry  IV,  pre- 
ceded The  Merry  Wivee  of  Windaor ;  and  there  is  yet  other  intcxnal 
testimony  of  the  same  tendency  which  has  been  adyerted  to  by 
Mr.  HaUiwell,  but  without  full  appreciation  of  its  importance. 
Nym,  who  appears  in  Henry  V,,  is  found  in  neither  part  of  Henry 
IV,,  but  he  figures  largely  in  the  comedy.  Now  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  if  Nym  had  been  one  of  Fabtaff*e  original  followers,  he 
should  have  been  dropped  all  through  the  Second  Part  of  Hewry  IV. 
m  which  he  and  his  coach-fellow  would  haye  drawn  so  well  to- 
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gether,  to  reappear  in  Henry  V.  But  supposing  Henry  IV.  to  ha;fe 
preceded  The  Merry  Wwet  of  WindeoTt  the  introduction  of  such  a 
character  into  a  comedy  of  local  interest  and  contemporary  man- 
ners as  a  fareed-bate  and  a  caxicature  of  the  humor-mongers  of  the 
day,  is  very  natural;  and  having  once  shown  him  with  ifrt. 
Qmeily^  and  Pittolt  and  Bardotph^  Shakespeare,  to  please  his  audi- 
ence, did  not  part  them.  The  presence  of  ^ym  in  The  Henry  Wtoee 
and  in  Henry  V.  but  not  in  Henry  IV.  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  the  latter  was  written  first  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  comedy,  which  in  its  turn  was  followed  by  Henry 
V,  For  that  the  comedy  preceded  Henry  V.  is  shown  by  Mdence 
of  two  kinds,  part  of  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  one  who 
reads  8hake^>eare  worthily  will  dispute  it.  In  the  first  placcb 
when  Nym  and  Bardolph  first  appear  in  Henry  V,  (Act  II.  Sc.  1) 
the  latter  immediately  refers  to  a  previous  acquaintance  between 
the  former  and  Pistol  and  Mrs.  Quieklyt  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  audience  is  assumed  to  know  something  of  it ;  and  as 
Nym  does  not  appear  in  Henry  IV.f  the  acquaintance  referred  to 
must  be  that  of  The  Merry  Wivet  of  Windaor.  Next,  the  imper- 
fect Henry  V.  was  published  in  1600,  and  Mr.  Collier  has  pointed 
out  a  passage  found  in  it  as  well  as  in  the  perfect  copy,  which  ^ws 
that  it  was  written  in  1699.  Now  in  that  year  was  published  the 
first  edition  of  T%e  Pateionate  PUgrim^  in  which  appeared  an  im- 
perfect version  of  Kit  Marlowe's  song,  <<  Come  live  with  me  and  be 
my  love."  In  this  collection  of  poems,  the  publisher,  W.  Jaggard» 
had  the  effrontery  to  attribute  many  to  Shakespeare  which  were 
not  his ;  —  among  them  Marlowe's  song.  But  in  that  case 
(Marlowe  having  been  killed  so  long  before  as  1583,  and  such 
verses  having  floated  about  very  loosely  in  those  days,)  Jaggard 
was  perhaps  excusable,  and,  in  my  apprehension,  certainly  sus- 
tained in  part  before  the  pubUc,  by  the  fact  that  one  of  Shake- 
speare's characters  in  a  play  of  his  brought  out  just  before,  to  wit, 
Fanon  Hugh  in  this  very  comedy,  had  sung  a  stanza  of  that  song. 
At  all  events,  who  will  believe  that  after  this  mistake  had  been 
made,  Shakespeare  would  have  been  so  mean  as  to  deliberately 
sanction  such  a  robbery  of  his  brother  poet,  his  **  dead  shepherd,'* 
by  putting  these  lines  in  the  mouth  of  Evanat  when  any  others 
would  have  served  his  turn  as  well  ?  —  especially  as  we  know, 
from  Heywood,  {Apology  for  AcUtre,  1612,)  that  Shakespeare  was 
<*  much  offended  with  M.  Jaggard  "  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken* 
These  considerations  nearly  complete  the  argument  as  to  the 
date  and  origin  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,    For,  assuming 
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thtt  no  one  will,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  just  pit)duced,  bdieve 
that  the  comedy  preceded  Henry  IV.,  may  we  not  ask,  withoni 
fear  of  contradiction,  Gould  any  incentiye  less  powerful  than  the 
command  of  a  Queen,  and  a  Tudor  Queen  at  that,  hare  marie 
SJiakespeare  show  the  Faktaff  of  Henry  IV.  in  love —  even  after  - 
such  a  sort  as  the  love  in  The  Merry  WiveeofWindeort  The  J^W- 
ttaff  of  the  Merry  Wteee,  irresistible  as  he  is,  is  &r  inftrior  to  him 
of  the  historical  play;  but  the  theory  that  the  latter  preceded  the 
former  lias  been  somewhat  too  readily  admitted  by  Mr.  Yeiplanck 
to  «<  imply  a  considerable  abatement  of  the  Foefs  ekilL"  For 
Shakespeare  was  writing  in  haste,  as  we  have  seen,  and  imder 
constraint ;  and  one  of  the  passages  in  Br.  Johnson's  remarks  upon 
this  play  which  does  most  to  show  that  he  could  appreciate  his 
author  as  well  as  write  high-sounding  absurdity  about  him  and 
patronize  him,  is  that  in  which  he  says  "that  by  any  real  pas- 
sion of  tendemeBB  the  selfish  craft,  the  caieleBB  jollity,  and  the  lazy 
luxtury  of  Falstaff  must  have  suffered  so  much  abatement  that 
little  of  his  former  cast  could  have  remained.  Falstaff  could  not 
love  but  by  ceasing  to  be  Falstaff."  Not  only  so,  however.:  Fal- 
staff,  even  in  simulating  love,  must  be  made  unsuocessful  and  a 
butt.  like  Mark  Tapley,  he  must  be  made  jolly  under  adversity : 
else,  where  the  humor  ?  It  is  sad  indeed  to  have  Fabiaff  unsuc- 
ces^il ;  and  doubtless  Shakespeare's  heart  ached,  and  he  repented 
him  of  the  compliment  which  he  had  paid  the  Queen  in  A  Mid- 
eummer  Night e  Dream,  (for  Gildon  erred  in  his  supposing  a  com- 
pliment intended  to  her  in  the  Fairy  Scene  of  this  play,) — but  how 
could  it  be  helped  ?  There  could  have  been  but  one  thing  sadder 
for  FaXtUff  than  want  of  success  in  love,  and  that  was,  suocesSi 
And  Shakespeare  fed  his  grudge  by  making  a  scoff  of  love  in 
Simple,  Caku,  and  Ford,  all  through  the  play,  giving  us  in  gallant 
Matter  Fenton'e  devotion  only  just  enough  of  pure  sentiment  to 
bind  the  action  together  with  its  golden  thread. 

Somebody  in  the  theatre  more  than  half  promised  ftr  Shake- 
speare, and  doubtless  with  his  consent,  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  Sw- 
and  Part  of  Henry  IV.,*  that  Fabtaff  should  appear  in  Henry  V, ; 
but  in  that  play  we  see  nothing  of  him,  and  .hear  nothing  except 
Mra.  Quiekh/*e  description  of  his  last  moments.  Is  it  not  plain 
that  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  heard  of  Shakespeare's  intention  to 
reproduce  his  great  humorist,  commanded  that  he  should  be  shown 

•  8m  Note  to  the  EpUogne  of  The  Iba^aL 
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i&  loTfl^  aad  that  The  Usfry  WiveM  of  Windaor  having  heen  wit- 
ten  in  oompUanoe  with  that  command,  Shakespeare,  disgusted  with 
the  treatment  to  which  Sir  John  had  been  subjected  at  his  hands, 
and  seeing  that  after  his  afiair  with  Mn,  Ford  his  usefuhiess  was 
at  an  end  in  that  community,  as  much  as  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Evans  would  be  under  simihir  circumstances  in  our  own  day, 
abandoned  his  original  intention  of  fannging  him  ou  in  Henry  F., 
and  wisdy  let  him  die,  and  preached  his  ftmeral  sermon  by  the 
lips  of  the  foolish,  gabbling,  kind  old  soul  who  had  done  so  much 
6r  him  in  his  life  ? 

The  two  ports  of  JXmry  IV,  were  written  as  early  as  1597 ; 
Meres,  writing,  doubtless,  in  that  year,  but  publishing  PaUadii 
Tamia  in  the  next,  does  not  mention  this  comedy ;  Henry  V.  was 
written  in  1699,  and  '<  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love  "  was 
pubUshed  as  Shakespeare's  in  the  same  year :  the  conclusion  from 
the  foregoing  considerations  and  these  dates  is,  that  the  first  sketch 
of  Ths  Merry  Wivee  of  Windeor  was  written  in  some  odd  fortnight 
of  1598.*  It  w^as  enlarged  and  perfected  in  or  after  1603,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  allusion  to  the  copious  creation  of  knights  by 
James  I.,  which  took  place  in  that  year ;  and  by  the  fine  passage 
in  the  Fairy  Scene  alluding  to  Windsor  and  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter. For  in  July,  1633,  the  Court  was  at  Windsor ;  and  at  the 
festival  of  St.  George,  which  was -celebrated  with  great  solenmity, 
BZ  noblemen,  including  Prince  Arthur  and  Shakespeare's  friend 
and  patnm,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  were  installed  Knights  of  the 
Order ;  and  we  may  accept  Malone's  conjecture  that  this  event  was 
the  occasion  of  the  passage  in  question,  as  much  more  than  probable. 
Neither  of  these  allusions  appears  in  the  quarto ;  and  the  change 
of  FtUitqfe  remonstrance  in  the  first  Soene  from  **  You'll  com- 
plain of  me  to  the  Council,"  in  the  quarto,  to  "  You'U  complain 
of  me  to  the  King,"  in  the  folio,  strongly  confirms  the  other  evi- 
dence that  the  text  of  the  former  was  written  when  Elizabeth  was 
on  the  throne,  and  was  modified  after  the  accession  of  her  suc- 
cessor in  1603 :  —  we  know  by  an  entry  in  the  Book  of  Revels  at 
Court,  that  the  play  was  performed  before  him  as  early  as  Novem- 
ber, 1604.  The  tradition  appearing  in  our  lita^ture  as  it  did, 
seeking  no  support,  and  being  recdved  by  the  men  of  that  day 


*  Other  minor  matten  which  have  a  bearing  on  thl«  question,  such  as  Sli 
Thomas  Lucj's  death,  the  date  of  the  Qerman  Duke's  risit,  Ac,  will  be  n 
tered  to  In  the  Notes. 
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without  any,  oould  we  aak  better  evidence  to  sustain  it,  or  ooold 
there  well  be  better  ? 

Ab  to  the  question  of  the  order  in  which  this  comedy,  the 
two  parts  of  Henry  IF.,  and  Hsmy  V,  should  be  read,  it  is  one 
which  should  not  be  oonsideTed,  and  hardly  could  be  by  one  who 
justly  apprehends  the  purpose  with  which  Shakespeare  wrote. 
The  events  of  the  four  plays,  if  we  except  the  death  of  FtMafi 
haye  no  chronological  sequence^  no  biographical  relation  or  ag- 
mficanoe  as  fu  as  regards  the  characters  oommon  to  them.  It  !■ 
natural  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Verplanck  and  Mr.  Knight,  that 
Shakespeare  intended  us  to  refer  the  events  of  The  Merry  Wivee 
of  Windsor  to  a  period  of  FdUtaJfe  Hfe  somewhat  earlier  than  that 
at  which  we  see  him  in  Henry  IV. ;  but  in  the  comedy  he  is  rep- 
resented as  "  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age,"  which  expression 
indicates  at  least  as  far  an  adyanoe  in  life  as  the  **  fifty  or,  by'r 
lady,  inclining  to  three  score,"  of  the  historical  play.  And  so  it 
is  evident  that  Shakespeare  presented  Fabtaff  to  his  audience  just 
as  they  knew  him,  without  troubling  himself  or  them  with  con- 
siderations of  times  and  periods.  More  than  this :  The  Merry 
Wives  of  WindeoT  was  plainly  produced  by  Shakespeare  as  a  local 
comedy  of  contemporary  manners :  the  cdlusions,  as  well  as  the 
general  cast  and  air  of  the  piece,  show  this  to  the  close  examiner 
as  well  as  to  the  superficial  reader:  certain  characters —  the  Host 
for  instance —  have  the  expression  of  portraits ;  and  the  traditions 
of  Windsor  which  point  out  the  place  where  stood  the  Garter  Inn 
and  the  houses  of  Page  and  Ford  seem  hardly  to  be  the  fruit  of 
mere  wanton  fabrication.  This  being  the  case,  the  reader  of  The 
Merry  Wines  of  Windsor  must  take  it  as  its  hero  would  haye  his 
sack  —  **  simply,  of  itself; "  isolating  it  entirely  from  the  histor- 
ical plays,  between  which  and  it  there  is  really  a  gulf  of  two 
hundred  years,  and  giving  himself  up  without  a  question  to  the 
eigoyment  of  its  humor,  its  whimsical  characters,  and  skilfully 
constructed  plot. 

The  merit  of  this  plot  is  Shakespeare's  own.  Two  Italian  sto- 
ries haye  been  discoyered,  between  which  and  77^  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  there  is  as  much,  or  as  little,  similarity  as  results  from 
Uie  existence  in  one  of  them  of  a  husband  who  learns  his  wife's 
dishonor  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  deceiyed,  from  the  man 
who  wronged  him,  and  in  the  other  of  a  like  revelation  on  the 
part  of  a  successful  intriguer  whom  his  mistress  concealed  from 
her  husband  under  a  heap  of  clothes  from  the  wash.    Both  these 
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taks  are  from  Lb  Tt^dsei  PiaeevoU  NotU  of  Strapola,  and  they  are 
printed  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in  the  Appendix  to  his  reprint  of  the 
first  quarto  of  this  play,  published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
With  them,  and  also  in  Malone's  edition  and  Collier's  Shako" 
Bpeare'a  Library ,  it  printed  the  tale  of  The  Two  Lovers  of  Pisa 
from  Tarlton*8  Newea  out  of  Pvrgatoriet  published  at  London  in 
1590,  which  is  fimnded  upon  the  second  of  the  two  Italian  tales, 
but  in  which  the  incidents  are  modified  to  a  much  greater  likeness 
to  those  of  the  affidr  between  Faktaff  and  Mn,  Ford.  The  lover 
makes  three  bootless  appointments,  at  eaeh  of  which  he  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  husband,  and  from  one  of  which  he  is  carried  away 
in  a  chest  of  papers  by  the  order  of  the  husband  himself,  to  whom, 
not  knowing  his  relation  to  the  lady,  he  recounts  all  his  misadven- 
tures. But  although  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare had  hints  from  this  story,  the  development  and  nioe  conduct 
of  the  plot  of  The  Marry  Wwet  of  Windaor,  and  the  skilful  inter- 
weaving of  the  afiairs  of  Shallow,  and  Slender,  and  Dr,  Cona,  and 
Fenton  with  those  of  the  principal  personages,  so  as  to  make  the 
interest  single  although  the  action  isvarioua,  are  entirely  Shake- 
speare's own. 

The  true  text  is  of  course  found  in  the  folio,  and  it  exists  there 
in  tolerable  purity.  The  quarto  supplies  us  with  some  passages 
which  accident  or  haste  excluded  from  the  foUo ;  but  as  the  play 
received  such  important  additions  and  imderwent  such  modifica- 
tions after  the  publication  of  the  quarto,  and  as  the  text  of  that 
impression  is  40  imperfect  in  itself  its  aid,  whether  in  correcting 
enors  or  supplying  deficiencies,  must  be  doubtfrdly  accepted. 

Of  the  period  of  the  action  toid  the  costume  of  this  comedy,  it 
fe  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  to  those  for  whom  the  connection 
of  some  of  its  characters  with  Henry  IV,  is  the  paramount  consid- 
eration, the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  will  furnish  their  externals  and  their  surroundings ; 
bat  those  who  can  free  themselves  from  the  bondage  of  dates  will 
see  in  this  comedy  the  manners,  the  oostmne,  and  the  humon 
of  the  little  town  that  nestles  under  the  royal  towers  of  Windsor 
ea  William  Shakespeare  saw  them  in  the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess. 
VOL.  n.  N 
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ACT  I, 

80BHB  I.  ^  Windsor.    Before  Page's  House. 

Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slekdeb,  and  Sir  Hcjob 
Eyaks. 

Fallow. 

SIR  HTJOH,  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a 
Star-chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty 
Sir  John  Falstafs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shal- 
low, Esquire. 

Slender.  In  the  county  of  Olocester,  Justice  of 
Peace,  and  coram, 

Shdl.     Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  cust-alorum. 

Slen,  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too ;  and  a  gentleman 
bom,  Master  Parson ;  who  writes  himself,  armigero , 
in  any  bUl,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation  —  ar- 
mtgero. 

ShaL  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  hare  done  any  time 
these  three  hundred  years. 

Slen.     All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  hath 
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done't;  and  all  his  ancestors,  tliat  come  after  him, 
may:  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their 
coat. 

Shal,     It  is  an  old  coat. 

Evans,  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old 
coat  well :  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  famiHai' 
beast  to  man,  and  signifies  'lore.' 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish:  the  salt  fish  Li 
an  old  coat. 

Slen,     I  may  quarter,  coz? 

ShaL     You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva,     It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shal.     Not  a  whit. 

Eva,  Yes,  pe'r  lady :  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my 
simple  conjectures :  but  that  is  all  one.  If  Sir  John 
Falstaff  have  committed  disparagements  unto  you,  I 
am  of  the  Church,  and  will  pe  glad  to  do  my  pener- 
olence,  to  make  atonements  and  compremises  between 
you. 

Shal,     The  Council  shall  hear  it:   it  is  a  riot. 

Eva,  It  is  not  meet  the  Council  hear  a  riot: 
there  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot.  Tlie  Council,  look 
you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to 
hear  a  riot :  take  your  Tizaments  in  that. 

Shal,  Ha !  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again  the 
sword  should  end  it. 

Eva,  It  is  petter  that  Mends  is  the  sword,  and 
end  it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain, 
which,  peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with  it. 
There  is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  Master 
George  Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen,  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair, 
and  speaks  small,  like  a  woman. 

Eva,    It  is  that  ferry  person  for  all  the  orld,  af 
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juflt  as  you  will  desire;  and  seyen  hundred  ponndi 
of  monies,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire, 
npon  his  death's-hed,  (Qot  deliyer  to  a  joy^l  resur« 
rections!)  give,  when  she  is  able  to  orertake  seven- 
teen years  old.  It  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  leave 
our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage  be- 
tween Master  Abraham  and  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Shot.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  &ther  is  make  her  a  petter 
penny. 

ShcU,  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman;  she  has 
good  gpifls. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is 
good  gifts. 

Shal.  Well«  let  us  see  honest  Master  Page.  Is 
Falstaff  there  ? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar, ' 
as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false,  or  as  I  despise 
one  that  is  not  true.  The  knight,  Sir  John,  is  there ; 
and,  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers.  I 
will  peat  the  door  for  Master  Page.  {^Knocks."]  What, 
boa!     Qot  pless  your  house  here! 

Paob  appeoTM  at  a  window. 

Page.    Who's  there? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got*s  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and 
Justice  Shallow ;  and  here  young  Master  Slender,  that, 
peradventures,  shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters 
grow  to  your  likings. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well.  I 
thank  you  for  my  venison,  Master  Shallow. 

Skal.    Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you :  mucb 
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good  do  it  your  gpod  heart.  I  wish*d  your  Teniaon 
better;  it  was  ill  kilFd.  —  How  doth  good  Miatreaa 
Page?  —  and  I  thank  you  always  with  my  heart  — 
la  —  with  my  heart. 

P€Lge.   Sir»  I  thank  you. 

Shot.    Sir,  I  thank  you;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  Master  Slender. 

SUn.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  I 
heard  say,  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall. 

Page,   It  could  not  be  judg'd,  sir. 

Slen,     You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Shah  That  he  will  not ;  —  'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault.  —  'Tis  a  good  dog. 

P€Lge,    A  cur,  sir. 

Shal,  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog;  can 
there  be  more  said?  he  is  good,  and  fair.  Is  Sir 
John  Falstaff  here  } 

'     Page,    Sir,  he  is  within;  and  I  would  I  could  do 
a  good  office  between  you. 

Eva,      It  is  spoke  as  a  christianfl  ought  to  speak. 

Shal,     He  hath  wrong'd  me,  Master  Page. 

Page,     Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal,  If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redressed:  is 
not  that  so.  Master  Page?  He  hath  wrong'd  me; 
indeed,  he  hath ;  —  at  a  word,  he  hath ;  —  beliere 
me :  —  Robert  Shallow,  Esquire,  saith,  he  is  wronged. 

Page,    Here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Ba&dolfh,  Ntm,  imd 
Pistol. 

FaUtaff,  Now,  Master  Shallow,  —  you'll  complain 
of  me  to  the  King ! 

Shal,  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  kill'd 
my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

FaL    But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter^ 
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Shal.     Tut,  a  pin !   this  shall  be  answer'd. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight :  —  I  haye  done  all 
this.  —  That  is  now  answer' d. 

Shal,     The  Council  shall  know  this. 

FaL  'Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in 
counsel :   you'll  be  laugh'd  at. 

Era.     Pauea  verbal  Sir  John ;    goot   worts. 

FaL  Good  worts  ?  good  cabbage  !  ~-  Slender,  I 
broke  your  head ;  what  matter  have  you  against  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you,  and  against  your  coney-catching  rascals,  Bar- 
dolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  [They  carried  me  to  the 
tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards  pick'd 
my  pocket.] 

Bardolph.    You  Banbury  cheese! 

Slen.     Ay',  it  is  no  matter. 

Pistol,     How  now,  Mephostophilus  ? 

SZen.     Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say !  pauea,  pattca :  slice  !  that's 
my  humour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man?  —  can  you  tell, 
cousin  ? 

Eva.  Peace!  I  pray  you.  Now  let  us  under- 
stand :  there  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I 
understand;  that  is  —  Master  P^e^  fidelicet,  Master 
Page ;  and  there  is  myself,  fidelicety  myself ;  and  the 
three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  mine  Host  of  the 
Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 
them. 

Eva.  Ferry  goot:  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in 
my  note-book;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon 
the  cause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.     Pistol ! 

Pist.   He  hears  with  ears. 
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Eva»  The  tevil  and  his  tarn  !  what  phrase  is  this  ? 
"He  hears  with  ear?"     Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.      Pistol,  did  you  pick  Master  Slender's  purse  ? 

Slen,  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again, 
else)  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Ed- 
ward shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and 
two  pence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

FaL      Is  this  true,  Pistol? 

Eva,     No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

PUL     Ha,  thou   mountain-foreigner !  —  Sir   John 
and  master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo: 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here ; 
Word  of  denial :    froth  and  scum,  thou  liest. 

Slen.     By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

Nym.  Be  avis'd,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours.  I 
will  say,  *  marry  trap,'  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nut- 
hook's  humour  on  me :   that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen,  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  &ce  had  it ; 
for  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you 
made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

FaL     What  say  you,  Scarlet  and  John? 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentle- 
man had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva,     It  is   his   five   senses :   fie,  what  the  igno- 
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Bard.  And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say, 
cashier'd :    and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  careires. 

Slen,  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too;  but  'tis 
no  matter.  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again, 
but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick : 
if  I  be  drunk,  1*11  be  drunk  with  those  that  have 
the  fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.   So  Qot  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 
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FoZ.  You  hear  all  theee  matters  deni'd,  gentle- 
men;  you  hear  it. 

Enter  Mistress   Akkb  Page,  toUh  Wine;  Mistress 
FosD  and  Mistress  Page  following. 

Page,  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in;  we'll 
drink  mthin.  [^Esil  Akive  Page. 

Slen,     O  Heaven !  this  is  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now.  Mistress  Ford! 

Fal,  Mistress  Ford,  hy  my  troth,  you  are  very 
well  met:   by  your  leave,  good  mistress. 

[^Kiseing  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome. — 
Come,  we  hare  a  hot  yenison  pasty  to  dinner  :  come, 
gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkind- 
ness.      {^Exeunt  all  hU  Shal.,  Slbkdeb,  and  Eyaks. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my 
book  of  Songe  and  Sonnets  here :  — 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now.  Simple !  Where  have  you  been  ?  I  must 
wait  on  myself,  must  I?  You  have  not  The  Book 
of  Riddles  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Simple.  Book  of  Riddles  I  why,  did  you  not  lend 
it  to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fort- 
night afore  Michaelmas  } 

Shal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz ;  we  stay  for  you.  A 
word  with  you,  coz :  marry,  this,  coz :  there  is,  as 
'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by 
Sir  Hugh  here :    do  you  understand  me  ? 

^en.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable :  if  it 
be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.    Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.    So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.    Qive  ear  to  his  motions.  Master  Slender.    ] 
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will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capaci- 
ty of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says. 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in 
his  country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  tiiat  is  not  the  question:  the  questioii 
is  concerning  your  marriage. 

Shal.    Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it,  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  Mis- 
tress Anne  Page. 

Slen,  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any 
reasonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman?  Let  ua 
command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your 
lips ;  —  for  divers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is 
parcel  of  the  mouth:  therefore,  precisely,  can  you 
carry  your  good  will  to  the  maid? 

Skal.    Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir,  I  will  do  as  it  shall  become  one 
that  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must 
speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires 
towards  her. 

ShaL  That  you  must.  Will  you,  upon  good  dow- 
ry, marry  her? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon 
your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

ShaL  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  cos ; 
what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz :  can  you  love  the 
maid? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request; 
but  if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet 
Heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance, 
when  we  are  married,  and  have  more  occasion  to 
know  one  another :    I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will 
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grow  more  content:  but  if  yon  say,  marry  ber,  I 
will  marry  ber ;  tbat  I  am  freely  diBSolyed,  and  dis- 
solutely. 

Eva.  It  ii  a  ferry  discretion  answer;  save,  tbe 
fall  is  in  tbe  'ort  dissolutely:  tbe  'ort  is,  according 
to  our  meaning,  resolutely.  —  His  meaning  is  goot. 

Shal,    Ay;   I  tbink  my  cousin  meant  well. 

SUn,    Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  migbt  be  bang'd  —  la. 

Enter  Aknb  Paoe. 

Shal,  Here  comes  fair  Mbtress  Anne.  —  Would 
I  were  young,  for  your  sake.  Mistress  Anne! 

Anne,  Tbe  dinner  is  on  tbe  table ;  my  iatber  de« 
sires  your  worsbips'  company. 

Shal.    I  will  wait  on  bim,  fair  Mis|3ress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at 
tbe  grace.         [^Exeunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Etans. 

Anne.    Will't  please  your  worsbip  to  come  in,  sir  ? 

Slen.  No,  I  tbank  you,  forsootb,  beartily;  1  am 
very  well. 

Anne.    Tbe  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-bungry,  I  tbank  you,  forsootb. 
—  Oo,  sirrab,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon 
my  cousin  Sballow.  {^Exit  Simple.]  A  justice  of 
peace  sometime  may  be  bebolding  to  bis  friend  for 
a  man.  ^-I  keep  but  tbree  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till 
my  motber  be  dead;  but  wbat  tbougb?  yet  1  live 
like  a  poor  gentleman  bom. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  witbout  your  worsbip: 
tbey  will  not  sit   till  you  come. 

^en.  I'faitb,  I'll  eat  notbing ;  I  thank  you  as 
mucb  as  tbougb  I  did. 

Anne,   I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  bad  ratber  walk  bere,  I  tbank  yon.  I 
bruis*d  my  sbin  tbe  otber  day  witb  playing  at  swoid 
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and  dagger  with  a  Master  of  Fence,  (three  yeneys  foi 
a  dieh  of  ttew'd  prunes)  and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot 
abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since.  Why  do  yonr 
dogs  bark  so  i  be  there  bears  i*  th'  town  ? 

Anne,  I  think,  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard  them 
talk'd  of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well;  but  I  f^udl  as  soon 
ijuarrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England.  You  are  afraid, 
.f  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not? 

Anne.     Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen,  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now :  I  have 
seen  Saekerson  loose,  twenty  times,  and  have  taken 
him  by  the  chain;  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women 
have  so  cri*d  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it  paas'd:  but 
women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em ;  they  are  very  ill- 
favour'd  rough  things. 

Enier  Page. 

Page,  Come,  gentle  Master  Slender,  come;  we 
stay  for  you. 

Slen.     1*11  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Pag^.  By  cock  and  pye,  you  shall  not  choose,  sir. 
Come,  come. 

Slen.    Nay;   pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.   Come  on,  sir. 

Slen.    Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne.   Not  I,  sir;   pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first :  truly,  —  la,  I 
will  not  do  you  that  wrong. 

Anne.   I  pray  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I'll  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  trcublesome. 
You  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  —  la.  [^ExeunL 
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Bosks  II. 
The  Same. 

Enter  Six  Huan  Etaits  and  Sikpls. 

Eva.  Qo  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Caiut' 
boase,  which  is  the  way ;  and  there  dwells  one  Mis- 
tress Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse, 
or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  hia 
washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Sim.    WeU,  sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet  — Give  her  this  let- 
ter; for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether's  acquaintance 
with  Mistress  Anne  Page:  and  the  letter  is,  to  de 
sire  and  require  her  to  solicit  your  master's  desires 
to  Mistress  Anne  Page :  I  pray  you,  be  gone.  I  will 
make  an  end  of  my  dinner :  there's  pippins  and  cheese 
to  come.  lExeimi  severally. 

Sosvs  nL 

A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn.  - 

Enter  FAXSTAn,  Host,  Babbolph,  Ntx,  Pistol, 
and  RoBiK. 

Fdl.    Mine  Host  of  the  Garter ! 

Host,  What  says  my  bully-rock?  Speak  sdiol- 
arly,  and  wisely. 

Fid.  Truly,  mine  Host,  I  must  turn  away  some 
of  my  followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules ;  eashier:  let  them 
wag;   trot,  trot. 

Fid.    I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 
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Host,  Thou*rt  an  emperor,  C»sar,  Eeisar,  and 
Pheazar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph ;  he  shall  draw, 
he  shall  tap:   said  I  well,  hully  Hector? 

Fal,     Do  BO,  good  mine  Host. 

Host,  I  have  spoke;  let  him  follow. ^- Let  me 
see  thee  froth,  and  lime.     I  am  at  a  word;   follow. 

lExii  Host 

Fid,  Bardolph,  follow  him.  A  tapster  is  a  good 
trade :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin  ;  a  wither'd 
servingman,  a  fresh  tapster.     Oo;   adieu. 

Bard,  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desir'd.  I  will 
thrive.  lExit  Babd. 

Pist,  O  base  Hungarian  wight!  wilt  thou  the 
spigot  wield? 

iV|rm.  He  was  gotten  in  drink:  is  not  the  hu- 
mour conceited? 

Fal.  1  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box : 
his  thefts  were  too  open;  his  filching  was  like  an 
unskilful  singer,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym,  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minim's 
rest. 

Pist.  Convey  the  wise  it  call.  Steal?  fob!  a  fioo 
for  the  phrase! 

Fal,    Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pist,  Why  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal,  There  is  no  remedy;  I  must  coney-cateh,  1 
must  shift. 

Pist,  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal,    Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

Pist,   I  ken  the  wight:   he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fid.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

Pist,  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal,  No  quips  now.  Pistol :  ^-  Indeed  I  am  in  the 
waist  two  yards  about;    but  I  am   now  about  no 
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waste;  I  am  about  thrift.  —  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to 
make  love  to  Ford's  wife :  I  spy  entertainment  in  her ; 
she  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  in- 
vitation. I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar 
style ;  and  the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be 
English'd  rightly,  is,  <<  I  am  Sir  John  FalstafTs." 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated 
her  will  — out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym,    The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour  pass  ? 

Fal,  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of 
her  husband's  purse :  he  hath  a  legion  of  angels. 

FisL  As  many  devils  entertain,  and  *  To  her,  boy,' 
say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good :  humour  me 
the  angels. 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her;  and 
here  another  to  Page's  wife,  who  even  now  gave  me 
good  eyes  too,  examin'd  my  parts  with  most  judi- 
cious oeiliads ;  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded 
my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pist.     Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym,    I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fal.  O !  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with 
such  a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye 
did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass.  Here's 
another  letter  to  her:  she  bears  the  purse  too;  she 
is  a  region  in  Quiana,  all  gold  and  bounty.  I  will 
be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers 
to  me :  they  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
I  will  trade  to  them  both.  Gk>,  bear  thou  this  letter 
to  Mistress  Page;  and  thou,  this  to  Mistress  Ford. 
We  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Pist.     Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel?  —  then,  Lucifer  take  all  I 
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Nym,  I  will  run  no  base  humour :  here,  take  the 
humour  letter.  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputa- 
tion. 

Fal,    Hold,  sirrah ;  [to  Robik,]  bear  you  these  let- 
ters tightly: 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores.*- 
Eogues,  hence  !  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones ;  go  ; 
Trudge;  plod  away  o'  the  hoof;  "seek  shelter;  pack! 
Falstaff  will  learn  the  humour  of  the  age,  — 
French  thrift,  you  rogues :  myself,  and  skirted  page. 
{^Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Rosiir. 

PisL    Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gourd,  and 
fuUam  holds, 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 
Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack. 
Base  Phrygian  Turk. 

Nym.  1  have  operations  [in  my  head],  which  be 
humours  of  revenge. 

Fist.    Wilt  thou  revenge? 

Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  star. 

Fist.    With  wit,  or  steel? 

Nym.  With  both  the. humours,  I: 

I  Avill  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 

FisL    And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 

Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  oool:  I  will  inoense 
Page  to  deal  with  poison;  I  will  possess  him  with 
yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous :  that 
is  my  true  humour. 

Fist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents ;  I  second 
thee :  troop  on.  [£»eiaU. 
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80XXX  IV. 
A  Room  in  Dr.  Caitts's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Ruobt. 

Quickly.  What,  John  Rugby!  —  I  pray  thee,  go 
to  the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master, 
Master  Doctor  Caius,  coming.  If  he  do,  T  faith,  and 
find  any  body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old  abusing 
of  God's  patience,  and  the  Eling's  English. 

Rugby,     m  go  watch.  [^Exit  Rugby. 

Quick,  Oo ;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at 
night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire. 
An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  eyer  servant  shall 
oome  in  house  withal;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell- 
tale, nor  no  breed-bate:  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he 
is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way  ( 
but  nobody  but  has  his  fault ;  but  let  that  pass.  Peter 
Simple,  you  say  your  name  is  ? 

Sim,    Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick,    And  Master  Slender's  your  master? 

iSiffi.    Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like 
a  glover's  paring-knife? 

Sun.  No,  forsooth :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face, 
with  a  little  yellow  beard  —  a  cane-oolor'd  beard. 

Quick.    A  Boftly-sprighted  mux,  is  he  not? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of 
his  hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head:  he 
hath  fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quiek.  How  say  you  ?  — *  O  !  I  should  remember 
him :  does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  an4 
strut  in  his  gait? 

Sim.    Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

VOL.  II  o 
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Quick.  Well,  Heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse 
fortune!  Tell  Master  Parson  Evans  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  your  master:  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  1 
wish  — 

Enter  Rt70bt. 

Rug,     Out,  alas!  here  comes  my  master.     [£rtl. 

Quick,  We  shall  all  be  shent.  Run  in  here,  good 
young  man;  go  into  this  closet.  [^Shuts  Simplb  in 
the  closet,']  He  will  not  stay  long. — What,  John 
Rugby!  John!  what,  John,  I  say!  —  Go,  John,  go 
inquire  for  my  master ;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that 
he  comes  not  home :  —  [^Sings :]  and  dawn^  daum^ 
adavm-Oj  &cc. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Cuius,  Vat  is  you  sing  ?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys. 
Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closset  un  hoiHer 
verd ;  a  box,  a  green-a  box :  do  intend  vat  I  speak  i 
a  green-a  box. 

Quick,  Ay,  forsooth ;  I'll  fetch  it  you.  ^Aside.] 
I  am  glad  he  went  not  in  himself:  if  he  had  found 
the  young  man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad. 

Caius.  Fe,  /e,  fe,  fe!  ma  fai,  U  fait  fort  chaud, 
Je  nCen  vais  d  la  Cour^  —  la  grande  affaire. 

Quick.     Is  it  this,  sir? 

Caius.  Ouy;  mette  le  an  mon  pocket;  depiche^ 
quickly.  —  Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugabie? 

Quick.    What,  John  Rugby!  John! 

Enter  Rttobt. 

Rug,     Here,  sir. 

Caius,  You  are  John  Rugabie,  and  you  ax6  Jack 
Rogue-by :  come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after 
my  heel  to  de  Court. 

Rug,    'Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 
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Cati».  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long.  —  Od*B  me  I 
Qli*a|f  foublie  7  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closset, 
dat  I  yill  not  for  de  varld  I  shall  leaye  behind. 

Qttidk.  [iln'^e.]  Ah  me !  he'll  find  the  young  man 
there,  and  be  mad. 

Cains.  O  diable,  didblel  vat  is  in  my  closset?—- 
'VUlainy!  larran!  {^Pulling  Simple  ouW]  Rngabie, 
my  rapier! 

Quick.    Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.     Yerefore  shall  I  be  content-a? 

Quiek,    The  yonng  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closset  ? 
dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closset. 

Quiek,  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic ;  hear 
the  truth  of  it:  he  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  Par- 
son Hugh. 

Caius.    Yell? 

Sim.    Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to  — 

Quick,    Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Ctnus,    Peace-a  your  tongue !  —  Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your 
maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  Mistress  Anne  Page 
for  my  master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  —  la !  but  1*11  ne'er  put 
my  finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

CaiMS.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you?  —  Rugabie,  haUlez 
mo  Bome  paper :  tarry  you  a  littel-a  while.      [  Write$. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been 
thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud, 
and  so  melancholy.  —  But  notwithstanding,  man,  I'll 
do  you  your  master  what  good  I  can :  and  the  very 
yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  master,  —  I 
may  call' him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I  keep  his 
house;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress 
meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself;  — - 
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iStm.  Tie  a  great  charge^  to  come  under  one  body's 
kand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that?  you  shall  find  it 
a  great  charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ; 
—  but  notwithstanding,  to  tell  you  in  your  ear,  (I 
would  have  no  words  of  it,)  my  master  himsdf  ia  in 
love  with  Mistress  Anne  Page:  but  notwithstanding 
that,  I  know  Anne's  mind;  that's  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Caius,  You  jack'nape,  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir  Hugh ; 
by  gar,  it  is  a  ahallenge :  I  Till  cut  his  troat  in  de  park; 
and  I  Till  teach  a  scurry  jack-a'-nape  priest  to  meddle 
or  make. —You  may  be  gone;  it  is  not  good  yo« 
tarry  here:-** by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all  his  two  stones; 
by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone  to  trow  at  his  dog. 

[ExU  SiMPiA 

Quick,    Alas !  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  ia  no  matter-a  vox  dat :  —  do  not  you 
tell-a  me,  dat  I  shall  hare  Anne  Page  for  myself?  — 
By  gar,  I  viU  kill  de  Jack  priest;  and  I  have  ap- 
pointed mine  Host  of  de  Jarretiere  to  measure  our 
weapon.  -^  By  gar,  I  Till  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well.  We  must  give  folks  leave  to  [Nrate :  what,  the 
good  year ! 

Caius.  Rugate,  come  to  de  court  vit  me.  *-^[To 
Mrs.  Quick.]  By  gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I 
shall  turn  your  head  out  of  my  door. -— Follow  my 
heels,  Rugabie.  lExeuni  Caius  mnd  ^ytobt. 

Qmick,  You  shall  have  An  fooFs-head  of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that:  never  a  woman 
in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do, 
nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  Heaven. 

Fentim.  IWiihin.']     Who's  within  there,  hoa? 

QiMcJr.  Who*s  tliere,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the  houa^i 
I  pray  you. 
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Enter  Fbkton. 

Pent,    How  now,  goqd  womosi!  bow  dost  thou? 

Quiek.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  jour  good  wor- 
ship to  ask. 

Pent,  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  Mistress  Anne  ? 

Quick.  In  truth,  air,  aadT  she  is  pcetty,  and  hon- 
est, and  gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can 
tell  you  that  by  the  way;  I  praise  Heayen  for  it. 

Pent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think'st  thon  >  Shall 
I  not  lose  my  suit? 

Quiick,  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  His  hands  above :  but 
notwithstanding.  Master  Fenton,  1*11  be  sworn  on  a 
book,  she  loves  you. «— -  Have  not  your  worship  a  wart 
above  your  eye? 

Pent,    Yes,  marry,  have  I ;   what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  — Good  faith, 
it  is  such  another  Nan;  —  but,  I  detest,  an  honest 
maid  as  ever  broke  bread :  —  we  had  an  hour's  talk 
of  that  wart.  —  I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's 
company ; -*^  but,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to 
allichoUy  and  musing.     But  for  you  — well,  go  to. 

Pent.  Well,  I  shsdl  see  her  to*day.  Hold,  there's 
money  for  thee;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  be- 
half :   if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  commend  me  *- 

Quick.  Wm  I?  i'fwth,  that  we  will;  and  I  will 
tell  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time 
we  have  confidence,  and  of  other  wooers. 

Pent.    Well,  farewell;   I  am  in  great  haste  now. 

{Emt. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship.  —  Truly,  an  hon- 
est gentleman;  but  Anne  loves  him  not,  for  I  know 
Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another  does :  —  Out  iipon't  I 
what  have  I  forgot?  [£Ml. 
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ACT   IL 

8oBirB  I. — Before  Pagb'b  House* 
Enter  MistreM  Pagb,  with  a  Letter. 

Mrs.  Paqb. 

WHAT !  have  I  'scap'd  loye-letten  in  the  holy- 
day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  aub- 
jeet  for  them?    Let  me  see.  [Reodt. 

*<  Aek  me  no  reaeon  why  I  love  you ;  for  though 
love  use  reason  for  his  precisian^  he  admits  him  not 
for  his  counsellor.  You  are  $u)i  youngs  no  more  am 
I:  go  to,  then,  there* s  sympathy.  You  are  merry,  so 
am  I ;  ha!  ha!  then  there* s  more  sympathy:  you 
love  sack^  and  so  do  I;  would  you  desire  better  sym^ 
pathy?  Let  it  suffice  thee.  Mistress  Page,  {ai  the 
least,  if  tJie  love  of  a  soldier  can  suffice)  that  J  love 
thee.  I  wiU  not  say,  pity  me,  Uis  not  a  soldier-like 
phrase ;  hut  I  say,  love  me.     By  me^ 

Thine  oum  true  knigJU, 

By  day  or  night,  ( 

Or  any  kind  of  light, 

With  all  his  might. 

For  thee  to  fight. 

John  Falstaff*^ 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this !  —  O  wicked,  wick- 
ed world!  —  One  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces 
with  age,  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant!  What 
one  unweighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunk- 
ard pick'd  (with  the  Devil's  name)  out  of  my  con- 
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▼ersation,  that  he  dares  in  this  znanner  assay  me? 
Wliy,  he  haih  not  heen  thrice  in  my  company!-— 
What  should  I  say  to  him?  —  I  was  then  frugal  of 
my  miith :  —  Heaven  forgive  me  !  —  Why,  I'll  ex- 
hibit a  Bill  in  the  Parliament  for  the  putting  down 
of  men.  How  shall  I  be  reveng'd  on  him  ?  for  re- 
venged I  will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of 
puddings. 

Enter  Mistress  Fosd. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Mistress  Page!  trust  me,  I  was  go- 
ing to  your  house. 

Mrs,  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you. 
You  look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that :  I  have 
to  0how  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.    'Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  say,  I  could 
show  you  to  the  contrary.  O,  Mistress  Page!  give 
me  some  counsel. 

Mrs.  Page.    What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman !  if  it  were  not  for  one 
trifling  respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman ;  take  the 
honour.  What  is  it  ?  —  dispense  with  trifles ;  —  what 
is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  Hell  for  an  eter* 
nsl  moment  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  ?  —  thou  liest.  —  Sir  Alice  Ford ! 
—  These  knights  will  hack;  and  so  thou  shouldst 
not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  bum  day-light :  —  here,  read, 
read;  —  perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted.  —  I  shsll 
think  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye 
to  make  difference  of  men's  liking  :  and  yet  he  would 
not  swear,  prais'd  women's  modesty,  and  gave  such 
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orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeLineeB, 
that  I  would  have  sworn  his  dispositioii  would  have 
gone  to  the  truth  of  hie  words  ;  but  they  do  no  more 
adhere  and  keep  place  together,  than  the  Hundxedth 
Psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves.  What  tempest, 
I  trow,  threw  this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil 
in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor?  How  shall  I  be 
revenged  on  him?  I  think,  the  best  way  were  to 
entertain  him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust 
have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease.  —  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the  name 
of  Page  and  Ford  differs!  —  To  thy  great  comfort  in 
this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother 
of  thy  letter :  but  let  thine  inherit  first ;  for  I  pro- 
test mine  never  shall.  I  warrant  he  hath  a  thou- 
sand of  these  letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  dif- 
ferent names,  (sure  more,)  and  these  are  of  the  second 
edition.  He  will  print  them,  out  of  doubt;  for  he 
cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press,  when  he  would 
put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be  a  giantess  and  lie  under 
Mount  PeUon.  Well,  I  will  find  you  twenty  laseiv* 
ious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very 
hand,  the  very  words.     What  doth  he  think  of  us? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not :  it  makes  me*  al- 
most ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I'll 
entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted 
withal ;  for,  sure,  unless  he  know  some  strain  in  me 
that  I  know  not  myself^  he  would  never  have  board- 
ed me  in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding  call  you  it?  1*11  be  sure 
to  keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I:  if  he  come  under  my 
hatches,  I'll  never  to  sea  again.     Let's  be  reveng*d 
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on  him :  let's  appoint  him  a  meeting,  give  him  a 
show  of  comfort  in  his  suit,  and  lead  him  on  with 
a  fine*haited  delaj,  till  he  hath  pawn'd  his  horses  to 
mine  Host  of  the  Oarter. 

Mtm.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  vil- 
lainy against  him,  that  may  not  snlly  the  chariness 
of  our  honesty.  O,  that  my  husband  saw  this  letter ! 
it  would  give  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

MrM,  Page.     Why,  look,  where  he  comes  ;  and  my 
good  man  too:   he's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as  I  am 
from  giving  him  cause ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  un 
measurable  distance. 

Mtb.  Ford.     You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this 
greasy  knight.     Come  hither.  [They  retire. 

Enter  Fobd  and  Pistol,  Page  and  Nym  :    the  last 
two  talk  aside. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 

Pist.     Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  afi^adrs: 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pist.     He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and 
poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford. 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry:  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife? 

Pist.     With  liver  burning  hot :  prevent,  or  go  thou, 
Iiike  Sir  Action  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels. 
O !   odious  is  the  name. 

Ford.   What  name,  sir? 

Pist.    The  horn,  1  say.     Farewell: 
Take  heed ;  have  open  eye,  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

night: 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comns,  or  cuckoo  birds  do 
.ing.-      ^^ 
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Away,  Sir  Corporal  Nym. — 

Believo  it,  Page;  he  speaks  sense.       {_Exit  Pistol. 

Ford,     I  will  be  patient:   I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym,  —  And  this  is  true :  I  like  not  the  humour 
of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some  humours: 
I  should  have  borne  the  humour*d  letter  to  her,  but 
I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon  my  necessi- 
ty. He  lores  your  wife;  there's  the  short  and  the 
long.  My  name  is  Corporal  Nym:  I  speak,  and  I 
avouch ;  'tis  true  :  —  my  name  is  Nym,  and  Falstaff 
loves  your  wife.  *— Adieu.  I  love  not  the  humour 
of  bread  and  cheese.     Adieu.  \^Exit  Nym. 

Page.  "  The  humour  of  it,"  quoth  'a !  here's  a  fel- 
low frights  English  out  of  his  wits.      j[^Each  talking 

Ford.     I  will  seek  out  Falstaff.      t     to  himself. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling-affecting 
rogue. 

Ford.    If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

Page.  1  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan,  though 
the  priest  o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true 
man. 

Ford.    'Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow:   well. 

Page.    How  now,  Meg  ! 

[Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs.  Fobd  come  fonoard. 

Mrs.  Page.   Whither  go  you,  George  ?  —  Hark  you. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank  !  why  art  thon 
melancholy  ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy  I  I  am  not  melancholy.  — 
Qet  you  home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in 
thy  head  now.  —  Will  you  go.  Mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you.  —  You*ll  come  to  din- 
ner, George?  —  {^Aside  to  Mrs.  Ford. J  Look,  who 
comes  yonder:  she  shall  be  our  messenger  to  this 
paltry  knight. 
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Enter  Mistress  QniOKi.T. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her:  she'll 
fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  mj  daughter 
Anne? 

Quiiek.  Ay»  forsooth ;  and,  I  pray,  how  does  good 
Mistress  Anne? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see :  we  have  an 
hour's  talk  with  jou. 

{^Exeunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Fobd,  and 
Mrs.  QniCKi.T. 

Page.    How  now.  Master  Ford? 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me,  did 
you  not? 

Page.    Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me. 

Ford.     Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves ;  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  offer  it.  But  these  that  accuse  him,  in  his 
intent  towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discard- 
ed men ;   very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Ford.    Were  they  his  men? 

Page.    Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  ^t.^-Does 
he  lie  at  the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend 
this  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose 
to  him;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp 
words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife;  but  I  would 
be  loath  to  turn  them  together.  A  man  may  be  too 
confident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head.  I 
cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  Host  of  the  Gar- 
ter comes.     There   is   either   liquor  in  his  pate,  or 
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money  in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily.- 
How  now,  mine  Host  I 

Enter  Host. 
Host.    How  now,  bully-rock  !  thou'rt  a  gentlemAiL 
Cftvaliero  Justice,  I  say. 

Enter  Shallow. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  Host,  I  follow.  — Good  even, 
and  twenty,  good  Master  Page.  Master  Page,  will 
you  go  with  us  ?   we  have  sport  in  hand. 

HoMt,  Tell  him,  Cayaliero  Justice ;  tell  him,  bully- 
rock. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  firay  to  be  fought  between 
Sir  Hugh,  the  Welsh  priest,  and  Gains,  the  French 
doctor. 

Ford,  Good  mine  Host  o*  the  Churter,  a  word 
with  you. 

Host.    What  sa/st  thou,  my  bully-rock? 

[They  go  aside. 

ShaL  Will  you  [to  Page]  go  with  us  to  behold 
it  ?  My  merry  Host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  fheir 
weapons,  and,  I  think,  hath  appointed  them  contra- 
ry places;  for,  beliere  me,  I  hear,  the  Parson  is  no 
jester.     Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport  shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my 
gues^cayalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest:  but  I'll  give  you  a  pot- 
tle of  b'lm'd  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and 
tell  him,  my  name  is  Brook ;   only  for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully:  thou  shalt  have  egress 
and  regress;  said  I  well?  and  thy  name  shall  be 
Brook.  It  is  a  merry  knight.  —  Will  you  go,  Miu* 
heers? 

Shdl.     Have  with  you,  mine  Host. 
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PiLge.  1  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good 
skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal,  Tut,  sir!  I  could  have  told  you  more:  in 
these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stocca- 
does,  and  I  know  not  what:  'tis  the  heart.  Master 
Page ;  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time  with 
my  long  sword,  I  would  have  made  you  four  taU 
fellows  skip  like  rats. 

Ho9i.    Here,  hoys,  here,  here!  shall  we  wag? 

Page*  Have  with  you.  —  I  had  rather  hear  them 
scold  than  [see  them]  fight. 

{^ExewU  Host,  Shallow,  and  Faos. 

Ford,  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool»  and  stands 
so  firmly  on  his  wife's  fidelity,  yet  I  cannot  put  off 
my  opinion  so  easily.  —  She  was  in  his  company  at 
Page's  house,  and  what  they  made  there,  I  know  not. 
Well,  I  will  look  farther  into't;  and  I  have  a  dis- 
guise to  sound  Falstaff.  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose 
not  my  labour ;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tis  labour  well 
bestowed.  [JSxtl. 

SCSHS  11. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  FxLBTjLrr  and  Pistol. 

Fal.    I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

PUt.    Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 

Fal,  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn:  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  Mends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and 
your  coach-fellow,  Nym;  or  else  you  had  look'd 
through  the  grate,  like  a  gemini  of  baboons.  I  am 
damn'd  in  Hell  for  swearing  to  gentlemen,  my  friends, 
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you  were  good  soldiers  and  tall  fellows:  and  when 
Mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fiin,  I  took't 
upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

PisL     Didst  thou  not  share  ?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen 
pence? 

Fal,  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  think'st  thou» 
ril  endanger  my  soul  gratis?  At  a  word,  hang  no 
more  about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you :  —  go.  — - 
A  short  knife  and  a  throng :  —  to  your  manor  of 
Pickt-hatch,  go.  —  You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me, 
you  rogue !  — you  stand  upon  your  honour !  — Why, 
thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise.  I,  ay,  I 
myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the 
left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity, 
am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and  yet 
you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat-a-moun« 
tain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bull- 
baiting  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour !  You 
will  not  do  it,  you? 

PisL    I  do  relent:   what  would*st  thou  more  of 
man? 

Enter  RoBiir. 

Rob,    Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fal.    Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quioklt. 

Quick.    Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal,     Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick.    Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Fal.     Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I'll  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first 
hour  I  was  bom. 

Fal.    I  do  believe  the  swearer.     What  with  me? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or 
two? 
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Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman;  and  I'll  Touch- 
safe  thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  Mistress  Ford,  sir :  —  I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways.  —  I  myself  dwell  with 
Master  Doctor  Caius. 

Ftd.    Welly  one  Mistress  Ford,  you  say, — 

Quick,  Your  worship  says  very  true:  —  I  pray 
your  worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal,  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears :  —  mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.     Are  they  so?     God  bless  them,  and  make 
them  his  servants ! 
*    Fal.     Well :    Mistress  Ford ;  —  what  of  her  ? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord, 
lord !  your  worship's  a  wanton :  well,  heaven  forgive 
you,  and  all  of  us,  I  pray! 

Fal.     Mistress   Ford ;  —  come.   Mistress    Ford,  — 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of 
it.  You  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,  as 
'tis  wonderful:  the  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when 
the  Court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought 
her  to  such  a  canary;  yet  there  has  been  knights, 
and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches ;  I  war- 
rant you,  coach  after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift 
after  gift ;  smelling  so  sweetly,  all  musk,  and  so 
rushling,  I  warrant  you,  in  silk  and  gold;  and  in 
such  alligant  terms;  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar  of 
the  best,  and  the  fairest,  that  would  have  won  any 
woman's  heart,  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never 
get  an  eye-wink  of  her.  —  I  had  myself  twenty  an- 
gels given  me  this  morning;  but  I  defy  all  angels, 
(in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way  of 
honesty :  —  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get 
her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of 
them  all;   and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which 
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18  more,  pensioners;  bnt,  I  wairant  you,  all  is  one 
with  her. 

JPoZ.  But  wliat  says  she  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  good 
blie-Mercury. 

Quick.  Maxry,  she  hath  received  your  letter,  for 
the  which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times ;  and  8he 
gives  you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be  absence 
from  his  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fai.     Ten  and  eleven? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may  come  and 
see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of:  Master 
Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas !  the 
sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him ;  he's  a  very 
jealousy  man;  she  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with 
him,  good  heart. 

Fal,  Ten  and  eleven.  —  Woman,  commend  me  to 
her;    I  will  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well.  But  I  have  another 
messenger  to  your  worship :  Mistress  Page  hath  her 
hearty  commendations  to  you  too;  —  and  let  me  tell 
you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife ; 
and  one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you  morning 
nor  evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er  be 
the  other:  and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship,  that 
her  husband  is  seldom  from  home,  but  she  hopes 
there  will  come  a  time.  I  never  knew  a  woman  so 
dote  upon  a  man:  surely,  I  think  you  have  charms, 
— >la;   yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee;  setting  the  attraction 
of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.     Blessing  on  your  heart  for't! 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford*8 
wife,  and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they 
love  me? 

Quick.    That  were  a  jest,  indeed !  —  they  have  not 
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8o  little  grace,  I  hope: — that  were  a  trick,  indeed! 
fiut  Mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her  your 
little  page,  of  all  loves :  her  husband  has  a  marvel- 
lous infection  to  the  little  page;  and,  truly.  Master 
Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Windsor 
loads  a  better  life  than  she  does :  do  what  she  will, 
say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when 
she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will;  and, 
truly,  she  deserves  it,  for  if  there  be  a  kind  woman 
in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You  must  send  her  your 
page;  no  remedy. 

Fal.     Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so,  then :  and,  look  you,  he 
may  come  and  go  between  you  both;  and,  in  any 
case,  have  a  nayword,  that  you  may  know  one  an- 
other's mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  understand 
any  thing :  for  *tis  not  good  that  children  should 
know  any  wickedness ;  old  folks,  you  know,  have  dis* 
cretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

Fal.     Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both. 
There's  my  purse;   I  am  yet  thy  debtor.  —  Boy,  go 
along  with  this  woman.  —  This  news  distracts  me. 
lExewU  QuiCKXT  and  Robin. 

PisL  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers. — 
Clap  on  more  sails;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights: 
Give  fire !    She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

lExit  Pistol. 

Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  ways ;  I'll 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  WiU 
they  yet  look  after  thee?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  ex- 
penoe  of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer?  Good 
body,  I  thank  thee :  let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  don* ; 
so  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 
roL.  II.  p 
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Enter  Babdolfh. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  Master  Brook  below 
would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you ;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 
of  sack. 

Fed.     Brook,  is  his  name? 

Bard.    Ay,  sir, 

Fal  Call  him  m.  lExU  BjiBdolph.]  Such 
Brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  liquor. 
Ah!  ha!  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page,  have  I 
encompassed  you  ?  go  to  ;  via  ! 

Enter  Babdolph  mth  Fobd  disguised. 

Ford.     'Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.    And  you,  sir:  would  you  speak  with  me? 

Ford.  I  make  bold  to  press  with  so  little  prep* 
aration  upon  you. 

Fal.  You're  welcome.  What's  your  will  ?  —  Give 
us  leave,  drawer.  [^Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent  much : 
my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Gk>od  Master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaint- 
ance of  you. 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours:  not  to 
charge  you,  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I  think 
myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are; 
the  which  hath  something  embolden'd  me  to  this  un* 
season' d  intrusion ;  for,  they  say,  if  money  go  before 
all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fal.     Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me:  if  you  will  help  to  bear  it.  Sir  John, 
take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 
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Fail.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  desenre  to  be 
jronr  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  Master  Brook ;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  yon  are  a  scholar,  —  I  will  be 
brief  with  you,  —  and  you  have  been  a  man  long 
known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means,  as 
desire,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I  shall 
discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very  much 
lay  open  mine  own  imperfection ;  but,  good  Sir  John, 
as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear 
them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  register  of  your 
own,  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the  easier,  sith 
you  yourself  know  how  easy  it  is  to  be  such  an  of- 
fender. 

Fed.    Very  well,  sir;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
husband's  name  is  Ford. 

Fd.    WeU,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  lov'd  her,  and,  I  protest  to  you, 
bestowed  much  on  her;  followed  her  with  a  doting 
observance ;  engrossed  opportunities  to  meet  her :  fee'd 
every  slight  occasion  that  could  but  niggardly  give 
me  sight  of  her :  not  only  bought  many  presents  to 
give  her,  but  have  given  largely  to  many,  to  know 
what  she  would  have  given.  Briefly,  I  have  pursued 
her,  as  love  hath  pursued  me,  which  hath  been,  on 
the  wing  of  all  occasions :  but  whatsoever  I  have  mer- 
ited, either  in  my  mind  or  in  my  means,  meed,  I 
am  sure,  I  have  received  none,  except  experience  be 
a  jewel ;  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate, 
ind  that  hath  taught  me  to  say  this :  — 
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**  Love  like  a  shadow  Jlies^  when  substance  love  pursues , 
Pursuing  that  that  Jlies,  and  fiying  what  pursues  J* 

Fal.  Have  you  receiy'd  no  promise  of  satisfiictioii 
at  her  hands? 

Ford.    Never. 

Fal,    Have  you  importunM  her  to  such  a  purpose  ? 

Ford.    Never. 

Fal.     Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another  man's 
ground ;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice  by  mistaking 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  thu  tb 
me? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told 
you  all.  Some  say,  that  though  she  appear  honest 
to  me,  yet  in  other  places  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so 
far,  that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of  her. 
Now,  Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose  :  you 
are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  dis- 
course, of  great  admittance,  authentic  in  your  place 
and  person,  generally  allow*  d  for  your  many  war-like, 
court-like,  and  learned  preparations. 

Fal.     O,  sir! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it.  —  There  is 
money ;  spend  it,  spend  it :  spend  more ;  spend  all 
I  have,  only  give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  ex- 
change of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  hon- 
esty of  tliis  Ford's  wife :  use  your  art  of  wooing,  win 
her  to  consent  to  you ;  if  any  man  may,  you  may  as 
soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of 
your  affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would 
enjoy  ?  Methinks,  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  pre- 
posterously. 
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F^rd,  O !  understand  my  drift.  She  dwells  so 
sccurelj  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the 
folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself:  she  is  too 
bright  to  be  look'd  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to 
her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had 
instance  and  argument  to  commend  themselves;  I 
could  drive  her,  then,  from  the  ward  of  her  purity, 
hc)r  reputation,  her  marriage  vow,  and  a  thousand 
other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too  too  strong- 
ly embattled  against  me.  What  say  you  to't,  Sir 
John? 

Fdl,  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with 
your  money ;  next,  give  me  your  hand ;  and  last,  as 
I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's 
wife. 

Ford.     O  good  sir! 

Fal,     I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  Sir  John ;  you  shall  want 
aone. 

Fal.  Want  no  Mistress  Ford,  Master  Brook ;  you 
shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell 
you)  by  her  own  appointment ;  even  as  you  came  in 
to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me : 
I  say,  I  shall  be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven; 
for  at  that  time  the  jealous  rascally  knave,  her  hus- 
band, will  be  forth.  Come  you  to  me  at  night ;  you 
shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you 
know  Ford,  sir? 

Fed.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave!  I  know 
him  not.  —  Yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor :  they 
say,  the  jealous  wittoUy  knave  hath  masses  of  money, 
for  the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-favour'd.  I 
will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer, 
and  there's  my  harvest-home. 
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Ford,  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir,  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  aalt-butter  rogue !  I 
will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits ;  I  will  awe  him  with 
my  cudgel :  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuck* 
old's  horns:  Master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know  I  will 
predominate  over  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with 
his  wife.  —  Come  to  me  soon  at  night.  —  Ford's  a 
knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  style;  thou,  Master 
Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  a  knave  and  cuckold. — 
Come  to  me  soon  at  night.  {^Exit. 

Ford,  What  a  damn'd  Epicurean  rascal  is  this !  — 
My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience.  —  Who 
says,  this  is  improvident  jealousy  i  my  wife  hath  sent 
to  him,  the  hour  is  fix'd,  the  match  is  made.  Would 
any  man  have  thought  this?  —  See  the  hell  of  hav- 
ing a  false  woman !  my  bed  shall  be  abus'd,  my  cof- 
fers ransack' d,  my  reputation  gnawn  at ;  and  I  shall 
not  only  deceive  this  villainous  wrong,  but  stand  under 
the  adoption  of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that 
does  me  this  wrong.  Terms  !  names  !  —  Amaimon 
sounds  well ;  Lucifer,  well ;  Barbason,  well ;  yet  they 
are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fiends :  but  cuck- 
old !  wittol-cuckold !  the  Devil  himself  hath  not  such 
a  name.  Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass ;  he  will  trust 
his  wife,  he  will  not  be  jealous :  I  will  rather  trust 
a  Fleming  with  my  butter.  Parson  Hugh,  the  Welsh- 
man, with  my  cheese,  ka  Irishman  with  my  aqua- 
vitae  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling  gelding, 
than  my  wife  with  herself.  Then  she  plots,  then  she 
ruminates,  then  she  devises ;  and  what  they  think  in 
theii  hearts  they  may  effect,  they  will  break  their 
hearts  but  they  will  effect.  Heaven  be  prais'd  for  my 
jealousy  !  —  Eleven  o'clock  the  hour :  I  will  prevent 
this,  detect  my  wife,  be  reveng'd  on  Falstaff,   and 
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Uugb  at  Page.  I  will  about  it:  better  tbree  boon 
too  soon,  tban  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie  I  Cuck- 
old! cuckold!  cuckold!  lExiU 


SCSKX    III. 
A  Field  near  Windsor. 

Enter  Caius  and  Rugbt. 

Caiu$.    Jack  Rugabie! 

Rug.     Sir. 

Caiua.    Vat  is  de  clock/  Jack  ? 

jRti^.  'Tifl  past  tbe  bour,  sir,  tbat  Sir  Hugb  prom- 
is*d  to  meet. 

CaiuB.  By  gar,  be  bas  sare  bis  soul,  dat  be  is  no 
come :  be  bas  pray  bis  Pible  veil,  dat  be  is  no  come. 
By  gar.  Jack  Rugabie,  be  is  dead  already,  if  be  be 
come. 

jRti^.  He  is  wise,  sir ;  be  knew  your  worsbip  would 
kill  bim,  if  be  came. 

Caius,  By  gar,  de  berring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill 
kill  bim.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack;  I  vill  tell  you 
bow  I  Till  kill  bim. 

Rug,    Alas,  sir!    I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.     Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

jRti^.     Forbear;  bere's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shai.low,  Slendsb,  and  Paox. 

Host.    'Bless  tbee,  bully  Doctor. 

Shal.    'Save  you.  Master  Doctor  Caius. 

Page,   Now,  good  Master  Doctor. 

Slen.     'Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 

Caius,  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for  ? 

Hast,    To  see  tbee  figbt,  to  see  tbee  foin,  to  see 
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thee  trarerse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there;  to 
Bee  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  rerersc,  thy 
distance,  thy  montant.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian? 
is  he  dead,  my  Francisco  ?  ha,  hully !  What  says 
my  ^sculapius  ?  my  Galen  ?  my  heart  of  elder  ?  ha ! 
is  he  dead,  bully-stale?  is  he  dead? 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  de 
Torld;  he  is  not  show  his  fiice. 

Host,  Thou  art  a  Castilian,  King  Urinal :  Hector 
of  Greece,  my  boy. 

Caius,  .  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  zat  me  hare  stay 
six  or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no 
come. 

jS^.  He  is  the  wiser  man.  Master  Doctor.  He 
is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies:  if 
you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your 
professions.     Is  it  not  true.  Master  Page? 

Page,  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a 
great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal,  Bodykins,  Master  Page,  though  I  now  be 
old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger 
itches  to  make  one.  Though  we  axe  justices,  and 
doctors,  and  churchmen.  Master  Page,  we  have  some 
salt  of  our  youth  in  us ;  we  are  the  sons  of  women. 
Master  Page. 

Page.     'Tis  true,  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  so.  Master  Page.  Master 
Doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace :  you  have  show*d  yourself  a  wise 
physician,  and  Sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a  wise 
and  patient  churchman.  You  must  go  with  me.  Mas- 
ter Doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest-justice :  —  a  [word,]  Monsieur 
Mock-water. 

Caitts,    Mock-water!  vat  is  dat? 
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Host.  Mock'Water  in  our  Englub  tongue  is  Taloor, 
buUy. 

Caius.  By  gar,  sen,  I  have  as  much  mook-Tater 
Hs  de  Englishman.  —  Scurvy  jack-dog  priest !  by  gar, 
me  Till  cut  bis  ears. 

Host,     He  will  clapper-claw  tbee  tigbtly,  bully. 

Caius.  Clapper-de-claw!  vat  is  dat? 

Host.     Tbat  is,  be  will  make  tbee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  be  sball  clapper-de- 
claw  me;   ibr,  by  gar,  me  vill  bare  it. 

Host.     And  I  will  provoke  bim  to't,  or  let  bim  wag. 

Caius.  Me  tank-a  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully —  But  first,  master 
guest,  and  Master  Page,  and  eke  Cavalero  Slender,  go 
you  tbrougb  tbe  town  to  Frogmore.      {^Aside  to  them. 

Page.     Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  be? 

Host.  He  is  there:  see  what  humour  be  is  in, 
and  I  w^U  bring  the  Doctor  about  by  the  fields.  Will 
it  do  well? 

Shdl.    We  will  do  it. 

PagSy  Shal.y  and  Slen.     Adieu,  good  Master  Doctor. 
{^Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slbkdes. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest,  for  he  speak 
for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die.  Sheath  thy  impatience ;  throw 
cold  water  on  thy  choler.  Qo  about  the  fields  with 
me  through  Frogmore;  I  will  bring  tbee  where  Mis- 
tress Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-house  a  feasting,  and 
thou  shalt  woo  her.     Cried  game,  said  I  well? 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank-a  you  vor  dat:  by  gar, 
i  love  you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest, 
de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  pa- 
tients. 

Host.     For  tbe  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary  to- 
f^ard  Anne  Page :    said  I  well  ? 
pa 
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Cuius.  Bj  gar,  'tis  good ;  veil  said. 

Host.    Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  &t  my  heels.  Jack  Bogabie. 

lExeuni. 


ACT    III. 

ScBNB  I.  — A  Field  near  Fiogmoie. 
EnHar  Sir  Hugh  Etans  and  Sikpxb. 

Evans. 

I  PRAY  you  now,  good  Master  Slender*8  serving* 
man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way 
have  you  look'd  for  Master  Caius,  that  calls  himself 
Doctor  of  Physic? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  Petty-ward,  the  Park-ward, 
every  way;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but 
the  town  way. 

Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will  also 
look  that  way. 

Sim.     I  will,  sir.  [^Retiring. 

Eva.  'Pless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I  am, 
and  trempling  of  mind !  —  I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  have 
deceived  me.  —  How  melancholies  I  am!  —  I  will 
knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,  when  I 
have  good  opportunities  for  the  'ork:  —  'pless  my 
soul '  [5ui^<- 

To  shallow  rivers^  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow  — 
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'Morcj  on  me!    I  haye  &  great  dispositions  to  ory. 

Melodiqjis  birds  ting  madrigdU;  — 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pakyhm^  — 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallov)  — 

Sim.    [^Coming  forward.']     Yonder  he  is  coming, 
this  way.  Sir  Hugh. 
Eta.    He's  welcome.— 

To  shallow  rivers^  to  whose  falls  — 

Heaven  prosper  the  right!  —  What  weapons  is  he? 

SUn.  No  weapons,  sir.  There  comes  mj  master. 
Master  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman,  from  Frog* 
more,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown;  or  else  keep 
it  in  your  arms. 

Enter  Pjlox,  Shallow,  and  Slsndeb. 

Shal.  How  now,  Master  Parson!  Good  morrow, 
good  Sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and 
a  good  student  from  his  hook,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

SSen.    Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page! 

Page.  'Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh. 

Eva.     'Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you! 

Shal.  What!  the  sword  and  ike  word?  do  you 
study  them  both,  Master  Parson? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and 
hose,  this  raw  rheumatic  day? 

Eva.     There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office, 
Master  Parson. 

Eva.,   Ferry  well:   what  is  it? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentieman,  who, 
belike  having  xeceived  wrong  by  some  person,  is  at 
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moat  oddfl  with  bis  own  gravity  and  patience  that 
ever  you  saw. 

Shal,  I  have  lived  fourscore  y^drs,  and  upward, 
I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learn- 
ing, 80  wide  of  his  own  respect. 

Eva.     What  is  he? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him ;  Master  Doctor  Cahu, 
the  renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got*s  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart !  I 
had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.    Why  ? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibhocratea 
and  Galen, -^  and  he  is  a  knave  beaides;  a  coward- 
ly knave,  as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted 
withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  fight 
with  him. 

Slen.     O,  sweet  Anne  Page! 

Shal.  It  ai^>ear«  so,  by  his  weapons.  —  Keep  them 
asunder :  —  here  oomes  Doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caivs,  and  Rugbt. 

Page.  Nay,  good  Master  Parson,  keep  in  your 
weapon. 

SkaL    So  do  you,  good  Master  Doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question:  let 
them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  Knglkh. 

Caiue.  I  inray  you,  let*a  me  speak  a  word  Tit 
your  ear :   verefore  vill  you  not  meet-a  me  i 

Eva.    Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  in  good  time. 

Caiue.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog, 
John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laugbing-stoga  to 
other  men's  humours ;  I  desire  you  in  firiendsLip,  and 
I  will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends.  — I  will 
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knog  your  uiinala  about  your  knave's  sogsocmib  [fo 
miBsing  your  meetings  and  appointments.] 

Caius.  DiabU! — Jack  Rugabie,  ^— mine  Host  do 
JarreHh'ej  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have 
I  not,  at  de  place  I  did  appoint? 

Eva,  As  I  am  a  Cbristiaiia  soul,  now,  look  you, 
this  is  the  place  appointed.  I'll  be  judgment  by  mine 
Host  of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say  I  Guallia  and  Qaul,  French  and 
Welsh;   soul-eurer  and  body-curer. 

Cidus,    Ay,  dat  is  very  good;   excellent. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say !  hear  mine  Host  of  the  (iai^ 
ter.  Am  I  politic  ?  am  I  subtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel  ? 
Shall  I  lose  my  Doctor  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  potions, 
and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  Parson  ?  my  Priest  ? 
my  Sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the 
no  verbs.  —  [GKve  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial ;  so  :]  — 
Give  me  thy  hand,  celestial ;  so.  —  Boys  of  art,  I  have 
deceived  you  both ;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong 
places :  your  hearts  are  mighty ;  your  skins  are  whole ; 
and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue.  —  Come,  lay  their 
swords  to  pawn.  —  Follow  me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow, 
follow,  follow. 

ShaL  Trust  me,  a  mad  host.  —  Follow,  gentlemen, 
follow. 

Slen.    O,  sweet  Anne  Page! 

[^Exeunt  Shaxlow,  Slendxb*  Page,  and  Host. 

Caius.  Ha!  do  I  perceive  dat?  have  you  make-a 
de  sot  of  us  ?   ha,  ha ! 

Eva.  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  vlou^g 
stog.  — I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends,  and 
let  us  knog  our  prains  together  to  be  revenge  on  this 
same  scall,  scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the  Host  of 
the  Garter. 

Caius.     By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart.     He  promise  to 
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bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page :    by  gar,  he  deoeiTe 
me  too. 

Eva.  Welly  I  will  unite  his  noddles. — Pray  you, 
follow.  lExemU. 

soBNB  n. 

A  street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mistress  Paob  and  Robik. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  yonr  way,  little  gallant : 
you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  yon  are  a 
leader.  Whether  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyes,  or 
eye  your  master's  heels? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O !  you  are  a  flattering  boy :  now«  I 
see,  you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Fobd. 

Ford.  Well  met.  Mistress  Page.  Whither  go 
you? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife:  is  she  at 
home? 

Ford.  Ay;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  togeth- 
er, for  want  of  company.  I  think,  if  your  husbands 
were  dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs,  Page.    Be  sure  of  that,  —  two  other  husbands. 

Ford.     Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather^cock  ? 

Mrs.  Pa0e.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his 
name  is  my  husband  had  him  of.  —  What  do  you 
call  your  Imight's  name,  sirrah? 

Rob.     Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.     Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Mrs.  Page.    He,  he ;   I  can  never  hit  on's  name. 
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*—  There  is  sucli  a  league  between  my  good  man  and 
he!     Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed? 

Ford,     Indeed,  she  is. 

Afr«.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir :  I  am  sick,  till  I 
see  her.  ^Exeunt  Mrs.  Faoe  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  ?  hath  he  any  eyes  ? 
hath  he  any  thinking  ?  Sure,  they  sleep ;  he  hath  no 
ose  of  them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twen- 
ty miles,  as  eaJsy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point-blank 
twelve  score.  He  pieces-out  his  wife's  inclination; 
he  gives  her  folly  motion,  and  advantage :  and  cow 
she's  going  to  my  wife,  and  FalstafiTs  boy  with  her ! 
A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind :  — 
and  FalstaflTs  boy  with  her!  —  Good  plots!  —  they 
are  laid;  and  our  revolted  wives  share  damnation 
together.  Well;  I  will  take  him,  then  torture  my 
wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from  the 
so-seeming  Mistress  Page,  divulge  Page  himself  for 
a  secure  and  wilful  Actseon  ;  and  to  these  violent 
proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim.  {^Clock 
strikes.']  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assur- 
ance bids  me  search;  there  I  shall  find  Falstaff.  I 
shall  be  rather  prais'd  for  this,  than  mock'd;  for  it 
is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that  Falstaff  is 
there:    I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slendeb,  Host,  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugbt. 

Page,  Skaly  &c.    Well  met.  Master  Ford. 

Ford,  Trust  me,  a  good  knot.  I  have  good  cheer 
at  home,  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me. 

ShaL    I  must  excuse  myself.  Master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir :  we  have  appointed  to 
dine  with  Mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with 
her  for  more  money  than  I'll  speak  of. 
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Shal.  We  have  lingered  about  a  matdi  between 
Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we 
shall  have  our  answer. 

iSZen.     I  hope  I  haye  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  h*aye.  Master  Slender ;  I  stand  wholly 
for  you :  —  but  my  wife,  Master  Doctor,  is  for  yon 
altogether. 

Cmm.  Ay,  by  gar ;  .and  de  maid  is  iove-a  me : 
my  nuxsh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mu^'. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  Master  Fenton? 
he  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes 
verses,  he  speaks  holyday,  he  smells  April  and  May : 
he  will  carry' t,  he  will  carry't;  'tis  in  his  buttons^ 
he  will  carry't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  Hie 
gentleman  is  of  no  haying:  he  kept  company  with 
the  wild  Prince  and  Points ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  re- 
gion; he  knows  too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit 
a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  sub- 
stance :  if  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply :  the 
wealth  I  haye  waits  on  my  consent,  and  my  consent 
goes  not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go 
home  with  me  to  dinner:  bendes  your  cheer,  you 
shall  haye  sport;  I  will  show  you  a  monster. — 
Master  Doctor,  you  shall  go :  —  so  shall  you,  Mas* 
ter  Page ;  —  and  you.  Sir  Hugh. 

Shal.  Well,  fare  you  well.  —  We  shall  have  the 
freer  wooing  at  Master  Page's. 

lEteynt    Shallow  and  Sleitdke. 

Caius.    Qo  home,  John  Rugabie;   I  oome  anon. 

lEsrit  RtroBT. 

Hast»  Farewell,  my  hearts.  I  will  to  my  honest 
knight  Falstaff,  and  drink  Canary  with  him. 

lExil  Host. 
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Ford.  [ilni2e.]  I  tliink,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe« 
wine  first  with  him ;  I'll  make  him  dance.  Will  yon 
go,  gentles?  ^ 

All.    Haye  with  jou^  to  see  this  monster. 

SCEKS   III. 

A  Room  in  Fobd's  House. 

EiUer  Mrs.  Fobd  and  Mrs.  Page. 
Mtt,  Ford.     What,  John  I   what,  Robert ! 
Mtb.  Page.    Quickly,  quickly.     Is  the  buck-bask- 
et— 

Mrs.  Ford.     I  warrant.  —  What,  Robin,  1  say! 

Enter  Servants  vfUh  a  large  Basket,' 

Mrs.  Page.    Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs.  Ford.    Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page,  Give  your  men  the  charge :  we  must 
be  brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John,  and 
Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew-house; 
and  when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth,  and  (with- 
out any  pause,  or  staggering)  take  this  basket  on 
your  shoulders  :  that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  haste, 
and  carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead, 
and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close  by  the 
Thames  side. 

Mrs.  Page.    You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  haye  told  them  over  and  oyer ;  they 
lack  no  direction.  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are 
tall'd.  [^Exeunt  Senrants 

Mrs.  Page.    Here  comes  little  Robin. 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford,  How  now,  my  eyas-musket !  wliat  newi 
mik  you? 

Boh,  My  master.  Sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your 
back  door,  Mistress  Ford,  and  requests  your  com- 
pany. 

Mrs,  Page.  You  little  Jack-o'-Lent,  have  you  been 
true  to  us? 

Rob.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn:  my  master  knows  not 
of  your  being  here;  and  bath  tiireaten*d  to  put  me 
into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it,  for  he 
swears  he'll  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy;  this  secrecy  of 
thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee 
a  new  doublet  and  hose.  —  I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so.  —  Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am 
alone.     Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue. 

[Estt  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee :  if  I  do  not  act  it, 
hiss  me.  [^ExU  Mrs.  PjlGS. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to,  then :  we'll  use  this  unwhole- 
some humidity,  this  gross  watery  pumpion ;  —  well 
teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Faxbtaff. 

Pal.  «'  Haoe  Icaught**  thee,<*my  keaeenly  jewel  ?  " 
Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  liy'd  long  enough : 
this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition.  O  this  blessed 
hour! 

Mrs.  Ford.    O,  sweet  Sir  John ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate. 
Mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I  would 
thy  husband  were  dead,  I'll  speak  it  before  the  l>est 
lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 
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Mr9.  Ford.  I  your  lady»  Sir  John !  alas,  I  shonld 
be  a  pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  Court  of  Fiance  show  me  such  an- 
other. I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  dia* 
mond :  thou  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow, 
that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire 
of  Venetian  admittance. 

Mrs,  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief.  Sir  John :  my  brows 
become  nothing  else ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  [By  the  Lord,]  thou  art  a  tyrant  to  say  so : 
thou  would'st  make  an  absolute  courtier ;  and  the  firm 
fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to 
thy  gait,  in  a  semi-circled  farthingale.  I  see  what 
fliou  wert,  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  —  Nature  thy 
Mend:  come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it.    . 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  lore  thee  ?  let  that  persuade 
hee  there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come  ; 
I  cannot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a 
many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like 
women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklersbury 
in  simple  time :  I  cannot ;  but  I  love  thee,  none  but 
thee,  and  thou  deservest  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir.  I  fear,  yon 
love  Mistress  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  lore  to  walk 
by  the  Counter-gate,  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the 
reek  of  a  lime-kill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  Heaven  knows  how  I  love  you : 
and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.     Keep  in  that  mind ;  I'll  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do,  or 
else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  imtkin.l  Mistress  Ford!  Mistress  Ford! 
here's  Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and  blow- 
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iiig,  and  looking  wildlj,  and  would  needs  speak  witk 
you  presently. 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me.  I  will  ensconce  me 
behind  the  arras. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so:  she's  a  yery  tat- 
tling woman. —  [Falstafp  hide*  him$e^. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robih. 

What's  the  matter  ?  how  now ! 

Mrs,  Page.  O  Mistress  Ford  \  what  have  you  done  ? 
You're  sham'd,  you're  overthrown,  you're  undone  for 
ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.   What's  the  matter,  good  Mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  Mrs.  Ford!  having  an 
honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such  cause 
of  suspicion ! 

Mrs.  Ford.    What  cause  of  suspicion? 

Mrs,  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ?  —  Out  upon 
you!  how  am  I  mistook  in  you! 

Mrs.  Ford.    Why,  alas !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gen* 
tleman,  that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house,  by 
your  consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  absence. 
You  are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.     'Tis  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  'Pray  Heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you 
have  such  a  man  here ;  but  'tis  most  certain  your  hus- 
band's coming,  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels,  to 
search  for  such  a  one  :  I  come  before  to  tell  you.  If 
you  know  yourself  clear,  why,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but 
if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him  out. 
Be  not  amaz'd ;  call  all  your  senses  to  you :  defend 
your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for 
ever. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  What  Bhall  I  do?  —  There  is  a  gen- 
tlexnan^  my  dear  Mend;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own 
shame  bo  much  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than  a  thou* 
sand  pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  shame!  never  stand  jou  ^'had 
rather,"  and  jou  *^  had  rather :  "  jour  husband's  here 
at  hand;  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance:  in  the 
house  you  cannot  hide  him.  —  O,  how  have  you  de- 
ceiv'd  me!  —  Look,  here  is  a  basket:  if  he  be  of 
any  reasonable  stature,  he  may  creep  in  here;  and 
throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to 
bucking:  or,  it  is  whiting-time,  send  him  by  your 
two  men  to  Datchet  mead. 

Mrs.  Ford,  He*s  too  big  to  go  in  there.  What 
shaU  I  do? 

Falstafp  eames  out. 

Fal.  Let  me  see  \  let  me  see 't !  O,  let  me  see  H ! 
I'll  in,  1*11  in.  —  Follow  your  friend's  counsel.  — 
rilin. 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  Sir  John  Falstaff!  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight? 

Fal.  I  love  thee :  help  me  away ;  let  me  careep  in 
here;  I'll  never  — 

[fZe  gets  into  the  basket ;  and  they  cover  him 
vfiih  fold  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy.  Call 
your  men.  Mistress  Ford.  —  You  dissembling  knight ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John!  Robert!  John!  lExit 
Robin.  Enter  Servants.]  Go,  take  up  these  clothes 
Here,  quickly;  where's  the  cowl-staff?  look,  how  you 
drumble:  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet 
mead ;  quickly,  come. 

Enter  Fobd,  Pao£,  Caitts,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
Ford.    'Pray  you,  come  near :   if  I  suspect  with- 
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out  cauBe,  why,  then  make  Bport  at  me,  then  let  me 
be  your  jest ;  I  deserve  it.  —  How  now !  whttker  beat 
you  tliis? 

Servant.    To  the  lanndreBSy  fonooth* 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they 
bear  it  ?     You  were  beet  meddle  with  buck-waahing ! 

Ford.  Buck  !  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck  I  Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  Ay,  buck ;  I  warrant  you, 
buck,  and  of  the  season,  too,  it  shall  appear.  [JS«- 
etmt  Servants  with  the  basket.']  Gentlemen,  I  hare 
dream'd  to-night:  I'll  tell  you  my  dream.  Here, 
here,  here  be  my  keys :  ascend  my  chambers,  search, 
seek,  find  out :  I'll  warrant,  we*ll  unkennel  the  fox. 
-—Let  me  stop  thia  way  first:-* so,  now  uncape. 

Page.  Good  Master  Ford,  be  contented :  you  wrong 
yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  Master  Page.  —  Up,  gentlemen ;  you 
shall  see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.       [£ri<. 

Eva.  This  is  ferry  fantastical  humours,  and  jeal- 
ousies. 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France :  it  is 
not  jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen :  see  the  issue 
of  his  search.         [_Exewit  Page,  Evans,  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in 
this? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better, 
that  my  husband  is  deceiv'd,  or  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your 
husband  ask'd  what  was  in  the  basket! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  wiU  have  need 
of  washing ;  so,  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do 
him  a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would 
all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  I  think  my  huaband  hatk  some  •pe- 
dal suspicion  of  Falstaff's  being  here,  for  I  never  saw 
him  so  gpross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that ;  and  we 
will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaflf:  his  dissolute 
disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion, 
Mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing 
into  the  water ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  betray 
him  to  another  punishment? 

Mrs.  Page.  We'll  do  it :  let  him  be  sent  for  to« 
morrow  eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

EfUer  FoBD,  Faos,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be,  the  knave  bragg'd 
of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page.     Heard  you  that?  ^ 

Mrs.  Ford.    You  use  me  well,  Master  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.    Ajy  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts ! 

Ford.    Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  Maa- 
ter  Ford. 

Ford.    Ay,  ay;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in 
the  chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses, 
Heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment! 

Caius.     By  gar,  nor  I  too:  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie.  Master  Ford !  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  ?  I 
would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the 
wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford,     *Ti8  my  fault,  Master  Page :  I  suffer  f<ir  it. 

Eva.    You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience:  your  wife 
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M  as  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five 
thousand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Gaius.     By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well;  I  promised  you  a  dinner.^ Come, 
Come,  walk  in  the  park:  I  pray  you,  pardon  me;  I 
will  hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  hare  done 
this. —-Come,  wife;  —  come.  Mistress  Page;  I  pray 
you  pardon  me;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen ;  but,  trust  me,  we'll 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to 
my  house  to  breakfast ;  after,  we'll  a  birding  together  : 
I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush.     Shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford,     Any  thing. 

Eva,  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Caius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de 
turd.    , 

Ford,     Pray  you  go.  Master  Page. 

Eva,  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on 
the  lousy  knave,  mine  Host. 

Caius,     Dat  is  good;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva,  A  lousy  knave!  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  [JBseiml. . 

SOBKB  IV. 
A  Room  in  Paos's  House. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

Fent,    1  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne,    Alas!  how  then? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyeell 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth. 
And  that  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expenc«i. 
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I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 

Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, — 

My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 

And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 

I  shonld  love  thee,  but  as  a  property 

Anne.     May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Feat,     No,  Heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time   to 


come 


Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo*d  thee,  Anne: 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
llian  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  it. 

Anne.  Qentle  Master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love ;    still  seek  it,  sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then,  —  Hark  you  hither. 

[7%ey  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slxndee,  and  Mrs.  Quigklt. 

ShaL    Break  their  talk.  Mistress  Quickly ;  my  kins- 
man shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.     Vl\  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't.     'Slid,  'tis 
but  venturing. 

Shal.     Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.    No,  she  shall   not  dismay  me:   I  care  not 
for  that,  —  but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.     Hark  ye;   Master  Slender  would  speak  a 
word  with  you. 

Anne.     I  come  to  him.  —  This  is  my  father's  choice. 
O !  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year! 

QiUek.     And  how  does  good  Master  Fenton  ?    Pray 
you,  a  wo'-d  with  you. 
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Shal.  Sbe*8  coining ;  to  her,  coz.  O  hoj !  thou 
hadst  a  fither. 

Slen,  I  had  a  father.  Mistress  Anne :  my  uncle 
can  tell  yon  good  jests  of  him.  —  Pray  yon,  nnde, 
tell  Mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  fatiier  stole  two 
geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal.     Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

iSZen.  Ay,  that  I  do;  as  well  as  I  love  any  wo- 
man in  Gloucestershire. 

Shal,     He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen,  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail,  under 
the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shal,  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne,  Good  Master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  him- 
self. 

Shal,  Marry,  I  thank  you  lor  it;  I  thank  yov 
for  that  good  comfort.  She  calls  you,  coz :  1*11  leave 
you, 

Anne.    Now,  Master  Slender. 

Slen,     Now,  good  Mistress  Anne. 

Anne,     What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen,  My  will?  od*s  heartlings!  that's  a  pretty 
jest,  indeed.  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank 
Heaven ;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give 
Heaven  praise. 

Anne,  I  mean.  Master  Slender,  what  would  you 
nith  me  i 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you.  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions :  if  it  be  my  luck,  so ;  if  not,  happy 
man  be  his  dole !  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go, 
better  than  I  can:  you  may  ask  your  father;  here 
he  comet 
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Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page,    Now,  Master  Slender !  —  Love  him,  danirh 
ter  Anne. — 
Why,  how  now!  what  does  Master  Fenton  here? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house' 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  disposed  of. 

Pent.     Nay,  Master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.    Good  Master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my 
child. 

Page.   She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Pent.    Sir,  will  you  hear  me  } 

Page.  Noy  gpood  Master  Fenton.  — 

Gome,  Master  Shallow;*— oome,  ion  Slender;  in. — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me.  Master  Fenton. 
{^Exeunt  Page,  Seatlow,  and  Slekdsb. 

Qinck.    Speak  to  Mistress  Page. 

Pent.    Qood  Mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  youi 
daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  ihshion  as  I  do, 
Perfbree,  against  all  checks,  rebuk#s,  and  manners,  - 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire:   let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anne.     Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond* 
fool. 

Mrs.  Page.    I  mean  it  not;   I  seek  you  a  better 
husband. 

Quick.    That's  my  master.  Master  Doctor. 

Anne.    Alas  i  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  th'  earth, 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mrs.  Page.    Come,   trouble  not   yourself.     Good 
Master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy: 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you. 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected. 
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'Till  then,  &reweU,  air:  she  must  needs  go  in; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

[^Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Anrb. 

FenL     Farewell,  gentle  miBtress.  —  Farewell,  Nan. 

Quick,  This  iM  my  doing,  now.  —  Nay,  aaid 
I,  will  yon  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a 
physician  ?  look  on  Master  Fenton.  —  This  is  my 
doing. 

FeiU.  I  thank  tiiee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to*night 
Giye  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.    There*s  for  thy  pains 

[JBnI. 

Quick.  Now,  Heaven  send  thee  good  fortune !  A 
kind  heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire 
and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet  I  would 
my  master  had  Mistress  Anne;  or  I  would  Master 
Slender  had  her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  Maater  Fenton 
had  her.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three, 
for  so  I  have  promis'd,  and  1*11  be  as  good  as  my 
word;  but  speciously  for  Master  Fenton.  Well,  I 
must  of  another  errand  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  from  my 
twi  mistresses :   what  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it ! 

[Esnt. 

ScBHS  v. 

A  Room  in  the  Qarter  Inn. 

Enter  Fixsta.ff  and  Baxdolph. 

Fal.    ^Bardolph,  I  say! 

Bitrd.    Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast  in*t. 
[^Exit  Baxd.]  Haye  I  liv'd  to  be  carried  in  a  basket, 
like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal,  and  to  be  thrown 
in  the  Thames?  Well,  if  I  be  sezr'd  such  another 
trick,  1*11  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  butter'd,  and 
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give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.  The  rogues 
slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as 
they  would  have  drown'd  a  blind  bitch's  puppies, 
fifteen  i'  the  litter ;  and  you  may  know  by  my  size, 
that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking :  if  the  bot- 
tom were  as  deep  as  Hell,  I  should  down.  I  had 
been  drown'd,  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and 
shallow,  —  a  death  that  I  abhor ;  for  the  water  swells 
8  man ;  and  what  a  thing  should  I  have  been  when 
I  had  been  swell'd !  I  should  have  been  a  mountain 
of  mummy. 

Enter  Baedolph,  with  the  wine. 

Bard,  Here's  Mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with 
you. 

Fal,  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the 
Thames  water;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had 
swallow'd  snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.  Call 
her  in. 

Bard,     Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

(luick.  By  your  leave.  —  I  cry  you  mercy:  give 
your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices.  Go  brew  me  a 
posset  of  sack  finely. 

Bard.     With  eggs,  sir? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my 
brewage.  —  ^Exit  Babdolfh.]  —  How  now? 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from 
Mistress  Ford. 

Fal,  Mistress  Ford !  I  have  had  ford  enough : 
I  was  thrown  into  the  ford:  I  have  my  belly  full 
of  ford. 

Quick,     Alas  the  dayl   good  heart,  that  was  not 
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her  fault:  she  does  so  take  on  vriik  her  men;  thej 
mistook  their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  —  to  hnild  upon  a  foolish 
woman's  promise. 

Quick,  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  kusband  goes  Ubis 
morning  a  birding:  she  desires  you  once  more  to 
come  to  her  between  eight  and  nine*  I  must  carry 
her  word  quickly:  she'll  make  you  amends,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Fid,  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  tell  her  so ;  and  bid 
her  think,  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider  his  frail- 
ty, and  then  Judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.    I  wiU  teU  her. 

Fal,     Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st  thou^ 

Quick.     Eig^t  and  nine,  sir. 

Fat,     Well,  be  gone:   I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick,    Peace  be  with  you,  sir.  [,Ent, 

Fal.  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  Master  Brook:  he 
sent  me  word  to  stay  within.  I  like  his  money  well. 
O !  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Fobi>. 

Ford.     Bless  you,  sir. 

Fa/.  Now,  Master  Brook ;  you  come  to  know 
what  hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife? 

Ford.     That,  indeed.  Sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you.  I  was 
at  her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.     And  [how]  sped  you,  sir? 

Fal.    Very  ill-favouredly,  Master  Brook. 

Ford*  How  so,  sir?  Did  she  change  her  deter- 
mination? 

Fal.  No,  Master  Brook ;  but  the  peaking  oomuto 
her  husband.  Master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  oontlnua] 
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larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our 
encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kiss'd,  protested, 
and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy; 
and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither 
provoked  and  instigated  by  his  distemper,  and,  foi- 
sooth,  to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford,    What!  while  you  were  there? 

Fid.     While  I  was  there. 

Ford,  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not 
find  you? 

JPa2.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have 
it,  comes  in  oae  Mistress  Page,  gives  intelligence  of 
Ford's  approach ;  and  in  her  invention  and  Ford's 
wife*s  distraction,  they  convey'd  me  into  a  buck-basket. 

Ford.     A  buck-basket ! 

Fdl.  [B}  the  Lord,]  a  buck-basket :  ramm'd  me 
in  with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings, 
and  greasy  napkins ;  that.  Master  Brook,  there  was 
the  rankest  compound  of  villainous  smell  that  ever 
offended  nostril. 

Ford.     And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  Master  Brook,  what  I 
have  suffer'd  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 
good.  Being  thus  cramm'd  in  the  basket,  a  couple 
of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  call'd  forth  by  their 
mistress  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to 
Datchet-lane :  they  took  me  on  their  shoulders ;  met 
the  jealous  knave  their  master  in  the  door,  who  ask'd 
them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  basket. 
I  quak'd  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have 
search'd  it ;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuck- 
old, held  his  hand.  Well ;  on  went  he  for  a  search, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the 
sequel.  Master  Brook :  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three 
several  deaths :  first,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  de- 
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fcected  with  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether :  next,  to  be 
compass' d,  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of 
a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head :  and  then,  to  be 
stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with  stinking 
dothes  that  fretted  in  their  own  grease:  think  of 
that,  —  a  man  of  my  kidney,  —  think  of  that ;  that 
am  as  subject  to  heat,  as  butter;  a  man  of  contin- 
ual dissolution  and  thaw :  it  waa  a  miracle,  to  'scape 
suffocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I 
was  more  than  half  stew*d  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch 
dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled, 
glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  horse-shoe;  think 
of  that,  —  hissing  hot,  —  think  of  that.  Master  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for 
my  sake  you  have  suffer' d  all  this.  My  suit,  then, 
is  desperate;  you'll  undertake  her  no  more? 

Fed,  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  ^tna, 
as  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her 
thus.  Her  husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding: 
I  have  received  from  her  another  embassy  of  meet- 
ing ;  twixt  eight  and  nine  is  the  hour.  Master  Brook. 

Ford.     'Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fah  Is  it?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  ap- 
pointment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure, 
and  you  shall  know  how  I  speed;  and  the  conclu- 
sion shall  be  crowned  with  your  enjoying  her :  adieu. 
You  shall  have  her.  Master  Brook ;  Master  Brook, 
you  shall  cuckold  Ford.  \^ExiL 

Ford,  Hum :  ha !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a  dream  r 
do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake !  awake.  Master 
Ford !  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat.  Master 
Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married  :  this  'tis  to  have  linen, 
and  buck-baskets.  —  Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself 
what  1  am:  I  will  now  take  the  ^echer;  he  is  at 
my  house :    he  cannot  'scape  me ;  'tis  impossible  he 
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should :  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor 
into  a  pepperbox ;  but,  lest  the  devil  that  guides  him 
should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible  places. 
Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what 
I  would  not,  shall  not  make  me  tame:  if  I  have 
horns  to  make  me  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with  me, 
ril  be  horn  mad.  [£n/ 


ACT   IV. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Street. 
Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Qxticklt,  a$id  William. 

Mrs.  Page, 

IS   he  at  Master  Ford's  already,  think'st  thou? 
Quick.    Sure,  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  present- 
ly; but  truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad  about  his 
throwing  into  the  water.     Mistress  Ford  desires  you 
to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by :  I'll  but 
bring  my  young  man  here  to  school.  Look,  where 
his  master  comes ;  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now.  Sir  Hugh!  no  school  to-day? 

Eva.  No;  Master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave 
to  play. 

Quick.     Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.     Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book  :  I  pray  you^ 
ask  him  some  questions  in  his  accidence. 
VOL.  n.  R 
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Eva,  Come  hither,  William :  hold  up  your  head ; 
oome. 

Mrs,  Page,  Come  on»  sirrah :  hold  up  your  head ; 
answer  your  master;  be  not  afraid. 

Eva,     William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns? 

William.    Two. 

Quick,  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  num- 
ber more,  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva,  Peace  your  tattlings!  —  What  is /a*r,  Wil- 
liam? 

Will.     Pideher. 

Quick,  Pole-cats  !  there  are  &irer  things  than  pole- 
cats, sure. 

Eva,  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman:  I  pray 
you,  peace.  —  What  is  lapis^  William? 

WUl.    A  stone. 

Eva,     And  what  is  a  stone,  William? 
•   Will.    A  pebble. 

Eva,  No,  it  is  lapis:  I  pray  you  remember  in 
your  prain. 

Will.    Lapis, 

Eva,  That  is  good,  William*  What  is  he,  Wil- 
liam, that  does  lend  articles? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun;  and 
be  thus  declined,  Singulariter^  nommatinQj  hie^  kae^ 
hoc, 

Eva.  NominativOy  hig^  hag^  hog ;  —  pray  you,  mark : 
genitivo^  hujus.     Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case? 

Will.     Accusativo,  hine, 

Eva,  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child : 
accusativo^  hing^  hang,  hog. 

Quick.    Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman. — What  is  the 
focative  case,  William? 

WiU.    O— roca/tro,  O. 
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Eva,     Remember,  William;   focative  is,  caret. 

Quick,     And  that's  a  good  root 

Eva,     'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page,     Peace ! 

Eva,     What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  r 

WiU,    Genitive  case? 

Eva.    Ay. 

Will.    Ghsnitive,  —  horum,  harum,  horum. 

Quick.  Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case  !  fie  on  her !  — 
Never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.    For  shame,  'oman! 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words. 
—  He  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll 
do  fast  enough  of  themselves;  and  to  call  horum.— 
fie  upon  you ! 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  ?  hast  thou  no  un- 
derstandings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
genders  ?  Thov  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures  as 
I  would  desires. 

Mrs.  Page.    Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declensions 
of  your  pronouns. 

Will.    Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  quij  qum^  quod  ;  if  you  forget  your  quis^ 
your  quas^  and  your  quods^  you  must  pe  preeches. 
Go  your  ways,  and  play;   go. 

Mrs.  Page,  He  is  a  better  scholar,  than  I  thought 
Le  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.  Farewell. 
Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  [£rit  Sir 
Hugh.]  Get  you  home,  boy.  —  Come,  we  stay  too 
long.  {^Exeunt. 
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SCSHE  II. 
A  Room  in  Fobd'b  Houbo. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Fal,  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  np 
my  sufferance.  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  in  your 
love,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth;  not 
only,  Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in 
all  the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  ceremony  of 
it.     But  are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford,     He's  a  birding,  sweet  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  IWithin.'}  What  hoa!  gossip  Ford! 
what  hoa ! 

Mrs.  Ford,    Step  into  th'  chamber.  Sir  John. 

lExU   FA.L8TAFF. 

Enter  Mrs.  Paov. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart !  who's  at  home 
besides  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.    Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs,  Page.    Indeed  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly.  —  [  Whispering.']  Speak 
louder. 

Mrs.  Page,  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody 
here. 

Mrs.  Ford,    Why  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his 
old  lunes  again:  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my 
husband ;  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind ;  so 
curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  so- 
ever ;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  crying, 
*'  Peer  out^  peer  out/**  that  any  madness  I  ever  yet 
beheld,  seemed  but  tameness,  civility,  and  patience. 
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to  this  his  distemper  be  is  in  now.     I  am  glad  the 
fitt  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.    Why,  does  he  talk  of  kim> 

Mrs.  Page,  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears  be  was 
carried  out,  the  last  time  he  search'd  for  him,  in  a 
basket ;  protests  to  my  husband  be  is  now  here,  and 
hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company  from 
their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  sus- 
picion. But  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ;  now 
he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.    How  near  is  he.  Mistress  Page? 

Mrs.  Page.    Hard  by ;   at  street  end :  he  will  be^ 
here  anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.    I  am  undone !  the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  sham'd,  and 
he*8  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you !  — 
Away  with  him,  away  with  him :  better  shame  than 
murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go  ?  how  should 
T  bestow  him?    Shall  Iput  him  into  the  basket  again? 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fah  No,  I'll  come  no  more  i'  the  basket.  May 
I  not  go  out  ere  he  come? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  three  of  Master  Ford*s  brothers 
watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue  out ; 
otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came.  But 
what  make  you  here? 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do?  —  Til  creep  up  into  the 
chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discbarge 
their  birding-pieces.     Creep  into  the  kill-hole. 

Fal.    Where  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  thercj  on  my  word. 
Neither  press,   coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but 
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he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  aach 
places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note:  there  is  no 
hiding  you  in  the  house. 

Fal.     I'll  go  out,  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblanoe, 
you  die,  Sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out  disguis'd, — 

Mrs.  Ford,     How  might  we  disguise  him? 

Mrs,  Page,  Alas  the  day!  I  know  not.  There 
is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ;  otherwise, 
he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and 
so  escape. 
^  Fal,  Good  hearts,  devise  something :  any  extrem- 
ity rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs,  Ford,  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fiit  woman  of 
Brentford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs,  Page,  On  my  word  it  will  serve  him ;  she's 
as  big  as  he  is :  and  there's  her  thrum'd  hat,  and  her 
mufRer  too.  —  Run  up.  Sir  John. 

Afrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  Sir  John :  Afistrees  Page 
and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page,  Quick,  quick :  we'll  oome  dress  you 
straight;  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

[£rt(  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet  him 
in  this  shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of 
Brentford;  he  swears  she's  a  witch,  forbade  her  my 
house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's 
cudgel,  and  the  Devil  guide  his   cudgel   afterwards ! 

Mrs.  Ford,     But  is  my  husband  coming? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and  talks 
of  the  basket,  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  inteUigenoe. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that;  for  I'll  appoint  my 
men  to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the 
door  witii  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently :  let's 
go  dress  him  like  the  Witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall 
do  with  the  basket.  Go  up ;  I'll  bring  linen  for  him 
straight.  [ExU. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him»  dishonest  yarlet !  we  can^^ 
not  misuse  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do, 

Wives  may  be  merry  and  yet  honest  too : 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 

'Tis  old  but  true,  ^  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff.' 

\^ExU. 
Enter  Mrs.  Fosb,  toiih  two  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  your 
shoulders :  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you 
set  it  down,  obey  him.     Quickly ;  despatch.       [^Eaeit. 

1  Serv.     Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serr>.    Pray  Heaven  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again. 
1  Serv.    I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much 

lead. 

Enter  Fcud,  Paos,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford.  Aji  but  if  it  prove  true.  Master  Page,  have 
you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again?  — Set  down 
the  basket,  villain.  —  Somebody  call  my  wife.  — Youth 
in  a  basket!  —  O,  you  panderly  rascals !  there's  a  knot, 
a  ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me:  now  shall  the 
Devil  be  sham'd.  —  What,  wife,  I  say !  Come,  come 
forth :  behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to 
bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes!  Master  Ford,  you  are 
nrt  to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinion'd. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics :  this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog. 

Shal.   Indeed,  Master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  indeed^ 
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Enter  Mrs.  Fobd. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir.  —  Come  hither,  Mutreea 
Ford ;  Mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest 
wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool 
to  her  husband !  —  I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress, 
do  I? 

Mrs*  Ford.  Heayen  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you 
suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face ;  hold  it  out.  —  Come 
forth,  sirrah.  ^PuUs  the  clothes  out  of  the  basket. 

Page.     This  passes ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  let  the  clothes 
alone. 

Ford.    I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  'Tis  unreasonable.  Will  you  take  up  yoni 
wife's  clothes?     Come  away. 

Ford.     Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.     Why,  man,  why,— 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
convey'd  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket: 
why  may  not  he  be  there  again  i  In  my  house  I  am 
sure  he  is:  my  intelligence  is  true;  my  jealousy  is 
reasonable.  —  Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there  he  shall  die 
a  flea's  death. 

Page.    Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  Master  Ford ; 
this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow 
the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.    Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.    No,  nor  no-where  else  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if 
I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  ex- 
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tremity ;  let  me  for  erer  be  your  table-sport :  let  thmn 
say  of  me,  *  As  jealoas  as  Ford,  that  search'd  a  hol« 
low  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman.'  Satisfy  me  once 
more;  once  more  search  with  me. 

Mrs,  Ford.  What,  hoa !  Mistress  Page !  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman,  down;  my  husband  wUl  come 
into  the  chamber. 

Fof^d.     Old  woman!     What  old  woman's  that? 

ilfrt.  Ford,  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brent- 
ford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean ! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she  ?  We  are  simple  men ;  we  do  not 
know  what's  brought  to  pass  tmder  the  profession  of 
fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by 
th'  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is;  beyond  oni 
element :  we  know  nothing.  —  Come  down,  you  witch, 
you  hag  you;  come  down,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband.  —  Good 
gentlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman. 

Enter  Fixsxafy  in  women's  clothes^  led  hy  Mrs. 
Page. 

Mrs,  Page.  Come,  Mother  Prat;  come,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Ford.  I'll  prat  her.  —  Out  of  my  door,  you  witch ! 
[heaU  him.']  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you  polecat,  you 
ronyon !  out !  out !  1*11  conjure  you,  I'll  fortune-tell 
you.  [ExU  Famtaff. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  asham'd?  I  think  you 
liave  kill'd  the  poor  woman. 

Mre.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it.  —  'Tis  a  goodly 
credit  for  you. 

Ford,     Hang  her,  witch! 

Eva,  By  yea  and  no,  I  think  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
r2 
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indeed :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard : 
I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  beseech  you, 
follow :  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy.  If  I  cry 
out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open 
again. 

Page,  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  fitfther. 
Come,  gentlemen. 

[^Exeunt  Fobd,  PAois,  Shallow,  and  Etaks. 

Mrs,  Page,     Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mr$.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  Mass,  that  he  did  not; 
ne  beat  him  most  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs,  Page.  1*11  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and 
hung  o*er  the  altar :  it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 

Mrs.  Ford,  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  wi&  the 
warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good 
conscience,  pursue  him  with  any  fiuther  revenge? 

Mrs,  Page,  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scar'd 
out  of  him :  if  the  Devil  have  him  not  in  fee  simple, 
with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the 
way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we 
have  serv*d  him? 

Mrs,  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to 
scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If 
they  can  find  in  their  hearts  the  poor  unvirtuous  £U 
knight  shall  be  any  farther  afflicted,  we  two  will  still 
be  the  ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  warrant,  they'll  have  him  publicly 
sham'd,  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period  tc 
the  jest.     Should  he  not  be  publicly  sham'd? 

Mrs,  Page.  Coime,  to  the  forge  with  it,  theu  shape 
it:   I  would  not  have  things  cool.  [^EssemU, 
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SCBNB   UL 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Babbolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of 
your  horses :  the  Dnke  himself  will  be  to-morrow  at 
Court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host*  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so  se- 
cretly? I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  Court.  Let  me 
speak  with  the  gentlemen;  they  speak  English? 

Bard.    Ay,  dir;  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses,  but  I'll  make 
them  pay ;  I'U  sauce  them :  they  have  had  my  house 
a  week  at  command;  I  have  tum'd  away  my  other 
guests :  they  must  come  off;  I'll  sauce  them.    Come, 

lExeunt. 

SOXKB    IV. 

A  Room  in  Fobd's  House. 

Enter  Paob,  Fobd,  Mrs.  Paob,  Mrs.  Fobd,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Etans. 

Eva.  'Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman 
as  oyer  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at 
an  instant? 

Mrs.  Page.    Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.    Pardon  me,  wife.    Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold. 
Than  thee  with  wantonness :    now  doth  thy  honour 
stand, 
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In  him  tliat  was  of  late  a  Hereticy 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page,  'Tis  well,  'tis  well;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission, 
As  in  offence; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :    let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat-fellow, 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford,     There    is    no    better  way  than  that  they 
spoke  of. 

Page.  How?  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet  him 
in  the  park  at  midnight  ?  fie,  fie !  he'll  never  come. 

Eva,  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  riv- 
ers, and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman : 
methinks,  there  should  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he 
should  not  come :  methinks  his  flesh  is  punish'd, 
he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page,     So  think  I  too. 

Mrs,  Ford.     Devise  but  how  you'll  use  him  when 
he  comes, 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs,  Page,     There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  homs; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle; 
And  makes  mUch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know, 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Receiv'd,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  trath. 

Page*    Why,  yet  there  want  not  many  that  do  fett 
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In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak : 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs,  Pord.  Marry,  this  is  our  devide ; 

That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
[Disguised  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head.] 

Page.     Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come. 
And  in  this  shape  :   when  you  have  brought  him 

thither, 
What  shall  be  done  with  him?  what  is  your  plot? 

3fr«.  Page,    That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon, 
and  thus. 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.     Upon  a  sudden. 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song:  upon  their  sight. 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
Then,  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  till  he  tell  the  tmth, 

liCt  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him,  sound. 
And  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  tmth  being  known, 

We'll  all  present  ourselves,  dis-hom  the  spirit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practis'd  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

Eva.     I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours 
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and  I  will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  alao,  to  bum  the 
knight  with  my  taber. 

Ford,    That  will  be  ezeellent.    I'll  go  buy  them 
vizards. 

Mrs.  Page.    My  Nan  shaU  be  the  Queen  of  all  tbe 
Fairies, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  ^ndiite. 

Page.    That  silk  will  I  go  buy ;  —  [iijide.]    and 
in  that  trim 
Shall  Master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away. 
And  marry  her  at  Eton.  —  [To  thenu]    Go,  send  to 
Falstaff  straight. 

Ford.    Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook: 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose.    Sure,  he'll  oome. 

Mrs.  Page.    Fear  not  you  that.    Qo,  get  us  prop- 
erties. 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Eva.    Let  us  about  it:  it  is  admirable  pleasures, 
and  ferry  honest  knavmes. 

lExeuni  Pagb,  Fobi>,  amd  Etavs. 

Mrs.  Page.    Go,  Mistress  Ford, 
Send  quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Fobh. 
I'll  to  the  Doctor:   he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 
The  Doctor  is  well  money' d,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  Court:  he,  none  but  he,  shall  hare  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  craTe  her. 
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80£HS    V. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  IiiiL 

Enter  Host  and  Stxflb. 

HoH.  What  would'flt  thou  have,  boor  ?  what,  thick- 
skin  ?  speaa,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 

Skn.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sir  John 
Falstaff  from  Master  Slender. 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle, 
his  standing- oed,  and  truckle-bed :  kis  painted  about 
with  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new.  Oo, 
knock  and  call ;  he'll  speak  like  an  Anthropophagin- 
ian  unto  thee :  knock,  I  say. 

iSCfn.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  hi  woman,  gone 
mp  into  his  chamber:  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir, 
till  she  come  down ;  I  com$  to  speak  with  her,  indeed. 

Ho$t.  Ha !  a  fat  woman  ?  the  knight  may  be 
robb'd:  I'll  call.— Bully  knight!  Bully  Sir  John! 
■peak  from  thy  lungs  military ;  art  thou  there  ?  It  is 
thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Fal.  [^Above,']    How  now,  mine  Host! 

Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the  com- 
ing down  of  thy  fht  woman.  Let  her  descend,  bully, 
let  her  descend;  my  chambers  are  honourable:  fie! 
privacy?  fie! 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  Host,  an  old  fat  woman 
even  now  with  me,  but  she's  gone. 

iStm.  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  Wise*woman 
of  Brentford  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  musde-shell :  what  would 
you  with  her? 

Sim,    My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to 
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her,  seeing  her  go  through  the  streets,  to  koow,  sir, 
whether  one  Nym,  sir,  that  beguird  him  of  a  chain, 
bad  the  chain,  or  no. 

Fdl.     I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim,    And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir? 

Fah  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man, 
that  beguil'd  Master  Slender  of  his  chain,  ooseu'd 
bim  of  it. 

Sim,  I  would,  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  woman 
\erself :  I  had  other  things  to  liave  spoken  witli  her 
00,  from  him. 

Fed,     What  ape  they?  let  ns  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come;  quick. 

Sim.    I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Fal,     Conceal  them,  or  thou  di'st. 

Sim,  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  Mis- 
tress Anne  Page;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  master's 
fortune  to  haye  her,  or  no. 

Fal.    'Tis-,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim.    What,  sir? 

Fal,  To  have  her,  —  or  no.  Qo ;  say,  the  woman 
told  me  so. 

Sim.    May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir? 

Fal,     Ay,  sir :  like  who  more  bold  ? 

Sim,  I  thimk  your  warship.  I  shall  make  my 
master  glad  with  these  tidings.  [jBictt  Simylb. 

Host,  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  Sir  John. 
Was  there  a  wise^woman  with  thee? 

Fal,  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  Host;  one,  that 
hath  taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  leam'd  before 
in  my  life:  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but 
was  paid  for  my  learning. 

Enter  Babbolph. 
Bard,    Out,  alas,  sir!   cozenage;  mere  cozenage  I 
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HosL  Where  be  my  horses  ?  speak  well  of  them, 
▼arletto. 

Bard,  Run  away  with  the  cozeners;  for  so  soon 
as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off  from  be- 
hind one  of  them  in  a  slough  of  mire  ;  and  set  spurs, 
and  away,  like  three  Qerman  devils,  three  Doctor 
Faustuses. 

Host  They  axe  gone  but  to  meet  the  Duke,  vil- 
lain. Do  not  say,  they  be  fled :  Germans  are  honest 
men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Etans. 

Eva.    Where  is  mine  Host? 

Host     What  is  the  matter,  sir? 

Eva,  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments  :  there 
is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town  tells  me,  there  is 
three  couzin  germane,  that  has  oozen'd  all  the  hosts 
of  Readings,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses 
and  money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will,  look  you :  you 
are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs,  and 
*ti8  not  convenient  you  should  be  cozen* d.  Fare  you 
well.  lExU 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caiu8.    Vere  is  mine  Host  de  Jarretierel 

Host,  Here,  Master  Doctor,  in  perplexity,  and 
doubtful  dilemma. 

Caius,  I  cannot  tell  vat  'is  dat ;  but  it  is  tell-a 
me,  dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  Duke  de 
Jarmany :  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  Duke,  dat  de  Court 
is  know  to  come.     I  tell  you  for  good  vill:  adieu. 

lExU 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain!  go.  —  Assist  me, 
knight ;  I  am  undone.  —  Fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  vil- 
lain !    I  am  undone  !      {^Exeunt  Host  and  Bakdolfh. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  wor]d  might  be  cozened,  for 
\  have  been  cozen' d  and  beaten  too.    If  it  should  come 

VOL.    II.  8 
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to  tho  ear  of  the  Court  bow  I  liave  been  transformed, 
and  bow  my  transformation  batb  been  wasb'd  and 
cudgeird,  tbey  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,  drop 
by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me :  I 
warrant  they  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits, 
till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dri*d  pear.  I  never 
prosper*  d  since  I  forswore  myself  at  primero.  Well, 
if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers, 
I  would  repent.— 

Enter  Mrs.  QtriCKi.T. 
Now,  whence  come  you? 

Quick,     From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

FaL  The  Devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the 
other;  and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed.  I  have 
suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more,  than  the  villain- 
ous inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffer' d  ?  Yes,  I  war- 
rant; speciously  one  of  them:  Mistress  Ford,  good 
heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  tee 
a  white  spot  about  her. 

Fal  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue?  I 
was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow ;  and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  Witch 
of  Brentford :  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit, 
my  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman,  de- 
liver'd  me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  th* 
stocks,  i'  th'  common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  cham- 
ber; ycu  shall  hear  how  things  go,  and,  I  warrant, 
to  yo::?  content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat. 
Good  hearts !  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  togeth- 
er. Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  Heaven  well, 
that  you  are  so  cross'd. 

Fal.     Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [^Exeunt. 
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8C£NB  VI. 
Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fbnton  and  Host. 

Host.     Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me :  mj  mind 
is  heavy ;    I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent.     Yet  hear  me  speak.     Assist  me  in  my  pur- 
pose, 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.     1  will  hear  you,  Master  Fenton ;  and  I  will, 
at  the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent,     From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer' d  my  affection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser) 
Even  to  my  wish.     I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter. 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  shew  of  both ;  —  fat  Falstaff 
Hath  a  great  scene :    the  image  of  the  jest 

[^Showing  the  letter, 
I'll  shew  you  here  at  large.     Hark,  good  mine  Host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  Fairy  Queen; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here ;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot. 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented. 
Now,  sir. 
Her  mother,  ever  strong  against  that  match 
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And  firm  for  Doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 

That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away. 

While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds, 

And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends. 

Straight  marry  her :    to  this  her  mother's  plot 

She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 

Made  promise  to  the  Doctor.  —  Now,  thus  it  rests : 

Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white; 

And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  hia  time 

To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 

She  shall  go  with  him :  —  her  mother  hath  intended* 

The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  Doctor, 

(For  they  must  all  be  masked  and  vizarded) 

That  quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enroVd, 

With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head; 

And  when  the  Doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 

To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and  on  that  token 

The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host,     Which  means   she  to   deceive  }    father  ot 
mother  ? 

FerU.    Both,  my  good  Host,  to  go  along  with  me ! 
And  here  it  rests,  —  that  you'll  procure  the  Vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church  'twixt  twelve  and  one 
And  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Host.    Well,   husband    your   device :    I'll  to  the 
Vicar. 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent.    So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee; 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense. 

[JScrant 
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ACT     V. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstafi*  and  Mrs.  Qttickly. 

Falstaff* 

PR'YTHEE,  no  more  prattling ;— go.  —  I'll  hold. 
This  is  the  third  time;  I  hope,  good  luck  lies 
in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go.  They  say,  there  is  diyin* 
ity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or 
death.  —  Away. 

Quick.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain,  and  I'll  do  what 
I  can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears :  hold  up  your  head, 
and  mince.  [^Exii  Mrs.  Quicklt. 

Enter  Fobd. 
How  now.  Master  Brook !     Master  Brook,  the.  mat- 
ter will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.     Be  you  in  the 
Park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall 
see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed? 

jPaZ.  I  went  to  her.  Master  Brook,  as  you  see, 
like  a  poor  old  man :  but  I  came  from  her,  Master 
Brook,  like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave, 
Ford  her  husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jeal- 
ousy in  him.  Master  Brook,  that  ever  govem'd  frenzy. 
I  will  tell  you.  —  He  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman ;  for  in  the  shape  of  man.  Master  Brook, 
I  fear  not  Goliah  with  a  weaver's  beam,  because  I 
know  also,  life  is  a  shuttle.  I  am  in  haste  :  go  along 
with  me;   I'll  tell  you  all,  Master  Brook.     Since  I 
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plack*d  geese,  play'd  truant,  and  wliipp*d  top,  I  knew 
not  what  'twas  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me : 
I'll  tell  you  strange  things  of  this  knave  Ford,  on 
whom  to-night  I  will  be  revenged,  and  I  will  deliver 
his  wife  into  your  hand.  —  Follow.  Strange  things 
in  hand.  Master  Brook:   follow.  [^ExeunU 


Scene  II. 
Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Page,  Shjlllow»  and  Slskbee. 

Page,  Come,  come :  we'll  couch  i'  th'  castle-ditch, 
till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies.  —  Remember,  son 
Slender,  my  [daughter.] 

Slen,  Ay,  forsooth;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and 
we  have  a  nay-word,  how  to  know  one  another.  I 
come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  *  mum ; '  she  cries, 
'budget,'  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

SKaL  That's  good  too  :  but  what  needs  either  your 
•  mum,'  or  her  *  budget  ? '  the  white  will  decipher  bei 
well  enough.  —  It  hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark;  light  and  spirits  will 
become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No  man 
means  evil  but  the  Devil,  and  we  shall  know  him  by 
his  horns.     Let's  away:    follow  me.  [^Exetsnt, 

BOBKS  III. 
The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Fobd,  and  Dr.  Caiu». 
Mrs,  Page.    Master   Doctor,  my  daughter    is    in 
green:   when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the 
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hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  dispatch  it 
quickly.  Go  before  into  the  park :  we  two  must  go 
together. 

Caius.  I  know  rat  I  have  to  do.  Adieu. 
'  Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  lExit  Caius.] 
My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse 
of  Falstaff  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  Doctor^s  marrying 
my  daughter:  but  'tis  no  matter;  better  a  little  chid- 
ing than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan,  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fairies?  and  the  Welsh  devil,  Hugh? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couch'd  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Heme's  oak,  with  obscur'd  lights ;  which,  at  the  very 
instant  of  Falstaff's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at 
once  display  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.     That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amaz*d,  he  will  be  mock'd ; 
if  he  be  amaz*d,  he  will  every  way  be  mock'd. 

Mrs.  Ford.     We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.    Against  such  lewdsters  and  their  lech- 
ery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  ,  The  hour  draws  on :  to  the  oak,  to 
the  oak!  lExeimi. 

SCBKE    IV. 
Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies :  come ;  and  remember  youi 
parts.  Pe  pold,  I  pray  you;  follow  me  into  the  pit, 
and  when  I  give  the  watch- 'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you. 
Come,  come;  trib,  trib.  {^Exeunt. 
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SCBNS   V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Falbtafp  disguisedj  toiih  a  Buck* 8  Head  on. 

Fah  The  Windsor  bell  hath  stmck  twelye;  the 
niinnte  draws  on.  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist 
me  !  —  remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  boll  for  thy  En-* 
ropa ;  love  set  on  thy  horns.  —  O,  powerful  love !  that, 
in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man,  in  some  other, 
a  man  a  beast.  -—  You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for 
the  love  of  Leda :  —  O,  omnipotent  love !  how  near 
the  god  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goose !  —  A 
fault  done  first  in  the  form  of  a  beast ;  —  O  Jove,  a 
beastly  fault !  and  then  another  fault  in  the  semblance 
of  a  fowl :  think  on't,  Jove ;  a  foul  fault.  —  When 
gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall  poor  men  do  ?  For 
me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag ;  and  the  fattest,  I 
think,  i'  th'  forest:  send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove, 
or  who  can  blame  me  to  piss  my  tallow  ?  Who  comes 
here?  my  doe? 

Enter  Mrs.  Fo&d  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John?  art  thou  there,  my  deer? 
my  male  deer? 

Fed.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut  ?  —  Let  the  sky 
rain  potatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green 
Sleeves,  hail  kissing-comfits,  and  snow  eringoes;  let 
there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  wiU  shelter 
me  here.  [^Embracing  her. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Mistress  Page  b  come  with  me,  sweet- 
heart. 

Fal.    Divide  me  like  a  brib'd  buck,  each  a  hanneh  : 
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I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the 
fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 
husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman  ?  ha !  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter  ?  —  Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of 
conscience;  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true 
spirit,  welcome.  {_Noise  toitkin. 

Mrs.  Page.     Alas !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs,  Ford.     Heaven  forgive  our  sins! 

Fal.    What  should  this  be? 

Mrs.    Ford.)         .  ,  r/m  ir 

Mrs.  Page,  j     ^"^^^^  ^^^^ '  t^^^  '^  ^•^• 

Fal.    I  think  the  Devil  will  not  have  me  damn'd, 

lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  Hell  on  fire ;  he 

would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

Enitr  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  Satyr ;  Mrs.  Quick- 
ly, as  the  Fairy  Queen,  attended  by  Anne  Page, 
her  Brother^  Pistoi.,  and  others,  dressed  like  Fair- 
ies, vnth  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 

Quick.     Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny. 
Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. — 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  Oyes. 

Pist.     Elves,  list  your  names:    silence,   you  airy 
toys! 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap: 
Where  fires   thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths   un- 

swept. 
Inhere  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry: 
Our  radiant  Queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 

Fal.     They  are   fairies ;   he,  that  speaks  to   them, 
shall  die* 
m  wink  and  couch.     No  man  their  works  must  eye, 

[^Lies  down  upon  his  face. 
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Ev%».     Where's  Bead  ?  —  Go  you,  and  waere  yoo 
zind  a  maid, 
Tha.,,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy, 
8l6&^  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 
£uw  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 
Pinch,  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and 
shins. 

Quick.     About,  about! 
oearch  Windsor  Castle,  elves,  within  and  out: 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room. 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  Chairs  of  Order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower  tf 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  sev'ral  crest. 
With  loyal  blazon,  ever  more  be  blest! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing, 
liike  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in.  a  ring : 
Th'  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see; 
And,  Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pensSy  write, 
In  em'rald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  be;  j^^  fair  knighthooa  &  bending  knee : 
Fairies,  use  flowers  for  tb«i^  '•baractery. 
Away!  disperse!     But,  till    tis  one  o'clock, 
!>ur  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva,     Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand :  yourselves  ir 
order  set; 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanthoms  be. 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay !  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 
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Fal,     Heavens   defend  me  from  that  Welsh  faii^, 
lest  lie  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

Fist.     Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'er-look'd,  even  in 
thy  birth. 

Quick,     With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end: 
If  he  be  chaste^  the  flame  will  back  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain;  but  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

PisU     A  trial!  come. 

Efoa.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire 

[They  hum  him  with  their  tapers, 

Fdl.    Oh,  oh,  oh! 

i^ick.     Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire! 
ADout  him,  fairies,  sing  a  scornful  rhyme; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Song. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy  ! 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury! 

juust  is  hut  a  bloody  fire^ 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire^ 

Ted  in  heart ;  whose  fiames  aspire^ 

AS  thoughts  do  blow  them  higher  and  higher* 

Pinch  himy  fairies^  mutually; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy; 

Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  ahouf. 

Till  candles,  and  star-light^  and  moonshine  be  out. 

[During  this  song,  the  Fairies  pinch  Falstafp  :  Doc- 
tor Caitts  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away  a  Fairy 
in  green;  Slenbeb  another  way,  and  takes  off  a 
Fairy  in  white  ;  and  Fenton  comes,  and  steals  away 
Ankb  Page.  A  nois^  of  Hunting  is  made  within. 
All  the  Fairies  run  away.  Falstaff  pulls  off  his 
buck's  head,  and  rises.^ 
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Enler  Page,  Fobd,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford: 
they  lay  hold  on  him. 

Page,     Nay,  do  not  fly :  I  think  we  have  watch'd 
you  now. 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  senre  your  turn? 

Mrs.  Page.     I  pray  you  come;  hold  up  the  jest 
no  higher. 
Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  ? 
See  you  these,  husband?     Do  not  these  fairy  oaks 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town? 

Ford.  Now,  sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now?  —  Mastei 
Brook,  Falstaff's  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave;  here 
are  his  horns,  Master  Brook :  and.  Master  Brook,  he 
hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck-basket, 
his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money,  which  must 
be  paid  to  Master  Brook :  his  horses  are  arrested  for 
it.  Master  Brook. 

*  Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  iU  luck;  we 
could  never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love 
again  ;  but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

jPoZ.     I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford,  Ay,  and  an  ox  too;  both  the  proofs  are 
extant. 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  ftsdries :  I  was  three  or  four 
times  in  the  thought  they  were  not  faineB ;  and  yet 
the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my 
powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  re- 
ceiv*d  belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and 
reason,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now,  how  wi 
may  be  made  a  Jack-o'-Lent,  when  'tis  upon  ill  em- 
ployment ! 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  yout 
desires,  and  fiiiries  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.     Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 
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Eva.  And  leare  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pxay 
70U. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mlBtrust  my  wife  again,  till  thou 
art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dri'd 
it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prerent  so  gross  over- 
reaching as  this?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welsh  goat 
too?  shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize?  'Tis  time  I 
were  chok'd  with  a  piece  of  toastod  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter :  your  pelly 
is  all  putter. 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter !  Haye  I  liVd  to  stand  at 
the  teunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ?  This 
b  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late-walking, 
through  the  realm. 

Mrs,  Page.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think,  though 
we  would  have  thrust  yirtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves  with- 
out scruple  to  Hell,  that  ever  the  Devil  coiild  have 
made  you  our  delight? 

Ford.     What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?   a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs.  Page.     A  puff 'd  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  en« 
trails? 

Ford.     And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan? 

Page.     And  as  poor  as  Job? 

Ford.     And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns, 
and  sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drink- 
ings,  and  swearings,  and  starings,  pribbles  and  prab- 
bles? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start 
of  me ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the 
Welsh  flannel.  Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o*ex 
me:   use  me  as  you  will. 
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Ford.  yi^XTjy  sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to 
one  Master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozen*  d  of  money » 
to  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and 
above  that  you  have  suffered,  I  think,  to  repay  that 
money  will  be  a  biting  affliction. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight:  thou  shalt  eat  a 
posset  to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will  desire  thee 
to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee.  Tell 
her.  Master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that :  [aside.'^  if  Anne 
Page  be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this.  Doctor  Caius* 
wife. 

Enter  Slender. 

Slen.     Whoa,  hoa!   hoa!   father  Page! 

Page.  Son,  how  now !  how  now,  son !  have  you 
dispatch'd  ? 

Slen,  Dispatched !  — 1*11  make  the  best  in  Glouces- 
tershire know  on*t;  would  I  were  hang'd,  la,  else. 

Page.     Of  what,  son? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  Mistress 
Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy :  if  it  had 
not  been  i'  th*  church,  I  would  have  swing'd  him, 
or  he  should  have  swing*  d  me.  If  I  did  not  think 
it  had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never  stir, 
and  'tis  a  post-master's  boy. 

Page.     Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had  been  mar- 
ried to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I 
would  not  have  had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I 
tell  you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  hex 
ji^arments  ? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cried,  <mum,' 
and  she  cried  'budget,'  as  Anne  and  I  had  appoint* 
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ed;   and  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's 
boy. 

Mrs,  Page,  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I  knew 
of  your  purpose;  tum*d  my  daughter  into  green; 
and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  Doctor  at  the  dean- 
ery,  and  there  married. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caiue.  Vere  is  Mistress  Page }  By  gar,  I  am  coz- 
ened ;  I  ha'  married  un  garpan^  a  boy ;  un  paisan^  by 
gai ,  a  boy :  it  is  not  Anne  Page ;  by  gar,  I  am  cozened* 

Mrs,  Page.     Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  i 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy:  by  gar,  I'll 
raise  all  Windsor.  {^Exit  Caius. 

Ford,  This  is  strange.  Who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me.  Here  comes  Master 
Fenton. 

Enter  Fekton  and  Annk. 
How  now.  Master  Fenton? 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father!  good  my  mother, 
pardon ! 

Page,  Now,  mistress;  how  chance  you  went  not 
with  Master  Slender? 

Mrs,  Page,  Why  went  you  not  with  Master  Do<> 
tor,  maid? 

Fent,     You  do  amaze  her :  hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully. 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  loye. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  guile; 
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Since  therein  she  doth  eritate  and  shun 

A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours, 

Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no  remedy.  — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state: 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

F(d*  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanc*d. 

Page.    Well,  what  remedy  ?     Fenton,  heaven  give 
thee  joy. 
What  cannot  be  eschew'd  must  be  embrac'd. 

Fal.     When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are 
chas'd. 

Mrs.  Page,    Well,  I  will  muse  no  farther.  —  Mas- 
ter Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days.  — 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire,  • 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.     Let  it  be  so.  —  Sir  John, 
To  Master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word; 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  Mistress  Ford. 


NOTES    ON    THE    MEERT    WIVES 
OF    WINDSOR. 


ACT  FIKST. 

SoBirB  L 

p.  211,  *•  Sbr  Hugh" :  —  Clerg7nie&  of  old,  as  well  as  knighta, 
were  called  •  Bir ; '  — the  title  being  the  English  equivalent 
of  the  academic  DonUmu. 

"  «« Justice  of  Peace,  and  coram  " :  —  Slender  blunderingly 
appUes  this  rustic  corruption  of  *  quorum  *  {'*  quorum  — 
eue  vohimui  "  in  a  Justice's  oonunisaon)  to  Shallow  as  part 
of  his  titular  di^ty.  "  Custalorum "  and  "ratolorum" 
are  confused  reminiscences  of  <  eustoe  rotuhrumf  L  e.  *  keep- 
er of  the  records.'  A  gentleman  by  coat  armor  was  en- 
titled armiger.  Slender  may  haye  had  in  his  mind  the 
phrase  used  in  attestations :  —  coram  me,  Boberto  Shallow, 
armigero,  &c. 

p.212.  "The  saltfishisanoldcoat":  — The  Welshman  hav- 
ing mistaken  the  dozen  white  luoes  in  ShaUovi^e  coat  for  the 
<«  familiar  beast  to  man,"  the  Justice  conects  his  error  by 
informing  him  that  the  luce  is  the  fresh  fish;  and  then 
alarmed  lest  Sir  Hugh  should  sux>po6e  that  there  was  any 
thing  fresh  or  new  about  his  ann<nial  bearings,  and  remem- 
bering that  his  luces  are  white,  he  adds,  in  ms  feeble-mind- 
ed way,  that  the  salt  or  white  fish  (all  salt  fish  appearing 
white  from  the  crystallizations  upon  them)  is  an  ^d  coat 
of  arms.  As  the  bearings  of  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  Ol  Charleoote,  near  Stratfi:ffd-on-Ayon,  were  three 
white  luces,  it  has  been  supposed  that  in  Shallow  Shake- 
speare satirized  that  gentleman.  See  the  Life  of  Shake- 
speare, ToL  L  The  luoo  is  the  pike.  This  passage  has 
been  thought  exceedingly  obscxnre  by  many  editors  and 
commentators  ;  and  read  by  the  light  of  their  ezplahations, 
(an  examination  of  which,  the  passage  is  qtute  too  insig- 
VOL.  n.  T  (8W) 
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nificant  to  warrant,)  it  certainly  is  so.  Fanner  at  fizst  eren 
auggeated  that  the  latter  half  of  the  speech  should  be  giyen 
to  Sir  Htighf  and  in  this  Malone  was  disposed  to  concur. 
What  was  thus  to  be  gained  it  is  impoBBible  to  see ;  and 
Farmer  finaUy  got  at  something  like  poor  ShaOoufM  con- 
fused meaning,  which  was  also  more  nearly  approached  by 
Mr.  HoUiwelL 

p.  212.  «The  Oomcil  shall  hear  it ":  — The  Court  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  with  which  Shallow  has  before  threatened  Fa/- 
9taff. 
"  «  Master  Gwrgt  Page "  :  —  In  the  original,  *  Master 
Thomaa  Page ' ;  but  his  name  was  George,  as  we  find  by 
subsequent  passages. 

p.  2 18.  **  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred  pounds  ? "  — 
This  and  Shallow" 9  next  speech  are  assigned  to  Slmder  in 
the  iblio ;  but  as  errors  in  this  regard  are  not  rare  in  that 
volume,  as  the  proposition  was  made  to  the  justice,  and  as 
in  the  third  spieech  (assigned  to  him  in  the  folio,)  he  evi- 
dently continues  a  conversation,  Malone  and  the  editors  of 
his  school  were  right  in  giving  these  two  speeches  to  Shal» 
low;  although  the  reason  assigned  by  Singer, — that  <*  they 
aie  much  more  characteristic  of  ShcMow  than  of  Slender" 
is  both  presuming  and  inadequate. 

"         «Paob  aippean  ai  a  window  "  :  —  There  are  hardly  any 

stage  directions  in  the  original  folio.    This  is  from  Mr.  Col- 

lier^s  .folio  of  1632,  where  it  is  indicated  by  **  above."  It  was 

the  old  practice  to  take  a  look  at  people  who  sought  an  en- 

,        trance,  before  admitting  or  going  out  to  them. 

D.  214.     <* he  was  outrun  on  CoteaU"  :  —  Cotswold  downs 

in  Qloucestershire^  where,  as  Warton  pointed  out,  rural 
games  and  qwrting  took  place  annually.  Mr.  Halliwell 
mforms  us  that  they  are  still  continued  at  Whitsuntide^ 
although  they  have  much  deteriorated. 

"  ** 'tis  your^uiK";—-Oiiibrd  has  shown  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Massinger,  VoL  11.  p.  98,  that  *  ftalt '  was  anciently 
used  in  the  sense  of  *  misfortune.' 

'^         " but  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter  "  :  —  This 

denial  of  having  added  insult  to  injury  has  much  the  air 
of  on  allusion  to  an  actual  occurrence,  and  adds  somewhat 
to  the  evidence  in  fovor  of  the  supposition  that  Shallow  is  a 
revengeful  satire  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  If  this  supposition 
be  wcQl  founded,  —  and  it  seems  to  l>e,  —  it  shows  that  the 
play  was  produced  before  1600,  unless  we  beUeve  Shoke- 
roeare  to  have  been  capable  of  satirizing  the  dead :  for  Sir 
'uioinas  died  that  year. 

p.  216*     **  Pauoa  verba  " :  —  few  words. 
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p.215.     « y<njx  coney-catohing  nscaiA"  i — Cheats  and  ahiitp* 

en  "wece,  in  cant  phraee,  called  •  ooney-catchera.'  **  See^ 
•ee !  Jesu,  Jesu  !  ImpoBton,  oonnicatcben ! "  Maiston'a 
What  you  WiU,  Act.  UI.  Sc  1. 

'*  **  [They  carried  me  to  the  tavern,  &c.] " : — The  sentence 
in  hracketB  is  from  the  quarto.  Falttaff*t  subsequent  ques- 
tion to  Pistol  about  picking  Slendef't  pune  makes  it  neces- 
sary. 

tf  w  You  Banbtay  ehee89  " ;  —  This  cheese  was  proyerbially 
poor  and  thin. 

ff  «  Me^ostophilus  " :  —  A  familiar  spirit  in  the  old  story 
of  Dr.  Paustus.  Marlowe  had  made  the  name  popular, 
which  Qoethe  has  since  made  immortaL 

p  216.     " two  Edward  thovel-boarda  "  ;  —  Shovel-board  is 

a  game  played  with  light  weights  shoved  along  a  smooth 
board.  See  Strutt's  S/Mrta  and  PasiimeB,  and  Shaketpearti't 
Sehokur. 

"         « this  latUn  Mbo"  :  —  Swocds,  for  a  long  time, 

were  called  *  bilbos,'  from  the  great  reputation  of  those  made 
at  Bilboa.  Latten  was  a  mixed  metal  something  lik«> 
farasB,  but  softer. 

n        u thy  toArof";  — thy  lips. 

^        •*  Scarlet  and  John"  :  —  Robin  Hood's  men. 

n         w bemg  fop  "  .—fuddled.  —  «  Passed  the  careiret,'* 

was  a  technical  phrase  of  horsemanship,  which  is  used 
herewith  Bardolphian vagueness. 

p.  217.     •• my  book  of  Sonfft  and  Sonnets  "  :  —  The  Earl  of 

Suney's  Sonffes  and  So9inettes  were  published  in  1557.  But 
Slender  may  have  been  thinking  c^  a  collection  made  b* 
himself  from  various  quarters. 

"  «  The  Book  of  Riddles  "  .-  —  This  book  was  published  as 
early  as  1575  ;  but  the  oldest,  and  the  only  copy  known, 
bears  date  1629,  and  is  in  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  library. 
Its  title,  which  Mr.  Halliwell  gives,  shows  why  Slender 
wanted  it  in  his  emergency.  T%e  Booke  of  Merry  Riddles, 
together  teith  proper  Questions  and  Witty  Proverbs  to  ntake 
pleasant  Pastime :  no  less  usefvU  than  behoveJuU  for  any 
Tony  Man  or  Child  to  know  if  he  be  quick  witted  or  no, 

'f         <* AUhallowmas  last,  a  fortnight  afore  Michaelmas  "  : 

—  This  is  a  blunder  in  time,  which  Theobald  corrected  for 
Simple^  by  reading  **  afore  Martlemas"  ! 

p  218.     «< he's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his  country  *' :  —  Were 

this  speech  in  the  mouth  of  any  one  but  Slender^  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  we  should  read  "  in  ^  county" 
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p.  218.     « upon  fimdliority  will  grow  more  eonient**:^ 

Thk  is  the  reading  of  the  original ;  but  Theobald,  who  has 
been  generally  followed,  chimged  it  to  *  contempt.'  The 
reason  assigned  is  that  poor  Simpie  was  thinking  of  liis 
oopy-book  adage.  Certamly  he  was;  and  upon  Uiat  de- 
pends the  humor  of  the  passage,  which  is  paitly  destroyed 
by  the  change  of  the  authentic  text.  But  he  mistook  the 
word,  and  he  did  so  the  more  easily  because  *  oantent'  and 

*  contempt '  were  in  his  day  pronoimced  alike ;  as  even  yet 
we  call  a  'comptroller'  a  * (xmtroller,'  and  business  men  of 
the  old  school  write  *  accompt '  and  call  it '  account'  To 
Slmder't  ear,  and  therefore  to  his  apprehension,  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  words.  See  Measure  Ji>r  Measure, 
Actll.  Sc..4:-- 

«  our  oompell'd  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  lor  aeeompt :" 

aiBo  Low's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  L  Sc  1,  where  the  shrewd 
Costard  who  makes  no  blunders,  but  many  whimsical  and 
humorous  puns,  and  who  knows  what  is  in  Armado's  let- 
ter, says,  — 

<«  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  canoeming  me: " 

the  pun  being  possible,  because  to  the  ear  there  was  no 
difference  between  <  content '  and  '  oontempt.' 

p.  220.     « a  Master  of  Fence  " :  —  one  who  had  taken  a 

Master's  d^ree  in  the  art.  *<  Three  veneys"  were  three 
hits,  or  venues. 

If  "  Sackerson  "  :  —  This  was  a  fkmous  bear,  which,  m 
Shakespeare's  day,  as  Malone  has  shown,  was  baited  at 
Paris  garden  in  Southwark.  Mr.  Collier  says  he  bdonged 
to  Henslow  &  Alleyn. 

"  ''By  oockandpye" :  —  This  was  a  oonmion  oath,  of  im- 
certain  meaning.  Its  origin  is  attributed  to  a  humaro:u 
allusion  to  the  common  tayem  sign  of  the  *  Cock  and  Pye ; ' 
and  also  to  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  Deity,  and 

*  pie,'  the  book  of  offices  in  the  Roman  Church. 

SOBNB  IXL 

p.  221.     •< my  hulfy-rock  " : —  i.  c,  my  brave  dashing  fellow. 

See  Supplementary  Notes. 

p.  222.     <« froth,  and  Kme  *' : — The  folio  has  •*  liW  an  easy 

^rpographical  error  for  *  lime,'  which  appears  in  the  quarto. 
Lime  was  put  in  sack  to  make  it  sparkle. 

"         " Hungarian  wight" ;  —  The  quarto  has  « Gon^ari- 

an ; '  and  this  has  been  generally  received  into  the  text  on 
Uie  strength  of  the  following  line  :  — 
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'? 

M  O  base  Oomgarian  wight  I  wilt  thou  the  distaff  widd  r' 
which  Steevens  profeaset  to  quote  from  "  an  old  bombast 
play/'  the  name  of  which  he  had  forgotten.  But  hia 
memory  in  such  matters  is  not  to  be  trusted,  except,  per- 
haps, when  he  is  not  opposing  the  authentic  folio. 

pb  222.  •*  He  was  gotten  in  dxink,"  &c. :  —  To  this  speech  of 
Nym'Sf  even  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Knight  add,  from  the 
quarto,  <*  His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  thoe's  the  humour  of 
it."  With  what  propriety  this  is  retained  and  numberless 
other  passages  from  the  same  source  excluded,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover ;  especially  as  the  speech  in  the  folio  does  not 
occur  in  the  quarto,  it  having  been  substituted  for  the  less 
humorous  and  characteristic  one  written  in  the  first  sketch 
of  the  play. 

"         " a  minimis  rest "  r —  The  folio  has  "  a  mmute's 

rest :  "  plainly  a  ty];x)graphical  error,  as  Bennet  TAwgf/m 
suggested.    Falataff's  allusion  is  purely  musical. 

'•'         •* a/eo  "  ;  —  a  fig.    Pistol  knewthe  Italian  word ; 

and  had  he  not  used  it,  he  would,  in  so  fiir,  have  ceased  to 
he  PiatoL 

Pb  223.     ** she  earvei  ** :  —  That  is, '  she  makes  me  a  sign  of 

intelligence  and  favor.'  Thus  in  A  very  Woman^  among 
the  Characters  published  with  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Wife* 
«« Her  lightnesse  gets  her  to  swim  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
where  'h^  wrie  little  finder  bewraies  carving ;  her  neigh- 
bours at  the  latter  end  know  they  are  welcome,  and  for 
that  purpose  she  quencheth  her  thirsu."  Sig.  £  3.  Ed. 
1632.  See  also  Littleton's  Latin  Englieh  Lexicon,  1675. 
«♦  A  Carver :  —  chironomus."  «*  Chironomus  :  —  One  that 
tueth  apish  motiona  with  hie  hands**  " Chironomia  :  —  A 
kind  of  gesture  toith  the  htmda,  either  in  dancing,  carving  of 
meat  or  pleading,**  &c.,  &c  Capell,  Z.  Jackson,  and  lu. 
Collier's  folio  o(  1632,  changed  the  word  to  <  craves.' 

/'  <«  He  hath  studied  her  weU  and  translated  her  toill*' :  — 
The  folio  has  *•  will,**  and  the  quarto  ^^weU,**  in  both  in- 
stances. Theobald,  Malone,  Steevens,  and  others  foUow 
the  latter ;  CoUier,  Ejiight,  and  others,  the  former.  The 
reading  above  is  given,  not  on  the  absurd  principle  of  mak- 
ing a  text  by  going  between  two  authorities,  but  because 
it  alone  expresses  PistoFs  meaning ;  and  the  supposition 
of  the  easy  typograi^cal  enor  is  warranted  by  the  disagree- 
ment of  tne  old  cofdes. 

'         " he  hath  a  legion  cf  angels  " :  —  The  quarto  has 

*'  the  hath  legions,**    Angels  were  gold  coins. 

M  _  judicious  wiUads  "  : —  glances.   She  *  made  eyes 
at  him. 


proposed  **reTolt  of  mien,**  and  Malone  <*  tJuU  le- 
tMn/'  refening  to  '  yellowneBB,'  or  jealousy. 
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p.  223.     «<  I  win  be  oheater"  :  —  escheater. 

p.  224.     " the  Aumotir  of  the  age"  :  — The  folio  has  "the 

Tumour  of  the  age ;"  but  Nym*B  continual  talk  to  FaiMtaff 
about  *  humour/  and  the  fxiequency  with  which  the  wards 
are  misprinted  for  each  other  in  old  books,  warrant  the 
adoption  of  *  humour '  from  the  quarto.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  •<  French  thrift  .  .  •  and  skirted  page"  were  the 
himimr  of  the  ag8»  thou^^  they  were  its  humour. 

"  " gourd,  and./W2bm"  — «%A  andfoio":  — Thflssb 

■s  Warbiuton  pointed  out,  were  cant  terms  fat  fiilse  dice. 

"         *'  TeMtor  rU  have  "  :  —  sixpence. 

''  '<  I  have  operations  [in  my  head]  "  :  —  The  words  in 
brackets,  whidi  seem  necessary  to  the  sense,  are  only  in  the 
quarto. 

"        " this  love  to  Pa^";— The  folio  has  '*Ford**  here 

and  *«  Page  "  below  in  PittoTs  speech ;  erroneously,  as  the 

event  shows,  Act  II.  Sc  1. 
tt         M the  revolt  of  mins  "  ;  —  *  My  revolt,'  of  coone. 

Steevens  " 

volt  of  nUeni* 

Scan  lY. 

p.  ^26,     •* an  old  abusing"  :  —  <  Old '  was  formerly  used  as 

an  augmentative^  by  the  same  sort  of  folk  who  now  use  it 
in  a  derogatory  sense. 

t         «« well  have  a  posset  for'tfoono^ii^A^":—' Soon 

at'  was  a  phrase  used  with  a  meaning  which  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  express.  It  may,  ^haps,  be  taken  to  signify 
*  surely,'  or  *  without  let  or  hmdrance,'  which  is,  probably, 
the  radical  meaning  a£  *  soon.'  See  Richardson's  Diction' 
my,  <*  Soon  at  five  o'clock,"  occuil  in  The  Comedy  ofEr^ 
ton.  Act  I.  Sc.  2  ;  and  ••  I  shall  be  sent  for  soon  at  night," 
in  Henry  IV,,  Part  II.,  Act  Y.  Sc  6 ;  «*  Come  to  me  soone 
at  night,"  is  found  once  in  the  folio  and  three  or  four  times 
in  the  first  sketch  of  this  comedy ;  and  Marston,  Shake- 
speare's contemporary,  has  these  two  instances  of  it,  — 
*'  O  wee  will  mount  in  triumph :  soone  at  night 
ne  set  his  head  up." 

Antonio  and  MeOida,  Part  L,  Act  IIL 
•*  Gentlemen,  as  yet  I  can  but  thanke  you ;  but  I  must 
bee  trusted  for  my  ordinary  soone  at  night." 

What  you  Will,  Act  Y.  Sc  1. 

"         ** a  oontf-oolour'd  beard  ";  —  In  the  folio  we  have 

•<  Osme-colour'd;  "  in  the  quarto,  ••  iZaM-c>lored  "  twice 
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—  a  mere  Tariatkm  of  orthography,  as  Mn.  QmMf9  uBe 
of  <*  toAoy-oolored,"  as  an  equivaleiit,  in  the  quarto,  shows ; 
but  some  editors  fancifully  suppose  that  Slender^ $  beard  was 
oompared  by  his  sorant  to  that  of  Cain  in  the  old  tapestries. 

p.  225.     ** he  is  as  ioB  a  man  of  his  hands  "  ;  —  Every  one 

knows  that  *  tall '  meant  *  stout,'  *  powerful ; '  and  yet 
editors  have  thought  it  needful  to  explain  and  befog  this 
yexT  clear  and  expressive  phrase,  which  means  *  able-bodied 
and  active,'  not  <bold'  or  'courageous/  as  they  would 
have  it.  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  most  lucid  of  writers,  uses  a 
phrase  in  effect  identical  with  it,  as  he  would  any  other. 
"  The  youth  was  attended  bv  a  picked  body-guard  com- 
posed of  his  own  cousins,  all  comely  in  appearance,  and 
good  men  of  thdr  hands."  Bist.  of  Eng,.t  VoL  III.,  chap. 
xiiL,  p.  330. 

p.  226.  «  Bug,  Out,  alas  1  here  comes  my  master.  [Exit "  :  — 
In  the  folio  neither  exits  nor  entrances  are  indicated,  and 
in  all  previous  editions  Rugby  has  been  kept  on  the  stage 
until  he  goes  out  with  Dr.  Caius.  But  it  is  plain  that  after 
warning  his  feUow-servant,  he  runs  directly  out  again  to 
avoid  hu  master's  wrath ;  for  the  Doctor,  after  being  in  the 
room  some  moments,  and  having  been  left  by  Mrs.  Qmekly, 
while  she  goes  to  the  closet,  cries  out  on  her  return,  «  Yere 
is  dat  knave  Rugabie  ? "  and  Mrs.  Quickly  then  summons 
the  man,  by  cailmg  "  What,  John  Rugby !  John  I  "  He 
then  enters.  Her  «  What,  John,"  &c.,  as  Casus  is  about  to 
enter,  is  of  course  intended  for  the  master,  not  the  man. 

p.  226.     *«We  shall  all  be «A«fa";— punished,  roughly  treated: 
as  in  Shenstone's  Scho(dmisiress,  — 
"  And  often  times  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair  or  task  unconn'd  are  sorely  shent" 

'         " %m  boiiisr  verd ;  a  box,  a  green-a  box  " :  —  In  the 

old  copies  the  French  in  this  play,  as  in  all  the  others,  is 
much  corrupted.  Shakespeare's  close  observation,  and  his 
knowledge  of  even  the  most  delicate  peculiarities  of  that 
tongue,  are  shown  by  his  indication  of  the  scarcely  heard 
terminal  or  inteijected  vowel  which  the  Frenclunan  adds 
to  certain  consonants  in  certain  situations :  thus, — «  green- 
a-box,"  "you  tell-a  me,"  &c.,  &c.  In  conformity  with 
Shakespeare's  obvious  intention,  and  with  the  habit  of  the 
actor  who  played  Cdius,  (as  indicated  by  the  quarto,)  Rugby 
IB  given  Rugabie  in  the  text.  Similar  corrections  oi  the  neg- 
lect of  the  printers  of  the  first  folio  in  other  passages  have 
necessarily  been  made  in  all  previous  editions. 

**Camts.    Tou  are  John  Rugabie,  and  you  are  Jack 
Rogue-by  " :  —  Those  who  have  listened  attentively  to  thr 
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laokea  Engluh  of  Frencbmen  need  not  be  told  that  Dr. 
Oaiui  would  pzonounoe  the  first  syllable  of  Bughjf*$  name 
like  •  rogue ; '  and  so,  when  his  servant  (after  titie  fashion 
of  servants  in  such  scenes  off  and  on  the  stage)  appears 
instantly  on  Mrs.  Quiekfy's  summons,  the  Doctor  is  tempted 
to  a  bit  of  punning  satire,  and  tells  hun  that  he  is  not  only 
John  Rugby t  but  Jack  Rogue-by,  Mr.  Halliwell  remarksy 
with  reason,  that  the  text  as  usually  printed  — «« •  You  are 
John  Rugby f  and  you  are  JocA  Rugby' — is  almost"  (he 
might  have  said,  quite)  «  without  meaning ; "  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  exactly  appreciated  the  Doctor' »  joke. 
The  quarto,  in  which  the  man  enters  instantly  uinn  the 
Doctor' 9  summons,  gives  in  this  passage  "You  are  John 
Huga&ie,  and  you  are  Jack  Rug^."  In  other  places — 
"Rugabie  and  'Kogoby.  <  Jack'  is  the  Doctor's  £BVorite  ^- 
thet  of  contempt. 

p.  228.     " what,  the  good  year  / "  —  A  common  exclamation 

of  surprise  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

p.229.     •• i'  fiuth,  that  fM  will" :  — So  the  authentic  text; 

but  Mr.  Halliwdl,  relying  on  an  old  MS.  copy  of  this  play, 
(which  Mr.  Collier  suspects  to  be  a  transcript  from  the  sec- 
ond folio,  with  certain  variations,)  caneets  Urs,  Quiekhfs 
phraseology,  and  reads  "that  /  wilL" 


ACT   SECOND. 

SCEKB  I. 

p.  :<30.  "  What  one  unwei^hed  behavb\ir  "  :  —  There  was  no 
commoner  or  easier  misprint  than  *  an'  for  *  oim,'  when  the 
latter  was  bo  often  written  ♦  o  n,*  (See  Note  to  Tuto  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,  Act  II.  So.  1) ;  ana  therefore  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  reading,  with  Capell,  **  one  nnweighed 
behaviour"  instead  of  "on  imweighed  behaviour."  The 
expreBsion  "pick'd  out"  confizms  this  readings  in  fact, 
requires  it. 

p.  281.     •• for  the  putting  down  of  men  "  :  —  Tliis  is  the 

text  of  the  authentic  folio,  and  the  passage  does  not  occur 
in  the  quarto.  But  Theobald,  having  found  *'  I  ahaU  trust 
ikt  men  the  worse"  in  that  copy,  read  ••fiU men"  here^ 
and  has  been  followed,  for  the  reason  that  Mrs.  Fctge  would 
not  wish  **  to  xmt  down  the  whole  male  sex  because  a  &t 
man  had  offered  her  an  affront"  But  she  plainly  has  the 
whole  sex  in  her  hiind ;  for  directly  after  she  says,  "I  will 
find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man." 

'^        ««ThMe  knights  will  haek;  and  so  thou  sboold'st  oo( 
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aJtL&r  theartick  of  thy  gentry" : — King  James  made  ^uu^t- 
bood  common ;  and  00  Mrt.  Page  says  to  her  gostdii,  *  This 
knighthood  will  become  hackneyed,  and  so  thou  shouldst 
not  thus  change  the  nature  of  thy  claim  to  gentry/  Mtb. 
Page  was  the  wife  of  a  gentleman,  an  armiger.  See  Note 
on  Act  L  Sc  1.  ' 

pb282.     •* keep j9fa«0  together":  —  Maaon suggested  « kee^ 


*' Oreen  Sleevet "  :  —  An  old  popular  ballad  air . 

liTely,  though  in  the  minor  key.  It  is  sometimes  heard 
nowadays.  The  words  which  gave  it  its  name  are  lost ; 
but  we  know  that  they  would  now  be  considered  indecent 

p.  283.  «  O,  <Aa<  my  husband  saw  this  letter  1 "  This  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  folio :  the  quarto  has,  <*  O  Lord,  if  my  husband 
saw,"  &C. ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  latter  must  be  cor- 
rect, because  Mr»,  Fbrd,  who  with  her  next  breath  tells 
Mrs,  Paige  that  she  is  "  the  happier  woman"  because  her 
husband  is  not  icaloua,  would  hardly  wish  that  her  own 
husband  might  nave  food  to  keep  his  jealousy  alive.  But 
when  we  remember  Mr»,  Ford's  character,  and  that  after 
Faktaff  is  carried  out  in  the  buck-basket  she  says,  **  I 
know  not  which  pleases  me  better,  that  my  husband  is 
deceived  or  Sir  John ; "  that  she  immediately  takes  measures 
to  deceive  her  good  man  yet  again ;  and  that  when  these 
are  successful  it  is  Mrs,  Page  who  proposes  the  confession 
which  is  "  to  scrape  the  figures "  out  of  ForcTs  brains,  we 
must  admit  the  correctness  of  the  authentic  text,  and  attrib- 
ute Mrs,  Ford^s  wish  to  nn'nglflri  merriment  and  malice. 

"  «<  a  eurtaU  dog  "  :  —  a  dog  without  a  tail,  and  so,  worth- 
less. 

''         « the  gaUy-mawfiy  "  :  —  Baret,  1580,  defines  this 

word  as  a  <  hotch-potch.'  Pistol  may  mean  by  it  <  the  whole 
sex ; '  but  if  not,  he  was  not  alone  in  applying  it  to  an  in- 
dividual :  **  Nay,  lie  show  him  better  mettal  than  ere  the 
gallemawfirey  his  father  used."  Maiston's  IfuatuUe  Counts 
ess.  Act  I. 

p.  284.  «  Believe  it,  Page ;  he  speaks  sense  "  :  —  Johnson  and 
the  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  foUo  of  1632  would  give  this 
line  to  JNTym,  and  they  are  followed  by  Singer.  But  the 
change  is  needless.  Pistol  tells  Page  that  Nym,  who  is 
talking  to  him,  speaks  the  truth.  Nym  evidently  continues 
a  conversation  —  «  And  this  is  true,"  &c. 

"         •« frights  English  "  :  —  The  quarto  has  <  humourJ' 

"         ** a  Cataiem'*  .-—That  is,  a  Chinese,  a  sharper :  the 

natives  of  that  country  having  been  famous  cheats  time  out 
of  mind. 
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0. 286.  *'  Ford.  None,  I  protest"  :  —  This  speech  is  wnmgl} 
printed  as  Shailaw*a  in  the  original  folio.  The  enor  was 
oon-ected  by  Southeme  in  the  folio  of  1685. 

'  *< tell  him  my  name  is  Brvok  *' :  —  In  the  folio  this 

name  is  invariably  printed  Broonte,atteD.  as  it  ooctin,  which 
makes  it  plain  that  it  is  not  a  misprint  for  Brook,  the  name 
given  in  the  quarto.  But  Faistaff's  joke  in  the  next  Scene* 
<*  Such  Brooks  [folio,  Broomes]  are  welcome  to  me  that 
overflow  such  Uquor,"  showed  that  there  was  an  error  some- 
where, and  *  Bfiok  *  was  necessarily  taken  from  the  quarto. 
The  mystery  was  cleared  up  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632,  by  which  it  appeared  that  '*  Broome  " 
was  a  misprint  —  and  an  easy  one  —  for  <  Bourne,*  *  a  riv- 
ulet.' But  as  the  world  has  an  attachment  for  Matter 
Brook,  he  must  not  be  ousted  from  the  place  which  he  fills 
so  acceptably,  and  to  which  he  has  title  by  long  advene 
ponession. 

"  "  Will  you  go,  Minheera  f  "  —  The  folio  has  the  moom- 
prehensible  comldnation  of  letters,  *<  An  heirea"  The  "word 
m  the  text  was  suggested  by  llieobald,  without  comment, 
and  silently  adopted  by  Hanmer.  The  conjecture  is  happy, 
not  only  because  it  conforms  to  the  trace  of  the  letters  in 
the  original,  but  because  the  Host  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  catdi  the  word  from  his  German  guests.  Warburton 
announced  that  "  we  should  read  on  hein; "  Steevens  pro- 
posed *  on  hearts '  and  *  on  heroes  ;  *  Malone,  <  and  hear  ua  ; ' 
Boaden,  <  cavaUera ;  *  and  Knight,  *  on  Herra.* 

p.  237.     ** than  [see  them]  fight "  :  ^  The  words  in  hracket^ 

which  seem  necessary  to  tJbe  sense,  were  supplied  in  Mr. 
Colliei^s  folio  of  1632.  They  are  quite  surely  what  is  tech- 
nically called  an  *  out '  in  the  ori^^nal  text. 

//  <i on  his  wife's >&%  "  ;  —  The  folio  has  "  his  wife's 

fraiUy"  But  Mra,  Page  was  not  frail,  neither  did  Ford 
suspect  that  she  was ;  and  Page  stood  not  in  any  sense 
whatever  upon  her  finulty,  but  her  truth.  "  She  was  in 
his  company  at  Page's  house"  plainly  refers  to  Mra,  Ford, 
llieobald  read  *fecSty  ; '  but  that  hardly  expresses  the  sort 
of  feithfidnesB  of  which  Ford  speaks. 

Scene  JL 
•«  Which  I  with  sword  will  open  "  :  —  This  line  and  the 
one  before  it  are  substituted  for  « I  will  retort  the  sum  in 
equipage "  in  the  first  sketch ;  and  most  editon  have  re- 
tained it —  Mr.  Halliwell,  on  the  ground  that  the  restora- 
tion is  **  warranted  by  Falstqfa  reply."  But  the  knight 
is  in  such  a  temper  that  he  would  go  on  —  **  not  a  penny," 
whatever  might  be  said  by  PiatoL 
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pb  288.  **  A  thart  knife  and  a  fhrtrng: —  to  your  manor  of  PmA^ 
haieh  "  : — That  is,  go  to  cutting  punea  in  oniwda.  Pickt- 
hatch  was  a  place  of  vile  re^te^  (in  Trumbull  Street,  Cow 
Crofl8»  ClerkenweU,  Mr.  Smger  BavB,)  where  attacks  of 
bullies  made  a  pickt-hatch,  or  a  nsJf  door  armed  with 
i^akes,  a  necessary  defence. 

"  <*  I,  (»ft  I  myself" :  —  This  passage  is  of  couzse  printed 
in  the  foUo,  "  I,  /,  I  myself,"  the  word  •  ay  *  being  there 
always  printed  *  //  which  has  led  to  the  tame  trebling  of 
the  pronoun  in  previous  editions,  instead  of  the  humor- 
o«i8  interjection  of  the  affirmatiye  particle. 

//        M your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  huJl-haiting 

oatha"  :  —  See  Marstou's  AjOomo  and  MeUuia,  Fart  1, 
Act  y. :  <*  I  am  not  as  well  knowne  by  my  wit  as  an  ale- 
house by  a  red  lattice."  The  folio  reads,  **boid  beating" 
The  needful  correction  was  made  by  Hanmer,  and  is  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Dyce. 

P.2S0.  ''Well,  one  MistKSs  Ford":  — The  folio  has  <on.' 
Douce  pointed  out  the  error,  which  has,  nevertheless,  been 
allowed  to  stand.  See  Note  on  Tioo  Oentiemen  of  Verona^ 
ActlLSc  1. 

"  **  God  bless  them  " :— The  folio  gives  <  Heaven;'  but  the 
quarto,  published  before  the  statute  of  3  Jac  against  the 
use  of  tbe  sacred  luune  on  the  stage,  gives  us  the  word 
which  Shakespeare  wrote. 

f        " nay,  which  is  more,  penaionert " ; —  The  band  of 

Gtatlemen  Pensioneis,  whose  costume  was  magnificent. 

p.  240.     *• a  very  frampcid  life  " :  —  unquiet,  turbulent. 

"         " Km  Ford's  wife,  and  Page's  wife  " : — The  quarto 

reeds  *  Aaw,'  and  thus  gives  some  warrant  for  changing  the 
text  to  a  modem  oonocrd.  ^But  usage  on  this  point  w:is 
variable  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

p.  241.  <* of  all  loves  " : — A  pretty  little  adjuration,  mean- 
ing '  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  lovable.' 

"  " a  najftpord  "  ;  —  a  watchword,  a  sort  of  coun- 
tersign. 

"         «• up  with  your  JighU"  :  —  See  Coles*  Eng.  Die 

1677  :  "  coverts ;  any  place  where  men  may  stand  unseen, 
and  use  their  arms  in  a  ship."  Hammocks  placed  in  net- 
tings are  used  nowadays. 

pb  242.     *' a  morning's  draught  of  sack  "  :  —  Such  presents 

of  wine  were  oonmion  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

"         <* goto;  via/"  —  An  Italian  adverb  of  enoourag 9- 

ment,  or  exultation,  common  in  Shakespeare's  tima 
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p.  242.     ** take  all,  orhidf'' :  — Mr.  CoUia't  folio  of  lesS 

needlessly  reads  •<  take  Ao^  or  oA." 

p,  244.     <* you  are  a  gentleman,"  &c. :  —  In  this  speech 

Ford  treats  Faktaff  to  a  little  Euphuism  with  his  flattery 

p.  246.     *< I  will  aggraoaU  Ait  atyU  " :  —  I  will  add  to  hit 

titles.    Heraldic 

^        « totttol-cuckold  "  :  —  "  To  call  a  man  a  enckold 

was  not  an  ecclesiastical  slander ;  but  wittol  was ;  fiar  it 
imports  a  knowledge  of  and  consent  to  his  wife's  adultery." 
Chief  Justice  Holt. 

scBNB  m. 

p.  248.     *< thy  monUmU "  :^A  ftnoing  tenn,  as  are  those 

which  precede  it. 

"        •* a  CastiHan,  King  Urinal "  :  —  The  Hott,  counting 

on  the  Docto/t  ignorance,  calls  him  a  CastiHan,  which  in 
Shakespeare's  time  was  a  term  of  reproach.  Those  who 
would  undentand  many  of  the  jolly  publican's  jokes  on 
his  medical  friend  must  remember  the  old  medical  practice 
of  examining  the  water  of  a  patient. 
"  •• a  [word,]  Monsieur  Mock-water  " :  —  Hie  neces- 
sary WQcd  in  bradLets  is  in  the  quarto,  but  not  in  the  folio. 

p.  240.  <«  Orisd  game,  said  I  well  ?"  —  This  phrase  has  hitherto 
baf&ed  all  learning  and  ingeniuty.  The  passage  is  almost 
universally  supposed  to  be  ooirupted ;  and  ^e  only  plausi- 
ble  emendation  suggested  is  Douce' s,  who  would  have  read 
"  Cried  /  aim  /  "  L  e.,  Have  I  given  you  a  right  direction } 
But  as  the  folio,  and  the  original  quarto,  and  the  quartos 
of  1619  and  1630  have  not  (mly  the  same  words,  but  have 
them  connected  with  a  hyphen,  it  seems  that  *  cried  game' 
18  an  epithet  applied  to^e  Doctor^  and  that  the  interjection 
of  the  pronoun  and  the  change  of  **gams  "  for  *  otm '  can- 
not be  permitted.  *  Tritd  game '  and  •  Dried  game '  have 
been  proposed,  and  even  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1682, 
'<  Curde  and  cream  "  /  Mr.  Verplanck  well  remarks  on  this 
passage,  «*  The  fiict  seems  to  be,  that  the  phrase  having 
been  merely  colloquial,  and  not  preserved  m  books*  is  so 
obsolete  that  tJie  meaning  can  only  be  gueased  at" 


ACT  THIRD. 

ScBNB  L 

.  260.     •* the  Petty-wttrd  " :  —  It  ii  not  known  to  what 

locality  this  phrase,  spelled  « PittM-ward '  in  the  original, 
teStn 
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p.  SiO.     ** hiB  knsve'fl  eo$iord  " :  —  head. 

**  To  shallow  riven,"  fte. :  — These  Hnes  are  from  a  poem 
printed  in  the  Patnanate  Pilffrim,  1599,  as  Shakespeare's, 
and  in  England's  Helicon,  1600,  as  Marlowe's,  to  whom 
it  undoubtedly  belongi^  as  good  Izaak  Walton  teUs  us. 
Sir  Hugh,  in  his  agitation,  misquotes  them,  and  mingles 
with  them  a  line  from  the  old  metrical  venion  of  the 
187th  Psalm  —  "  When  as  we  sate  in  Babylon." 

p.  2ff3.     ** [for  miasing  your  meetings,  &c]  " : — These  words 

in  brackets  are  from  the  quarto.  They  are  necessary  to  Dr. 
Canu'  next  speech. 

''  «  GualUa  and  Oaul" :-- The  words  of  the  folio  are  «  Gal- 
lia and  Gaule,"  those  of  the  quarto  **  Oawle  and  Oawlia." 
Hanmer  suggested  *<  GaUia  and  WaUia,"  and  Mr.  Collier 
gives  <*  Gallia  and  Ottallia ; "  both  great  and  needless  devi- 
ations frtxn  the  authentic  text. 

^  **  rGive  me  thy  hand,  terrestnal ;  so :  ] "  —  These  words, 
acdoentally  omitted  in  the  Soho,  are  found  in  the  quarto. 

SCEITB  H. 

p.  166 .     '< shoot  point-blank  Hoelv  score : "  —  Although  by 

the  construction  this  means  twelve  score  miles,  it  has  not 
been  hitherto  explained  that  Ford  means  twelve  score 
yards.  That  was  the  usual  distance  for  long-bow  shoot- 
ing; and  in  the  phraseology  of  the  archery  groondi 
*  yards '  was  dropped. 

''         «« shall  cry  aim  "  :  —  to  encourage  —  a  phrase  of 

the  archery  field. 

p.  266.     " *tis  m  his  buttons  " :  —  Evidently  an  equivalent 

to  the  phrase,  ''tis  in  his  breeches' ;  but  attempts  both 
needless  and  futile  have  been  made  to  connect  it  with  a 
custom  of  divining  the  success  of  love  by  means  of  the 
flower  called  *  bachelor's  buttons.' 

scBMB  m. 

p^  257.     * the  fohittters  " :  ^  i.  e.,  vAds-sters,  bleachers. 

p,  258.     ** my  eyas^musket  /  "  —  We  all   know  that  an 

« eyas '  is  a  young  hawk ;  and  Warburton  pointed  out  that 
*musket'  is  from  the  Italian  ** muschctto"  —  a  diminutive 
■pedes  of  hawk. 
"  '•  Jack-o'-Lent " :  —  A  puppet,  the  use  of  which  appean 
in  these  lines  from  Ben  Anson's  Tale  of  a  Hib,  Act  lY. 
80.2:-- 

«  an  an  Ash-w^nesday 
Where  thou  didst  stand  sixe  weekes  the  Jack  of  Lent 
T(r  boyes  to  hoorle,  three  throwes  a  peimy,  at  thee." 
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p.2M.  '*Eaf>e  I oauffhi  thee,"  ke. : -^ FaktafmakeB  vm ai  the 
flnt  line  of  the  second  aong  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  AMtrO' 
phel  and  Stella :  — 

**  Have  I  caught  my  heavenly  jewel 
Teaching  deep  most  fair  to  be !  " 

p.  269.     <« arched  beauty  of  the  brow"  :  —  The  quarto  hai 

•♦  arched  bent." 

II  « the  «At>-tire,  the  tire-«afta»rf  " ;  —  The  ship-tiie 

was  a  headdress  flaunting  with  ribbons,  as  a  ship  with 
streamers.  It  has  been  more  than  needleaely  proposed  to 
read  « iae-vailant,*  *  tire-volant,'  and  'tsre-vehet,'  for  «♦  tire- 
Taliant."    The  quarto  has  <  taxe-vellet,' 

''        "  [By  the  Lord] " :  —Omitted  from  the  folio  on  account 
of  the  statute  of  3  Jac.,  before  mentioned. 

II         u smell  like  Bucklersbwy  "  ;  --  In  Bucklersbury 

were  apothecaries'  shops  where  simples  were  sold. 

"         **  —  the  CounteT'gote" :  —  Hie  Counter  was  a  prison 

"         " the  reek  of  a  lime  «B"  .-  —  Thus  both  folio  ana 

quarto,  which  the  editors  have  hitherto  changed  to  « lime 
kiln"  Mr.  Halliwell  speaks  of  '  kill'  as  archaic.  It  is  in 
conmion  use  in  America.  Mr.  H.  also  speaks  of  truckle 
beds  as  among  the  things  that  were ! 

p.  260.     «< behind  the  anxu  "  :  —  Tapestry,  first  made  at 

Arras  in  France,  was  hung  from  the  unplastered  walls  of 
our  ancestors'  rooms,  upon  tenter-hooks.  It  was  a  com- 
fortable and  a — convenient  fashion. 

p. 261.  «I  love  thee":  —  The  quarto  adds,  *'and  none  but 
thee,"  —  words  which  have  almost  universally  been  re- 
tained by  editors ;  but,  as  Mr.  Collier  asks,  if  uiey  are  to 
be  included,  why  reject  any  part  of  that  edition  ? 

"         " Where's  the  cotoUstafff  look,  how  you  drunMe  " : — 

John  Florio  defines  Bi-collo,  "  a  cowle-stafF,  to  carie  behind 
and  before  with,  as  they  use  in  Italy  to  carry  tn-o  buckets 
at  once."    To  drumble,  is  to  drone  larily  around. 

p.262.  *< — -- BOW  uHcape"  :  —  To  <  uncape '  a  fio,  was  to  un- 
earth him. 

//        tt fff^af  <^ag  jii  the  lyagket "  :  —  The  original  has 

<*  toho"  which  is  clearly  a  mistake  for  <  what,'  as  Ritson 
pointed  out.  Ford  not  having  suspected  that  any  nenon 
was  in  the  basket.  Indeed,  the  company  generally  do  not 
hear  him  ask  any  such  question  at  all ;  but  FabAaff  after- 
wards says,  (Sc.  6,)  that  Ford  asked  the  servants  *<  once  oi 
twice  wka/t  they  had  in  the  basket." 
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SCKNB  IV. 

p.  266«     ** three  hundred  pounds  a  year" : — Equal  to  about 

fifteen  hundred  pounds,  or  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  now,  —  or  rather  before  the  gold  of  California  and 
Australia  was  discoyered* 

p.  266.     " come  mi<  and  Jbn^-tet^":— This  phrase  has  been 

explained  to  mean  *  penons  of  every  d^pree,'  (compared  to 
long  and  short  tailed  dogs  or  horses,)  —  a  sense  in  which  it 
was  undoubtedly  used ;  but  in  its  present  connection  with 
Slender* t  declaration,  that  he  would  maintain  his  mistress 
« like  a  gentlewoman,"  **  under  the  degree  [of  the  wife]  of 
a  squire,"  I  cannot  but  beliere  that  the  existence  of  the 
slang  phrase  produced  a  misprint,  and  that  we  should  read 
*'  eourt  cut  and  long  tail : "  —  as  in  Eastward  Hoe,  by  Chap- 
man, Jonson.  and  Marston,  we  have,  <*  So  I  have  ondy 
two  daughters  ....  The  one  must  be  ladyfied,  ibnooth, 
and  be  attir'd  just  to  the  antrt  cut  and  kng  taiV*  But  as 
the  text  of  the  original  has  a  dear  meaning,  I  do  not  feel 
authorized  to  change  it. 

"         " ^FPf  nwua  be  ^^  dole" :  —  An  obsolete  phrase, 

meaning  <  let  his  lot,  [that  which  is  doled  to  him]  be  nappy.' 


SCEKB  V. 

p.  269.     <• a  poeeet  of  sack  "  :  —The  old  copies  have  *•  a 

poUle, '  *  which  has  been  hitherto  received  witnou t  question, 
although  dearly  a  misprint  for  **  a  pofTet."  See  Note  on 
"  sherris  sack."     2  Kin^  Henry  IV.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

p.  270.  «  And  [how]  sped  you,  sir  ? " — The  folio  has  only  «  And 
sped  you,  sir  ? "  and  some  editors  make  no  change,  for  the 
reason  that  "sped"  in  itself  is  suffident.  It  is  suffident 
for  a  question ;  but  not  for  one  which  admits  *•  very  ill- 
favouredly  "  as  an  answer.  Thus,  **  Have  they  not  sped  ? 
Have  they  not  divided  the  prey  ? "  Judges  v.  30.  The 
quarto  gives  us  the  text. 

p. 271.     *< in  her  invention":  —  The  quarto  has  <by,* 

which  has  been  generally  adopted.  But  the  change  is  worse 
than  needless ;  for  it  was  not  6y  "  Ford's  wife's  [supposed] 
distraction,"  but  in  it,  that  FalstafYraa  conveyed  mto  the 
buck-basket,  and  **in  her  [Mrs,  Poffe's]  invention"  suits 
with  the  use  of  prepositions  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

f  «*  ^By  the  Lord]  "  :  —  Omitted  from  the  folio,  as  before. 

p.  273.    " horns  to  make  me  mad  "  :  —  The  folio  has  ''one,*' 

plainly  a  mistake  for  *  me,'  as  Mr.  Dyce  pointed  out.  The 
nusprmt  is  common. 
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ACT   FOURTH. 

Scot  I. 

p.  275.     •* thenuinbenof  ^  genden":  —  Cemtherebea 

doubt,  oonaidering  the  spirit  of  the  Soene,  that  Shakecpeai^ 
■0  he  -wrote  *«thy  caBes,'*  wrote  also  **thy  gendcn" } 

"         *' gtd,  gtuB,  quod  *' ;  —  Most  editors  have  changed 

the  orthography  by  subfitituting  *  k*  fat  *gu.'  This  ic 
inadmissiUe,  although  that  pronundatioii  is,  of  oouzse, 
necessary.  Such,  however,  was  the  pronunciation  of  *gu' 
in  Shakespeare's  day.  See  Note  on  <  quote/  T\oo  Oenti&^ 
men  of  Verona,  Act  il.  Sc.  4. 

"         •« a  good  «pra^  memory  *':^Sprack,  Le.,— ready, 

alert. 

ScEm  IL 

Pi276.     " his  old  &inM":^ lunacy,  frenzy.    Theibliohas 

"  Unee"  the  quarto  "  vein : "  it  is  possible  that  the  former  is 
a  misprint  for  the  latter.  The  text  is  the  hu>py  conjecture 
of  Theobald,  the  word  being  twice  used  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  same  sense,  and  in  one  of  these  instances  (  TYoiku  and 
Creesidai  Act  II.  Sc.  3,)  the  same  typographical  error  hav- 
ing occurred.  Mr.  Knight  retains  *< lines"  as  meaning 
<  humours,'  <  courses ; '  and  Mr.  Halliwell  does  the  same, 
regarding  <  lines'  and  <  lunes'  as  the  same  word  differently 
spelled! 

''  "  Peer  ofrf,  peer  out!"  —  Poor  Ford  is  thinking  of  a 
rhyme  sung  by  children  to  get  a  snail  to  thrust  out  his 
horns. 

•*  Peer  out,  peer  out,  peer  out  of  your  hole^ 
Or  else  ril  beat  you  as  black  as  a  eoal." 

p.  278.  *<  If  you  go  out,"  &c. :  —  In  the  folio  this  speech  is  as 
signed  to  Mrt,  Ford,  to  whom  it  clearly  cannot  belong.  In 
the  sketch  it  is  Mrs,  Page  who  warns  FaMaffoi  his  dan- 
ger.   Malone  restored  the  speech  to  her. 

"         " the  fat  woman  of  Brentford  "  :  —  Called  "  Gillian 

of  Brentford  *'  in  the  quarto.  She  seems  to  have  been  an 
actual  personage,  and,  from  co  itemporary  anecdotes  of  her, 
to  have  had  the  reputation  of  a  witch.  See  DodsleVs  (M 
Plays,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  16.    Mr.  Comer's  ed.,  1826. 

"         ** her  thrum*d  hat "  :  —  A  thrummed  hat  was  made 

of  weaver's  thrums. 

p.  279      '<  — —  we  cannot  misuse  him  enough  "  :  —  The  original 
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foSo  omits  <  him '  evidently  bj  accident.    It  was  inserted 
in  the  folio  of  1682. 

p.  279.  «  Youth  in  a  basket  I  "  —  Malone  having  found  «  Tou 
youth  in  a  basket,  come  cut  ken  /  "  in  another  part  of  the 
ooiTOsponding  Scene  in  the  sketch,  foisted  it  into  the  text  in 
this  passage ;  and  it  even  appeazs  in  Mr.  Singer's  last  edi- 
tion 1 
"         «• there's  a  knot,  a  ging  "  :  —  a  gang. 

p,  281.    *' his  wife^s  Xffmon  "  :  —  a  lover  of  either  sex,  though 

generally  the  female. 

'  " let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman  " :  —  The  origi- 
nal omits  *  not,*  which  was  fizat  inserted  in  the  folio  of 
1632. 

"         " you  ronyon  /  "  —  From  the  French  rogne,  *  a  scab.' 

p,  282.  «.i._  fee  ample —  fine  and  recovery  —  waste  "  :  —  It 
is  hardly  neoessary  to  say  that  these  are  law  tenns,  the  first 
expressing,  as  Eitson  savs,  the  largest  estate,  and  the  second 
the  strongest  assuianoe  known  to  English  law. 

SoBNB  m. 

p.  288.  *•  Sir,  the  Germans  desire,"  &c :  —  The  first  folio  has, 
M  the  Germana  desires ; "  and,  just  after,  "  Ay,  sir ;  I'll 
call  him"  instead  of  *  them : '  manifest  errors.  There  is 
some  reason  for  believing  that  these  Germans  were  the 
Count  of  MQmplegart,  afterward  Duke  of  Wurtemburg, 
and  his  retinue.  He  yisited  England  in  1692,  as  Mr.  Knight 
was  the  first  to  show,  and  went  to  Windsor.  Mr.  Knight 
produces  an  order  from  Lord  Howard,  then  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, that  he,  the  German,  should  pay  nothing  for  his 
post  horses.  But  that,  thought  mine  Ilost,  supposing  this 
were  really  the  German  Duke,  hardly  justified  those  of 
his  suite  in  running  away  with  the  ammals.  The  date  of 
this  visit  cannot  be  received  as  an  argument  for  the  early 
production  of  the  play ;  for  such  an  advent  would  be  dated 
from  and  gossiped  about  in  a  town  like  Windsor  for  ten 
years  and  more. 

'•        " they  must  eome  off" ,  —  pay,  come  down,  as 

we  say. 

SCKTB  IV. 

»         " the  sun  with  eold"  ;  — The  folio  hai  "^oW;"  a 

manifest  error,  which  Howe  corrected. 

p.  284.    •* and  taktt  the  cattle  "  :  —  blasts,  bewitches. 

p.  285.     "  [Disguis'd  like  Heme,  &c.]  "  •  —  This  line  is  from  thr 
quarto ;  it,  or  an  equivalent,  having  been  accidentally  omir 
VOL.  n.  u 
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ted  from  the  fofio,  as  appears  bj  Pagie's  reply.  Ssme  is 
Home  in  the  quarto.  The  discrepancy  was  probably  caused 
by  the  similarity  of  the  MS.  o  and  «»  before  alluded  to. 

p,  286.     «  — —  ouphes  " :  —  •  Btf;'  •  ouphe,'  and  •  oa^*  have  the 
same  oiigin,  and  mean  primarily  <  a  goblin.' 

'*         «« some  diffused  song  "  :  —  vague,  obscure.    We  use 

<  diffuse'  with  somewhat  the  same  signification  nowadays 

"         •• to-pinch  "  :  —  The  preposition  *  to '  was  used  as 

an  augmentatiye  comma  dy  enough  by  our  early  writeis. 

p  286.     " and  in  that  trim  "  :  —  The  original  has  «<  <mim," 

which  Warburton,  Malone,  Collier,  Slnight,  and  othen, 
strangely  retain.      Theobald    proposed  *  tire.'      Page  is 
speaking  only  of  the  silk  which  he  is  to  buy,  and  it  is  also 
quite  in  Shakespeare's  manner  that  he  c^ould  nearly  repeat 
his  wife's  word  *<  attire."    It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that 
he  is  contmually  reminding  Siender  of  this  dress  in  which 
and  by  which  he  is  to  find  Anne,    Finally,  in  the  cone- 
spondjiig  passage  of  the  quarto,  when  Mrt.  Ford  asks, 
<*  Who  will  buy  the  silkes  to  tyre  the  boyes?"  Page  re- 
plies, —  referring,  it  will  be  seen,  only  to  the  tire^  an^  not 
the  time :  — 
•*  That  will  I  do,  and  in  a  robe  of  white 
He  cloath  my  daughter,  and  aduertise  Slender 
To  know  her  by  that  sign,  and  steal  her  thenoe." 

SCBKB  V. 

p.  288.     <•  .9im.    I  may  not  conceal  them,  air."  —  This  speech  It 
enoneously  assigned  to  Faktaffm  the  folio. 

"  "Ay,  sir:  like  who  more  bold  ?"  — This,  the  text  of 
the  folio,  has  been  generally  changed  to,  <  Ay,  Sir  Tike : ' 
&c.,  because  the  former  has  been  found  obscure,  and  the 
quarto  gives  '*  I,  tike,"  &c.  But  the  original  text  seems 
to  be  a  Tulgar  colloquialism,  quite  characteristic  of  Shake- 
speare's day,  for  *  Who  is  like  to  be  more  bold  ? '  and  the 
qiiarto  is  more  likely  than  the  folio  to  be  in  error. 

p.  289.     « three  Doctor  Fausttsses  " ;  —  The  Devfl  ft  Br. 

Faustus  —  the  first  publishing  firm  —  were  known  as  well 
in  Shakespeare's  time  as  they  are  now. 

p.  200.     •* primero  "  ;  —  i  game  at  cards. 

w         11 to  say  my  prayers  "  ;  —  These  words  are  found 

only  in  the  quarto ;  but  as  they  were  plainly  stricken  out 
by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  (for  otherwise  Fateit^e 
**  wind  "  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  repeDtanoe*) 
Uiey  are  restored  to  the  text,  unbracketed. 
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SCBNE   VL 

p.  291.  "  Without  the  shew  of  both ;  —  fat  Falstaff "  ;  —  Thin 
is  the  text  of  the  folio  wherein  the  pause  elegantly  suppUes 
the  place  of  the  missing  foot.  But '  Wherein^*  having  been 
Ibuiid  at  the  beginning  of  a  Hne  in  the  corresponding  pas- 
sage of  the  quarto»  was  inserted  by  Malone,  who  gave 
**  wherein  fat  Faktaff/'  and  has  been  very  generally  fol- 
lowed.   The  second  folio  gave,  •<  ^  &t  Sir  John  Falstaff." 

"  "  Her  mother  ever  strong  "  ;  —  The  folio  hai  "  even 
stzong,"  an  error  which  Eowe  ooireeted,  as  Steevens  did 
"  denote  "  for  *  denote,'  twelve  lines  below. 


ACT   FIFTH. 

SosTB  n. 

p.  294.  ** Remember, son  Slender, my  [daughter.]" :  —  The foho 
has  neither  word  nor  point  after  **  my."  The  second  folio 
supplies  the  word  in  the  text,  which  is  very  probably  that 
which  the  author  wrote ;  but  SUndei'e  **  her  "  in  the  next 
speech,  he  being  Slender,  might  quite  possibly  refer  to  Anne, 
even  although  her  father  did  not  actually  mention  her. 

ScBNB  m. 

p.  296.     «« the  Welsh  devil,  Hugh  " : — In  the  foKo,  •*  Heme," 

which  manifest  error  Theobald  corrected. 

SCBKB  V. 

p.  296.     «« who  can  blame  me  to  pise  my  taihto"  :  —  A 

technical  phrase.  See  Kay's  Proverbs.  <'He  has  piss'd 
his  tallow. — This  is  spoken  of  bucks  who  grow  lean  after 
rutting  time,  and  may  be  applied  to  men." 

//  •«  My  doe  with  the  black  scut" :  —  See  Cotton's  Vir^ 
TVwvestie,  p.  104.    £d.  1664. 

**  And  likewise  there  was  finely  pat 
A  cushion  underneath  her  scut. 
There  as  she  sate  upon  her  crupper,"  ftc 

"  •« potatoes —kiBsmg-comflts—eringoes": — Shake- 
speare may  have  meant  the  sweet  potato,  which  was  known 
in  England  long  before  the  common  potato ;  but  both,  as 
well  as  the  eringo  root,  were  considered  aphrodisiac.  Kiss- 
ing oomAts  were  perfumed  for  the  breath's  sake. 
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p.  296.     •• like  a  hrib'd  buck  "  :  —  So  the  oiinnal,  which 

until  now  has  been  changed  to  ••  bribe  budi."  But,  aa  Mr. 
Singer  has  pointed  out,  a  brib'd  buck  was  a  buck  cut  up  to 
be  given  away  in  portions,  fxx>m  the  old  French  bribm^  — 
*  portions  or  fragments  of  meat  to  be  given  away.' 

p.  297.     •« the  feUow  of  this  walk"  :  — The  park-keeper, 

who  had  the  shouldcra  of  the  buck  as  his  perquisite. 

"  ••  Mrs.  Quickly,  as  the  Fairy  Queen  "  ;  —  The  folio  has 

no  stage  direction  here.  This  is  substantially  that  of  the 
quarto,  which  brings  Mre,  Qmckly  in  as  the  Jraizy  Queen. 
In  both  quarto  and  foIio»  too,  the  speeches  of  the  Fairy 
Queen  are  assigned  to  her  by  the  prefixes  «  Qui*'  and 
'<  Quie*'  It  has,  nevertheleBS,  been  the  invariable  custom, 
since  Malone's  time,  to  bring  in  Anne  Page  as  the  Fairy 
Queen,  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  speeches  of  that  char- 
acter in  the  pageant  were  left  in  the  mouth  of  Mrt*  Quick' 
1y.  This  inconsistency  was  avoided  by  Mr.  Collier,  at  the 
guggestion  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  HamesB,  by  giving  these  speech- 
es to  Mietreaa  Anne ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Messrs. 
Yeiplanck,  Holliwdl,  Hudson,  and  Singer.  Malone's  rea- 
son £}r  making  Anne  the  Queen  is,  that  "  our  author"  (by 
the  lips  of  her  father  and  mother)  had  **  allotted  "  the  part 
to  her;  and  Mr.  Harness  and  Mr.  Collier,  finding  the 
roeeches  of  the  Queen  unsuited  to  Mr$.  Qt^kfy,  suppose 
that  the  prefixes  •*  Qm."  and  "  Quia."  are  errors  ibr  *  Qu/ 
as  the  abbreviation  of  <  Queen.'  To  set  aside  the  last  sug- 
gestion first,  —  it  is  improbable  to  the  verge  of  unpoesibili- 
ty,  that  QmL  and  Quui,  aV/^f^M  be  mvariabfy  misprinted  for 
Qu.,  in  both  quarto  and  Ibno,  and  especially  as  there  was  a 
new  MS.  for  the  latter ;  and  as  to  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Fairy  Queen's  speeches  with  Mrs,  Quiekly'e  character,  so 
are  the  speeches  assigned  to  Pistol  and  Sir  Hugh  inconsist- 
ent with  their  characters.  But  that  is  of  no  consequoioe, 
for  they  were  all  assuming  parts,  and  speaking  what  was 
written  for  them;  and  they  played  in  loose  disguises 
and  with  masks,  as  we  learn  from  Fenton^s  speech  to  the 
Host^  Act.  IV.  Sc.  6.  Malone's  ground  for  the  change  is 
strangely  selected ;  because  the  determination  of  Page  and 
Mrs*  Paaet  that  their  daughter  should  play  the  Fairy  Queeiiv 
18  exactly  the  reason  why  she  did  not  play  it ;  for,  as  dM 
assures  her  lover  in  her  letter,  of  which  he  gives  the  Hoet 
an  abstract,  she  meant  to  deceive  both,  and  she  did  ». 
She,  Fenton,  and  Mrs,  Quickly  arranged  that  matter  easily ; 
and  she  neither  wore  green  or  white,  nor  played  the  Fairy 
Queen. 

#  **  You  orphan  heirs  of  fixed  destiny." 

This  passage  is  thought  very  obscure ;  even  Mr.  Kdghthr 
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confessing,  in  his  Fairy  Mythology ^  that  he  finds  it  unin- 
telligible,  *•  after  all "  (this  ••  after  "  should  be  remembered) 
'*that  the  commentators  have  written  about  it."  Mr 
Verplanck  supposes  it  to  be  corrupted.  Warburton,  act- 
ing on  such  a  supposition,  proposed  **  ouphen-hsar^**  (from 
*  ouphe,'  a  sort  of  fairy, )  and  he  has  beoi  followed,  among 
others,  by  Singer  and  Hudson.  Malone  supposes  that 
Shakespeare  "uses  heint^  -nith  his  usual  laxity,  for  ckU* 
iirm,**  and  Mr.  Halliwell  agrees  with  him.  But  Warburton 
made  all  the  trouble  by  his  remark  —  *•  why  orphan-A^Vt/ 
Destiny  to  whom  they  mtcceeded  was  in  being,"  —  which 
has  tinged  all  subsequent  reflections  upon  the  passage.  The 
fairies,  however,  were  not  DestinVs  heiis  or  children,  but  the 
inheritors  of  a  fixed  destiny.  Freed  from  human  vicissi- 
tudes and  deprived  of  human  aspirations,  a  fixed  destiny 
was  the  estate  to  which  they  were  h^nrs,  not  the  beitur  to 
whom  they  succeeded.  Fairies  were  supposed  to  be  mortal, 
both  in  soul  and  body,  and  to  care  much  for  mortal  chil- 
dren and  little  for  their  own. 

p.  297.     *• to  Windsor  chimneys  ehaU  thou  leap  "  :  —  Mr. 

Collier's  folio  has  *'  when  thou'et  leap< ; "  and  Mr.  Singer 
does  not  scruple  to  cumber  the  line  with  an  extra  foot,  and 
read,  **  shalt  thou  honing  leap^,"  —  saying  that  « the  rhyme 
requires  leapt,**  But  *  swept,'  'leapt,'  *heap'd,'  &c,  were 
pronoimced  alike  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Thus  in  CoriolO' 
nttf ,  Act  IL  Sc  3  :  — 

«•  The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  jxnawept 
And  mountainous  eiior  be  too  highly  heap*€U** 
The  wanting  <  is  of  too  little  consequence  to  iustify  a  mu- 
tilation of  ti^e  authentic  text  even  if  it  and  this  pronuncia- 
tion of  *  unswept'  were  not  confirmed  by  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  quarto  which  is  also  in  rhyme. 

**  And  when  you  finde  a  slut  that  lies  a  eleepe^ 
And  all  her  dishes  foule  and  roome  untiMpt." 

p.298.     ^Where's  Bead t*' —  In  the  folios,  ** Bede ;'*   in  the 
quartos,  <*P«»i."     Be»  Introduction, 

*<  Bein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy." 
The  folio  has  <*  raite  up,"  which  many  editon  retain,  and 
would  have  to  mean,  •  elevate  her  fantasvt'  —  tiie  only 
meaning  it  can  have  except  *  stimulate.'  But  the  first  of 
these  interpretations  gives  the  line  a  sense  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  context,  because  dreams  of  whatever  charac- 
ter axe,  and  have  ever  been«  considered  incompatible  with 
sound  sleep ;  and  the  second  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
<tf  the  Sc^e,  which  is  directed  to  the  repression  of  **  un- 
chaste desire."  <  Fantasy '  here  does  not  mean  <  fancy,' 
CKoept  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  the  song,  "  Tell  me,  whan 
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is  fancy  bred  ? "  Its  meaning  may  be  found  in  the  first 
line  of  the  Fairies'  Song,  only  a  few  lines  below,  which 
explanation  by  the  author,  the  editors  seem  to  have  passed 
over.  Of  such  fantasy,  Shakespeare ,  often  speaks,  as 
reined,  or  unreined :  as  for  instance,  Measun  Jbr  Meoiunt 
Actn.  Sc.  4:  — 

«  And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein." 
Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  some  of  the 
« thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose ; " 
or  that  Waiburton  was  right  in  suggesting  the  word  in 
the  text? 

p.  298      •• qiti  mal  y  pense  " ;—  This  word  •*pmM"  must  be 

pronounced  as  a  dissyllable ;  the  «  as  in  *  er,'  and  very 
lightly  touched.    See  the  Kote  on  Act  I.  Sc  4,  p.  811. 

p.299.     " thou  wast  o'er-look'd" :--hf  a  witch;  and  so 

« bewitched.* 

"         " pinch  him  to  your  time  " :  —  Malone  here  added 

a  speech  which  the  quarto  assigns  to  Evom,  •*  It  is  right, 
he  is  full  of  lecheries  and  iniquity."    See  Introduction, 

"         **[During  thu  tong,  &c.]":  — This  stage  dixeetion  is 
substontially  from  the  quarto. 

p.  800.  ••  Do  not  these/otry  oakt " ; — Mn,  Pag$  refers,  of  course, 
to  the  branching  antlers  which  FcUstaffhoA  just  pulled  off, 
which  might  well  be  called  *  fairy  oaks,'  especially  under 
the  circumstances,  and  which  both  husbands  doubtless 
thought  became  the  forest  better  than  the  toi^-n,  i  e.,  the 
heads  of  citizens.  There  has  been  much  discussion  upon 
the  passage,  in  consequence  of  a  misprint  in  the  first  folio, 
which,  by  one  of  the  commonest  errors  of  the  printing 
office  (such  as  made  *the  masses'  <them  asses')  gives 
"fidre  yoakes"  for  •  fairey oakes.'  (« Fairy'  was  spelled 
in  all  manner  of  ways :  Milton  spells  it  *  faiery '  in  Vae. 
Ex»,  1.  60.)  This  the  second  folio  changed  to  •<  fiiire  okes," 
which  reading  has  been  adopted  by  many  editors ;  but  it 
does  not  account  for  the  y  in  ihe  original.  Malone,  Singer, 
Knight,  Collier,  Hudson,  and  Halliwell  read  *  fair  yoket,' 
though  the  last  named  confesses  that  "  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  accomit  for  the  application  of  the  term,"  and  such  of 
the  others  as  do  not  pass  OTCr  the  difficulty  b  silence, 
endeavor  to  make  out  the  required  similarity  by  telling  us 
that  the  yokes  of  horses  and  oxen  in  olden  time,  the  1»W8 
of  which  rose  above  the  beam  or  collar,  resembled  horns. 
Tes,  short,  smooth  horns  like  those  of  neat  cattle,  but  not 
high  branching  antlers,  which,  from  their  resemblanoe  to 
trees,  are  called  boU  ia  Frendi.    Besides,  although  cakt 
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become  i3a»  foreit  better  than  the  town,  yokes  do  not: 
they  are  in  place  in  streets  and  roads.  A  oomposLtor's  put- 
ting a  apace  on  the  wrong  aide  of  a  y  haa  made  all  this 
trouble. 

p.  301.  **  Ignorance  itself  is  a  phanmet  over  me"  :  —  That  iS| 
*  points  out  my  deviatioDB  from  rectitude : '  in  allusion  to 
the  censures  of  him  "  who  makes  Mttexs  of  English."  Ex- 
planation would  be  superfluous,  had  not  Johnson  proposed 
'phtme,'  and  Farmer  *  planet,'  and  othen  expounded  the 
passage  as  meaning  *  Igpioranoe  weighs  me  down,  oppiCBBOs 
me.' 

p.  302.     «• to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  afliiction":— 

Here  the  quarto  adds,  — 

«  Mra.  Ford,  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make  amends ; 
Porgiue  that  sum,  and  so  weele  all  be  finends. 

ForeL  Well,  here  is  my  hand,  all's  fiargiuen  at  last. 

F«U,  It  hath  cost  me  well, 
I  haue  bene  well  pinched  and  washed." 

"  ••  I  went  to  her  in  white  " ;— The  folio  has  "green"  and 
in  Mre,  Page* 9  two  following  speeches,  **  white."  Pope 
made  the  necessaxT  change.  Tne  colors  named  in  the 
quarto  for  Anne* 9  cuess  are  red  and  whUe :  the  change  and 
tiie  confusion  in  the  folio  add  to  the  evidence  that  the  play 
was  revised  and  in  part  rewritten. 

p.  303.     ** it  was  not  Anne^  but  a  post-mastet^s  boy."  — , 

Here  the  quarto  adds,  — - 

«  Eva.  Jeshu,  M.  Slender,  cannot  you  see  but  mame 
boys? 

Page.  O,  I  am  vext  at  hart :  What  shall  do?" 

"         «« or  unduteous  guHe  " ; — The  original  has  "  tttle." 

Mr.  Ck>llier's  folio  of  1632  gives  the  word  in  the  text. 

p.  30i.     ** must  be  embraced  "  :  —  The  quarto  adds,  — - 

•*  Evth  1  will  also  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wed- 
dings." 

These  passages,  and  others  from  the  quarto,  rejected  by  the 
Poet,  are  given  in  these  Notes  only  because  they  had  foi 
a  long  time  a  place  in  the  received  text. 
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